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....  And  hence  virtne  woold  be,  as  it  were,  the  health  and  beautv 
and  harmony  of  the  soul ;  vice,  however,  disease  and  ugliness  and 
weakness.  Plato. 

....  Accordingly,  the  highest  good  of  man  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the  soul,  especially  of  the  highest 
and  most  perfect.  Aristotle. 

Virtue  is  nothing  but  action  in  accordance  with  one's  own  nature ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  excels  it  in  dignity  and  worth. 

Spinoza. 

And  therefore  virtue  is  the  good  and  vice  the  evil  for  every  one. 

Shaftesbury. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 


Of  all  the  treatises  on  ethics  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  none  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  admirably  fitted  for  intro- 
ducing the  beginner  to  this  study  as  the  remarkable  work  of 
Professor  Paulsen  which  I  here  present  to  the  English-speak- 
ing  public  in  their  native  tongue.  As  the  author  expressly 
declares,  the  book  was  not  written  for  philosophical  experts, 
but  for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  and  who  are  in  need  of  some  one  to  guide 
them  in  solving  the  same.  It  discusses  the  fundamental 
questions  of  ethics  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
student  and  encourage  him  to  reflect  upon  moral  matters, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  service  that  any  book  can 
hope  to  render  him.  Many  of  our  ethical  treatises  have  a 
tendency  to  repel  the  average  intelligent  reader  and  to  deaden 
instead  of  quickening  his  thought;  they  make  him  feel  that 
the  subjects  under  discussion  have  absolutely  no  connection 
with  life,  at  least,  not  with  his  life ;  they  often  speak  to  him  of 
things  about  which  he  knows  nothing  and  cares  less,  in  lan- 
guage which  he  cannot  imderstand.  This  is  a  misfortune,  for 
if  any  science  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  people  of  our 
country  and  age,  it  is  certainly  the  science  of  conduct 

Professor  Paulsen  divides  his  work  into  four  books.  The 
first  traces  the  historical  development  of  the  conceptions  of 
life  and  moral  philosophy  from  the  times  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  the  present,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  fascinating 
surveys  of  the  subject  ever  written.     The  second  examines 
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the  fundamental  questions  of  ethics  and  answers  tliem  in 
a  manner  indicating  the  author*s  clearness  of  vision  and 
soundness  of  judgment  Tiio  third,  which  is  full  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  applies  these  principles  to  our  dailjr  conduct 
and  defines  the  different  virtues  and  duties.  The  fourth 
book  is  sociological  and  political  in  its  nature,  and  deals 
with  the  ^ Forms  of  Social  Life.^  Tlie  healthj  common- 
sense  i)ervading  the  entire  work  and  its  freedom  from  exag- 
gerations cannot  but  win  the  admiration  of  the  reader. 

Owing  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  not  to  in- 
crease the  dimensions  of  this  volume  beyond  a  reasonable 
limit,  I  have  translated  onlj  the  first  three  of  the  l>ooks, 
leaving  out,  for  the  present,  the  ^  Umriss  einer  Staats*  und 
Oesellschaftslehre/*  I  have  also  omitted  the  seventh  and 
eighth  sections  of  the  sixth  chapter  in  Book  III.,  which  dis- 
cuss the  dusly  in  order  still  further  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  translation,  and  l^ecause,  in  mj  belief,  the  subject  does 
not  have  the  same  interest  for  us  Americans  as  for  the 
Germans. 

My  translation  is  from  the  fourth  German  edition  which 
has  been  revised  and  increased.  I  have  added  notes  and 
bibliographical  references  whenever  tliey  seemed  desirable; 
the  J  will  be  found  in  square  brackets. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  Pro- 
fessor Paulsen  mj  sincere  thanks  for  the  encouragement  and 
help  he  has  given  me  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
Columbia,  Mo..  Msreb,  ISUO. 
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TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


In  responding  to  the  request  of  my  friend  Frank  Thilly  to 
speed  this  book  on  its  journey,  I  feel  impelled,  first  of  all, 
to  express  to  him  my  hearty  thanks  for  his  kindness  in 
presenting  my  JSthics  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  their 
native  tongue,  a  service  which  he  has  already  performed  for 
my  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  a 
people  closely  akin  to  us  dwelt  beyond  the  ocean.  This 
feeling  was,  perhaps,  first  aroused  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  the  companions  of  my  youth  had  found  a  new  home  on 
the  other  side ;  in  my  native  land,  Schleswig-Holstein,  from 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  once  sailed  westward  over  the  sea, 
the  migration  to  the  West  still  continues.  Since  then  the 
years  have  woven  many  new  bonds  of  union.  And  so  it  is 
now  a  special  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  also,  as  an  author,  to 
come  into  closer  contact  with  the  great  nation  which  has 
shown  such  remarkable  energy  in  establishing  itself  in  the 
new  world. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  this  book  may  also  contribute 
a  little  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  spiritual  fellowship  unit- 
ing the  two  kindred  peoples.  We  Germans  well  know,  and 
gratefully  confess,  that  no  nation  of  the  earth  more  deeply 
appreciates  and  more  thoroughly  understands  the  products  of 
German  thought  than  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN. 
Berlin- Steqlitz,  September  27,  1898. 
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timely  logical  quibbles,  or  with  endlcM  historical-critical 
discnssions,  are  plentiful  enough  as  it  is,  and  there  has,  thus 
far,  never  been  a  lack  of  tiresome  books  in  Germany.  There 
are  books  that  are  timeless  because  they  are  written  for  all 
times;  but  there  are  also  timeless  books  which  are  written 
for  no  time.  This  book  does  not  belong  to  the  first  clsss, 
nor  would  it  like  to  belong  to  the  second. 

And  now  that  I  have  begun  to  make  confessions,  let  me 
confess  further  that  this  book  was  not  written  for  philoso- 
phers  at  all;  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  presume  to  think 
for  pi*ople  who  are  already  overburdened  with  thoughts.  I 
had  in  mind  readers  who  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  been 
stimulated  to  meditate  upon  the  problems  of  life,  and  are 
looking  for  some  one  to  guide  them,  or,  if  that  sounds  too 
presumptuous,  for  some  one  to  discuss  these  questions  with 
them.  Should  any  such  take  up  this  book  and  not  lay  it  aside 
disappointed,  the  author*s  ambition  will  have  bet*n  thoroughly 
realized.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  new  system  of  moral 
philosophy  is  either  necessary  or  possible ;  the  great  construc- 
tive principles  have  already  been  so  thoroughly  deveIo|ied  by 
Greek  philosophy  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  even 
to-day.  To  bring  the  old  truth  into  living  touch  with  the  quc*s- 
tions  which  preoccupy  our  age,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  must 
important  function  of  a  modem  ethics.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  I  am  mistaken  in  the  assumption  that  this  view  is  some- 
what widespreo^l  in  our  times.  Perha|is  there  has  never  been 
so  little  disagreement  conceniing  the  problem  and  principles 
of  moral  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Christian  WolfF  as 
exists  at  present 

L(*t  me  here  briefly  outline  the  conception  towards  which 
the  thought  of  tlie  age  seems  to  lie  tending;  I  rail  it  the 
Uleolnfirji  view.  It  is  limited  and  defined  bv  a  double  anti- 
thesis,  i  Ui  the  one  sid<%  by  hedonUtic  utilitariaMUfn^  which 
teaches  that  pleasure  is  the  thing  of  absolute  wurtli,  to  which 
virtue  and  morality  are  related  as  means.     In  opiNjuitiun  t<» 
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this,  tcleological  ethics  contends  that  not  the  feeling  of 
pleasure,  but  the  objective  content  of  life  itself,  which  is 
experienced  with  pleasure,  is  the  thing  of  worth.  Pleasure 
is  the  form  in  which  the  subject  becomes  immediately  aware 
of  the  object  and  its  value.  Intuitionalistic  formalism  is  the 
other  antithesis.  This  regards  the  observance  of  a  system 
of  a  priori  rules,  of  the  moral  laws,  as  the  thing  of  absolute 
worth.  In  opposition  to  this,  teleological  ethics  contends 
that  the  thing  of  absolute  worth  is  not  the  observance  of 
the  moral  laws,  but  the  substance  which  is  embraced  in 
these  formulae,  the  human  historical  life  which  fills  the 
outline  with  an  infinite  wealth  of  manifold  concrete  forms ; 
that  the  moral  laws  exist  for  the  sake  of  life,  not  life  for 
the  sake  of  the  moral  laws. 

This  is  the  form  which  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  ethics  as 
a  systematic  science,  originally  gave  to  it.  This  conception 
controlled  the  entire  Greek  thought,  and  modern  ethics  too 
adhered  to  it,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Kant's  great  reaction 
in  favor  of  a  formalistic  intuitionalism.  Teleological  ethics, 
however,  at  once  found  an  eloquent  and  warm  defender  against 
formal  moralism  in  Schiller,  and  in  a  certain  sense  Specula- 
tive Philosophy  also  returned  to  the  old  view.  At  present 
this  science  is  again  turning  into  the  old  channels  under  the 
influence  of  the  modei^n  biological  conceptions. 
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INTRODUCTION  — NATURE    AND    FUNCTION 

OF  ETHICS 

1.  Ethics  is,  according  to  the  Greek  signification  of  the 
term,  a  science  of  customs  or  morals  (Sitten), 

There  are  two  forms  of  a  scientific  treatment  of  morals :  the 
historical-anthropological  and  the  practical.  The  first  we 
find,  for  example,  in  Herodotus  and  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
Descriptive  Sociology.  It  investigates  and  describes  the  cus- 
toms of  different  peoples  and  times ;  we  might  call  it  etho- 
graphj.  The  second  inquires  into  the  worth  of  human  customs 
and  modes  of  behavior ;  its  object  is  to  guide  us  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  life.  The  Greeks  applied  the  term  ethics  to  inves- 
tigations of  the  latter  kind.  It  was  Aristotle  who  gave  to 
this  science  its  name  and  systematic  form.  —  The  following 
introductory  remarks  will  endeavor  to  define  provisionally  the 
nature  of  such  a  science. 

2.  All  scientific  discussions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
theoretical  and  practical^  theories  and  technologies,  sciences 
proper  and  arts.  The  former  aim  at  knowledge,  the  latter 
seek  to  control  things  by  human  action,  they  tell  us  how  to 
make  the  world  subservient  to  our  purposes. 

According  to  the  above  definition,  ethics  belongs  to  the 
practical  sciences ;  its  function  is  to  show  how  human  life  as 
such  must  be  fashioned  to  realize  its  purpose  or  end.  Conse- 
quently, it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  practical  sciences,  em- 
bracing them  all  in  a  certain  measure,  for  all  arts  ultimately 
serve  a  common  purpose :  the  perfection  of  human  life.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  commerce  as  of  the 
art  of  education  and  government.     Hence,  the  corresponding 
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arts  arc  sulxirdinatcd  to  ethics,  the  theory  of  tho  art  of  life, 
or  incliultHl  a»  itA  parts. 

All  practical  sciciicoft  arc  based  on  theories.  Thejr  are 
merely  the  application  of  theoretical  truths  to  the  solution 
of  practical  problems.  The  theoretical  science  to  which  ethics 
boars  this  relation  is  the  science  of  man*  anthropoloity  and 
ptychoh'jy.  Presup|H>siii);^  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
tlie  conditions  of  human  life«  ethics  undertakes  to  answer  tho 
question :  What  forms  of  social  life  and  what  modes  of  indi- 
vidual conduct  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  fwrfection 
of  human  nature?  A  comparison  with  another  practical 
science  will  make  the  relation  clear.  The  function  of  met/i- 
cinf  is  to  teach  mt*n  the  physiciairs  art  ;  and  the  obj<*<*t  of  this 
art  is  to  aid  tho  btxly  in  reaching  its  |ierfect  development,  to 
bring  alxMit  favorable  ccmditions,  to  ward  off  dangers*  to 
r«>move  disturbances;  dietotics  and  thera|>eutics  together  per- 
form this  function,  rhy^ical  anthropology  forms  the  theoret^ 
ical  basis  of  ni<*dicinc.  We  may,  therefore,  say  :  AVAiVt  bears 
tlie  same  n*lation  to  tjeneral  anthropolo*;}f  as  medidne  to 
yktffiral  anthn»it*»hnjy.  Bas4*<I  on  the  knowh*<lgc  of  corpon»al 
natun*,  modirine  instructs  us  to  solve  the  problomn  of  eor- 
|M>n*ul  lif«\  to  tlir  <*iid  that  tlit*  iMnly  may  |ierform  all  its  func- 
ti(»nH  in  a  healthv  munnor  durinsr  its  natural  existence  ;  while 
etiiirH,  Imsiiii;  itself  on  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
g«*iit>ntK  <*H|M*rinlly  of  its  spiritual  and  s«K*ifiI  hide,  aims  to 
solve  all  the  prolil«*ms  (»f  life  ko  that  it  mny  roarii  its  fulli*st« 
m«iHt  l>«*autiful,  and  nitmt  |>rrf(^t  d«*v(*lMpm«*nt.  We  miirht* 
tlirrrfon*.  rail  4*tlii(*s  ti»frvr«'f/  f/iVfWi«*««  to  whieh  nHnlicine 
and  all  tin*  fitlirr  t«*rhnolo(;ioM,  like  |M*<lairoiry.  |»ulitic*s,  rtc, 
ate  relatrd  ns  h|M*rial  |»urts,  or  as  auxiliary  M*ieneeii.  With 
this  vitw  th«*  futihitcr  of  f»\stematic  moral  philostiphy,  Aris- 
totle, ^li<ill\  a«jri*«-H. 

A  reiii:irk  uill  n<>t  U*  out  of  place  here.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
that  the  artH  an-  ii<>t  really  new,  inde|i«>ndent  soieneen.  .Nrience 
di*als  with  the  nature  of  things.     The  fact  that  obj(*cts  uiajr 
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be  modified  by  our  action  does  not  constitute  a  special  phase 
of  their  nature.  Science  might,  therefore,  confine  itself  to 
calling  attention  to  this  in  occasional  interspersed  remarks; 
physics  might,  for  example,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  steam, 
add  the  following  note :  Such  and  such  particular  properties 
of  gases  enable  us  to  utilize  them  as  motors.  The  technolo- 
gies would  thus  be  inserted  into  the  theories  as  corollaries. 

If  human  beings  were  essentially  theoretical  beings,  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  such  a  procedure.  But  such 
is  not  the  case ;  they  are,  rather,  pre-eminently  practical  or 
volitional  beings.  The  practical  problems  are  earlier  and  more 
important  than  the  theoretical  problems.  The  sciences,  we 
may  say,  without  going  far  amiss,  have  been  invented  to  solve 
problems;  knowledge  is,  at  least  in  its  first  beginnings,  a 
means  to  practical  ends.  Thus,  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
means  to  the  art  of  healing ;  geometry,  as  the  name  indicates, 
a  means  to  the  surveyor's  art.  Similarly,  philosophy,  or 
the  universal  theoretical  science,  owes  its  origin  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  meaning  and  object  of  life.  Yes,  we  may 
go  still  farther  and  say  :  The  ultimate  motive  impelling  men 
to  meditate  upon  the  nature  of  the  universe  will  always  be  the 
desire  to  reach  some  conclusion  concerning  the  meaning,  the 
source,  and  the  goal  of  their  own  lives.  The  origin  and  end 
of  all  philosophy  is  consequently  to  be  sought  in  ethics. 

The  priority  of  the  practical  sciences  is  shown  in  a  remark- 
able way  by  the  form  which  scientific  instruction  has  assumed 
on  its  highest  stage.  Our  university  sciences  are  absolutely 
governed  by  practical  ends.  The  medical  sciences  do  not 
really  form  a  systematic  science ;  they  are  united  by  a  prac- 
tical aim :  the  medical  faculty  is  a  technical  training  school 
for  physicians.  It  draws  all  such  theoretical  sciences  into  the 
sphere  of  its  instruction  as  it  regards  essential  and  useful  to 
the  technical  training  of  its  students.  In  this  way,  physiology 
and  anatomy,  which,  in  a  classification  based  on  purely  theo- 
retical  principles,  would,  of  course,  be -grouped  under  the 
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lutural  sciences^  under  the  title  biology,  came  into  the  facultjr 
of  medicine.  The  same  is  true  of  jurisprudence  and  theology. 
Neither  of  these  is  a  special,  independent  science ;  the  fac- 
ulties of  law  and  theoh>^y  are  technical  training  schools,  the 
former  for  judges  and  uiBcials,  the  latter  for  preachers  and 
spiritual  advisers  ;  and  whatever  knowledge  is  required  by  the 
members  of  these  professions,  they  draw  u|>on  and  make  sub- 
servient to  tlieir  goal.  A  purely  theoretical  classification  of 
the  sciences  would  place  all  these  subjects  either  under  the 
head  of  history  or  pliilosophy.  The  question  as  to  what  was 
or  is  the  law  in  any  particular  country  belongs  to  history,  as 
well  as  the  question  concerning  the  essence  or  the  historical 
development  of  a  particular  religion.  The  question,  however, 
concerning  the  nature  of  law  in  general  and  its  si^iificance  for 
human  conduct  b<*longs  to  practical  philosophy ;  tiie  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  (tod  and  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
vers(%  to  metaphysics.  —  We  iiave  here  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  knowledge  exists  for  the  sake  of  life,  not  life  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge. 

3.  liCt  me  add  a  few  further  statements  concerning  the 
function  snd  method  of  ethics. 

It  has  a  double  function  to  perform  :  to  determine  the  end 
of  life,  or  the  highest  good,  and  to  point  out  the  way,  or  the 
ni<*anii.  of  n*alizin^  it. 

It  !;«  the  buNJness  of  the  doctrine  of  t^oodt  (Oiiterlrhre)  to 
establish  the  goal,  or  the  highest  good.  It  will,  to  forestall 
the  contents  of  a  subse«|uent  chapter,  regard  as  the  highest 
good,  stating  it  in  a  gi*neral  formula,  a  perfect  life^  that  is,  a 
life  leading  to  the  complete  development  of  the  iNNiily  and 
mental  |K)wers  and  to  their  full  exercise  in  all  the  spheres  of 

human  existenci*,   in    close   communion    with    other   closelv 

• 

relat4i|  |ierfMiim.  nn<l  fully  |uirticipatiiiir  in  tlie  historical  and 

spiritual  lift*  of  fi<»ci<*ty  at  large.     Tht*  term  welfare  (  WoU- 

fahrt)  may  aU«»  be  enipl4i\ed  to  df*sitniut«*  this  goal,  —  which 

would  suggrf»t  the  Bubj«*cti\'e  element  involved  in  it,  or  the 
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fact  that  such  a  life  yields  satisfaction  (  WohlgefuhT).  Here, 
howeyer,  we  must  guard  against  the  misconception  that  this 
feeling  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure  is  what  gives  life  its  real 
worth.  The  feeling  is  not  the  good,  but  the  form  in  which 
the  good  is  known  and  enjoyed  by  the  subject. 

The  other  function  of  ethics  is  to  show  by  what  inner  quali- 
ties and  modes  of  conduct  the  highest  good,  or  the  perfect 
life,  is  attained  and  realized.  This  problem  is  solved  in  the 
doctrine  of  virtues  and  the  doctrine  of  duties  {Tugend-  und 
Pflichtenlehre).  The  doctrine  of  duties  describes  in  general 
formulae  how  we  must  conduct  ourselves  in  order  successfully 
to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  that  is,  attain  to  perfection. 
The  doctrine  of  duties  sets  forth  how  we  must  fashion  the 
character,  or  the  will,  in  order  to  realize  that  goal :  it  makes 
clear  to  us  that  prudence,  courage,  justice,  veracity,  are  quali- 
ties which  enable  us  correctly  to  solve  the  problems  of  life, 
while  their  opposites,  thoughtlessness,  cowardice,  and  pleasure- 
seeking,  inconsiderate  selfishness  and  base  mendacity,  hinder 
the  realization  of  the  perfect  life. 

Here,  however,  we  must  at  once  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portant fact.  The  means  employed  to  realize  the  perfect  life 
are  not  merely  external,  technical  means,  having  no  inde- 
pendent value,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  parts  of  its  con- 
tent. Just  as  the  means  of  dietetics,  work  and  exercise,  rest 
and  sleep,  as  functions  of  life,  at  the  same  time  form  constit- 
uents of  bodily  life,  so  the  virtues  and  their  exercise  form 
the  contents  of  the  perfect  life.  Or,  to  use  a  different  illus- 
tration :  Each  part  in  a  good  poem  is  a  means  of  expressing 
and  unfolding  the  whole,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  superfluous 
episode ;  and,  conversely,  every  means  also  necessarily  forms 
a  part  of  the  poem  itself  and  as  such  possesses  its  own  poetic 
value.  So,  too,  everything  in  moral  life  is  both  a  means  and 
a  part  of  the  end,  something  that  exists  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  The  virtues  have  absolute  worth 
as  phases  of  the  perfect  man,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
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valuable  as  means,  in  so  far  as  tlie  perfect  life  is  realized 
through  them.  Id  both  cases,  however,  a  difTercnce  may  be 
noted.  Not  all  the  parts  of  a  work  of  art  have  the  same 
value  when  compared  with  the  pur|)ose  underlying  it,  nor  are 
the  different  virtues  e4|ually  ini|>ortant  as  means  of  realizing 
the  fierfect  life.  Similarly,  the  different  duties  may  be  graded 
acconling  to  their  im|M>rtance. 

4.  Iict  us  now  in(|uire  into  the  method  of  ethics.  What  is 
the  source  of  its  knowledge  ?  How  does  it  prove  the  truth  of 
its  |>ro|M)Hitions  T 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  empirical  and  m- 
tiotial  knowledge.  The  latter,  of  which  mathematics  is  the 
prototype,  deduces  propositions  from  definitions  and  axioms, 
and  demonstrates  them  logically  ;  that  is,  it  shows  that  they 
follow  as  necessary  cons(H)uences  from  the  principles.  Em- 
pirical sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  like  physics  and  chemistry, 
observe  facts  and  reduce  them  to  general  formule,  which 
aim  to  express  the  uniformity  in  the  behavior  of  things; 
such  formula*  we  call  causal  laws.  Tlie  proof  of  the  truth  of 
these  propositions  does  not  consist  in  showing  their  logical 
connection  with  certain  prcsup|Kised  dc'finitions,  but  in  point- 
ing out  that  tliey  adequately  express  an  observed  causal 
connection. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  ethics  rcscm- 
bl(*s  the  natural  sciences,  rather  than  mathematics,  in  its 
methoil.  It  d(K*s  ntit  deduce  and  demonstrate  propositions 
from  conropts,  but  discovers  the  relations  which  exist  be* 
tween  farts«  and  which  may  Xtc  established  by  experience. 
Such  and  such  a  mcMle  of  conduct  has  such  and  such  an 
eff«*rt :  that  is  the  g«*ncral  fonn  of  its  argument.  Or,  to  state 
it  in  tli«*  ronverttfMl  form  in  which  tlie  causal  connections  are 
expr«*iiM«*d  in  all  practical  or  technical  sciences  :  In  order  to 
produce  or  pn*vcnt  such  and  such  n*sults,  such  and  such 
means  art*  nrrmsary.  (^uai  in  rontemplatione  instar  causae^ 
id  in  optratione  inetar  rttpdae^  says   liacon ;  the  causal  law 
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becomes  a  practical  rule.  But  the  correctness  of  the  rule  is 
proved  by  the  causal  connection  ;  and  causal  connections  are 
ascertained  by  experience  alone.  Experience  proves  that 
cleanliness,  exercise,  fresh  air,  are  means  of  preserving 
health.  So,  too,  experience  proves  that  prudent  and  rational 
conduct,  a  regular  vocation,  a  well-ordered  family  life,  are 
conducive  to  life  ;  and  that  indolence,  shiftlessness,  dis- 
honesty, and  malice  have  the  tendency  to  make  life  miser- 
able and  to  destroy  it. 

The  rationalistic  view  denies  to  ethics  its  empirical  char- 
acter. It  claims  that  propositions  of  morals  are  neither  cap- 
able nor  in  need  of  empirical  proof.  It  regards  them  as  the 
expressions  of  an  innate  faculty,  conscience,  or  practical 
reason,  which  judges  and  legislates  a  priori.  It  asserts  that 
everybody  knows  what  is  right  or  wrong  without  any  expe- 
rience. Experience  decides  what  is  advantageous  or  disad- 
vantageous in  its  effects,  but  everybody  knows  before  all 
experience  what  is  good  or  bad,  and  no  experience  -of  what 
human  beings  really  do  or  what  may  be  the  actual  effects  of 
their  action  can  place  in  doubt  or  correct  this  immediate 
knowledge  of  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Our  answer  is:  It  is  indeed  true  that  mankind  did  not 
await  the  coming  of  moral  philosophy  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad.  Morality  is  older  than  moral  philos- 
ophffj  and  there  could  be  no  moral  philosophy  without  morality 
as  its  presupposition.  It  arises  as  the  reflection  on  an  exist- 
ing positive  morality,  which  governs  life  and  judgment,  and 
which  is  not  destroyed  or  made  superfluous  by  its  appearance. 
It  is  also  true  that  something  like  an  inner  voice  speaks  to 
the  individual :  You  ought  to  do  this,  you  must  not  do  that ! 
and  that  too  without  any  reasons,  in  the  form  of  an  uncon- 
ditional imperative.  This  inner  voice  we  call  conscience. 
We  shall  recur  to  the  anthropological  explanation  and  teleo- 
logical  interpretation  of  these  things  later  on.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  show  that  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
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that  moral  philoaophjr  must  bo  an  a-prioriitie  or  rational 
science.  Let  the  science  of  dietetics  again  serre  as  an  illus- 
tration to  explain  our  meaning. 

What  was  said  of  the  moral  conduct  of  life  may  also  be 
applied  to  bodily  life.  Just  as  men  did  not  await  tlie  coming 
of  moral  philosophy  before  distinguishing  between  good  and 
bad,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  science  of 
dietetics  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  wholesome  and 
the  unwhulesonie.  Ijong  before  medicine  or  any  science 
existed,  hungry  men  ate,  the  thirsty  quenched  their  thirst, 
and  the  shivering  covered  themselves  with  skins.  The  ques* 
tion :  Why  do  they  do  this,  why  is  bread  good  for  the  hungry, 
and  water  for  the  thirnty  ?  would  have  seiMued  as  strange  to 
them  as  the  question  :  Why  is  stealing  wrong?  seems  to  our 
schoolboys.  It  is  self-evident ;  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
for  it.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  scientific  investigation 
begins  by  regarding  everything  that  has  previously  been 
accepted  as  self-evident,  as  a  problem.  After  m(*n  had  lived 
for  untold  agi*s  according  to  the  absolute  im|)eratives  of  a 
naturalistic  dietetics  and  an  equally  naturalistic  thera|»eutics, 
which  continue  even  to  this  day  in  the  prescriptions  or  abso* 
lute  imfteratives  of  |>opular  dietetics  and  medicine,  what  we 
call  scientific  medicine  arose.  Slowly  and  gradually,  by 
means  of  observation  and  experiment,  we  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  organization  of  the  body  and  its  relation  to  the 
external  conditions  of  life,  and  have  thus  lieen  gradually  en- 
abled to  prove  the  appropriateness  of  methods  and  cures 
which  have  long  be<rn  practised,  and  to  eliminate  useless  or 
harmful  ones,  and  to  employ  new  ones  in  their  stead. 

Moral  philosophy  occupies  a  similar  position.  It,  too,  is 
confronted  with  a  naturalistic,  unscientific,  traditional  moral- 
ity. Just  as  boflily  life  was  originally  governed  by  instinct* 
and  blind  habits,  without  physiology,  so  the  entire  human 
life,  eft|iecially  ^k\ix\  life,  was  originally  governed  without 
science,  br  a  kind  of  moral  instincts.     Tliose  moral  instincta 
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of  peoples  are  called  customs  (^Sitten).  I  employ  this  term 
to  designate  all  those  obligatory  habits  and  forms  of  life,  all 
those  customs  and  laws,  which  uniformly  govern  the  life  of 
every  member  of  a  community.  Like  the  dietetic  rules,  these 
customs  appear  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  the 
form  of  absolute  commands,  which  assign  no  reason  for  their 
validity.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  rob,  or  defraud  a  member  of  thy 
tribe, — so  conscience  speaks,  without  grounds  and  conditions ;. 
to  do  80  is  bad :  that  is  a  self-evident  truth,  just  like  the  truth 
that  fire  burns,  and  bread  satisfies  hunger. 

Is  this  truth  really  incapable  of  proof,  can  moral  philosophy 
do  nothing  but  collect  and  arrange  these  absolute  commands- 
and  prohibitions  ?  To  say  so  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  character 
as  a  science,  for  science  does  not  consist  in  taking  inventories^ 
but  in  the  discovery  and  proof  of  truths.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  truths  of  popular  morality  themselves  suggest  a 
different  answer ;  they  also  appear  in  another  form,  namely 
in  the  form  of  proverbs:  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall;  Liea 
are  short-lived ;  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  Here  the  imperative  appears  in 
the  form  of  an  assertion,  one  in  which  the  reason  is  implied : 
Do  not  lie,  for  lies  are  short-lived ;  Do  not  cheat,  for  ill-gotten 
gains  do  not  prosper.  And  this  suggests  to  us  the  real  func- 
tion of  B,  philosophy  of  morals.  It  must  unfold  in  detail  the 
reasons,  which  are  simply  implied  in  popular  morality,  for 
the  different  value  of  the  different  modes  of  conduct.  Like 
the  science  of  dietetics,  it  must  show  that  certain  modes  of 
conduct  which  have  been  followed  instinctively  for  a  long  time,, 
are  suited  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  human  life,  and  are 
tlierefore  beneficial,  while  others  are  injurious  and  pernicious. 
It  will  show,  for  example,  that  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
falsehood  to  injure  the  deceiver,  the  person  deceived,  and  the 
entire  community  which  is  united  by  the  ties  of  language,  by 
destroying  confidence  and  thereby  undermining  the  founda- 
tion of  social  life,  without  which  real  human  life  is  not  pos- 
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ftiblc.  It  will  show  that  stealing  diiiturbs  the  economic  life 
of  the  injured  partjr,  and  almost  necessarily  utterly  destroys 
that  of  the  thief,  and,  finally,  that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the 
entire  community  by  making  pro[ierty  insecure,  which  is  the 
inevitable  effect  of  theft,  and  thereby  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  civilization  and  all  human  life.  In  this  way,  moral 
philosophy  changes  instinctivr  custom  into  conscious  purpos- 
iveness. 

But  it  may  possibly  do  more  than  this.  Just  as  medical 
dietetics  does  not  merely  explain,  but  rectifies  the  rules  of 
natural  dietetics,  so  moral  philosophy  does  not  merely  justify 
the  injunctions  of  natural  morality,  but  also  supplements  and 
corrects  them.  Tlius  it  may,  for  example,  in  giving  the  rea> 
sons  for  a  rule,  at  tlie  same  time  define  the  limits  within 
which  it  holds.  In  explaining  the  perniciousness  of  false- 
hood, it  at  the  same  time  helps  us  to  decide  when  wilful 
deception  may  be  allowable  and  necessary.  It  solves  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  lie  of  necessity,  which  so  strangely 
confuses  common*sense  (as  well  as  many  moralists).  By 
showing  why  it  is  good  to  forgive  injuries,  it  at  the  same 
time  determines  under  what  conditions  alone  forgiveness  is 
possible,  and  under  what  conditions  retaliation  is  necessary. 
Naturalistic  morality  with  its  alisolute  imperatives  leaves 
us  entirely  in  the  lurch  in  complicated  cases;  it  leaves  it  to 
the  individual's  own  instinct  or  to  his  tact,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally called,  to  settle  the  point  Moral  philosophy  cannot 
make  tact  su|)erfluouA ;  particular  decisions,  based  u|K>n  con- 
crete circumstances,  must  always  be  left  t4i  tact ;  but  it  may 
lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  tact  which  will  accomplish 
more  than  these  absolute  im|ieratives. 

Such  is  the  method  of  ethics  in  the  df>ctrine  of  virtues  and 
duties.  It  explains  its  pro|NMitions  teleologically  and  caus- 
ally :  in  order  to  reach  such  and  such  a  goal,  surh  and  such 
behavior  is  necessary.  But  what  nlxnit  the  kno%cUd*je  of  the 
goal  itmrlft     From  what  source  does  ethics  derive  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  perfect  life  ;  how  does  it  prove  that  its  definition 
of  the  highest  good  is  correct  ? 

Here  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  We  may  say :  The 
nature  of  the  highest  good  is  in  reality  not  determined  by  the 
intellect,  but  by  the  will.  The  individual  has  an  idea  of 
the  conduct  of  his  individual  life,  a  life-ideal,  the  realization  of 
which  he  feels  to  be  his  true  function  as  well  as  the  highest 
goal  of  his  desires.  It  is  really  not  the  intellect  from  which 
this  ideal  springs,  although  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  idea ; 
its  excellence  cannot  be  proved  to  the  reason ;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  reflection  of  the  innermost  essence  and  the  will  of  the 
individual  himself  in  ideation.  If  other  individuals  have 
different  ideals,  I  cannot  prove  to  them  the  inadequacy  of 
their  ideals  either  by  logical  demonstrations  or  by  empirical 
causal  investigations.  I  may,  perhaps,  make  them  feel  the 
value  of  my  ideal  by  the  mere  revelation  and  description  of  it ; 
indeed,  I  may  convince  them  that  mine  has  greater  value  than 
theirs,  and  thus  win  them  over  to  mine.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  the  understanding,  but  the  will  which  impels  them  to  de- 
cide in  its  favor.  The  intellect  as  such  knows  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  values,  it  distinguishes  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  real  and  unreal,  but  not  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 

Earlier  ethics  frequently  discussed  the  question  whether  rea- 
son or  feeling  was  the  source  of  moral  knowledge.  We  shall 
say  that  both  are  involved.  The  question  :  What  is  a  good 
life,  will  in  the  last  analysis  be  decided  by  immediate,  incontro- 
vertible feeling,  in  which  the  innermost  essence  of  the  being 
manifests  itself.  It  is  as  impossible  to  force  a  man  by  logical 
proofs  to  love  and  admire  an  ideal  of  life  as  it  is  to  make  his 
tongue  feel  the  sweetness  or  bitterness  of  a  particular  fruit. 
We  can  arouse  such  feelings  only  by  showing  that  an  object 
possesses  the  qualities  which  originally  produced  them  in 
him,  owing  to  his  nature.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  a  person's 
taste  for  the  goods  of  life  may  be  changed  by  habit,  as  his 
taste  for   certain  foods  may   be  changed.     In    that    case. 
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however,  the  change  depends  on  the  internal  modification 
of  tlie  nature  of  the  being.  But  we  may,  when  once  the 
conception  of  the  highest  good  is  established,  make  clear  to 
the  intellect  that  such  or  such  means  are  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  its  realization. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  |>o8sible  to  give  a  scientific  defini- 
tion of  the  hi^liest  good,  which  shall  be  valid  for  all,  —  one, 
that  is,  which  we  can  force  every  individual  by  logical  proofs  to 
accept ;  or,  at  least,  it  will  be  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the 
will  itself  is  fundamentally  the  same  in  all  individuals.  And 
we  may,  considering  the  far-reaching  similarity  of  the  powers 
and  the  conditions  of  life,  assume  that  this  is,  in  a  certain  de- 
gr(*e«  actually  the  case.  Jupt  as  all  the  members  of  an  animal 
s|M'cies,  on  the  whole,  desire  to  {>erform  the  same  functions, 
so  we  shall  find  a  certain  similarity  of  ends  or  aims  in  the 
human  H|>ecies.  It  would  lie  the  business  of  a  kind  of  natural- 
historical  invest iiration  to  dJHCover  such  a  uniform  goal.  It 
would  have  to  \h*  shown,  in  the  most  general  formula*,  what 
men  artually  desire  as  the  highest  good,  or  the  |»orfect  life. 
The  purfHiHC  of  the  moralist  would  here  l>e  identical  with  that 
of  the  biolo^JHt  :  lit*  would  k»e  obliged  not  to  pn>Hcril>c  the 
goal  i>f  lift*,  but  to  discover  it.  Slionld  lie,  however,  Micceed 
in  diHcoviTiuir  a  universal  end  of  lifr.  he  could  not,  of  course, 
rt*fuHe  to  (h'Hignate  individuaU  absolutfly  deviating  from  tlie 
goal,  f»r  haviuL^  difTfrt-ntly -fashioned  wills  (if  there  should  be 
sui'liK  an  abnormal  forms.  As  in  well  known,  there  are  [ler* 
vrriM*  sexual  impuliM»s.  Although  it  is  )m(K>8sible  to  pro%c 
to  thoiM*  who  are  so  afTiicte<l  that  their  impulHes  are  [ier%'cr»e 

-  they  say  :  Ini|»ulM*s  are  fart  a  ;  yi»ur  impuls4^  tending  as  it 
d«M-H,  is  no  more  nn*\  no  lesn  a  mrn*  fact  than  «»urs  —  tho 
phyi«ioh>gist  is  convinced  that  it  is  abnormal,  and  tho  persiin 
so  ofilicti'd  can  he  clearly  made  to  nee  that  he  is  an  exception, 
and  that  life  wuuld  not  !>«'  (M>»»iiib|r  if  the  p^Tversity  were  the 
rule.  The  nnmv  reasoniuk'  applifa  to  an  abuormal  will.  A 
man,  fur  eianipU*,  who  is  M'usitivi*  only  to  sensual  impressions* 
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say,  to  those  of  the  palate,  and  has  absolutely  no  appreciation  of 
the  other  pleasures,  the  pleasures  which  spring  from  perception 
and  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  powers,  or  is  totally  iudiflferent 
to  the  weal  and  woe  of  his  human  surroundings  or  uniformly 
enjoys  their  sufferings :  such  a  being  we  should  regard  as  an 
abnormal  form,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  him  per- 
verse, even  though  we  could  not  convince  him  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  condemnatory  judgment.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  would  not  even  grant  that  his  nature  was  abnormal, 
that  is,  a  deviation  from  the  average,  nay,  he  might  assert 
that  could  we  but  look  beneath  the  outward  appearances  we 
should  find  that  all  others  thought  and  felt  as  he  did. 

5.  Let  me  here  add  a  remark  concerning  the  relation  of 
moral  laws  to  natural  laws.  Natural  laws  are  formulae  which 
express  the  constant  uniformity  of  natural  occurrences.  In 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  the  concept  is  interpreted  to 
mean  an  absolute  uniformity,  one  admitting  of  no  exceptions. 
Thus,  physics  assumes  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  an  exact 
mathematical  expression  of  the  uniform  reciprocal  action  of 
all  masses  in  the  universe.  In  this  sense,  the  law  of  causality 
itself  is  conceived  as  a  strictly  universal  natural  law.  In  a 
wider  sense,  however,  we  also  designate  as  natural  laws  such 
uniform  occurrences  in  nature  as  are  not  absolutely,  but  rela- 
tively constant.  The  laws  of  biology  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
this  class ;  for  example,  the  laws  which  express  the  uniformity 
of  structure  and  function  of  an  animal  or  plant  species.  In 
this  sense,  we  may  evidently  call  the  propositions  of  medical 
dietetics  natural  laws :  As  a  rule  such  and  such  a  method  of 
procedure  reacts  upon  the  body  in  such  and  such  a  way  ;  Cold 
water  ablutions  harden  the  skin  and  the  entire  organism 
against  changes  in  temperature  ;  The  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  systems  leads  to  an  increase  in  strength 
and  skill,  while  organs  which  are  not  used  decay  ;  Opium  and 
alcohol  have  such  and  such  direct  and  such  and  such  indi- 
rect effects  upon  the  organism.     All  these  are  uniformities 
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however,  the  change  depends  on  the  internal  modificatiuii 
of  the  nature  of  the  being.  But  we  may,  when  once  the 
conception  of  the  highest  good  is  established,  make  clear  to 
the  intellect  that  such  or  such  means  are  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  its  realization. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  possible  to  give  a  scientific  defini- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  which  shall  be  valid  for  all,  —  one, 
that  is,  which  we  can  force  every  individual  by  logical  priM)fs  to 
accept ;  or,  at  least,  it  will  be  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the 
will  itself  is  fundamentally  the  same  in  all  individuals.  And 
we  may,  considering  the  far-reaching  similarity  of  the  i>owers 
and  the  conditions  of  life,  assume  that  this  is,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, actually  the  case.  Just  as  all  the  members  of  an  animal 
sfiecies,  on  the  whole,  desire  to  perform  the  same  functions, 
so  we  shall  find  a  certain  similarity  of  ends  or  aims  in  the 
human  s|»ecies.  It  would  be  the  business  of  a  kind  of  natural- 
historical  investipition  to  discover  such  a  uniform  goal.  It 
would  have  to  lie  shown,  in  the  most  general  f«)nnule,  what 
men  actually  desire  as  the  highest  good,  or  the  |»erfect  life. 
Tlie  puqMise  of  the  moralist  would  here  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  biologist :  he  would  be  oblige<l  not  to  pn'Hcrilie  the* 
g«)al  of  life,  but  to  discover  it.  Should  he,  howev<*r,  Hucceed 
in  discov«*rin^  a  universal  end  of  life,  he  could  not,  of  rouriK*, 
refuse  to  designate  individuals  absulut^rly  deviating  from  the 
goal,  or  havini;;  difFeri'ntly-fashioned  wiliH  (if  there  should  be 
sueli),  as  abnormal  forms.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  |»er- 
verse  sexual  impulses.  Although  it  is  tmposiiible  to  pnne 
to  those  who  are  so  afflicted  that  their  impulses  are  fierverite 
—  they  say :  Impulses  are  facts ;  your  impulw*,  t4*nding  as  it 
d(M*s,  is  no  more  and  no  less  a  mere  fact  than  ours  —  the 
physiologist  is  convinced  that  it  is  abnormal,  and  the  |)ersi>n 
so  afllict<*d  can  be  clearly  made  to  see  that  he  is  an  exception, 
and  that  life  would  not  be  possible  if  the  pervemity  were  thr 
nile.  The  name  reas4>ning  applies  to  an  abn<irmal  will.  A 
man,  for  example,  who  is  sensitive  only  to  sensual  impr(*ssioiis. 
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say,  to  those  of  the  palate,  and  has  absolutely  no  appreciation  of 
the  other  pleasures,  the  pleasures  which  spring  from  perception 
and  knowledge,  the  exercise  of  powers,  or  is  totally  indifiFerent 
to  the  weal  and  woe  of  his  human  surroundings  or  uniformly 
enjoys  their  sufferings :  such  a  being  we  should  regard  as  an 
abnormal  form,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  him  per- 
Terse,  even  though  we  could  not  convince  him  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  condemnatory  judgment.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  would  not  even  grant  that  his  nature  was  abnormal, 
that  is,  a  deviation  from  the  average,  nay,  he  might  assert 
that  could  we  but  look  beneath  the  outward  appearances  we 
should  find  that  all  others  thought  and  felt  as  he  did. 

5.  Let  me  here  add  a  remark  concerning  the  relation  of 
moral  laws  to  natural  laws.  Natural  laws  are  formulae  which 
express  the  constant  uniformity  of  natural  occurrences.  In 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  the  concept  is  interpreted  to 
mean  an  absolute  uniformity,  one  admitting  of  no  exceptions. 
Thus,  physics  assumes  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  an  exact 
mathematical  expression  of  the  uniform  reciprocal  action  of 
all  masses  in  the  universe.  In  this  sense,  the  law  of  causality 
itself  is  conceived  as  a  strictly  universal  natural  law.  In  a 
wider  sense,  however,  we  also  designate  as  natural  laws  such 
uniform  occurrences  in  nature  as  are  not  absolutely,  but  rela- 
tively constant.  The  laws  of  biology  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
this  class ;  for  example,  the  laws  which  express  the  uniformity 
of  structure  and  function  of  an  animal  or  plant  species.  In 
this  sense,  we  may  evidently  call  the  propositions  of  medical 
dietetics  natural  laws :  As  a  rule  such  and  such  a  method  of 
procedure  reacts  upon  the  body  in  such  and  such  a  way  ;  Gold 
water  ablutions  harden  the  skin  and  the  entire  organism 
against  changes  in  temperature ;  The  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  systems  leads  to  an  increase  in  strength 
and  skill,  while  organs  which  are  not  used  decay  ;  Opium  and 
alcohol  have  such  and  such  direct  and  such  and  such  indi- 
rect effects  upon  the  organism.     All  these  arc  uniformities 
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which  cannot  be  determined  with  mathematical  exactness, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  complezitj  of  vital  processes,  do 
not  appear  with  the  same  constant  regularity  as  those  de- 
scribed by  physics,  but  nevertheless  they  express  universal 
and  regular  tendencies. 

In  the  same  sense,  we  may  call  the  propositions  of  ethics 
natural  laws :  they,  too,  express  the  constant  connections 
existing  between  modes  of  conduct  and  their  effects  u|M>n 
life.  Falsehood  has  tlie  tendency  to  produce  distrust;  dis- 
trust has  the  tendency  to  disturb  and  destroy  human  s<MMal 
life :  these  are  generalizations  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ass4*r- 
tion  that  alcohol  tends  to  impair  consciousness.  Tlie  proinmi- 
tion :  Idleness  weakens  the  powers  of  the  understanding  and 
the  will,  is  nothing  but  a  universal  biological  law,  translated 
into  psychological  language. 

The  objection  is  urged :  Tlie  pro[Kwitions  of  ethics  or  the 
moral  laws  declare  what  ouffki  to  f»r,  and  not  trhat  u,  as  do 
the  natural  laws.  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  is  a  law  of  morality, 
one  that  is  universally  valid  in  spite  of  all  the  deviatioim  of 
realitv.  Tlie  moral  laws«  it  is  hrld,  are  clom*lv  n*latcd  to 
the  laws  on  the  statute  books,  not  to  the  laws  of  natun*. — 
Tliey  are  certainly  relatirtl  to  these  ;  nay,  |»erha|m  we  inny 
say  that  the  statutes  merely  repn.*M*nt  a  s^^ction  of  the  moral 
law.  But  that  d(M.>s  not  hinder  them  from  being  related  to 
natural  laws.  The  statutory  laws  undoubt«Mlly  ex|»reiiH  what 
ought  Ui  \h\  and  there  arc  exceptions  to  them  in  actual 
praetia*.  Still  these  arc  but  exceptions;  as  a  rule,  the  law- 
is  an  expression  of  the  actual  behavior  of  tlie  citizens ;  we 
should  surely  not  reckon  among  the  laws  of  the  state  a  law 
that  is  univcrsallv  violated.  It  is  a  real  law,  not  lieeauM*  it 
is  printed  on  a  piece  of  |>a|ier,  but  bi*cause  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  uniformity  of  action,  even  though  this  unift>rinity  lio 
not  absolute.  Moreover,  although  the  law  of  the  state  has 
its  origin  in  the  will  of  man,  it  is,  in  the  lant  analysis,  baAed 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  u|hid  the  causal  connections  exist- 
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ing  between  modes  of  conduct  and  their  effects  upon  life. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  forgery,  shalt  not  steal,  shalt  not  com- 
mit arson,  or,  as  the  law  declares :  Whoever  forges,  steals, 
or  commits  arson,  shall  receive  such  and  such  punishment : 
this  law  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  such  acts  have  injur- 
ious effects  upon  society.  Stealing  has  the  tendency  to 
undermine  property  rights,  forgery  has  the  tendency  to 
undermine  credit,  and  consequently  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  commodities.  This  natural  law 
is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  statutory  law ;  the  statutory  law 
is  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  members  of  a  community  whose 
aim  is  the  security  of  the  conditions  of  social  life. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  moral  law.  A  moral  law 
declares  not  only  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  is.  The  historian 
of  civilization  will  undoubtedly  declare :  It  is  an  expression  of 
the  relatively  uniform  behavior  of  the  members  of  the  group 
who  acknowledge  its  validity,  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  principle 
according  to  which  acts  are  universally  judged.  If  falsehood 
were  as  common  among  a  people  as  truth-telling,  if  falsehood 
were  not  judged  differently  from  veracity,  there  would  be  no 
moral  law  on  the  subject.  And  should  a  moralist  come  to 
such  a  community  and  say :  But  it  is  an  absolute  law  that  you 
should  not  lie,  he  would  be  told :  We  don't  understand  you, 
and  will  not  be  bothered  by  your  whims !  There  is,  of  course, 
no  such  a  people,  not  because  falsehood  ought  not  to  be,  but 
because  it  cannot  be  a  universal  mode  of  conduct.  Falsehood 
can  occur  only  as  an  exception :  that  is  a  law  of  nature,  not  a 
logical,  but  a  psychological  law.  Lying  presupposes  faith  in 
human  speech,  and  such  trust  can  exist  only  where  truth- 
telling  is  the  rule.  And  when  this  uniform  relation  between 
truth  and  confidence,  falsehood  and  distrust,  becomes  fixed 
in  conduct  and  finally  also  in  consciousness,  the  moral  law  is 
formulated  :  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  The  causal  law  forms  the 
basis  of  the  practical  rule,  in  morals  as  well  as  in  jurispru- 
dence and  medicine.     If  there  were  no  uniform  connections 
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"between  causes  and  effects,  between  acts  and  indiTidnal  and 
social  life,  there  would  be  no  moral  laws.  The  moral  law  is 
not  the  product  of  caprice,  not  the  arbitrary  command  of  a 
transcendent  despot  or  of  an  uncontrollable  ^  inner  voice,'* 
but  the  expression  of  an  inunauent  law  of  human  life.  Human 
life,  that  is,  a  life  with  a  human  mental-historical  content,  is 
possible  only  where  all  individuals  act  with  relative  uniformity, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  morality,  hence  where  the  moral 
law  has  the  validity  of  a  biological  law.  Deviations  from  the 
moral  law  have  the  tendency  to  produce  disturbances  in  indi- 
vidual and  social  life ;  absolute  violation  of  the  moral  law 
would  lead,  first,  to  tlie  destruction  of  human  historical  life, 
and  finally  also  to  the  dcstructi«m  of  its  animal  existence. 

Perhaps  a  coni|Nirison  with  the  laws  of  grammar  will  eluci* 
date  the  formal  character  of  the  moral  laws.  It  is  popularly 
sup|M>m*d  that  the  laws  of  grammar  declare  what  ought  to  Im: 
grammar  pn>scril>es  the  way  in  which  we  owjKt  to  speak. 
The  history  of  language  regards  grammar  in  a  different  light : 
grammar  does  not  prescribe  the  ways  in  which  we  ought  to 
speak,  but  describes  the  ways  in  which  wo  do  s|ieak.  The 
grammarian  of  (>othic  or  Middle  High  (trrnian  collects  and 
deficril>eM  tlie  forms  which  were  actually  used  in  the  |>ast ;  the 
paleont«>lt)giHt  collects  and  dc*scrilx*s  extinct  forms  of  life; 
and  tlir  jrrammarian  «)f  the  living  language  dM*s  the  same. 
But  a  |M*4*uliar  fact  is  oliS<*rved  here.  Tliere  is  a  difference 
in  the  language  of  different  |>eriu>nH,  of  different  writers. 
True,  we  find  gn*at  uniformity,  at  least  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  language,  in  the  declensiouH  and  conjugations,  but 
even  here  we  find  except  inns,  es|»ecially  in  the  s|Niken  word. 
This  com|M.*Is  the  grammarian,  whoite  real  aim  is  to  describe 
the  language,  to  chooiM*  lietween  different  forms,  in  onler  to 
reach  universal  pru|HmitionH.  He  will  Ik;  guidetl  in  his  choice, 
either  by  the  frefpifury  of  their  orrurrence  or  by  his  estimate 
of  the  lin:ruiMic  |H>weni  i>f  the  writers.  Certain  forms  are 
-dt'clanil    to  lie   the    normal  ones,  and   grammar,  therefore. 
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becomes  a  normative  science  after  all :  it  decides  what  is 
correct  and  what  is  incorrect.  This  procedure,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  ultimately  governed  by  teleological 
necessity :  the  purpose  of  the  language  is  to  communicate 
thoughts;  deviations  make  this  impossible,  and  they  are 
therefore  eliminated  as  disturbing  elements. 

In  the  same  way,  popular  thought  regards  it  as  the  func- 
tion of  moral  philosophy  to  prescribe  laws.  But  anthropology 
and  history  have  a  different  conception  of  the  problem.  The 
primary  aim  is  not  to  prescribe  what  men  ought  to  do,  and 
according  to  what  principles  they  ought  to  judge,  but  to 
describe  and  understand  the  ways  in  which  they  really  act 
and  live.  And  to  tmderstand  them  means  to  understand  the 
teleological  necessity  of  their  customs,  laws,  and  institutions. 
Hence,  here  as  before,  a  descriptive  and  explanatory  science 
becomes  a  normative  science:  its  propositions  become  prin- 
ciples of  judgment  and  rules  of  conduct,  in  so  far  as  they 
represent  the  conditions  of  human  welfare.^ 

6.  Let  me  now  make  a  few  more  statements  concerning 
the  function  of  ethics  to  define  the  highest  good.  In  sec- 
tion 8  we  used  the  term  perfection.  A  perfect  human  life, 
that  is,  a  life  in  which  all  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of 
man  are  folly  developed  and  exercised,  is  the  highest  good 
for  the  individual.  We  shall  have  to  discuss  the  material 
phase  of  this  definition  in  detail  later  on.  Here  I  shall 
simply  enter  upon  a  brief  consideration  of  its  formal  side. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  purely  formal,  empty  definition, 
which  may  be  filled  with  any  concrete  content  whatsoever. 
As  compared  with  this  conception,  the  definiteness  of  other 
views,  for  instance,  that  pleasure  is  the  absolute  good,  has 

1  Sehleiermacher,  whose  entire  ethics  rests  upon  a  paraUelism  between  ethics 
and  phjsics,  the  moral  law  and  the  natural  law,  discnsses  the  difference  between 
Batumi  law  and  moral  law  in  an  academic  treatise  of  the  year  1825.  (Complete 
Wofka,  8d  DiTiaion,  toI.  XL,  p.  397.)  Compare  also  F.  J.  Neumann,  Natural  Law 
and  Economic  Law  (in  the  ZeiUchri/l  Jtbr  die  gesamt.  Staatsw,,  1892,  number  3), 
and  Encken,  ^mdamental  ConeepU  of  the  Present,  2d  ed.,  1893,  pp.  I73£f. 
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been  extolled.  When  we  speak  of  pleasure,  it  has  been 
claimed,  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  shall  have 
to  defer  the  discussion  of  hedonism  to  a  later  time.  Here, 
however,  I  should  like  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
give  an/thing  but  a  formal  explanation  of  the  highest  good. 
Medical  dietetics  does  not  give  us  a  concrete  exposition  of 
the  perfect  bodily  life,  but  only  a  general  outline,  which  may 
be  filled  in  in  many  different  ways.  Similarly,  ethics  can  give 
only  a  schematic  outline  of  a  mode  of  life,  the  observance 
of  which  does  not  necessarily  make  a  life  valuable,  although 
it  is  the  presupposition  of  the  healthy  development  of  life. 
The  value  of  such  a  life  depends  U[>on  the  number  of  con- 
crete elements  which  it  contains,  and  no  system  of  ethics, 
not  even  the  hedonistic,  can  undertake  to  describe  them. 

The  following  illustration  will  make  our  meaning  dear. 
We  cannot  speak  of  ont  perfect  life.  A  people  or  a  race  con* 
sisting  of  totally  similar  copies  of  a  perfect  original  pattern 
would  strike  us  as  an  infinitely  poor  and  empty  affair.  Nay, 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  horrible.  Imagine  a  mul- 
titude of  human  beinpi  wholly  alike  as  to  their  inner  nature 
and  life,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  tlie  numbers  at- 
tached to  tliem.  Perfection  consists,  not  in  the  similarity,  but 
in  the  variety  of  fonns.  In  order  to  gi%'e  a  concrete  representa- 
tion of  the  fierfect  life,  we  should  have  to  take  our  ideal  of 
humanity,  and  show  what  different  forms  of  human  life  are 
possible  or  necessary  to  realize  the  idea ;  that  is,  we  should 
have  to  describe  a  multitude  of  nations,  trilics,  families,  in- 
dividuals, and  the  modes  of  life  necessarily  resulting  from 
tlieir  natural  endowments.  This  would  be  the  function  of  an 
artistic  or  creative  philosophy  of  history ;  manifestly  an  im» 
possible  task.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  possible  to  detluce  the 
past  life  of  humanity,  which  history  reveals  to  us,  with  its 
multitudes  of  peoples  and  its  historical  d«*velo|iment,  from 
an  idea  of  humanity  :  much  less  to  outline  the  future  history 
and  itA  new  fornm. 
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No  one  expects  ceathetica  to  represent  beauty  in  the  con- 
crete,  that  is,  to  deduce  all  the  real  and  possible  beautiful 
pictures,  statues,  poems,  and  musical  compositions  from  an 
idea  of  the  beautiful.  The  production  of  concrete  beauty 
is  the  business  of  the  genius.  Esthetics  reflects  upon  the 
products  of  genius,  it  aims  to  express  in  general  formulso 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  products  depend,  or  at  least 
without  which  they  cannot  arise.  It  cannot,  that  is  to  say, 
propose  concrete  problems  to  the  future  artist,  but  it  can 
assist  him  in  gaining  an  insight  into  his  art  and  avoiding 
mistakes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ethics;  it  does  not 
describe  every  possible  form  of  good  life  —  this  the  moral 
genius  evolves  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  nature  —  but  under- 
takes to  describe  and  to  justify  the  rules  of  conduct  without 
which  a  good  and  beautiful  life  cannot  be  realized.  And 
ethics,  too,  may  indulge  in  the  hope  that  it  can,  in  a  measure, 
guide  the  student  in  discovering  his  peculiar  life's  task,  and 
guard  him  against  error  in  his  attempts  to  solve  it. 

7.  It  further  follows  from  the  above  that  there  can  be  no 
universal  morality  in  the  concrete.  The  different  expressions 
of  the  universal  type  of  man  demand  each  its  own  particular 
morality.  The  Englishman  differs  from  the  Chinaman  and 
negro,  and  desires  and  ought  to  differ  from  them.  Conse- 
quently, each  one  among  them  has  a  different  morality.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  every  nation  has  its  own  particular  ideal 
of  life  and  its  own  morality.  The  only  question  is  whether 
^  what  is  "  ^^  ought  to  be."  It  is  absolutely  essential,  so  it 
is  claimed,  that  the  propositions  of  morality  be  valid  for  all 
mankind  or,  in  the  words  of  Kant,  ^^  for  all  rational  crea- 
tures." If  we  admit  that  there  is  a  different  code  of  morals 
for  Englishmen  and  negroes,  then  shall  we  not  have  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  different  code  for  men  and  women,  for 
artists  and  merchants,  and,  finally,  also,  one  for  each  par- 
ticular man? 

Indeed,  the  conclusion  is  a  logical  one.     But  I  do  not  see 
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how  we  can  avoid  it  if  once  we  prrant  and  inaiat  u|>on  the 
aaacrtion  that  difTcrcncca  in  life  arc  not  onlr  not  an  evil,  but 
eaaential  conditiona  of  the  ()erfcction  of  mankind.  If  we  jua- 
tifv  the  different  forma  of  liuman  life,  we  ahall  alao  have  to 
juatifj  the  different  rulea  of  conduct.  Juat  aa  the  dietetica 
of  the  En^liahman  naturally  differa  from  that  of  the  negro, 
hia  morality,  which,  according  to  our  conception,  ia  merely  a 
univcraal  dietetica,  muat  differ  from  hia.  We  ahalU  tliere- 
fore,  l>e  compelled  to  aay  that  a  mo<ic  of  conduct  which  ia 
auitable  and  eaaential  to  the  former  nee<i  not  be  ao  to  the 
latter.  And  we  find  not  only  that  the  Engliahman  actually 
treata  the  negro  differently  from  one  of  hia  own  countrymen, 
but  that  hia  relationa  to  the  negro  are  governed  by  an  en- 
tirelv  different  code  of  morality  ;  all  of  which  doea  not  mean, 
of  courae,  that  I  am  willing  to  juatify  the  atrocitiea  which 
have  been  and  are  atill  being  committed  every  day  againat 
the  aavagea  in  the  name  of  civilization,  by  Europeana  —  alaa, 
now  alao  bv  the  Germana. 

Only  in  a  limited  aenae  can  we  apeak  of  a  univeraal  moral- 
ity. In  ao  far,  namely,  aa  there  are  certain  fundamental  aim- 
ilaritiea  in  the  nature  and  life-conditiona  of  all  human  beinga, 
in  ao  far  will  there  lie  certain  univeraally  valid  fundamental 
conditiona  of  healthy  life.  Thua  medical  dietetica  may  present 
certain  fundamental  rulea  aa  univeraal  tnitlia:  A  certain 
amount  of  fcMKl.  conniating,  aay,  of  auch  and  auch  aubatancea, 
albumen,  fata,  carlM>>hydratea,  water,  etc.,  furthermore,  a  ct*r- 
tain  amount  of  work  and  rcat  ia  neceaaary  to  the  preaervation 
of  k)odilv  life.  In  the  aame  iieniie,  moralitv  can  advance  uni- 
veraal  pro|>oaitiona :  The  proaorvation  of  human  life  demanda 
that  aome  attention  l>e  given  to  the  care  of  offapring  and  the 
rearing  of  the  young ;  and  in  order  that  thia  end  may  be  reached 
the  aoxea  muat  live  together  in  aome  permanent  form.  Or: 
A  tribe  cannot  exiat  without  aome  regulationa  tending  to 
hinder  hontilitiea  among  ita  roembera  ;  the  infraction  of  auch 
rulea  tenda  to  breed  ruin :   hence«  murder,  adultery,  theft. 
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and  perjury  are  bad ;  justice,  benevolence,  and  veracity,  the 
inner  dispositions  of  the  will  which  prevent  such  acts,  are 
good. 

But  in  order  that  such  universal  rules  may  be  directly 
applied,  life  must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  nature  and 
the  particular  conditions  surrounding  it.  The  dietetic  rule 
of  nourishment  mentioned  above  does  not  mean  the  same 
for  the  Esquimau  as  for  the  negro.  Similarly,  the  rules  of 
a  universal  Imman  morality  must  be  adapted  to  the  special 
historical  forms  and  conditions  of  life  before  they  can  be 
directly  employed  in  determining  and  judging  conduct.  The 
commandment:  Treat  your  neighbor  justly  and  kindly, 
observe  the  rules  of  family  and  social  life,  does  not  mean 
the  same  for  an  African  negro  as  for  a  European  Christian. 
That  monogamy  is  the  best  form  of  family  life  for  a  civil- 
ized nation  does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  best  form  for  the 
entirely  different  conditions  governing  the  negro  tribe.  We 
may  say  with  perfect  justice  that  monogamy  is  the  higher 
form  of  family  life.  But  that  simply  means  that  it  is  suitable 
to  the  higher  stages  of  development  and  not  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  lower  stages  to  have  a  different  form.  Perhaps  polyg- 
amy is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  the  family, 
just  as  blood-revenge  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development 
of  law,  and  slavery  in  the  development  of  society. 

This  implies  also  that  different  times  have  different  moral 
codes.  That  it  is  so  is  an  indisputable  fact,  but  it  is  hard  to 
convince  common-sense  that  it  must  be  so,  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  imperfection  and  perversion  for  an 
earlier  age  to  have  other  customs,  different  acts  and  judg- 
ments, than  the  present.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  what- 
ever differs  from  our  customs  is  all  wrong.  We  blame  the 
Middle  Ages  for  burning  lieretics  and  witches,  torturing  sus- 
pects and  killing  criminals  by  the  thousands.  We  are  right 
in  calling  their  methods  brutal  and  barbarous.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  a  brutal  age  did  wrong  in  employ- 
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ing  them.  .Perhaps  it  did  ;  perhaps,  at  least,  these  methods 
were  frequently  abused,  but  {>erha|)S,  on  the  other  hand  — 
proof,  of  course*  is  impossible  from  the  verj  nature  of  the 
case  —  this  method  of  procedure  was  suitable  and  necessary 
in  that  age.  Perhaps  the  disciplining  of  human  souls  bjr 
the  church  was  so  necessary  a  precondition  of  civilisation, 
that  the  Middle  Agi*s  stand  justified  before  the  tribunal  of 
history,  for  suppressing,  with  all  the  means  at  their  command, 
every  attempt  of  the  individual  to  emancipate  himself  from 
this  discipline  (which  was  the  usual  object  of  heresy).  Per- 
haps thi*  entire  administration  of  justice  of  those  days,  with 
its  bnital  methods,  was  at  least  a  temporarily  necessary  pns 
condition  of  the  complicated  social  life  of  tlie  mediwal 
towns.  It  is  consoling  that  our  courts  and  |)olice  are  more 
efficient,  and  attain  the  same  or  better  results  by  means  of 
more  humane  methods,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Mid* 
die  Ages  could  have  preserved  the  peace  in  the  same  way. 
The  Middle  Aires  might  make  the  following  answer  to  our 
charges :  You  owe  it  to  us  that  you  are  now  able  to  get  along 
with  such  mild  puniMhmrnts;  it  has  taken  us  centurit*s  of 
hard  work  to  eradicate  the  elements  which  absolutelv  refused 
Vt  adapt  tlH*aiS4*lves  to  social  order.  To  l>e  sure,  this  was  no 
agn*<>able  tusk;  but  now  that  it  in  accomplished,  it  is  not 
fair  of  you  to  cennure  us  for  having  undertaken  it  Ilesides, 
who  knows  how  long  your  nietliods  will  prove  successful  ? 

Ami  now  w«»  shall  have  to  go  still  further  and  say:  Kven 
different  grou(m  of  the  same  nation,  and,  finally,  also, 
«lifTen*nt  i/i</iVr</M<f/«  are  subject  to  a  s|iecial  moral  code. 
I>ifTen*nt  difttMrnitions  and  life-conditions  demand  not  onlv 
a  dtfTfp  lit  ImhIIIv.  but  also  a  difT«*n*nt  spiritual  and  moral 
diet.  What  irt  iMiifticial  ami  n«*ceiiAtirv  to  one  mav  lie  un- 
suitable  and  iujuriuus  t«)  another.  We  are  never  in  doubt 
alnMit  thin  fact  wlit>n  it  conirit  to  aetual  prartiee.  Wo  disa|»- 
prove  an«l  e«'iir«uri*  one  man  for  Mimethini;  that  we  consider 
{lermiMiible  tir  lovable  in  another.     Inde4*d,  we  may  say  that 
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it  is  not  possible  for  different  individuals  to  act  exactly  in 
the  game  way.  If  it  is  true  that  the  entire  nature  of  the 
agent  manifests  itself  in  every  act  —  and  we  may  say  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  real  human  action  to  express  not  merely 
a  particular  phase  of  man's  nature,  but  the  whole  will,  the 
entire  man  —  then  every  impulse  and  every  act,  every  word 
and  every  judgment,  bears  the  stamp  of  this  particular  indi- 
vidual. Conduct  is  only  outwardly  alike ;  on  the  inner  and 
the  essential  side  the  individuality  asserts  itself,  and  that 
is  not  a  defect,  but  a  mark  of  perfection.  Only  where  true 
morality  begins  to  disappear,  where  it  approaches  the  domain 
of  law,  does  the  demand  still  hold  that  a  man  act,  outwardly 
at  least,  according  to  rule.    As  Schiller's  epigram  puts  it: 

Gem  erlasaen  wir  dir  die  moralische  Delikatesse, 
Wenn  da  die  zehen  Gebote  notdiirf  tig  erf  iillst. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  there  is  a  reason  why  the 
moral  preacher  should  emphasize  the  universality  of  the  moral 
laws  rather  than  the  individuality  of  morality.  Nature  and 
inclination  will  take  care  that  the  individual  receives  his 
rights;  whereas  submission  to  a  general  rule  is  not  to  his 
taste.  Indeed,  the  individual  is  very  apt  to  demand  that  an 
exception  be  made  in  his  case,  on  the  ground  of  his  special 
nature  and  circumstances,  his  temperament  and  his  social 
position,  and  to  excuse  his  conduct  before  others  and  before 
his  own  conscience,  without,  however,  being  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  higher  morality.  Kant's  rigorism  is  entirely  in 
place  against  the  inclinations  of  the  natural  man.  The  main 
thing  is  that  the  sensuous  will  be  subordinated  to  universal 
law.  This  is  the  beginning,  the  foundation,  of  all  finer,  more 
individualized  morality.  The  latter  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
Gospel,  not  the  "  destruction  "  of  the  law,  but  the  "  fulfilment " 
(7rXt;f)(k)o-t9)  of  the  law.  Nor,  as  has  already  been  said,  can 
morality  tell  the  individual  in  what  the  fulfilment  consists. 
All  it  can  do  is  to  lay  down  general  rules,  leaving  it  to  the 
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conscience  and  to  the  wisdum  o(  the  individual  to  adapt  theae 
to  h|)ecuil  conditiona.  When,  however,  be  necdii  guidance  in 
theae  matters,  he  will  seek  the  help  of  a  prr9onal  routi$eUor^  a 
Bptritutil  if(/rij<  r,  who  is,  |N*rha{»s,  as  necessary  as  is  a  medical 
adviiurr  for  the  body.  For,  surely,  Uie  relations  of  moral  life 
are  no  Ivm  complicutedjts  problems  no  less  difiicult,  its  needn 
no  h'M  seriouH,  itn  diHtiirbunces  no  less  menacing,  than  those 
of  IkhIiIv  life.  II(*re  as  well  as  in  the  latter  case  we  have  a 
confusing  mixtun*  of  inclination  and  aversion,  fear  and  hope. 
All  this  cH*cnu;d  selfn-vident  to  an  earlier  a^^e;  nothing 
seemed  more  necesHary  than  to  place  the  individual  under  tlie 
official  cure  of  a  wIkc  and  ex|ierienced  moral  and  spiritual 
adviMT,  leaving  it  to  custom  and  individual  instinct  to  care 
for  tilt*  Ixxly.  Is  the  pres<*iit  inrreasc  of  physicians  and  the 
correH|Nindin^  relative*  decn*as<Mif  spiritual  advisers  a  si^ 
that  wt*  an*  more  sdlioitous  of  th«*  biNiv  than  of  the  soul  ?  Or 
are  we  in  ho|N>H  of  influencing  the  soul  by  means  of  the  body  ? 
Or  is  it  iM'cause  the  tusk  4if  curing  for  the  soul  is  becoming 
more  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  growing  differentiation  of 
thfiuirht  ami  foelin^r,  and  U'cuuKe  our  fuith  in  its  accomplish- 
ment i.H  wunin^  'f 

Till*  fart  nniainH.  on  tin*  oth<*r  hand,  thut  the  rules  uf 
moral  plnloimpliy  an*  luit  ulmiilutrly  valid  for  all.  Wr  may, 
as  was  >:iiil,  C4ino*ivo  <»f  a  univrrsal  human  ni<irality«  or  evi*n 
of  a  Hioi:ilit\  f«tr  nil  ratinnal  (*n*aturi':«,  but  no  one  in  able  to 
rrali/**  it.  The  UKiral  pbiIi»Hiiplicr  in  a  chibi  of  his  |MMipb*  in 
tb<»iiL'bt  anil  ffi'liii'jrt,  anil  in  intlueiiced  bv  tb«-ir  nmralitv; 
|Nf«itii«ly,  for  b>-  Ii.ih  Ut-n  nioiiMiMl  by  tb«-ir  judinnents  and 
id'.iU  fr<»ni  tlif  il  .vh  uf  bin  rbililh«NMl ;  nrirativrlv,  for  his  no- 
tiiih** 'if  ubat  nti::}!!  ii«ii  t<tlH>  and  IiIh  idran  f>f  what  ou;;lit  to  bo 
an*  •-••n«liiH»ii«  <!  \*\  li.'«  t.iiii*«.  TIm*  ulistrart  ratinnaliHm  of  the 
i*ii;bi«-i  nth  i'i-iitiji\  iiiil  n'*t  appn'riuti*  tbi?*  truth,  whifb  Kant, 
t«Mi.  fatli  •!  \*t  Ml»*»ir\i*  Tb<-  bifitorical  riiitiirv,  an  tbt*  nine- 
t«*«*ntli  (-•  iidi; ;  nii:')ii  )m*  raili-il  in  t*>tntra<l;>tint't i«»n  from  the 
ci^fbti mtb,    tli>     $'i*'\ilum  yhiluBvjihuum,   ipi    I<»n'jt'r    tWitU  it 
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possible  to  believe  in  the  "universal  man."  Every  moral 
philosophy  is,  therefore,  valid  only  for  the  sphere  of  civiliza- 
tion from  which  it  springs,  whether  it  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
or  not  It  can  have  no  other  aim  than  to  draw  the  general 
outlines  of  a  mode  of  life  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  particular  sphere,  in  order  to  make  possible 
a  healthy,  virtuous,  and  happy  existence. 

8.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  word  concerning  the  practu 
cal  value  of  ethics.  Can  ethics  be  a  practical  science,  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  practice,  but  that  it  intluencea 
practice  ?  This  was  its  original  purpose.  It  is  the  function 
of  ethics,  says  Aristotle,  to  act,  not  only  to  theorize.  Scho- 
penhauer begins  his  ethics  (in  the  fourth  book  of  his  main 
work)  with  the  attempt  to  disprove  this  view.  All  philosophy^ 
he  says,  is  theoretical ;  upon  mature  reflection,  it  ought 
finally  to  abandon  the  old  demand  that  it  become  practical,, 
guide  action,  and  transform  character,  for  here  it  is  not  dead 
concepts  that  decide,  but  the  innermost  essence  of  the  human 
being,  the  demon  that  guides  him.  It  is  as  impossible  to  teach 
virtue  as  it  is  to  teach  genius.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to  ex- 
pect our  moral  systems  to  produce  virtuous  characters  and 
saints  as  to  expect  the  science  of  aesthetics  to  bring  forth 
poets,  sculptors,  and  musicians. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ethics  need  be  so  faint-hearted.  Its 
first  object,  it  is  true,  is  to  understand  human  strivings  and 
modes  of  conduct,  conditions  and  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
effects  upon  individual  and  social  life.  But  if  knowledge  is 
capable  of  influencing  conduct  —  which  Schopenhauer  him- 
self would  not  deny  —  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
knowledge  of  ethics  alone  should  be  fruitless  in  this  respect. 
If  a  physician  can  by  pointing  out  the  causal  relation  existing 
between  cleanliness  and  health,  between  the  excessive  use 
of  alcohol  or  nicotine  and  the  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  induce  a  mother  to  use  water  more  freely,  or  a  young 
man  to  be  moderate,  why  should  not  a  moralist  have  a  right 
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to  hope  that  the  discoverj  of  similar  causal  connections  exist- 
ing  between  conduct  and  the  form  of  life  will  influence  con« 
duct  ?  If  he  can  make  clear  that  dissipation,  indolence,  anger, 
envjr,  falsehood,  inconsiderateness,  produce  certain  disturb- 
ances ill  life,  while  prudence,  politeness,  modesty,  uprigbtr 
ness,  amiability,  tend  to  produce  good  effects  on  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  that  of  his  surroundings,  why  should  not  such 
knowledge  also  influence  the  will  T  Or  shall  we  assume  that 
everybody  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  former  modes  of 
conduct  are  good  and  the  latter  bad,  and  that  we  need  not 
wait  for  ethics  to  tell  us  these  things  ?  And  does  experience 
really  show  that  knowledge  is  unable  to  turn  the  will  in  the 
direction  uf  the  good ;  is  Schopenhauer  right  in  saying,  vtlU 
mm  iU$cUurt — If  so,  I  believe  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of 
knowlodfn*.  A  real  inwight^  which,  of  course,  does  not  consist 
merely  iu  memorizing  and  rattling  off  a  lot  of  formule  and 
maxims,  is  l>ound  to  Iw  as  fruitful  here  as  everywhere  else. 
To  be  sure,  we  cannot  expect  such  an  insight  to  determine  the 
will  alwolutely.  Natural  cafiacities,  education,  habit,  example, 
praise  and  censure,  the  admiration  and  contempt  of  our  sur> 
roundintTH,  and  other  things,  play  their  {lart.  But  knowledge, 
too,  is  a  fartor  and  a  very  imffortant  factor  with  Uie  wise  — 
by  whom  wo  do  not  necessarily  m<*an  the  learned.  But  as 
for  Sclio|>cnhauer*s  dogma  that  the  will  is  S4)mething  abso- 
lutely fixed  in  every  life,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  artii*l«*s  of  ^ufierKtitiun  of  which  there  is  no  dearth  in 
Scho{)enhauer*s  teaching.  There  is  no  such  riirid,  constant 
will,  not  even  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  Schopenhauer 
uses  the  term:  that  the  n*lation  l>etween  egoism  and  altni- 
ism  in  unalterably  determined  at  birth  in  the  case  of  everv 
individual. 

Mural  instnictiori,  liowrvcr.  can  ha%'e  no  practical  effect 
unless  there  be  soiiie  agreement  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
final  goal  —  not  a  mere  verbal  agreement,  to  be  sure«  but  one 
baM*d  upon  actual  feeling.     It  woubl  be  futile  for  a  physician 
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to  advise  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  health  and  bodily 
welfare  to  do  certain  things  and  to  abstain  from  others. 
Similarly,  it  would  be  useless  for  a  moral  philosopher  to 
recommend  moderation  and  prudence  to  one  whose  notion 
of  a  ^'  good  life  "  is  a  few  years  of  excitement  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  then  a  bullet  through  the  brain.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  all  in  vain.  Who  knows  but  what  he  might  finally 
succeed  in  convincing  such  a  person  that  he  was  mistaken 
about  himself  and  his  will,  and  his  conception  of  the 
highest  good;  who  knows  but  what  more  careful  reflection 
might  show  him  that  such  a  life  cannot  be  good  and  the  final 
goal  of  his  own  will  ?  We  can  hardly  deny  that  conversions 
have  actually  taken  place.  Shall  we  say  that  moral  preach- 
ing alone  can  produce  these  results,  and  that  moral  philosophy 
cannot  ?  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw 
a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  them.  The  preacher  can 
scarcely  hope  to  influence  any  one  without  appealing  to  his 
insight.  And  why  should  not  the  impartial  presentation  of 
the  relations  existing  between  conduct  and  welfare  prove  to 
be  an  effective  sermon,  even  though  —  or  rather  let  us  say, 
just  because  —  it  does  not  assume  the  form  of  moralizing 
exhortation  ? 

But  should  any  one  still  hold  the  view  that  moral  philoso- 
phy is  not  only  fruitless,  but  dangerous  and  harmful^  on  the 
ground  that  the  forces  regulating  life,  custom  and  conscience, 
are  weakened  by  speculations  concerning  their  origin,  import, 
and  validity,  we  should  reply :  In  the  first  place,  such  reflec- 
tions are  not  produced  by  philosophy,  but,  conversely,  philoso- 
phy is  produced  by  these  inevitable  reflections.  Reflection  on 
human  conduct  and  judgment  is  inevitable.  Whenever  there 
is  any  controversy  concerning  a  concrete  case,  concerning  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  act,  a  judgment,  or  an  institu- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  principles  which  will 
decide  the  case.  Moral  philosophy  is  nothing  but  a  radical 
attempt  to  discover  ultimate  principles  by  which  to  determine 
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the  value  of  things,  in  so  far  as  these  depend  upon  the  human 
will.  Secondly,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  our  age  reach 
some  conclusion  concerning  these  principles.  The  present  is 
characterized  by  a  strong  desire  to  reject  a  priori  all  the  old 
accepted  truths.  There  are  many  symptoms  of  this  desire : 
think  of  the  a%'idity  with  which  Friederich  Nietzsche's  ora- 
cular utterances  concerning  the  necessary  transformation  of 
all  valucM  (/>iV  Umwertung  alter  Wertt)  are  received  by  the 
youn^r,  as  well  as  of  the  violent  condemnation  by  the  social 
democracy  of  all  existing  political  and  social  institutions.  A 
passionate  mania  for  the  new  and  unheard-of,  in  thought,  in 
morals,  and  in  modes  of  life,  has  talcen  hold  of  our  times.  It 
is  utterly  us(*less  to  appeal  to  authority  and  tradition ;  this 
mania  is  nothing  but  an  outbrealc  of  free  individual  thought* 
which  has  l>een  repressed  so  long,  and  made  distrustful  by 
coercion ;  it  is  the  reaction  against  the  school,  which  forced 
men  not  to  think,  but  to  memorize,  against  the  church,  which 
asked  them  nut  to  think,  but  to  believe.  Those  are  the  symp- 
toms of  the  AufkUirung^  the  A^fkUkrHng  which  was  long  since 
re|N)rt4*d  dead  ;  it  has  come  back  to  life  and  has  taken  h(»ld 
of  the  niaMK*s,  of  the  young  men  es|K*cially,  of  cimrsi* ;  tht*y 
want  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  mould  tlieir  livos,  und  not 
to  Im*  governed  blindly  by  the  traditional  thoughts  and  ac- 
tioUH  tif  otli<*rs.  And  to  this  they  have  a  |>erfect  right;  it  is 
th<*  fundamental  right  and  highest  duty  of  man  to  think  his 
own  thoughts  and  to  act  his  own  arts:  inde|»endent  self- 
determination  is  the  royal  prerog:itive  of  the  mind.  Nothing 
will  avail  hero  but  free*  unbiasned  thought.  It  will  be  the 
buMUcHS  of  ethics  to  invite  the  doubter  and  the  inquircT  to 
assist  ill  the  coiiun(»n  effort  to  discover  n.\i*<l  principl«*s  which 
shall  help  the  judgment  to  uiitlfrstand  the  aims  and  problems 
of  life.  It  will  not  tell  him  :  Thisshalt  thou  do,  but  will  inves- 
tigate with  iiiin  the  (|U«'Mion  :  What  art  thou  striving  after, 
what  are  tliy  true  ideals,  not  merely  thy  teni|Nirary  mcMxis 
and  whims  ?     IVrha|is  he  will  then  find  that  much  of  what 
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he  was  about  to  cast  aside,  as  a  mere  command  of  caprice, 
is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  consequently  also 
in  his  own  will.^ 

^  [On  the  Problem  and  Methods  of  Ethics,  the  Relation  of  Ethics  to  other 
Sciences,  and  other  introductory  matter,  see  Sidgwick,  Th€  Methods  of  Ethics, 
chap.  I.-U.,  pp.  1-24 ;  Stephen,  The  Science  of  Ethics,  chap.  I.,  pp.  1-40;  Schor- 
man,  The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism,  chap.  I.,  pp.  1-37  ;  Muirhead,  Elements 
4>f  Ethics,  chaps.  I.-III.,  pp.  1-39 ;  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics,  chaps.  L-IL,  pp. 
1-31,  Appendix  B,  pp.  324-328 ;  Hyslop,  7*A«  Elements  of  Ethics,  chap.  I.,  pp. 
1-17;  Seth,  A  Study  oj  Ethical  Principles,  chaps.  I.-III.,  pp.  1-35;  Hoffding, 
Ethikf  L-IV.,  pp.  1-54 ;  Wondt,  Ethik,  Introduction,  pp.  1-17  (English  transla- 
tion, pp.  1-20) ;  Domer,  Das  menschliche  Handeln,  Introduction,  pp.  1-23 ;  Sim- 
mel,  EinUitung  in  die  Moralwissenschaft,  yoL  I.,  Preface ;  Munsterberg,  Ursprung 
der  SittUckkeit,  Introduction,  pp.  1-10;  Rnnze,  Ethik,  vol.  I.,  pp.  1-16,  which  con- 
tains many  exceUent  bibliographical  references ;  Marion,  Lemons  de  morale,  chap.  L 
-T«.] 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   CONCEPTION  OF  LIFE  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG 

THE  GREEKS 

I  SHALL  precede  my  exposition  of  ethics  with  an  historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  conception  of  life  (Lebens^ 
anschauung)  and  moral  philosophy.  I  shall  confine  my 
attention  to  the  historical  phenomena  which  are  still  directly 
influencing  the  life  of  the  Western  nations.  No  one  will 
reach  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  mixed  and 
often  confused  conceptions  and  aspirations  of  our  age  who 
<[oe8  not  pursue  the  great  tributaries  which  form  the  stream 
of  our  moral  civilization  to  their  sources. 

The  previous  history  of  our  morality  and  theory  of  life 
<[ivides  itself  into  three  great  periods.  The  first  embraces  the 
development  of  the  ancient  world  to  its  conversion ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  Christian  development  with  its  two  halves,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  old  world  and  mediaeval  Christianity  ;  the  third, 
the  development  of  modem  times,  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
an  end. 

The  ancient  world's  view  of  life  is  natve-naturalistic :  the 

perfection  of  human  nature  in   civilization  is  the  absolute 

goal.    The  Christian  conception  is  supranaturalistic ;  turning 

away  from  civilization,  it  demands  the  death  of  the  natural 

man  and  his  impulses,  in  order  that  a  new,  spiritual  man 

may  arise.    The  modem  theory  of  life  is  not  so  consistent 

and  self-contained ;  it  is  influenced  by  both  of  these  opposing 

tendencies.  The  naturalistic  tendency  predominates ;  the  dawn 

of  the  modem  period  is  marked  by  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
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pagan  conception  of  life  (the  so-called  Renaiasance).  Stilly 
the  modern  view  of  life  contains  many  essential  elements  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  life;  and  the  suprauaturalisUo 
tendency  forms  an  undercurrent  in  it,  or  runs  parallel  with  it. 

Three  groups  of  tnorat-philoBophical  $y$Um$^  differing  in 
form  and  contents,  correspond  to  the  different  conceptions  of 
life. 

Orrek  ethic9  proceeds  from  the  fact  of  striviwj  ami  acting. 
It  asks:  What  is  tlic  final  goal,  and  how  con  it  be  reached? 
The  goal  is  the  highest  good  ;  and  hence  the  problem  is :  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  highest  good,  and  to  indicate  the 
way  to  its  attainment.  Inasmuch  as  the  highest  good  consists 
in  a  form  of  human  lift*,  or  prcsup|K>ses  it  as  the*  means  of  its 
realization,  fireok  ethics  essentially  assumes  the  fonu  uf  a 
dortrinv  of  virtue*  :  it  describes  the  |ierfect  man  in  his  differ- 
ent phases. 

Christian  ethir$  makes  the  fact  of  moral  judgment  its  starting- 
pr>int.  Ilumnn  strivings  and  acts  are  objects  of  judgment; 
the  predicateii  giiod  and  Imd  are  applied  to  them.  And  thej 
an*  tliUH  judL^ed  n«»t  only  by  man,  but,  according  to  the  Oiris- 
tian  conception.  ulKive  all  by  God,  the  highest  law-giver  and 
judge,  (^hristian  ethics,  therefon*,  intpiires  :  What,  acconling 
to  CffO<rA  commaiidnieut,  in  duty,  and  what  is  sin  ?  It  is  a  Joe- 
trin*-  of  duttf  and  iim  mucIi  does  not  instruct  us  how  to  pro- 
mote individual  and  s<M*ial  welfan*,  but  M*ta  up  a  moral 
law,  the  application  of  which  necessitates  interpretation  and 
casuist  rv. 

What  was  said  of  the  m«Nlern  conception  f»f  life  is  true  of 
wnirrn  rtkirt :  it  JH  intluencnl  by  the  two  prece<linir  stagea 
of  developm<*nt,  ami  (I'm-k  not  therefore  exiiibit  a  thorough- 
goinir  uniformity.  It  irt  an  a  whole  —  a  few  theological  sys- 
tems opirt  niMH'  cloMely  connecti^l  with  Cn^'k  etliics. 
Still,  thr  (*brifitinii  influence  is  everywhere  recognizable.  We 
notice  it  in  tb«*  f^rni  of  the  science:  UHMlern  ethicn  is  larirely 
a  diictrine  of  dutii-M.     We  notice  it  also  in  the  matter;  thus. 
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for  example,  duties  towards  others  usually  occupy  the  most 
important  place  among  the  duties,  while  in  Greek  ethics  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  virtues  and  duties  which  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  individual  life.  And  when  the  highest  good  is 
discussed,  the  good  of  the  individual  is  not  first  thought  of, 
as  was  the  case  in  Greek  ethics,  but  the  good  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  Christianity  has 
made  the  keystone  of  its  theory  of  the  universe  and  life,  even 
permeates  the  thoughts  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  it  or  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Even  the  men  of 
1789  cannot  deny  their  relation  to  Christianity.  They  destroy 
the  church,  but  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  — 
altered  though  it  be  —  influences  them  also ;  for  where  else 
do  these  ideas  of  the  freedom,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  all 
men  and  all  nations  come  from  ? 

1.  The  moral  philosophical  reflections  of  the  Greeks  ^  start 
from  the  question :  What  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  striving 
(to  r€Xof:)y  or  what  is  the  highest    good?    It  necessarily 

1  There  is  no  dearth  of  elaborate  treatmeDts  of  the  subject.  Besides  Zeller's 
History  of  Greek  Philosophy^  we  may  meDtioD  :  the  thorough  work  of  K.  Kostliu, 
Die  Ethik  deg  klauischen  Ahertnms,  Part  I.,  1887  (to  Plato) ;  Luthardt,  Die 
ttntike  Ethik,  1887 ;  Th.  Ziegler,  Die  Ethik  der  Griechen  und  Rdmer,  1881.  An 
excellent  work  on  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  Greek  people  is  L.  Schmidt's 
Die  Ethik  der  alien  Griechen^  2  vols.,  1882.  A  good  survey  of  the  history  of 
ethics  in  general  is  given  by  H.  Sidgwick,  Outline  of  a  History  of  Ethics,  1886 ; 
a  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  movements,  by  P.  Janet,  Histoire  de  la 
pkiIo9ophie  morale  et  politique ^  2  vols.,  1885.  [See  also  Wundt.  Ethik,  Part  II.,  The 
Development  of  the  Moral  Conceptions  of  the  Universe,  pp.  270-433 ;  English 
translation,  vol.  11. ;  J.  Seth,  A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  Part  I.,  The  Moral 
Ideal,  pp.  77-249 ;  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories  from  Aristippus  to  Spencer ; 
Hjslop,  Elements  of  Ethics,  chap.  II.,  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Ethical 
Problems,  pp.  18-89  ;  Calderwood,  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  pp.  318-^69; 
Encken,  Die  Lehensanschauungen  der  grossen  Denker.  The  first  two  chapters  of 
Jodl's  Gesckiehte  der  Ethik  in  der  neuem  Philosophic,  vol.  I.,  pp.  1-85,  give  a  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  ethics  down  to  the  beginning  of  modem  times.  Martineau's 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  2  vols.,  discusses  some  of  the  mo9t  important  systems. 
See  also  the  histories  of  Greek  and  General  Philosophy  which  are  mentioned  in 
Thilly's  translation  of  Weber's  History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  8-16.  For  bibliographies 
on  particular  thinkers,  see  the  standard  histories  of  philosophy,  especially  l^her- 
weg,  Erdmann,  Windelband,  Weber,  all  of  which  have  been  translated.  —  Tr.] 
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Buggctfts  itself  to  the  agent  when  he  reHceU  u|>on  bis  con- 
duct. AristotU\  the  founder  of  ethics  as  a  systematic  science, 
gives  us  the  following  lucid  exi>osition  of  the  subject,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  yicomachean  Jithict.^  Every  art,  and  every 
scientific  inquiry,  and  similarly  every  action  and  purpose,  aims 
at  some  good.  As  there  are  various  actions*  arts,  and 
sciences,  it  follows  that  the  ends  and  goods  are  ulso  various. 
Thus  health  is  the  end  of  medicine,  a  vessel  of  shipbuilding, 
victory  of  strategy,  and  wealth  of  domestic  economy.  Hut 
certain  arts  are  subordinated  to  other  arts  ;  the  art  of  making 
bridles  works  for  horsemanship,  the  latter  for  strategy,  and 
so  others  for  others.  But  inaKmurh  as  the  end  of  the  lead- 
ing art  embraces  the  ends  of  the  sul»ordinate  arts,  and  since 
the  latter  are  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  former,  there  must, 
if  our  drsirt'H  arc  not  to  l»e  idle  and  futih*,  be  an  ultimate 
goal  or  gcMxi  which  is  not  in  turn  a  nieaiis,  but  is  desired  for 
its  own  sake,  nil  c>ther  things  lieing  desin*d  for  the  sake  of 
it.  What  is  this  highest  of  uU  practical  goods  (ri  to  iravrmw 
atcptrrarov  tS$v  trpaxrmv  ayaOifp)  ? 

As  to  its  name,  \w  continues,  there  is  a  grneral  agreement. 
Tlie  masses  ami  th<*  cultured  classes  agrre  in  culling  it  hap* 
piness;  it  is  happiness  {fviatfiovia)  or  welfan*  {ro  ti  {^v;v  xai 
€v  T-pciTTcii')*  Hut  in  what  does  happiness  consist  ?  Here 
the  views  l»oi;in  to  diverge.  The  masses  define  it  as  pleas- 
ure, or  wealth,  or  honor,  or  something  similar;  difTerent 
|»eople  (five  difTerrnt  definitions  of  it,  and  often  the  lame 
fierson  trivrs  difTerent  drfinitions  of  it  at  difTerent  times;  for 
when  a  fN^rson  has  iM'en  ill,  health,  when  he  is  |ioor,  wealth 
is  the  highest  gr>tNi.  Cultivated  |)Cople.  however,  the  phil- 
os<»|»hers  (oi  ;^iipi«irr€s-),  define  it  as  virtue  and  also  as 
philosophy. 

W<*  are  |>erha|4i  justifie<l  in  saying  that  Aristotle  cxag- 
g«*rat«s  the  difTerences  of  opinion  with  res|»ect  to  the  highest 
good;  in  tln^  last  analysis  tin*  <fn^'k  jieople  and  their  moral 
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philosophers  had  essentially  the  same  conception  of  the 
nature  of  happiness. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  translating  the  word  evBcufiovia  by 
the  term  happiness  ( Glilckseligkeit),  We  thereby  make  it  a 
matter  of  feeling.  The  Greek  word  does  not  connote  a 
subjective  state  of  feeling,  but  rather  an  objective  form  of 
life  :  eviaCfioav  (with  which  ayaOoBaifioDVy  KaKohaifjuov,  are  con- 
trasted) is  the  man  who  is  blessed  with  a  good  halfMov  and 
therefore  with  a  good  lot  in  life,  for  Salfjuov  signifies  the  god- 
head who  apportions  to  men  their  fates.  Now,  what  is  the 
Greek  conception  of  a  happy  lot  or  fate  ? 

I  cannot  describe  it  more  briefly  and  more  forcibly  than  by 
calling  to  mind  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the  meeting  of 
Solon  and  Croesus  which  is  narrated  by  Herodotus.^  It  admir- 
ably contrasts  the  Hellenic  conception  of  what  is  a  good  life 
with  that  of  the  barbarians.  After  showing  Solon  through 
his  treasury,  the  king  addresses  him  as  follows :  "  O  stranger 
from  Athens,  we  have  heard  much  of  your  wisdom  and 
travels,  we  have  been  told  that  you  have  visited  many  coun- 
tries, in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  for  the  sake  of  study  (decjplr)^; 
€V€/ea).  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  ever  seen 
a  man  whom  you  regarded  as  the  happiest  of  all  {ok^uoTaTo^)V 
But  he  asked  him,  expecting  that  Solon  would  call  him,  the 
king,  the  happiest  of  all  men.  Solon,  however,  did  not  wish 
to  flatter  him,  but  spoke  the  truth  :  "  0  King,  the  Athenian 
Tellos."  The  king  was  surprised,  and  asked :  "  Why  do 
you  esteem  Tellos  happier  than  all  others?"  Solon  an- 
swered :  "  Tellos  lived  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  prosper- 
ing ;  he  had  beautiful  and  good  children,  and,  above  all,  lived 
to  see  his  grandchildren,  and  all  of  them  were  preserved  to 
him ;  he  was,  for  our  conditions,  in  good  circumstances,  and 
finally,  he  suffered  a  glorious  death ;  at  Eleusis,  in  a  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  their  neighbors,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  enemy  after  a  gallant  fight,  and  met  a  most 

1  I.,  30. 
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beautiful  death.  And  the  Athenians  buried  him  where  he  felU 
at  public  ex|K;n8e,  and  greatly  honored  hiui.**  But  when 
the  king  received  an  equally  unaatiflfactory  answer  to  the 
question  whom  Solon  would  regard  as  the  happiest  man 
after  Tellos  —  Solon,  as  we  know,  mentions  two  unknown 
Argive  youths,  who  died  sudd«fnly,  after  having  done  their 
motlier  an  honontble  service  —  Crwsus  could  no  lon^*r  re- 
strain himself :  *'  And  is  our  happineiis  (ci^&iifioi'ui)  absolutely 
nothing  in  your  eyes,  that  you  place  it  after  that  of  those  pri- 
vate |M'rsons  ?  **  Solon  gav«>  an  evasive  answer :  **  Envious  an* 
the  gods  and  im|>atient,  and  many  thinpt  are  ex|»erienced  in 
the  long  time  which  we  do  not  desire  ;  and  many  sufferings. 
A  human  life  may  last  seventy  y(*ars,  which  makes,  not 
count intr  the  intercalarv  months,  2.')/2UO  dnvs,  but  if  we  count 
these,  26,2.')0  days.  Of  all  these*  days  no  two  are  alike,  there- 
fore I  cannot  call  you  happy  until  I  know  that  your  end  has 
been  a  happy  one." 

I  call  it  an  evasive  answer ;  the  well  known  pragmatic 
use  which  IlenMJotus  makes  of  the  anecdoti*  necessitates  hucIi 
a  n-ply. 

The  true  answer  to  the  «|ueHtion  of  the  king  would  havi* 
lieeii  lis  f«)lloWH:  O  King,  what  we  Hellenes  and  what  von 
hi-n*,  uli«>ni  wf  rail  barbarians,  call  liappinenH  Ik  not  the 
sain«'  V'Mi  reganl  ns  a  happy  h*X  to  |ia\«*  nincb  anti  iij 
eniov  nnieli,  wbili*  fi»r  us  it  means  t'l  \\\**  w»\A\\  to  net  nublv, 
an<l  ti)  (lit*  nulih.  W|i«'ii  a  man  lias  our  ir<MHl  wi>bt'A,  wr  »:iv 
ti>  him:  Aet  n«>lily  (it*  'rpfirrruK  while  ymi  wmild  havf  to 
sa}  :  May  *jn*nl  tliinirs  hapinji  t<»  ymi  » f  Tiiir-yf  ui.  Ileneo 
I   li:iv«'  iMJlt  il  'rillii<«  a  liaiiitv   man.     Iff  di<l   n<>t   eniov  the 

■     a    •  •        • 

luxorv  of  a  r*»\:i!  Iioiihrlmlil,  but  h*-  iHi<tH*'HSfil  uliat  a  eitizen 
in  a  li*'ll«*nlc  t<>>Mi  nf*e<U.  !!•*  \»aH  a  eapable  man,  an«i 
gdviTip-il  li.rt  atlairs  mxI\:  b«*  bail  lM*autiful  anil  goiwl 
chiMn'ii,  liis  r;(\  Itiinon-d  bini.  and  b:s  name  was  not  un- 
kn'>^n  to  it^  «  niinii-s.  That  is  «iiir  itb-a  i^f  a  happy  man. 
This  iM   ubat   tb**  storv  of    rriesim   and    Si»loii,  wbieh   cir* 
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filiated  among  the  Hellenes,  seems  to  me  to  signify;  it 
expresses  the  popular  Greek  conception  of  the  difference 
between  the  Hellenic  and  barbarian  view  of  life.  According 
to  the  latter,  the  value  of  life  consists  in  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  enjoyment;  according  to  the  former,  virtuous 
activity  or  active  virtue  alone  makes  life  worth  living.  For- 
tune may  crown  it  with  a  beautiful  death.  —  The  same  idea  of 
the  difference  between  the  Hellenic  and  barbaric  conception 
of  life  is  brought  out  in  the  legendary  epitaph,  transmitted 
in  various  forms,  which  the  Greeks  dedicated  to  the  legendary 
King  Sardanapalus :  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow  we 
shall  die. 

2.  Q-reek  moral  philosophy  consists  essentially  in  the 
analysis  and  conceptual  formulation  of  the  popular  Greek 
ideal  of  a  perfect  life.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  this  by  em- 
phasizing the  chief  phases  of  its  history. 

The  real  scientific  treatment  of  moral  philosophy  dates 
from  Socrates.^  Greek  philosophy  began  with  speculations 
upon  the  external  world,  upon  the  form,  origin,  and  primal 
elements  of  the  universe.  Socrates  refuses  to  consider  these 
things,  he  makes  the  affairs  of  human  life  the  objects  of  his 
reflections;  these  he  regards  as  more  important  and  more 
capable  of  investigation.  The  change  represented  by  Socratic 
thought  connects  itself  with  the  general  changes  in  the  life  of 
the  Greek  people.  Greek  life,  which  was  centred  at  Athens 
in  the  fifth  century,  tended  away  from  the  old  simplicity  and 
constraint  towards  a  fuller  and  freer  development.  All  the 
arts  of  civilization  flourished  on  the  soil  of  the  new  metropol- 
itan life.  Rational  arts,  based  upon  theories,  gradually  took 
the  place  of  the  traditional  handicraft ;  geometry  and  astron- 
omy, music  and  architecture,  gymnastics  and  medicine,  strategy 
and  rhetoric,  became  objects  of  scientific  reflection  and  sys- 

^  [For  Socrates,  see :  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  translation  in  Bohn's  Library  ; 
Plato's  Protagoras,  Apology,  Crilo,  Phaedo,  Symposium,  etc. ;  Aristotle's  Metaphys' 
ie»,  I.,  6.  See  also  for  Socrates  and  the  following  systems  the  references 
mentioned,  p.  35.  —  Tr.] 
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tcmatic  treatment.  Excellence  or  eflficiency  (apcrf;)  in  these 
arts  now  became  a  matter  not  merely  of  natural  skill  and 
practice,  but  of  theoretical  knowledge :  whoever  desires  to  ac« 
quire  the  former  must  jiossess  the  latter. —  Is  not  this  true  of 
all  excellence,  is  it  not  true  also  of  the  excellence  of  the  citi* 
zen  and  statesman,  nay,  of  the  excellence  of  man  in  general  ? 
According  to  the  traditional  view,  civic  and  human  excel* 
lence  is  innate:  whoever  comes  into  the  world  aA  a  good 
man  and  as  the  desi*cudant  of  good  men,  and  iH  reared  among 
the  gviod,  fKHiHcsHrs  it  a»  a  gift  of  the  gods  (tv^i^uav).  The 
enlightened  ones  of  the  Ufw  |»eriod  gradually  convinced  them- 
selves that  all  excellenee,  mural  and  |MjliticaI  no  less  than 
technieuK  is  the  rcHult  of  iiiHtruction  and  education:  virtue 
can  l>e  taught,  that  iH  the  new  conception  which  the  Sophists 
firHt  advanced  in  svstematic  form.  '*  If  vou  aHsociate  with 
me,**  ProtagoniH  promineH  the  young  man  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  lK*aring  IiIh  name,  **  on  the  very  duy  you  will  retuni 
home  a  better  man  than  you  came.**  And  u|N>n  lN.'iug  asked 
by  Socrates  in  what  he  would  U^come  better,  he  adds :  **  If 
he  comert  to  me.  he  will  learn  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  i8  |»ru>lence  in  afTuirs  private  as  well  as  public :  he 
will  learn  to  order  hirt  own  houiie  in  tlie  In'St  ninnner.  and 
he  will  l>e  alile  to  H|K.*;ik  and  act  for  the  U'^t  in  the  afTairii 
of  the  Ktat«'.** 

lly  many  nf  IiIh  eontemiN)nirieh  .**^4K*rnteH  wait  loi»k«*d  u|M>n 
an  one  of  the  Stiphi^ta.  Not  altogether  nnjuMly  ;  he  differiHl 
from  the  latt**r  :  he  diii  not  reL''ard  himiielf  aH  a  {KiiiwiiKor  of 
wisdoMi.  and  did  not  a(V|iiire  money  through  publie  lectun^a  : 
but  in  liin  \i4-wii  he  had  niurh  in  e(»niuion  with  tlii-m  AIk>vc 
all,  he  lH>li«*vi*d  with  thi*ni  that  exctllrnee  or  \irtue  de|iends 
u|ion  iiinicht  ami  may  1^-  tAn*»:ht.  TliiH  pro|K>Hitiun  is  em- 
phaAiz«'«i  in  all  tli«*  nrnMintK.  in  X<*noph<tn.  I'lato,  and  Aris- 
totle, an  rharai'terirttic  t»f  Iua  |Mi)nt  f>f  view  :  Soerat«'ii.  ho  Arift- 
totle  declareH,  eonHJiirp'd  the  \irtueH  to  Ih.*  furniH  of  reason.' 

»  v.r  /'A.  VI.  n 
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The  same  is  true  of  human  excellence  as  such :  without 
knowledge  no  virtue ;  and  conversely :  right  conduct  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  the  proper  insight,  no  one  knowingly 
and  willingly  does  wrong  (ovBel^  €/co}p  dfjutprdvei).  If  a  man 
knows  the  right  goal  and  the  right  path,  he  will  necessarily 
follow  it;  his  going  astray  and  also  his  moral  trangression  are 
always  the  result  of  error,  as  the  Greek  word  dfutpTaveiv 
indicates.  This  is  especially  true  of  civic  virtue;  hence 
Socrates  condemns  the  Athenian  state.  The  democratic 
constitution  rested  upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  political 
excellence  was  the  inheritance,  so  to  speak,  of  every  citizen. 
Socrates  is  constantly  attacking  this  view  in  arguments  like 
the  following :  Do  you  not,  when  you  wish  to  steer  a  ship^ 
look  around  for  a  man  who  has  learned  and  understands 
the  art  of  navigation  ?  And  when  a  man  is  sick  you  send 
for  some  one  who  understands  the  art  of  medicine  ?  But 
when  it  comes  to  governing  the  city  or  the  state,  you  choose 
any  one  for  whom  the  lot  may  decide. 

Hence  knowledge,  scientific  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
really  good,  and  of  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  the  great 
condition  of  all  excellence  and  virtue.  That  is  the  view 
upon  which  Socrates  bases  himself  and  which  places  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Oreek  moral  philosophers.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental conception  common  to  his  successors.  The  sage 
alone,  the  man  who  has  scientific  knowledge  —  in  this  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  agree  —  is  virtuous 
and  happy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  The  wise  man 
alone  is  capable  of  governing  the  state ;  if  we  are  to  have  a 
perfect  state,  kings  must  either  become  wise  men,  or  wise 
men  kings,  to  quote  the  well-known  saying. 

8.  Socrates  saw  the  necessity  of  a  science  of  right  con- 
duct and  right  government,  but  he  did  not  solve  the 
problem  which  he  proposed ;  he  left  it  to  his  pupils  to  create 
the  sciences  of  ethics  and  politics.     Plato  ^  first  undertook 

'  [See  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Jowett's  translation,  especiallj,  TTuaetetus, 
Pkaedo,  PhiUbus,  Gorgias,  Republic.  —  Tr.] 
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tbe  task.  Its  accomplishment  seemed  all  the  more  urgent, 
the  weaker  the  old  foundations  of  morality  were  becoming. 
With  the  entrance  of  the  Greek  {icople  u|X)n  the  period  of 
enlightenment^  the  old  civic  res|iectability  and  moralitr 
rapidly  declined.  The  younger  Sophists  —  as  Plato  portrays 
them  in  the  persons  of  Callicles  and  Thrasymachus  (in  the 
Gorgiat  and  the  Republic)  —  formulated  the  facts  into  a 
theory:  there  is  no  objective  difference  between  good  and 
bad,  it  docs  not  inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  but  is  a 
mere  matter  of  convention  and  caprice.  The  sanction  of  cus- 
tom and  law  rests  upon  fear  and  su|K*rstition,  which  restrain 
the  stronger  from  making  use  of  thrir  natural  superiority  ;  or 
they  arc  another  means,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  mighty  themselves, 
to  strengthen  their  power.  The  enlightened  one  knows  it  and 
acts  accordingly ;  he  ol>cys  law  and  custom  whon  they  are 
conducive  to  his  interests,  he  breaks  them  when  tliev  thwart 
his  plans,  and  when  he  can  do  so  with  impunity.' 

Plato  undertakes  to  overcome  this  enlitrhtcnment,  not 
from  without,  but  from  within,  by  a  de<*|»er  philosophy. 
This  is,  indee<i,  the  only  remedy:  hnlf-4*nliglitenment,  |iS4*udo- 
enlightennient,  can  l>e  destroved  only  by  complete  enlighten- 
ment. To  fetter  thoutrht,  to  op|M>K«*  it  with  iiuthoritit*s, 
is  utterly  useless,  nay,  simply  makes  mutters  wohmv  Plato 
therefore  explicitly  places  biniself  upon  the  stanil|>oint  of 
reaKon.  i»liich  the  SophlstH,  too,  cliiim  in  <K:cupy.  With 
S<K:rat«*s  he  rerognizes  the  necesnitv  of  baHiiiir  human  and 
civic  virtue  upon  knowledge.  Virtue  without  knowledgis 
virtue  resting  holely  u|>on  education,  habit,  authority,  correct 
opinion,  is  a  blind  groping;  it  may  aoeidentally  find  the 
right  |iath,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  doing  so.  Only 
the  ^eiciitific  knowledgi.*  of  tbe  gtMnl  can  nuike  uian*s  willing 
corri'Ct,  certain,  and  stesid^ 


*  Iji»>  >■&•  iritrtt  111  a  c-"mI  *\r*in\Av»u  iff  ttni  Nt  pti' al-tiiliiliBiir  auiihwlirm] 
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But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  objective  goodness  and  right  ? 
This  was  denied  by  Gallicles  and  his  companions:  that  is 
good  which  happens  to  please,  and  that  is  right  which  we 
have  the  power  of  enforcing.  The  aim  of  Plato's  entire 
philosophy,  is  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  this,  the  proposition : 
The  good  and  right  is  something  absolutely  independent 
of  opinions,  something  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.    What  is  the  good  and  right  as  such  ? 

The  Platonic  philosophy  gives  an  answer  to  this  question 
that  far  transcends  the  horizon  of  the  healthy  common-sense 
which  we  find  in  Socrates.  The  good  is  nothing  but  the 
wovldy  or  reality  itself .  But,  Plato  immediately  adds :  reality 
as  it  is  in  itself  that  is,  in  idea.  That  which  common-sense 
regards  as  the  real  reality,  the  sum  total  of  these  sensuous, 
particular  things,  is  not  the  good ;  the  world  of  sense  is  full 
of  imperfections.  But  it  is  not  the  true  reality,  it  has  no 
being  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term ;  its  being  is  mixed  with 
non-being;  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  growth  and  decay. 
The  true  reality,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  being  can 
really  be  predicated,  is  an  absolutely  existing,  absolutely 
unitary,  ideal,  spiritual,  being,  and  this  is  nothing  but  the 
good  itself,  or  God.  —  Ood  is  both  the  absolutely  good  and 
the  absolutely  real,  says  schglastic  philosophy,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Plato. 

Now  the  question  arises,  What  is  good  and  right  for  a 
particular  being?  This  will  naturally  depend  upon  his  re- 
lation to  the  All-Good  and  All-Real ;  or,  stated  in  different 
language,  the  value  of  a  particular  element  of  reality  can 
be  determined  only  by  its  significance' within  the  whole  of 
reality.  The  world  is  not,  like  a  bad  poem,  full  of  super- 
fluous episodes,  but  the  unitary  realization  of  an  idea,  the 
idea  of  the  good,  which  unfolds  itself  in  a  variety  of  qualities 
or  ideas,  and  so  forms  a  cosmos  of  ideas,  an  intelligent 
organism  in  which  every  element  of  reality,  like  every  scene 
in   a   good    drama,    occupies   the    position   of    a  necessary 
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uieinbcr.  So«  too,  the  iiica  of  man  niUHt  be  defined  by  his 
|ilac(.*  iu  the  cosmos,  if  we  urc  to  reach  a  knowledge  of  what 
man  is  in  reality,  or  in  idea.  If  the  |)hilo8o|ilier,  the  dia- 
h*ctician«  who  has  the  pft  of  seeing  things  in  their  hi^icul 
relations,  Hucceeds  in  reaching  this  definition,  he  may  say 
that  he  has  ohjtrtiveltf  defined  the  esnence  of  goodncuA  and 
right. 

Thus  IMiito  brings  ethics  into  the  most  intimate  con- 
nect it  m  with  metaphysics :  he  makes  it  a  pail  of  the  one 
unitary  science  of  the  real,  or  the  guiMl. 

What  now  is  found  to  Ik*  the  idea  of  man  in  the  idea  of 
the  universal  reality  ?  In  the  Thmnu^  of  which  parts  of  the 
PhrdruM  form  the  prelude,  Plato  has  made  the  mt>st  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  explain  man's  plaee  in  the  cosmos.  The 
human  soul  is  derivrd  from  the  world-soul ;  it  is,  like  the 
latter,  a  mixture  of  two  «*leiiients :  on  the  one  hand,  it 
participates  in  the  real  reality,  in  the  world  of  ideas,  the 
world  of  existent  thoutrhts,  or  tlie  life  of  <rod;  on  the  other, 
in  the  world  of  oriirin  and  decay,  in  the  cor|H)real  world. 
With  th«*  rfiMvii  (roiN),  it  l^elonirs  to  the  world  of  idi*;is,  with 
the  anivvil  impuU**  {tTtOv^tat)  ari^illg  from  its  union  with 
tht*  iHMly,  it  iM-lonirs  to  the  cor|M)re:il  worM.  These  two  dis- 
similar p:if'ts  or  pli:iMS  of  the  hiuil  are  eoinirrted  by  an 
int<-riu«>diate  form:  Phito  ealls  it  t^v^ix  or  70  ^i//iofir>t\- ;  it 
embracfs  the  hlLdirr.  nobler  im|>uIh<'H,  the  (itr***fi"»M  t»f  the 
h»*ir(,  moral  iiiditriritinn,  eourai^^  thi*  aspirin::  lovr  of  h<»ni>r, 
moral  awe;  |M>rh:i|>H  the  IMatonic  term  may  l>o  br-it  tniiin. 
lati-d  bv  our  word  will  The  oriratii/ation  of  the  inner  man 
is  inailc  vi^il•ll*  in  thi*  orirnnization  of  the  i»uti>r  man:  the 
head  is  th«»  seat  of  reason,  the  eitadrl  of  the  ruliT ;  in  the 
hreant  ilwrlls  the  heart,  tin*  seat  of  tin*  afr«*ctionH.  as  eommon* 
seuM'  l«Miks  at  it  :  it  i^.  ho  to  h|MMik.  the  wateb-bousi*  in  which 
coura'/e  anil   antTr  ilufll.  n^ailv   to  bn-ak   forth  at  the  U-ek 

• 

«if  the  rub'r ;  under  tin*  diaphra^^m.  at  laM.  are  nituattnl  the 
oreaiis  of  animal  di*sin%  the  ortrans  of  nutrition  ainl  n*pn»* 
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daction.  —  The  function  of  man  is  to  represent  a  cosmos  on 
the  small  scale  after  the  pattern  of  the  larger  cosmos :  as  the 
macrocosm  is  fashioned  into  beauty  and  order  by  the  ideal 
element,  so  the  microcosm  must  be  fashioned  into  proportion 
and  harmony,  order  and  beauty,  by  reason,  the  ideal  element 
peculiar  to  it. 

The  anthropological-ethical  application  of  this  metaphysical 
principle  of  the  science  of  the  good  is  made  in  the  dialogue 
on  the  State.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  notion 
of  the  "  just  man."  How  shall  we  define  a  just  man,  a  man 
who  realizes  the  idea,  the  natural  or  divine  vocation  of  man  ? 
He  is  one  in  whom  the  three  elements,  defined  above,  harmo- 
niously co-operate  to  perform  their  special  functions.  We 
thus  arrive  at  the  scheme  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues : 
wisdom  (^ffo<l>ia)y  courage  (avSpeia)^  and  self-control  or  healthy- 
mindedness  {<ro><l>po<rvpr))y  which  three  combined  give  us  justice 
(iiKaioavvrf),  A  man  is  wise^  in  whom  reason  realizes  its 
purpose,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reality,  and  as  the  ruling 
principle  regulates  his  entire  life ;  he  is  courageous  when 
the  will  does  its  work,  assisting  the  reason  in  governing 
and  bridling  the  irrational  element;  he  is  healthy-minded 
when  the  animal  impulses  peacefully  perform  their  functions, 
without  disquieting  and  disturbing  the  spirit.  Such  a  well- 
regulated  soul  deserves  to  be  called  a  just  soul ;  it  typifies 
human  nature,  or  the  idea  of  man.  In  it  the  exercise  of 
reason  forms  the  real,  essential  content  of  life ;  reason  as 
such  consists  in  knowledge ;  perfect  knowledge,  however,  is 
philosophy,  that  is,  the  dialectical  re-creation  of  the  absolute 
ideal  reality  in  concepts.  The  other  elements  and  their  func- 
tions are  subordinate  to  it.  And  hence  we  may  say  :  Philo- 
sophy is  the  true  function,  the  highest  content  and  purpose, 
of  human  life. 

This  would  answer  the  question  concerning  objective  good- 
ness :  such  a  life  is  good  in  itself,  good  for  man,  not  accord- 
ing to  accidental  opinion  and  convention,  but  in  the  nature 
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of  things,  in  which  philosophy  forms  the  central  pur|KMe  to 
which  all  the  other  functions  and  actions  are  subordinated  as 
means. 

That  such  a  ^*  just*'  life  is  at  the  same  time  a  happjr  and 
desirable  life  hardly  seems  to  need  proof.  Just  as  the  sound- 
ness of  the  body  is  subjectively  e.\|H*rienced  as  ^(K)d  healtlu 
disease  as  |>oor  health,  su  ^*  justice,**  which  is  nothing  but  the 
health  of  the  soul,  or  the  state  expn*ssing  its  true  nature, 
necesHarily  procurt*s  the  greatest  satisfaction.  And  so  the 
op|K>site  of  justice  (ahiMia)  will  necessarily  l>e  the  greatest 
subjective  evil  for  a  man,  not  iK^cause  of  some  accidental 
eiTerts,  like  punishment  and  disgrace,  but  on  account  of 
th«*  uglineHH  which  cliaracterizrs  an  ^^  unjust**  life  (trahn- 
$rhafft:n^  miKsha|)en,  we  might  call  it«  emiiloyini;  a  term 
|ieculiar  to  the  Northern  languages).  With  iuron]|iarablc 
skill  Plato  |K)rtrays  th«^  life  of  such  u  *^  miHhha|»eii  '*  soul  and 
its  iiiu<*r  dixeoni  in  his  picture  of  the  tyrant,  who  Hati»lie«  all 
liis  dcnirrH  and  imijovh  the  privilege  —  which  thoM.*  illumi- 
natoiH  envy  him  —  of  |ier|ietrating  all  kinds  of  wrongs  and 
violent  de<Mls  with  impunity. 

\a'\  me  also  briefly  nii-ntion  that  the  same  fundamental 
traitM  n*op|N'ur  in  the  rouHtitutiim  of  tin*  ju»t  Matr,  man  on 
the  lartri'  S(*ale.  A  state  is  just  in  whirli  the  wim*  rulo,  the 
strouL'  and  courageous  (a  military  nobility)  diMUterestedly 
and  HubniisKively  Herv«*  th(*  govcrnniriit,  and  finally,  the 
pro«hirin^  rlasM'S  |K*acefully  and  nuNlcHtly  |»erform  their 
taskn. 

Wc  iM*e.  Plato  does  not  differ  very  radically  in  his  views 
from  the  |K»pular  <frei*k  conception  of  juKtic4>  and  happiness. 
It  is  true,  he  emphasi/«'.H  the  el«*nient  of  knowie<lgc  in  his 
scheiiii*,  and  the  kiiiil  of  knowledire  which  he  has  in  mind, 
the  Hfieculative  knouled<:(*  of  the  n*al  r«*ality,  is,  of  course, 
Hom«*tliing  wholly  fnriMini  to  the  {lopular  itl<*a. 

We  niUHt  not.  bi»\ii'\«*r.  lone  sik^lit  t»f  another  fact.  Our 
ex|Kwition  of  lMato*M  ethit's  Im8  not  suthciently  emphasized  a 
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phase  of  his  conception  of  life  which  stands  out  quite  promi- 
nently in  many  dialogues,  alienation  from  the  world  (  Welt- 
flilchtigkeit)^  a  doctrine  which  differs  so  remarkably  from  the 
old  Greek  mode  of  thought,  and  approximates  the  Christian 
view.  Plato  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  conception,  out- 
lined above,  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a  spiritual-sensuous 
being,  but  often  manifests  a  strong  tendency  completely  to 
spiritualize  the  nature  of  man :  reason  constitutes  his  real 
essence  ;  the  animal  nature,  sensuality  and  desire,  is  an  acci- 
dental appendage,  which  drags  down  the  spirit,  and  of  which 
the  wise  man  strives  to  divest  himself.  God  is  pure  thought, 
free  from  desire  ;  to  be  like  him  is  the  highest  goal  of  human 
striving.  The  notions  of  pre-existence,  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  immortality  are  connected  with  this  idea;  this 
mundane  life  is  conceived  as  a  prison-house  from  which  the 
spirit  seeks  to  escape. 

It  is  evidently,  first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
pleasure  which  provokes  these  thoughts.  Callicles  and  his 
followers  make  the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  the  highest 
good,  while  Plato  sees  in  pleasure  something,  "a  trace  of 
which,"  as  we  read  in  the  Phcedrtis,  "a  demon  has  added  to 
all  bad  things."  Hence  he  looks  upon  life  as  a  struggle  of 
reason  with  lust,  a  struggle  in  which  the  nobler  impulses  of 
the  heart  are  on  the  side  of  reason.  This  teaching  supplies 
the  moral  preacher  with  a  wonderful  weapon,  which  Plato 
himself  handles  with  great  force  and  skill,  and  we  ought  to 
make  a  more  extended  use  of  his  writings ;  they  would  appeal 
more  powerfully  to  our  young  men  than  the  weak-kneed 
Cicero  ;  the  Republic  is  the  very  thing  for  young  people  whose 
thoughts  are  preoccupied  with  and  confused  by  Nietzsche's 
Cbermensch.  But  perhaps  it  is  also  possible  to  connect  this 
mode  of  thought  with  Plato's  personal  experiences.  His 
relations  with  his  contemporaries  were  not  friendly.  His 
native  city  gave  the  philosopher  no  opportunity  for  public 
activity,  as  he  understood  the  term.    That  he  did  not  always 
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liear  his  iHolation  with  equanimity  may  be  inferred  from  bis 
harsh  criticism  of  the  persons  who  took  a  prominent  port  in 
public  lif(s  the*  statesmen,  Sophists*  and  rhetoricians.  He  re- 
garded them  as  the  representatives  of  the  most  unworthy  art, 
the  art,  namely,  of  catering  to  the  whims  of  the  great  animal, 
called  Demos,  and  thus  acquiring  advantages  and  fame : 
whoever  interferes  with  their  schcmcH,  and  refuses  to  become 
a  |iarty  to  their  crimes  is  doome<l.  And  so  the  untimely 
philosopher,  ^  like  one  who,  in  the  storm  of  dust  and  sleet 
which  the  driving  wind  hurries  along,  retires  under  tlie 
shelter  of  a  wall,**  withdrew  from  public  life  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  solitude  of  the  Academy  ;  his  life  was  enriched 
and  hlessiHl  by  the  contemplation  of  the  true  reality,  and  he 
looked  forwanl  to  his  deliverance  in  |)eaco  and  good-will,  with 
bri;rht  ho|jes.' 

Tlius  Plato,  like  every  honest  philosoplKT,  utilized  his  own 
personal  ex|ieriences  as  the  key  with  which  to  interpret 
human  life,  nay,  all  thinirs  in  general.  Yet  he  was  too  much 
of  a  <freek  to  reject  this  natural-sensuous  world  altogether. 
He  was  a  |iesKimist  in  his  judgment  of  mm^  but  he  remained 
an  optimitit  in  his  judgment  of  tntin.  In  the  passa^*  of  the 
lUpuhlii*  f|Uoteil  above,  he  adds  that  the  solitary  pliiloso|»ber 
will  not  do  the  greatest  work  unless  he  find  a  state  suitable 
to  him  ;  for  in  a  state  which  is  suitable  to  h'.m  he  will  hare 
a  larLTt^r  trrowth,  and  Ik'  the  suvior  of  his  country  as  well  as 
of  hinitif  If. 

4.  AriMotle,'  in  I>untc*s  wonis  *Ml)c  master  of  those  who 
know,**  **  the  eternal  prince  of  all  true  thinkers*' as  Comte 
calls  him  in  the  (^at/chUmt  pnnitintt4\  was  the  first  to  stake 
oil  practical  philosophy  as  a  Si*paruto  field  of  knowledge  and 
to  flisiMiss  it,  as  a  systematic  whole,  in  its  three  |>arts,  ethics, 
|»olitics,  and  ecoiioinies.     His  works  lack  the  wonderful  charm 

'  (.V"M<irA«uii  /.'(A««-«,  tmi*L  tiy  WrlM«in  Fur  tHhcr  trmiiftlaiiuiia  ami 
>iiMi'*Kni|ihv.  arc  mjr  trAn«lAii-»ii  u(  Wrli«-r,  Hut  >rjf  of  /'Ai.'a»upA|,  ^  IM, 
^Ar 4    —  Tr I 
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of  the  Platonic  expositions,  but  we  are  compensated  for  this 
loss  by  a  wealth  of  great  thoughts.  I  shall  give  an  outline 
of  his  ethics ;  in  the  main  it  follows  the  lines  marked  out  by 
the  Platonic  system. 

He  begins  with  the  question  concerning  the  highest  good, 
which  all  agree  to  designate  as  happiness  QevBaifiovia)^  and 
finds,  by  means  of  one  of  those  Socratic  inductions  which  are 
so  common  in  his  writings,  that  it  must  consist  in  the  exercise 
of  the  specific  excellence  of  the  human  soul :  for,  as  with  a 
flute-player,  a  statuary,  or  any  artisan,  or  in  fact  anybody 
who  has  a  definite  function  and  action  (e/yyoy  ri  koX  irpa^i^^y 
his  goodness  or  excellence  (jarfaOov  koX  to  eS)  seems  to  lie 
in  his  function,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  with  man,  if  indeed 
he  has  a  definite  function.  What,  then,  is  this  function  or 
action  of  man  ?  Aristotle  compares  man  with  organic  beings 
and  finds  that  he  shares  with  all  beings  the  vegetative  func- 
tions, and  with  all  animals  sensation  and  desire,  but  that  he 
alone  possesses  reason  (to  \oyov  ^x^'')*  '^^®  peculiar  func- 
tion of  man,  then,  is  an  activity  of  soul  in  accordance  with 
reason,  or  not  independently  of  reason  {'^vxn^  ivifjyeta  xarh 
\iyov  ^  fit)  av€v  \6yov)»  This  being  so,  the  good  of  man  is  an 
activity  of  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue,  or,  if  there  are 
more  virtues  than  one,  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most 
complete  virtue.^ 

Now,  that  the  life  which  is  objectively  the  best  also  pro- 
cures the  greatest  subjective  satisfaction  necessarily  follows 
from  Aristotle's  great  psychological  generalization  :  all  un- 
impeded, successful  exercise  of  the  powers  natural  to  a  being 
is  accompanied  with  feelings  of  satisfaction.  The  limbs  take 
pleasure  in  the  movements,  the  eye  in  sight,  the  flute-player 
in  the  music,  the  orator  in  the  speech,  and  so  every  being  in 
the  exercise  of  its  specific  function :  hence  the  most  pleasura- 
ble thing  for  man  is  the  exercise  of  reason. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  he  again  takes  up  the  sub- 

1  iVie.  Ethic$t  Book  L,  chap.  6.    Welldon*8  translatioa 
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jcct : '  Since  rcuMoiu  whotlier  it  be  divine  ilBclf  or  the  most 
divine  part  of  our  being,  is  the  highest  function  of  ninn,  |»er- 
fcct  hnppineiM  will  couHist  in  the  exercise  of  that  which  is 
|»eculiar  to  it,  thut  In,  thenretical  activity.  And  this  iH  u  con- 
chision  which  would  8eeni  to  agree  with  our  previouH  nrgu- 
nients  uh  well  as  with  the  truth  itself.  For  of  all  activities 
contemplation  is  the  most  continuous  and  the  mont  inde- 
fiendcnt  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  exercise  of  the  other 
faculties  is  de|»endent  u|>on  op|M>rtunity,  but  the  wise  man  is 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  capable  of  speculation 
himself.  It  alone  is  self-sufficient,  it  ah>ne  has  its  end  in 
its<*lf ;  all  practical  activities,  even  those  of  the  statesman 
and  g«*neral,  which  are  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most 
b<*autiful,  have  external  ends;  contemplation  alone  is  not  ez- 
enMsed  for  the  sake  of  an  external  end.  It  irt  also  admitted 
that  there  is  no  virtuous  activity  so  pleasant  as  philosophic 
n*llection  :  at  all  events  it  ap|M.*ars  that  pliilusophy  iMmsessea 
pleasures  of  wonderful  purity  and  certainty.  ^^  llt*nee  sueh 
a  life  may  sc4*m  t<N)  g(M>d  for  a  man.  He  will  enjoy  such  a 
life  not  in  virtue  of  his  humanitv,  but  in  \irtue  of  some 
divint*  element  in  him.  If  then  the  re.uMin  is  divine  in  com- 
|»ariHon  with  tli«*  wM  of  man's  natun-,  tlii>  lit***  whirh  accunls 
with  n'a.H<»n  will  lie  divine  in  comparison  \\\\\\  human  life  in 
general.  Nnr  is  it  ritrlit  to  follow  tin*  ad\it*e  nf  |M'ople  who 
sa\  that  tli«*  tboUL'hts  <if  men  hiiouM  n<»t  b«'  t'ln  Iii</h  for 
humanitv.fir  the  tboutrhts  of  humanitv  tiMi  hi'jii  fur  mortalitv  ; 
for  a  man,  :im  far  an  in  him  lies,  hhould  heek  immortalitr 
(•ir'aeari^in)  and  do  ail  in  IiIa  [niwer  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  hiirh(*M  part  nf  bin  tiatup*.** 

Wbi»  diien  not  f«*«-l  in  tb«*he  words  the  emotion  with  which 
the  u*«ually  so  |il:i«*i(l  thinker  e.\pri'KS«''«  bis  di*e|M>iit  life- 
ex|ierienei-H  ? 

To  Im'  Mire,  the  piiiily  tbe<in*tiral  life  is  unattainable  by 
man:   ^iimTh  life  alone   conKifttK   in   pun*  tli<>uu^bt.     In  man 

Ml  X.I  ).A|.  : 
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reason  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  functions  which  lie 
possesses  in  common  with  the  animals  and  plants,  with  sen- 
sation and  desire,  with  nutrition  and  reproduction.  From 
this  it  follows  that  human  life  is  confronted  with  a  number 
of  problems,  which  may  be  characterized  in  general  as  the 
organization  of  the  lower  functions  by  reason  and  in  harmony 
with  the  ends  of  reason.  Thus  arise  the  so-called  ethical 
virtues  or  excellences,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  tn- 
teUectual  or  theoretical  virtues. 

There  will  therefore  be  as  many  ethical  virtues  as  there 
are  separate  spheres  of  problems  arising  from  the  sensuous 
side  of  human  nature.  Among  them  we  may  mention :  our 
attitude  to  the  animal  desires,  our  behavior  with  respect  to 
economic  commodities,  honor,  anger,  fear,  social  and  economic 
intercourse  with  men,  etc.  There  is  a  virtue  for  every  sphere. 
Virtuous  conduct  in  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  animal 
desires  is  so-called  healthy-mindedness  (a-to^poa^vrj) ;  in  ref- 
erence to  wealth,  liberality  {iXevOepLorrjf;)  ;  in  reference  to 
honor,  high-mindedness  and  love  of  honor  (fieyaXoyjtvxui  and 
<f>i\oTifila) ;  in  reference  to  danger,  courage  (ai/S/oe/a),  etc. 

Virtue,  as  language,  too,  suggests,  is  always  a  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes,  between  excess  and  deficiency.  Courage, 
for  example,  is  the  normal  state  in  regard  to  the  fearful, 
being  a  mean  between  the  state  of  the  coward  (heiko^),  who 
stupidly  runs  away  from  danger,  and  the  state  of  the  fool- 
hardy man  (dpa^vsi),  who  blindly  rushes  into  it.  Temper- 
ance is  the  normal  habit  or  state  in  regard  to  sensuous 
pain,  being  a  mean  between  the  state  of  the  licentious  man 
(Juco\ja4rTo^)j  who  is  incapable  of  resisting  sensuous  feelings, 
and  the  state  which  we  might  call  unfeelingness  {avaLadrjaLa)^ 
which,  however,  hardly  exists,  wherefore  language  has  no 
real  name  for  the  opposite  of  licentiousness ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  rest. 

The  normal  state  is  the  result  of  practice,  as  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly declares,  taking  issue  with  Socrates,  who  identified 
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the  ethical  virtues  with  iii8ijrht  or  prudence.  Prudenoe 
(^poKi/aiv)  undoubtedly  also  pluys  a  purt  in  Uie  ethical  Ti^ 
tueSy  for  it  shows  which  is  tlio  normal  state  for  every  one  in 
everv  case.  And  so  we  obtain  the  definition  of  ethical  virtue 
which  Aristotle  |ilaces  at  the  head  of  his  discussion  of  the 
virtues :  Virtue  is  a  state  of  deliberate  moral  pur|M>se  con- 
sisting in  a  uiran  that  is  relative  to  ourselves,  the  mean 
being:  determined  by  reason,  or  as  a  prudent  man  would 
determine  it.' 

It  is  evident  that  this  definition  does  not  yet  furnish  os 
with  an  objective  standard.  For  what  is  the  mean  or  normal, 
or  what  is  tin*  standix>int  from  which  reason  or  the  prudent 
man  determines  it  ?  Aristotle  did  not  answer  this  question, 
because*  so  it  M^ems,  he  did  not  lM*lieve  an  answer  could  be 
found.  He  ro|N*atedly  acoentuati*H  the  difTerence  between 
this  field  of  knowled^'  and  the  theoretical  sciences,  which 
treat  of  tiling  ''  which  cannot  lie  otherwise,**  while  the  prac- 
tical sciences  dral  with  things  ^^  which  can  be  otherwise.** 
In  the  sixth  liook,  where  he  discusses  the  question  of  pnidence 
(^^poVi7<nsO«  &8  op|)os«*d  to  tlu'oretical  knowled^n.*  (<ro^ui),  he 
ev4*ii  set^nis  to  incline  to  the  view  that  the  former  never  frives 
us  univrrnal  judpnents,  but  only  purtiruhir  <lecisions;  which 
Would  \h:  equivalent  to  deny  in  t^  the  |M)<iftibiIity  of  a  scientific 
ethirH.  An<i  imhM'd  we  niuht  ailmit  that  A rintotle's  doctrine 
of  the  rthiral  virtues  fails  to  me«>t  th('  demands,  which  must 
be  madf  u|Nm  a  scientific  tn^atment  of  the  subj<H:t ;  he 
makrs  no  attmipt  whatever  tn  explain  the  difTt'nMici*  in 
value  lK>t ween  virtuous  rmidurt  aii«l  vicious  conduct,  as  was 
done  lati-r.  t-\\\  b\  ."Spinoza,  whi»  entertained  the  same  p.*nerml 
view.  He  confines  himsi*If  to  a  deneription  of  virtuous  modes 
of  conduct,  whi«'li  draws  mainly  u|N>n  ttreek  |>i»pular  usa^e, 
and  diM'.H  not  care  for  syntematic  completeness,  t^f  n*al  value 
is  the  aeute  «*\|4iftition  of  the  meaning'  of  lli(»  wonls  which 
tlie  Greek  {K^iple  iuM'd  to  express  mi»ral  distinctions. 
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In  thi8  way  Plato  and  Aristotle  meet  the  Socratic  demand 
for  a  science  of  the  good.  They  take  into  account  the  place 
of  man  in  the  cosmos,  and  then  attempt  to  define  his  idea^ 
that  is,  his  natural  and  divine  purpose,  and  to  show  how  he 
may  realize  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  perfect  man 
which  they  advance,  essentially  resembles  the  popular  Greek 
ideal.  There  is  only  one  marked  difference :  in  the  scheme 
of  the  philosophers  the  purely  theoretical  exercise  of  the 
intellect  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  human  perfection ; 
the  philosophical  ideal  not  only  embodies  the  general  features 
of  the  Greek  character,  but  also  embraces  the  personal  feat- 
ures of  the  philosophers,  which  gives  the  concept  greater 
precision. 

5.  The  post-Aristotelian  moral  philosophy  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  created  any  new  conceptions ;  on  the  whole  it 
follows  in  the  traces  of  its  great  predecessors.  But  it  is 
lacking  neither  in  great  and  fruitful  thoughts  nor  in  strong 
and  forcible  moral  preaching.  I  must  confine  my  efforts  to 
a  mere  outline  of  the  standpoints  of  the  two  chief  schools, 
which  for  a  long  time  formed  the  chief  subject  of  interest  in 
philosophy,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 

The  Stoics,^  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  regard  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  natural  purpose  as  the  highest  good  and  highest 
happiness  of  man.  They  formulate  this  idea  into  a  principle : 
life  according  to  nature  (^ofioXoyovfiivw^  rfj  ^vaei  f^i').  On 
the  basis  of  the  unusually  comprehensive  and  valuable  extracts 
from  the  ethical  writings  of  the  Stoics,  which  we  find  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius,^  we  may  outline  their  ethical  philosophy 
about  as  follows.  The  underlying  thought  is  the  proposition  : 
The  fundamental  impulse  of  every  living  being  aims  at  self- 
preservation  (rrfv  irpdiynjv  opfirjv  to  ^a)ov  la'^ecv  iirl  to  Trfpelv 
kavTo)j  to  which  is  added  the  polemical  statement :  and  not 

1  [See  Diogenes  Laertins,  Book  VII.;  Stobsns,  Eclogues,  II.;  Cicero,  Definihua, 
Bibliographj  in  Weber-Thilly,  p.  UO,  p.  146.  —  Tr.] 
«  VII.,  84-131. 
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at  pleasure.  The  law  of  its  nature  is,  tbcrcfort%  to  avoid  llic 
harmful  and  to  strive  for  what  is  a|»|»ro|iriatc  to  it  (ra  oUtla). 
Pleasure.  howev^T^  arises  as  an  accompaniment  when  a  being 
obtains  what  is  appropriute  to  it  (i-myiyvfj^ia.  which  calls  to 
min<i  Aristotle's  iT'^y^yl'Ofuyov  riXos).  Kv«*n  plants  act  in 
this  way,  althouirh  thfv  are  unconsciijus  of  the  impulse,  which 
is  also  till*  case  with  our  own  v^^retative  functiiins.  Ani- 
mals, however,  are  Ci»ns('ious  of  tht*  impulse,  and  hence  it  is 
th(*  law  of  their  nature  to  Tillow  th«*ir  Ci»nscious  impulses 
<for  tli«'m  TO  icara  if>vctv  is  espial  to  ro  tear  it  rrj9^  op^ifiw 
iioiiCfliT0at}.  Hut  man  is  endowiMi  with  ri*asi»n  (o  Xotik), 
I>esiil4*rt  impuls«* ;  hence  (*»  flvf  'icf''»nlifi»/  t»  witurir  means  t*»r 
him  to  live  ticr^trdin*/  f"  r^^^iMtm  i  Kara  Xcr/or ).  for  reason  is  by 
nature  tin*  p"/ulot«ir  of  di-sire  (Xoyov  rtxvirrf^  iTtyiprrai  rifQ 
op/A7v).  It  wduM  l*e  contrary  to  natun*  for  man  to  follow 
irratif>nal  d«'sire.  —  Ihit  in  ko  far  as  th<*  naturr  of  each 
indiviilual  Ix'in^  is  d<*termine(|  by  the  natun*  of  the  All,  to  live 
acconlin^  to  r«*nson  m«*anH  for  man :  to  iiln^y  the  universal 
law.  or,  which  is  \\w  same  thinir,  Jupiter,  the  highest  rc|rula* 
tor  and  nihrr.  —  An^I  thin  \a  rU'Lrnvfniti  *in'l  tnf/ttrt  (tvpota 
rou  fiinv)^  nanii-Iv  to  lio  evrr\ tiling  in  haruMmy  with  our 
d«*mon,  aci'oplinL^  to  the  will  of  the  universal  pivemor  ami 
manaL'«'r  of  all  thiuL^.  And  the  natural  di-|Hihition  of  every 
iM'in-j  is  its  rirftit'  «/r  ftt-rfrrfitn  (rtXciftHris)  ;  and  this  we 
iMi:.'}it  to  s*'*'k  for  its  own  sak«*,  without  iH'inir  influenced  by 
the  fi'ar  or  h<i|if*  of  any  external  effects:  fi*r  it  is  in  it  that 
happup-Hs  tNiiiHJHts.  —  If  now  w«>  rail  a  man  wbii  lives  accord- 
in  l'  til  ri^iM«m  a  wise  man.  we  mav  sav  :  The  wise  man,  and 
tht*  Vk\>*'  man  aliiue.  is  virtuous  and  happy. 

TIk'S'-  tliouirhts  may  all  Ih*  n*</nrd«*<|  as  applications  and,  in 
part,  more  drfniit**  e\pri"«-ioii.i  of  Aristi*t«'lian  principles. 
Iti*fi'r«-ii('«'  is  •itt»-n  madi*  to  the  rikforlMn  of  tin*  Stoic  ethics, 
whirh  h<»Ms  that  \irtui*  alotir  is  a  ir<HNi,  but  this  is,  in  the 
lant  :inal\sis,  e\:ii:tlv  ubat  riat<i  :iiid  .\i'isti»tle  teach:  that 
happin*  ss  d^n-s  n^t  i'>ii!«ist  in  pleasure,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
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virtue.  Nor  is  there  any  radical  difference  in  their  concep- 
tions of  the  value  of  the  so-called  external  goods,  wealth, 
health,  beauty,  fame,  etc.  The  Stoics  will  not  concede  that 
these  things  are  real  goods :  in  themselves  they  are  neither 
useful  nor  harmful,  good  or  bad,  but  either  one  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  while  that  only 
is  good  which  can  never  be  harmful,  but  only  useful.  Yet 
they  confess  that  they  are  not  absolutely  indifferent,  that  wealth 
is  preferable  to  poverty,  health  to  sickness  (irporjyfiipa  — 
airoTTporf^fieva),  These,  too,  are  at  bottom  merely  systemat- 
ized, technical  statements  of  Aristotelian  ideas.  Aristotle 
had  used  an  admirable  figure  in  defining  the  value  of  external 
goods :  they  are  for  life  what  the  x^P^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  tragedy, 
hence  they  certainly  belong  to  the  perfect  happiness  of  life, 
just  as  the  x^PVy^^  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  production 
of  the  tragedy,  without,  however,  forming  a  real  part  of 
happiness. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  desire  gradually  grew  stronger 
in  the  Stoics  to  make  happiness  (evhaifiovia)  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  external  goods.  The  freedom  from  passions 
(jradrf)  which  are  aroused  in  the  soul  by  the  acquisition  and 
loss,  the  possession  and  want,  of  external  goods,  the  doctrine 
that  virtue  suffices  for  happiness,  old  and  legitimate  concep- 
tions of  Greek  ethics,  are  emphasized  more  and  more  as 
moral  philosophy  becomes  moral  preaching.  The  practical 
moralist's  most  thankful  and  fruitful  task  is  to  throw  man 
upon  his  own  inner  resources,  and  this  task  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy accomplished  with  laudable  skill :  nowhere  shall  we  find 
more  forcible  exhortations  to  make  ourselves  independent  of 
the  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  and  to  depend 
upon  ourselves  with  inner  freedom,  than  in  Epictetus's  little 
Manual} 

With  this  tendency  to  moral  preaching  is  connected  an- 
other element  in  the  Stoic  philosophy :  the  value  of  theoreti- 

^  See  Long*8  translation. 
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Gal  activitj  U  lcasciiGd«  while  tbc  exorcise  of  the  ethieal 
Tirtuet,  the  field  of  actioQ,  espcciallj  action  dealing  with 
human  relaiiona,  the  family  and  the  state,  gradnallj  bacomea 
more  prominc^iit.  But  the  demand  that  we  keep  oanelvea 
free  remains  the  chief  and  tlic  highest  demand. 

G.  Epicunis,^  too«  and  his  disciples  are  in  search  of  the 
hiphcMt  good  and  find  it  in  euda^monia;  but  their  defini* 
tion  of  it  difTers  from  that  of  the  philosophers  mentioned 
above,  nay,  even  from  the  popular  Greek  conception:  for 
them  cudu>mouia  is  a  fvfling  of  pUamre,  This  view  leada 
to  a  change  in  the  |)osition  of  virtue  or  excellence:  virtue 
becomes  a  means  to  the  end  of  pleasure*.' 

Tlie  difTfrencc  lietwcen  the  two  standimints  is  perfectly 
appan>nt.  The  Stoics  agree  witli  Aristotle  and  IMiito  in  defin* 
ing  hn|»pin(*sM  as  nn  objective  condition  of  the  soul :  a  life 
that  rcuIizi*H  the  iiutural  puqKMie  of  man,  or  |K*rftH:tly  realizes 
his  i(li*a,  is  itsolf  tht*  highest  goo*!.  To  In*  sure,  the*  subjective 
satisfaction  follows  the  objective  constitution,  ah  the  sliadow 
follows  the  ImxIv,  but  the  satisfaction  in  not  itM.*lf  the  good. 
The  KpicurraiiH,  on  the  othrr  hand,  ri'imnl  the  f<*i*lings  of 
ploasurt*  which  lif«*  |»nN*un.*M  ns  the  g<NMl  itHcIf,  and  the  con* 
St  it  ut  ion  or  cliantcti-r  of  which  thoy  are  the  efTcct,  as  the 
means. 

Wh«*n  we  disremird  this  question  of  principle  and  examine 
th«'  ciiunsi'ls  wliich  Kpicurus  gives  to  his  pupils  C(»nceming 
their  ni<Nlv  of  lif«*  (for  cxampio  in  his  letter  to  Menoikcus)* 
Uie  (lifTrn*nce  largely  diHap|»ears,  yes,  w«!  niiirht  almost  be 
tenipie«i  to  vi<*w  it  as  a  purely  scholastic  or  technical  diiFer* 
eiicc.  Kpicurus  by  no  means  adviiK*s  us  to  choose  every 
pleasun*,  nay,  he  expressly  warns   um   aL'aiuAt   it.     '*  When, 


'  |lNi»c^fie«    l^rtiii*.  \  .    Ti.  r^l    /v    nw-'-nf;    T.n<  min*.    fir  rw^m  mat 
(lr»ii*Uir<l  !.»   Miiiir-      UiM:>>i:n|>hr   iti  Wr'^rTlulT.   p    |«»4.  n«<e  I  ' 

'  K"»tlin  ■K-<«*  ti«  in   tki«  r^frllriit   r«|»Miii.iti   nf  thr  llrm«jmt<*wi   Khiri. 
(7rar4irAr*    M'    /    ■.   .  I.  |'«C    hi<«    r^rn    lb    hi«  t^hiia.  I  |Hi-iini«  «»•  fi 
br  thr   f«>nrfu!  l!.ii.k<  r  «*.<i(ti  hr  f.>*l.>«fsl  in  hi*  {.}n«ii«    t^wtn-rtt^t 

•  |)i.*cviiM  IjM'rtLii*.  lmi*UiH«  hy  V««|C*  in  ll<>hii'«  lit>r»r.t.  X  .  19S-IS5. 
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therefore,  we  say  that  pleasure  is  a  chief  good,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  debauched  man,  or  those  who 
lie  in  sensual  enjoyment,  as  some  think  who  are  ignorant,  and 
who  do  not  entertain  our  opinions,  or  else  interpret  them  per- 
versely ;  but  we  mean  the  freedom  of  the  body  from  pain,  and 
of  the  soul  from  confusion."  By  happiness,  he  says,  he 
means  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  freedom  from  disquiet- 
ude of  the  soul  (^Tfjv  Tov  acofuiTO^  vyleuiv  koI  rrjv  Trj<;  y^v)(rj^ 
arapa^iav  riXo^  elvac  tov  fuiKapim^  ^V^^'  Hence  the  essence 
of  wisdom  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  avoid  the  causes  of  confusion. 
Such  are  the  loss  and  want  of  things  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  possessing  and  enjoying,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
losses.  ^^  To  accustom  oneself,  therefore,  to  simple  and  inex- 
pensive habits  is  a  great  ingredient  in  the  perfecting  of 
health,  and  makes  a  man  free  from  hesitation  with  respect  to 
the  necessary  uses  of  life.  And  when  we,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, fall  in  with  more  sumptuous  fare,  it  makes  us  in  a 
better  disposition  towards  it,  and  renders  us  fearless  with 
respect  to  fortune.  Hence  we  regard  contentment  (airrdpKeLa) 
as  a  great  good.  Above  all,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  vain 
denres"  Epicurus  distinguishes  between  natural  or  neces- 
sary and  vain  or  empty  desires  (^eTndvfiiac  <l>vacKai — ic€va[). 
The  former,  he  finds,  are  easily  satisfied,  —  nature  does  not 
make  great  demands,  —  while  the  latter,  the  desires  of  luxury 
and  vanity,  are  infinite  and  never  to  be  satisfied.  Philoso- 
phy frees  us  from  this  trouble  by  teaching  us  what  we  should 
avoid  and  what  we  should  strive  after. 

Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  fear  of  death,  and  of  what 
comes  after  death.  From  this,  too,  philosophy  frees  us  by 
showing  that  death  is  nothing  terrible,  since,  when  we  exist, 
death  is  not  present  to  us,  and  when  death  is  present,  then 
we  have  no  existence.  And  there  is  nothing  terrible  in  living 
to  a  man  who  rightly  comprehends  that  there  is  nothing  ter- 
rible in  ceasing  to  live.  An  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Epicurus, 
Lucretius,  emphasizes  this  phase ;  every  book  of  his  work  on 
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the  Xature  of  Thinga^  <^>nf!r8  new  praincs  to  the  man  who 
freed  mankind  from  the  imaginary  tern>ni  with  which  super- 
stitiuu  had  |>eopled  heaven  and  cartli. 

^'  Iloncc  it  ifl  not  continued  drinkings  and  revels,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  female  society,  or  feasts  of  fish  and  other  such 
things  as  a  costly  tahle  supplies,  that  make  life  pleasant, 
but  solier  contemplation  which  examines  into  tlie  reasons  for 
all  clioicr  and  avoiilnnee,  and  which  puts  to  flight  the  %'ain 
opinions  from  which  the  greater  |Miil  of  the  confusion  arises 
whirh  triMiltles  the  soul.  Now  the  beginning  and  the  greatest 
good  of  all  these  things  is  prudrnco  (^po^i/aiv),  on  which  ac- 
count prudence  is  something  more  valuable  than  even  |>liil- 
osopliy,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  virtues  spring  from  it, 
teaching  us  that  it  is  not  |K)Hsible  to  live  pleasantly  unless 
one  also  livrs  prudently,  and  honorably,  and  juHtly  ;  and  that 
onr  amnot  live  prudently,  and  liDncstly,  and  justly  without 
livimr  pleasimtly,  for  the  virtues  are  connate  with  living 
agrerablv,  and  living  agreeably  is  insc|>arable  from  the 
virtues.**  And  so  Kpicurus,  too,  reaches  the  |K»pular  Gre«*k 
concopticm  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  insi'iiarable,  as  the 
line  in  the  iMN*m  expresses  it : 

7.  Summarizing  tlie  main  f«>uturf*.H  nf  Itreek  ethics,  we  may 
say  :  It  agrees  with  the  |Mipular  Ctn*i'k  vit^w  that  the  hiirhcst 
giMni  cotisihtH  in  the  /H-rt'rrfion  of  mttn  a»  <i  n*itural  b*iH*i, 
S]i«:cial  stn*HS  is  laid  u|N>n  the  devrlopni«'nt  of  th«*  in(rth»'tu*ti 
sidt*.  Kvrn  the  popular  ronet*ptii»n  re(:i>irni/i*s  the  im»at  im* 
p«>rtane4*  of  tht*  intdleet  for  human  |N*rf«*cti«»n,  a  fact  ti»  which 
the  aliiivi*  nii*ntiiin«-i|  wi»rk  of  L.  Sehniidt  on  the  fxipular 
moral  it  V  i»f  the  <ire«-ks  reiieatediv  ealU  attentiim.'  The 
philtmophers,  the  S|ieritic  t\|M'S  of  th<*  (tre«*k  |K*ople,  us  the 
pr<»pht'ts  an*  of  the  lHra«'liteH,  &:«»  Htill  further,  anil  make 
reason  the  rf»«it  an<l  crown  **(  all  human  exeellenee.  For  them 
wisdom  or  f»hil'*f'»phy  is  l>iilh  the  means  awl  the  conttHt  of 
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eudcemonia  —  the  former,  in  so  far  as  it  acquaints  us  with 
the  highest  good  and  regulates  practical  life  to  the  end  of 
realizing  it,  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  philosophy,  or  the  scien- 
tific contemplation  of  the  universe,  is  the  highest,  freest  func- 
tion of  human  nature,  one  that  is  desired  solely  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  said  that  Anaxagoras,  being  once  asked  for  what 
end  he  had  been  born,  answered :  "  For  the  contemplation 
of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  heaven,  and  the  order  governing 
the  entire  universe."  This  is  really  the  answer  which  the 
entire  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  Greek  mind  in  general, 
gives  to  the  question. 

At  first  sight,  the  conception  strikes  us  as  a  rather  strange 
one.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  intellectual  function  ;  we  neither  expect  that 
prudence  or  insight  will  always  result  in  right  action,  nor 
are  we  ready  to  believe  that  the  true  mission  of  man  consists 
in  the  contemplation  of  things,  or  in  philosophy.  Perhaps 
we  shall  understand  both  points  better  when  we  remember 
how  different  was  the  position  occupied  by  scientific  knowl- 
edge among  the  Greeks  from  that  which  it  holds  in  modern 
life.  In  our  world  not  only  the  so-called  learned  professions, 
but  even  scientific  research  itself,  which  has  been  organized 
by  the  state  in  universities  and  academies,  have  become 
branches  of  industry.  As  is  the  case  with  the  manufacture 
of  shoes  and  watches,  a  man  may,  at  present,  make  his  liv- 
ing, and  a  good  living  at  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  by 
turning  out  mathematical  and  philological,  scientific  and 
philosophical  investigations.  This  was  not  the  case  in  Greece, 
at  least  not  when  philosophy  first  arose.  The  philosophers 
emphatically  declare  that  scientific  contemplation  and  pro- 
fessionalism are  absolutely  incompatible :  the  Sophist  who 
attempts  to  combine  them,  thereby  loses  philosophy ;  he  is,  as 
Plato  shows  with  bitter  sarcasm  in  his  Sophist^  a  dealer  in 
sham  wisdom.  Heraclitus  and  Parmenides,  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, did  not  engage  in  the  contemplation  of  reality  for  the 
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sake  of  acquiring  money  or  profcssorehipey  but  solely  for  its 
own  sake  :  we  work,  says  Aristotle,  in  order  to  have  leisure, 
but  the  most  beautiful  way  of  filling  our  leisure  is  philosophy. 
— This  difference  in  the  outward  position  of  scientific  reMoarcb 
is  intimately  connected  with  its  altered  inner  constitution ; 
modem  scientific  research,  is,  as  com|Mircd  with  Greek  phil- 
(mf)phy,  more  like  lalK>r,  often  like  |«tty  and  arduous  labor. 
The  physical  or  historical  investigator  of  our  time  employs 
an  enormous  apparatus  of  learning  and  technical  skill,  eoU 
lections  and  instruments,  in  order  to  throw  light  u|K>n  some 
obscure  nook  of  realitv  whirh  is  of  little  interest  in  itself,  and 
does  not  even  interest  the  investigator  very  much.  The 
rcHult  of  his  work  may  at  sonic  time,  in  some  connection  or 
other,  assist  us  somewhat  in  understanding  reality  ;  often  we 
cannot  see  the  connection,  and  it  is  absolutelv  immaterial  to 
niuny  an  investigator  whether  his  work  will  contribute  any- 
thing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  or  not 

The  (f  rerk  philosopiierH,  on  the  other  hand,  wen*  happy  in 
the  l)elief  that  it  was  pcjssihle,  and  that  each  one  of  them 
would  U*  able  to  unravel  the  ultimate  nivsterieA  of  the  uni- 
veriie  by  pun*  contemplation.  Kvfu  Aristotle,  the  great 
observer,  declares  that  of  all  activities,  sci«*ntific  invmtigation 
is  in  least  mH.*d  of  extenial  aids;  so  convinced  is  he  that  the 
ap|iaratus  of  rrseareh  is  a  pun*Iy  fM^condary  aflfuir.  It  is  plain 
that  a  theoretical  function  which  ainiH  in  hdIvc  all  tin*  great 
pniMeniH  of  the  univcnM*  and  of  life  with  its  u-orld«4*nconi|iajis- 
inir  thoughts,  hart  greater  Kiirnificunn*  for  the  |»erHonal  life 
of  a  man  than  tin*  investigation  of  IMautinic  nietn.*M  and  the 
disctivery  of  new  m<*thyls  and  phenyls.  Wh«*n  the  o<H!U|iation 
with  huch  thiuLni  lM'«*omeH  a  H|N4rt  und  ih  puniu«*d  as  a  s|Mirt, 
it  may,  like  all  s|N>rts,  chesii-playing  or  stani|)-coIlecting, 
lieconie  a  matter  of  ininu^liate  int«'n*Ht;  but  a  man  will 
hardly  lie  inclin«*<l  to  reinird  huch  w<»rk.  «*vcn  thousrh  he  fol- 
lows it  |*t'rmanently,  as  the  rval  obj<*ct  of  hin  «*xistonce.  If, 
however,  wr  could  licj|ie  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  world 
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and  of  life  by  studying  philosophy,  who  would  not  be  inter- 
ested in  it,  who  would  regard  it  as  too  trivial  ?  "  Let  no 
one,"  so  Epicurus  begins  the  letter  quoted  above,  "  delay  to 
study  philosophy  while  he  is  young,  and  when  he  is  old  let 
him  not  become  weary  of  the  study ;  for  no  man  can  ever 
find  the  time  unsuitable  or  too  late  to  study  the  health  of  his 
soul.  And  he  who  asserts  either  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
philosophize,  or  that  the  hour  is  passed,  is  like  a  man  who 
should  say  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  be  happy,  or  that 
it  is  too  late." 

The  belief  in  the  irreaiatible  power  of  knowledge^  which  is 
expressed  in  the  Socratic  statement  that  knowledge  deter- 
mines conduct,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  should  do 
what  he  himself  regards  as  wrong  (a  statement  which  reap- 
pears in  some  form  or  other  in  all  the  philosophers),  has 
manifestly  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  position  which  philos- 
ophy occupied  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Oreeks.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  a  man  may  know  what  to  do  and  still 
not  do  it.  From  our  earliest  childhood  we  have  been  told  and 
have  known  that  we  ought  not  to  requite  evil  with  evil  but  with 
good,  even  in  the  case  of  our  enemies  —  but  who  acts  accord- 
ingly ?  But,  Socrates  would  have  asked  us,  what  do  you 
mean  by  "  knowing  "  ?  Surely  not  the  ability  to  repeat  a  lot 
of  words  after  a  person  ?  For  me  only  a  living  conviction  is 
knowledge.  — "  Knowledge,"  as  we  often  understand  it,  was 
something  wholly  foreign  to  the  Oreeks :  they  had  no  school 
instruction  in  which  the  memory  was  crammed  with  the 
**  knowledge"  of  others,  particularly  no  instruction  in  morals 
and  religion.  But  whenever  moral  maxims  and  judgments 
were  inculcated  in  their  youth,  as,  for  example,  by  the  study 
of  Homer,  they  embodied  ethical  conceptions  which  were 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  natural  man.  They  did  not 
discriminate,  as  we  do,  between  a  moral  creed  conned  by  rote 
and  a  morality  of  the  heart. — When,  however,  his  reflec- 
tions carried  a  philosopher  beyond  the  popular  conceptions 
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to  new  views ;  when  Socrates,  for  example,  found  that  it 
was  not  as  disgraceful  to  suiTer  injustice  as  to  do  injustice, 
these  were  not  mere  empty  words  for  school  children  to 
learn  by  heart,  but  represented  the  personal  convictions  of 
tlie  thinker,  which  could  not  fail  to  influence  him  in  his 
actiouK. 

And  when  Kpictetus  tells  his  pupils  that  the  wise  man  is 
inde|iendent  of  fate«  because  everything  that  really  concerns 
him  is  in  his  power,  while  whatever  is  not  in  his  |K>wer  does 
not  concern  hinu  his  words  are  not  merelv  intended  to  be 
memorized  and  recited  at  confirmations  or  at  final  college 
examinations,  but  they  stand  for  real  experiences,  and  are 
therefore  ca|iable  of  arousing  strong  convictions.  Hence  I 
am  inclined  to  lielicve  that  there  was  for  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  for  the  Greek  phil(MM)phers,  more  truth  in  the 
pro|N>sition,  No  one  is  voluntarily  bad,  than  it  seems  to  us  to 
contain.  More  scImniI  and  word  knowledire,  of  course,  is 
liowerlesH,  but  n»al  knowledge,  knowledge  that  repn*seiits  n*al 
|K*rMinnI  convictions,  cannot  fail  to  intiueiice  life. 

Scientific  reHe;ir<*h,  therrforr,  or  philosophy,  fNM*upied  a 
fiositiiin  in  the  |N*rHonul  lift*  of  tht*  (irrek  piiilosophrrs  which 
it  d<M*rt  not  iiccesHiiriiy  hold  at  prem^nt,  the  position,  namely, 
iif  iin  rnd-in-ittti-lf.  I>ut  another  fartor  hrI{N*d  to  make  s|h*c- 
ulatjvt*  lifr  vuluahh*.  F<»r  tin*  (Jm-k, /'rri<^*/iVa/  life  wns  syn- 
oiiuiiiiUM  uith  ff'iitictil  life.  He  nitertained  a  lnw  opinion  of 
imhiAtrial  acti\ity,  it  was  n*gardc<l  aH\uli:ur:  even  the  pro- 
fi*M«iiiii  uf  the  artint  did  ntit  ^'ScaiM*  hirt  contempt.'     No  i>iie 

*  'I  i.i*  i«  I  li-ar!t  •!■••«•  n  in  a  Iiitir  trratiftf  nf  Kiiriaii*«.  Tk«  /'-'Um.  m  work.  t«r 
ihf>  WA\.  «Li<!i  ;%  \trt  I  rianK  irri*ti<'  ••£  xhv  (frr«*k  tiKMlf  of  th«msbt.  Sci»ttCT 
aikI  Art  ai'jtAr  in  %  •Inain  U-f<*r«»  the  Imit  Lu^  lan  ;  r»  h  tnr«  in  penaftJ* 
hifii  ti*  .l*\t>ir  him**  If  to  )i<-r  In  r«-«pirbM*  tn  u«r  » I irrf-li  •  if  ru«ii<-  Art.  who 
hin\%  ill  It  »l.r  liAJi  a  « Uim  afp'ti  hiiii.  t«H*AiiM*  hi«  utirmtoni  «rr<*  ftHl.iiieri  oi 
Inr*.  S  i*  tti  r  Aii«fr<  r*  "  Yi*!!  luitr  Itranl  fn>ifi  ihi*  |irr*«*Q  hrrp  vliat  »lvwi- 
tAc*'«  }'  'I  •••iii'l  U  ■{••■  l<>  •'■•tain  if  ti>u  ««'rf  !••  UTi«ntf-  a  »t>iijr  inA»**ii.  Y^a  «u«U 
f  triiiiiA^ii  *«  i.<>il.ihi;  ro'-rr  than  an  •^••iiirc  nuuiual  U'«ir«-r  who  ilrpro4« 
»>■•'.»  uf^-ii  U.*  har.-i*  f'T  hi*  •u<«'t-«*  ri^iivini;  n<>c  niiii  h  luurr  |»av  than  a 
•.a«  tA'-ifrt,  tta»#-  aj.U  uarr**  in  ^^^ur  m«Mlf>  of  thi>u);hi,  ha^iiit;  l**  laSotiH'*  la 
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ever  dreamed  of  doing  deeds  of  charity,  to  which  Christian 
orders  devote  themselves.     Statesmanship,  political  and  mili- 
tary  leadership,  was  the  only  profession  left.      Now,  public 
life   in  the  smaller   Grecian   city-states   had   reached    such 
a   stage,   since  the  fifth    century,   that  it   is   not    hard  to 
understand  why  an  honest  man  should  have  lost  all  desire 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.      The  popular  assemblies  and 
law-courts  were  the  battle-grounds  on  which  the  party-leaders 
and  orators  waged  bitter  war  against  each  other ;  they  strug- 
gled to  get  hold  of  "  the  latch  of  legislation,"  the  decree  of 
the  people,  in  order  that  they  might  kill  their  opponents,  or 
banish  them  and  confiscate  their  property.     The  execution 
of  Socrates  luridly  shows   the   horrible  state  of   insecurity 
prevailing  in  the  Greek  cities ;  it  is  as  though  a  band  of 
half-grown  boys  had   obtained   possession   of  the   sword  of 
the  magistracy  and  were  now  playing  havoc  with  it.     In- 
deed, this  is  exactly  the  impression  of  Greek  political  life 
which  we  get  from  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  the  cities  and 
the  parties  in  every  city  spent  their  time  in  aimless  and  repul- 
sive bickerings,  they  exhibited  such  baseness  and  malice,  such 
cruelty  and  vindictiveness  towards  the  vanquished,  as  would 
fill  us  with  aversion,  were  it  not  for  our  deep  sympathy  with  a 
nation   otherwise  so  gloriously  endowed.      We    can    easily 
understand  why  men  who  scrupled  against  employing  the 
means  with  which  battles  were  waged  and  victories  won  in 
the   popular  assemblage,  decided  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  politics;  most  of  the  later  philosophers  followed 
the  example  of  Plato,  ^^  who,  in  the  storm  of  dust  and  sleet 

stmte,  equally  incapable  of  making  yoarself  osef ul  to  your  friends  and  dangeroos 
to  yoar  enemies. — And  suppose  yon  should  become  a  Phidias  or  a  Polyclet,  and 
had  created  a  great  number  of  admirable  works,  every  one  who  saw  them  would, 
it  if  true,  extol  your  art,  but  surely  no  one  among  all  your  admirers  would,  so 
long  at  he  was  in  his  right  mind,  desire  to  be  what  you  are.  For,  however  great 
joa  might  become  in  your  line,  you  would  always  be  regarded  as  a  miserable 
haodicxaftsman,  who  is  compelled  to  make  his  living  by  the  work  of  his 
faaDds."  These  remarks  express  Lucian's  own  view,  wliich  was  evidently  the 
Tiew  of  aU  cultured  Greeks. 
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which  the  driving  wind  hurries  along,  retiring  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall/*  withdrew  from  public  life.  Reflections 
upon  the  theme  that  the  philosopher  cannot  be  a  politician 
(tof  tro^v  ^ti  woXiTcvf<r^a<)  are  common  among  the  later 
philosophers.  Hence  there  was  but  one  thing  left  to  them  — 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF  LIFE* 

1.  The  conversion  of  the  ancient  world  to  Christianity  was 
the  greatest  revolution  which  European  humanity  experienced. 
It  meant  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  their  theories  of  life, 
the  "  transformation  of  all  values "  {Die  Umwertung  aller 
Werie)^  to  use  Nietzsche's  expression.  In  order  to  draw  the 
lines  as  sharply  as  possible,  I  shall  attempt,  first  of  all,  to  con- 
trast the  Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial  in  its  harsh  grandeur 
with  the  Greek  doctrine  of  self-preservation.  The  world 
always  tends  to  compromises  and  conciliations ;  they  are  not 
wanting  in  ancient  Christianity,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  they 
are  very  common,  still  more  so  in  the  development  of  the 
■Christianity  of  modern  times,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  Here 
I  should  like  to  accentuate  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Christian  conception  —  sharply  and  one- 
sidedly  if  you  please  —  as  Christianity  itself  conceived  it  at  its 
entrance  into  the  ancient  world.  The  Q-reek  affirmation  of  the 
world  (  Weltbejahung^  and  the  Christian  negation  of  the  world 
(Weltiiberwindung^j  these  are  the  two  paths  open  to  man.^ 

^  [See,  besides  the  works  of  Sidgwick,  Wandt,  Jodl,  Janet,  Eucken,  mentioDed 
on  p.  35 :  Gass,  Geschichte  der  ehristlichen  Ethik ;  Bestmann,  Getchichte  der 
ekrigtlichen  Situ ;  Ziegler,  Geschichte  der  ehristlichen  Ethik  ;  Luthardt,  Geschichte 
der  ehristlichen  Ethik ;  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals ;  Ueberweg,  History 
9f  Philosophy,  Tol.  IL,  §§  4  and  5 ;  Baur,  Das  Christenthum  der  drei  ersten  Jahr- 
ksatderte  (Engl,  transl.  bj  Allan  Menzies) ;  Hamack,  Dogmengeschiehte ;  Fisher, 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  Consult  also  the  standard  Lives  of  Christ  and 
church  historief .  For  farther  bibliographical  references,  see  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Tolmne  of  Ueberweg ;  also  Weber-Thilly,  p.  9,  note  2.  —  Tr.] 

*  The  exposition  which  follows  has  been  criticised,  on  the  ground  that  it  rep- 
resents Christianitj  as  a  weak,  meek,  world-weary,  do¥m-trodden,  ascetic  affair. 
That  is  not  the  impression  which  I  intended  to  create.    Christianitj  was  at  first 
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Tlio  Greeks  rcgunicd  the  perfect  development  of  the  luttural 
powers  of  man  oa  the  great  aim  of  life.  Cbriatianitjr,  on  the 
other  hand,  clearly  and  consciously  seU  up  the  opposite  is  the 
goal  of  life :  the  death  of  the  natural,  and  the  resurrection  of 
a  new,  sufieniatural  man.  ^^  Except  a  man  be  born  agmin«**  so 
riirist  toachcH  Nic<M]('mus,  ^Mie  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God "" ;  the  re|)entance  (^icravoia)  which  Christ  demands,  with 
John  the  Itaptint,'  \h  in  truth  a  regeneration.  The  old  and 
the  new  man  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  flesh  (o'opf) 
and  the  spirit  (irviv^).^  Paul  logically  defines  this  antithe- 
sis :  there  is  a  twofold  life,  the  life  after  the  flesh  and  the  life 
after  the  spirit ;  the  former  the  life  of  the  natural  man,  the 
latter,  the  effect  of  grace ;  the  former  intent  upon  perishable 
thin^  and  leading  to  death,  the  latter  turned  toward  eternity 
and  Icadin;:  to  eternal  life :  ''  for  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh 
shall  «if  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
spirit  sliall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting/*'  Tlie  new  life 
is  the  death  of  the  old ;  through  the  spirit  the  deeds  of  the 
liody  are  mortified.* 

Tills  character  of  the  new  religion  is  expressed  in  its  sacred 
acts.  We  enter  into  (Christianity  through  l>aptism;  it  is 
calle<l  by  Paul  a  likeness  (ofioi^/ia)  ^  of  the  death  of  Jesus ; 

cvriaiiiK  niA  a  n^ff*^>^^.  ''Ot  a  ^frv  |MMiti\e  tiling ;  it  wa«  ikiC  rhjumrtrriMd  bj 
frelifiCB  of  fUpriiMiiuii  ut*\  <l«*j«rti«i|i,  Kut  hr  a  frrliii|(  uf  chrerful  rvrteint? .  thf 
rertftiiitY  of  |>ii— rmng  a  t rraiiu rr  lipviitiil  all  tHlirr  trrasum.  And  fnam  tlua 
coimrtitiii  •praiii;  tlir  |>r«'tiil  fiflitifi:  of  frmlotii.  with  whirh  tlir  ('hriatian  «>|ipQM4 
tlif»  **  «'>rl>l  "  au'l  lU  rr|;ulati<in«.  ^M-iriT  ami  iu  ronTpnti<»iial  ^alam.  th»  lav  mad 
it*  {«•  l:ititii  fi>riiiali*in  —  lint  tti,«  main  |*urpiMr  herr  wa«  !••  rontnMt  it  vhaffilf 
mth  tti**  f»rt*«k  nmi r|iCiiiii  of  lifr  aihI  ttioralttT.  aiHl  hrnr*  1  Aril  ronaidfffvd 
<'hri«'.iatiitt  fnttn  it«  nr^'ati**  vi^ir.  the  m*\r  whicb  di«ttD|fai«bM  it  aa  ■nwathi^ 
rutirrlt  iif«  111  tlir  wiifM  llr«iiir«.  C*hri*tiaiiitT  iii>w  and  th<*n  IwH-onir*  cn«a«rioa« 
cif  its  iirif^inal  f>rt;atiti'  ri-l-itfiti  tit  th«*  "  ««irld  "  and  th^  kinf»ilom  which  U  tti  ihia 
witrM.  ami  mi,  in  m^  o|iiiiii»ii.  rr|:ainii  Minis  of  iia  |iri»tiiiff>  fmtnr^  and  Mrrafpli. 
A  <*tin«iia<>itT  rii!ir«It  rr«oiirilr<l  aiit|  at  |iear«  with  th^  wurM  i»  a  ««ak  aftd 
|y.«rrl«*M  affair,  ami  •iinlr  u*A  ll»r  rv^al  ari'l  oricinal  Oirialtanitjr.  Tr«#  C*hri»> 
tiamti  n»a«  aNav*  It  rr«->^uiArd  l«v  tiie  fj^t  that  it  Bcrnw  ttraufifa  and  daagvr 
diu  ttf  Ihr  «>-rI  i 

»    l/ifA    iT.  i: 

*  JiJkm.  Ill  .  (  *  Horn  ,  Tin  .  IS 

■  Hoi  .«!,•.  •  Horn  .  ti ,  5 
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a  very  intelligible  symbol,  so  long  as  Christianity  was  at  war 
with  the  world ;  it  was  a  serious  reminder  of  the  bloody  bap- 
tism which  might  follow  the  water  baptism.  The  other  sacra- 
ment is  no  less  suggestive  of  death ;  by  eating  the  body  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  believers  celebrate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  sacrificial  death,  themselves  forming  a  community 
consecrated  to  a  bloody  sacrifice.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of 
note  that  the  new  churches  usually  also  served  as  burial- 
places,  that  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  interred  in  the 
altar  itself.  The  natural  man  dreads  contact  with  death ;  it  is 
a  pollution,  according  to  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Jewish  con- 
ception, even  in  the  religious  sense,  while  to  the  Christian, 
death  is  a  familiar  thought;  it  is  the  entrance  into  life. 

2.  The  entire  Christian  life  is  permeated  with  this  concep- 
tion. What  tlie  old  or  the  natural  man  desires  or  values  is 
regarded  by  the  new  man  as  worthless  or  dangerous;  and 
conversely,  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  the  former 
seeks  to  escape,  the  latter  regards  as  salutary  and  beneficial. 
Let  me  point  out  the  main  differences  between  the  two  theories 
of  life, 

Tlie  perfection  and  exercise  of  the  intellectual  capacities 
seemed  to  the  Greeks  a  liighly  important,  to  their  philosophers 
an  absolutely  necessary,  function  of  human  life.  The  attitude 
of  primitive  Christianity  towards  reason  and  natural  knowl- 
edge is  one  of  contempt  and  distrust.  The  poor  in  spirit  are 
blessed  by  Jesus;  the  people  who  follow  him  are  poor  and 
micultured;  what  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  is 
revealed  to  children.  Nay,  natural  reason  and  wisdom  are 
really  a  stumbling-block  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  it.  "  Where  is  the  wise  ?  " 
Paul  asks  the  congregation  at  Corinth,^  **  where  is  the  scribe  ? 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world?  For  after  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 

1  1  Cor,  I,  20. 
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(r(xl   by   tho    foolishness  of    preaching  to   save   them   that 
believe." 

The  church  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  view ;  as  a  church 
she  could  not  adhere  to  it.  When  she  bi*||caii  to  dominate  the 
entire  life  of  the  |N.*opleH,  she  was  com|N*n(  d  to  press  into  her 
service  the  most  im|iortant  instrument  of  temporal  [tower, 
knowh*d;r(*.  Kut  primitive  Christianity  stoo<l  in  no  posi- 
tive relation  to  worhlly,  sriontific  knowled^.  ^*  The  form  of 
a  S(*rvant,  the  spiritual  form,  disap|>eared  in  the  third  century 
whrn  brilliant  teachers  of  tho  churrh  and  even  rich  bisho|Ki 
ap|M-an*d  ;  but  in  its  |)oor  form  Chrihtianity  overcame  the 
wurltl/' '  And  wr  may  n<»te  tho  after-efTc^cts  of  tliis  oripnal 
relation  in  thoontin;  historv  of  tin*  Christian  church  life:  I 
am  thinkint^  ni»t  uhTcly  of  the  Chrirttian's  distrust  of  scientific 
investi^atiim  and  the  law  of  olH^di('n(*<^  wliicli  the  intellect,  t4Mi, 
was  e\iM*cted  to  ol>S4Tve  —  a  law,  it  is  true,  which  often  sprang 
from  v<*ry  worldly  motives  —  but,  aliovo  all,  of  that  simplirity 
of  hi'art  which  always  hurc<'t*d«*d  in  minimi/in^,  amonjr  all 
truo  Udirvers  in  (Mirist,  those  diffrrenccs  of  culture  and 
knowlfdL''e,  whirh  hinder  the  fret;  int4*n'hanir«*  of  thouudit  in 
the  |N*rsonal  intercoursi*  of  the  worIdly-mind«-«l.  And  dei^ply 
reliiri<»us  natun*s  hav«?  alwuvH  shi»wn  an  aversion  ti»  pufTi'd-up 
Iearnin^^  to  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  negation,  whirh  Hprinpi 
from  arrogance  and  be^ts  arroirance,  to  the  mania  for 
systems,  and  to  scientific  pride. 

Ilenre  the  virtues  of  the  intellect,  fn*edom  and  Inddncss  uf 
thought  and  the  |M)wrr  to  doubt,  the  vital  prineiple  of  scien- 
tifie  n*srareh,  are,  in  the  vyik  of  primitive  t*hristianity ; 
worthleMi  and  danpToUM.  Faith  and  olNnlienee  are  lM*eoming 
to  the  (*hriAtiun. 

3.  Liki*  the  virturH  i»f  the  intelb-et,  ho  arr  also  the  ttkical 
rirtu*a  of  the  ltr«'eks,  whieh  ar«*  noihintr  but  iiatunil  inipuls^^ 
c<luc4iteil  und  dlHeipliniMl  by  the  reaiii»n,  wnrthle^s  and  dan- 
gerous, according  to  tb«*  enncrptiun  of  priniiti\e  ChriHtiatiity  ; 
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the  more  dangerous  because  they  seem  good :  they  are  splen- 
did vices.  "  Though  it  may  seem  laudable  that  the  soul  govern 
the  body,  and  reason  the  vicious  impulses,  yet  the  soul  and 
reason  itself,  cannot  by  any  means,  unless  it  serve  God,  as 
God  himself  has  prescribed  it,  govern  them  in  the  right  way. 
For  what  kind  of  a  lord  of  the  body  and  of  the  vices  can  a 
mind  be,  which,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  God  and  not  sub- 
ject to  his  governance,  is  prostituted  and  corrupted  by  the 
demons  polluted  with  all  the  vices  ?  And  the  virtues  them- 
selves, if  they  bear  no  relation  to  God,  are  in  truth  vices 
rather  than  virtues ;  for  although  they  are  regarded  by  many 
as  truly  moral  when  they  are  desired  as  ends  in  themselves 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
inflated  and  arrogant  (inflatce  ac  superbce),  and  therefore 
not  to  be  viewed  as  virtues  but  as  vices."  This  is  St. 
Augustine's  opinion  of  all  purely  human  virtues.^ 

4.   In  the  opinion  of  the  natural  man,  courage  is  the  chief 

^  De  Civitate  Dei,  xix.,  25.  —  In  his  Confusions  he  moralizes  npon  his  own  past 
life  from  this  standpoint :  everything  natural  and  human  iu  it  was  an  alienation 
from  God  and  therefore  reprehensible.  With  tiresome  monotony  he  passes  from 
one  period  of  his  life  to  the  other,  and  shows  the  emptiness  and  baseness  of  all 
those  acts  of  his  which  sprang  from  his  natural  impulses.  That  the  nursling 
cried  for  the  breast,  that  the  boy  took  pleasure  in  his  sports  and  the  youth  in 
rhetorical  exercises,  that  he  was  ambitious  for  distinction  and  fame,  that  he  was 
devoted  to  friends  and  foUowed  his  natural  sexual  impulses,  that  he  admired 
distingoished  teachers  and  dedicated  his  maiden  works  to  a  revered  man,  that  as  a 
teacher  he  gathered  young  men  about  him  and  joyfully  and  zealously  instructed 
them  in  knowledge  and  in  eloquence,  that  he  passionately  searched  for  the  truth 
and  believed  that  he  would  find  it  in  the  philosophers :  all  this  he  now  condemns 
from  his  newly  acquired  Christian-ecclesiastical  standpoint :  it  was  nothing  but 
vanity,  foolishness,  and  carnal  corruption.  One  point  alone,  which  the  purely 
human  judgment  would  perhaps  regard  as  the  blackest  spot  in  the  previous  life 
of  the  Saint,  he  passes  over  without  a  single  word  of  blame;  his  resolution, 
namely,  to  abandon  a  woman  who  had  been  his  mistress  for  years,  and  who  had 
borne  him  a  son,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  to  marry  a  woman  of  his 
own  rank.  This  resolution  —  which  his  mistress  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  —  this  intended  act  of  faithlessness  to  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  but  could 
not  marry  for  social  reasons,  he  passes  over  without  a  complaint,  without  a  word 
of  self-reproach,  only  to  condemn  himself  violently  immediately  after  for  his  in- 
ability to  resist  his  longing  for  her  even  after  the  separation.  So  completely  do 
his  feelings  differ  from  the  natural  human  feelings. 
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virtue ;  it  is,  uh  Greek  and  Roman  popular  usage  implies* 
tlie  virtue  or  excellence  as  such,  and  its  absence  is  equivalent 
to  absolute  unwortliincss.  Courage  is  based  u|Mm  the  impulse 
of  S4*lf-preservation ;  it  ensures  the  success  of  the  ego  and  its 
claims  in  the  struggle  with  those  op[)osing  it.  The  Christian, 
who  ol»ev8  the  law  of  God, ''  resists  not  evil/*  ho  does  not 
comlKit  it,  but  endures  it ;  |mtience  or  patient  waiting  (tnro/Aoi^ij) 
is  his  courage.  He  does  not  wield  the  sword.  The  sword  is 
the  instrument  bv  which  to  obtain  one*s  nhare  of  tlie  world ; 
the  Christian  has  and  desircH  no  part  in  the  world ;  his 
heritage  is  in  the  future  world,  it  cannot  be  won  or  lost  by 
the  sword.  The  old  church  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
thought  that  a  Christian  cann(»t  wield  the  sword.  Even 
tliou^^h  the  times  soon  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
nec4'Ksities  of  life,  we  can  hardly  Huppose  that  they  did  so 
without  some  misgivings.  Christian  soldiers  were,  beyond 
douiit,  regarded  as  an  anomaly  in  the  congregation,  during 
the  earlier  centuries.  Tertullian  expresses  the  ccmviction  of 
the  primitive  Christian,  though  in  a  more  emphatic  and 
cat4yori(*al  manner,  wIm'U  he  says:  ''  It  is  im|H»Hsible  to  swear 
fealtv  to  (fod  and  to  man,  to  8<*rve  under  the  banner  of  Christ 
and  uii«l(*r  the  standard  of  th<*  devil,  in  tho  cnmp  of  light  and 
in  the  ramp  of  darkness:  one  soul  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
God  and  the  F-ni|MTor.  Whrn  the  Lonl  deprived  Peter  of  the 
swiipl,  li«*  iIlHarnit'd  all.** '  It  surrlv  srruiod  an  alMolute  con- 
tradictioii  for  a  rh  rl»*u»  ti»  woar  the  sword.  Amtmg  all  the 
si'Ct.H  which  rcnrw  the  old  (^lirintian  nuKlt*  of  \'\U\  the  dn*ad 
of  aIm  ddiiig  blood  at  t»nc«*  reap|»earK  in  its  oriirinal  strength. 
Tli«*  s^inir  f*-«*linir  asHrrts  itsdf  aLrainnt  capital  punisbnM*nt. 

IIow  far  rcnioxi'd  tlir  m<Nl<>rn  W(»rl<l  Ik  from  the  old  Christian 
conception  iH  }»<*rhaps  nowhen*  so  clearly  se«'n  as  here:  the 
fear  of  tin*  s\vi»rd  and  f»f  l>l<HHKh<d  has  wholly  disappeared 
—  diMipi^earrd  fvin  from  the  cbiirrh.  Tlie  great  military 
horrwHi  are   the   national   s;iint.4   of  tin*   moilern  nations,  the 

I  iff  tiiJJittrui   (  h«|*(*-r  r> 
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anniversaries  of  yietorious  battles  are  celebrated  as  public 
holidays,  the  streets  and  squai*es  of  our  cities  are  named  after 
bloody  battle-fields.  In  the  schools  our  children  learn  the 
history  of  wars,  which  comprises  the  chief  part  of  the  history 
of  mankind ;  the  victories  of  our  nation  over  our  neighbors  are 
regarded  as  its  most  important  and  grandest  achievements. 
In  the  churches  prayers  are  offered  every  Sunday  for  the 
royal  arms  on  water  and  on  land.  The  modern  Christian 
has  no  fault  to  find  with  all  this  —  a  sure  sign  that  he  differs 
from  the  primitive  Christian,  who  proved  his  courage  solely 
by  his  patient  suffering  and  heroic  martyrdom.^ 

5.  Related  to  the  virtue  of  courage  is  the  virtue  of  Justice^ 
by  which  we  mean  that  strong  sense  of  justice  which  every- 
where insists  upon  the  right,  the  right  of  others  as  well  as  of 
self.  Not  to  do  wrong  is  one  side  of  justice ;  its  comple- 
ment is  not  to  permit  wrong  to  be  done,  either  to  self  or  to 
others.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  understood  by 
the  duty  of  justice,  and  so  Jhering  has  recently  interpreted 
it  in  his  book,  2%e  Battle  for  the  Right?  The  law-suit,  or 
the  legal  battle  for  the  right,  is  the  civil  form  of  self-preser- 
vation and  self-assertion,  of  which  the  sword  is  the  military 
form. 

Primitive  Christianity  does  not  recognize  justice  in  this 
sense  as  a  virtue ;  it  is  acquainted  with  only  one  side  of  it, 
with  the  duty  not  to  do  wrong,  not  with  the  duty  not  to  per- 
mit wrong.  It  does  not  say :  If  a  man  injures  you  and  tram- 
ples upon  your  rights,  you  ought  or  are  allowed  to  resist  him 
by  lawful  means  ;  but  the  law  of  Moses :  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  is  expressly  abrogated  and  replaced  by  a 
new  law :  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil 
(TfiS  irovripSi)^  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 

1  [See  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Ethics,  §§  115, 1 18,  192.  —Tb.] 
*  Der  Kampfums  Recht. 
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alHo,  and  whosoever  Hhall  comfici  thee  to  go  a  milet  go  with 
him  twain.**'  And  a  few  verses  further  buck  wc  read:' 
^' Agree  with  tliinc  adversary  (t^  avriBUip)  quickly,  while 
thou  art  in  tlie  way  with  him.*'  Hence  not  only  ungcr  and 
hatred  and  private  revenge,  but  law-suits  arc  explicitly  pro- 
hibitcMl.  This  iH  also  St.  Paul*s  notion  of  it:  he  strictly  for- 
bidH  the  Corinthians  to  go  to  law  before  heathen  judges* 
before  the  unjust,  who  are  not  esteemed  in  the  church : 
**  Is  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  not 
one  that  shall  lie  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?**  And 
then  he  proceeds :  *'  Now  therefore  there  is  utterly  a  fault 
among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  with  one  another.  Why  do 
ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  Why  do  ye  not  rather  suflTcr 
yours<*lves  to  lie  d<*frauded  ?**  '  Even  though  this  law  «-as  not 
alwavH  oltserve<l  among  the  old  Christians,  it  wan  undoubtedly 
recognized  as  binding ;  they  felt  the  name  dread  of  the  law* 
suit  as  a  means  of  defending  their  individual  rights  as  of 
the  8w«»rd.* 

In  this  res|XM!t,  t«K),  the  difTcrence  Ijctween  mcMlem  and 
primitive  Christianity  is  ap(iarrnt  enough.  Wr  regard  it  as 
tlie  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  go  to  law  for  our 
riglitH,  or  to  turn  ovit  to  tho  judge  for  punUhmfnt  a  man 
who  haM  damatrt'd  our  Innly  and  lifr,  our  hi>nor  and  property. 
I  am  not  ^.'ivinir  that  this  in  right  or  wronir :  all  I  mean  to 
imply  IH  that  in  doing  th«*S4*  things  wr  are  un(louht«*dly  acting 
ontrary  to  the  spirit  of  primitive  ChriMianity. 

G.  ThiH  «Ii't«*rmin(Ml  the  attitud<*  of  the  Christian  towanis 

*  It  niQ«t  If  r«fiifr««^).  h>i«rti-r.  lltat  A  |a»«ai;<^  in  Ihr  lti«p«>l  (Mntt ,  \r\u  , 
lS-17-  iii«liiir«  i4i  a  111  r>-  |«Miti«f  ir^Ainirnt  <>f  thi«  »itl«*  ••(  liff  .  '*  Mofvowr.  if 
Ihv  ltn>l!irr  ahall  tr«-«|a»«  »ir:iiri«t  thr«<.  !•••  xn*\  trU  him  hi*  fault  l^^wrm  thm 
Bfiil  him  ali-nr  if  hr  ^hall  h»»r  thrf.  thou  hajit  ^'ainnl  \ly  hrahrr.  BttI  if  W 
«ill  If  4  h<*ar  thr«,  thi-ii  tji<  «i!'i  '.hr«-  tifir  f>r  t«>>  m<*rr.  tliai  in  clir  mt«lb  vi 
I  wn  fir  thr«<«' wiinr<«M*«  rvrr  I  m-r\  m»}  l«*  ««ta^li»h'-«l.  Ati<l  if  Itv  •hail  M|[l»rt 
t'»  hna  fh*m.  irll  it  otit'i  thf  •  hnr  h  .  hut  if  hr  r<«vh'«-t  u»  ht-ar  ih#  rharrh.  Irt 
him  >'»'  ant'i  lhr«-  :\«  a  *.«all.*ii  tnati  ajfl  U  pu'Iiijui"  ildwrirr.  d>4  a 
«•  rl  I*  *M'i  •  f  tl.r  \jkn  •itii  aii'l  tli*   law 
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the  8tate.  The  Greek  and  Roman  regarded  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  state  as  the  highest  and  most  important  duty  of 
man.  The  primitive  Christian,  who  did  not  value  the  fund- 
amental political  virtues,  courage  and  the  sense  of  justice, 
looked  upon  the  state  as  something  alien  to  himself  and  the 
inner  principle  of  his  life :  in  the  state  men  wrangle  over  the 
things  of  this  world,  employing  the  means  of  this  world  ;  war 
and  courts  of  justice  are  its  two  fundamental  functions.  The 
primitive  Christian's  attitude  to  this  entire  institution  was  one 
of  forbearance.  He  formed  a  part  of  it,  as  he  formed  a  part 
of  the  world  in  general,  as  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  *,  he  had 
even  less  interest  in  it  than  the  member  of  another  state.  — 
As  a  passive  citizen,  however,  his  conduct  was  exemplary : 
he  was  obedient  in  all  things  wliich  were  not  contrary  to  his 
divine  mission ;  he  willingly  paid  taxes  ;  he  obeyed  all  laws 
which  prohibited  wrong-doing,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
punishment,  but  for  conscience'  sake,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
magistracy  realized  justice,  it  was  recognized  as  the  order  and 
instrument  of  God.  When,  however,  he  was  asked  to  act  in  vio- 
lation of  his  conscience,  then,  of  course,  he  could  not  obey ;  he 
would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  to  the  Emperor,  nor  swear 
in  their  name  ;  he  thereby  declared  that  there  was  something 
higher  for  him  than  the  state,  namely  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
which  he  considered  himself  a  citizen,  and  he  would  allow  no 
command  of  earthly  rulers  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  duties 
which  this  citizenship  imposed  upon  him.  But  here,  too, 
he  rendered  obedience  in  so  far  as  he  accepted  the  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  upon  him,  without  opposition  and  complaint. 
—  Hence  the  Christians  were  both  submissive  to  authority  and 
yet  inwardly  free  in  their  attitude  to  the  state,  something  which 
the  ancient  citizen  neither  could  be  nor  cared  to  be.  —  Can  a 
Christian  be  an  officer  of  the  state  ?  In  the  earlier  times  there 
was  little  occasion  for  discussing  the  question  :  it  was  not  the 
powerful  and  the  noble  after  the  flesh  who  first  came  to  the 
community  of  Christ,  but  the  ignoble  and  the  despised  in  the 
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cycft  of  the  world.  It  would  tiiidoubtcdij  have  been  regarded 
as  a  Strang  contradiction  to  servo  both  the  crucified  one  and 
the  lord  of  this  world.  In  Tertullian  the  spirit  of  primitive 
Christianity  strongly  protests  against  the  gradual  secularisa- 
tion of  the  church.  *'  By  despising  the  fiower  and  the  glorj 
of  this  world/*  ho  declares,^  *'the  Lord  rejected  it  and 
conilcmned  it,  and  reckoned  it  among  the  things  which  are 
the  pride  of  the  devil.  If  they  were  his,  he  would  not  have 
condenuKMl  them ;  but  that  which  is  not  of  God  can  belong  to 
no  one  but  tlic  devil.  And  this,  too,  may  remind  you  that  all 
the  |K)wt*rs  and  dignitaries  of  this  world  arc  not  only  foreign 
to  God,  but  hostile  to  him,  tlie  fact  namely,  that  they  condemn 
th<*  servants  of  (ttxl  to  death,  but  forget  the  punishments 
whioh  nrv  intended  for  criminals.**  Kven  as  late  as  tho  year 
80**)  tlie  i«vnod  of  Elvira  decreed :     Wluiever  holds  tho  office 

m 

of  liuumvir  miuit  stand  ahM)f  from  the  church  during  bis  term 
of  oflire.^  Not  until  the  conversion  of  ConstantinCt  when 
Christianity  In^'ame  a  state  religion,  did  a  eompleto  change 
take  place:  now  the  oflicen«  of  the  state  lN*came  tho  reprv- 
sentativrH  and  the  <h'frnders  of  ^*  (*hriHiianitv/*and  the  clenrv 
in  a  si*uiie  l>ec;ime  Htate  olVieerH.  And  at  prenent  many  are 
|ierha|»s  inclined  t«i  believe,  n*versing  tlie  MonU  of  Paul,*  that 
tli<'  pri-M*rv:i(i«)n  «»f  rhristiauity  in  the  eH|M*(:ial  bujiiness  tif  the 
nihi-  :ui«i  |N)werfuK  the  eulture<l  and  hiirh-lNtrn,  and  that  it 
Wi»iiM  liif  out  if  the  prine«>H  mid  I'irdrt  nf  thi.H  world  and  their 
s«'r\:irilH  did  li«»t  take  ear*-  «if  it. 

7.  Th«*  fiMirtli  cardinal  \  irtu<>.  after  wi-idum,  eiiuraLT,  and 
juMi«*i',  is,  nfi'opjin;:  to  the  Gre«k  i'«»iieepti«ui.  <ri»ApcHywf|.  or 
frf/i/"  r«fij«v.  It  iH  till*  Htate  of  th«*  lii-altli\ -litiiiil<*(l  man,  wIh) 
under^tandM  tin*  art  of  iiio«irrate  an<i  lN*autifiil  enjoyment,  and 
can  aN'i  do  uitiioiit  lliin<:H  uhen  ni'ei-<«iiarv.  (irnk  education 
end<-a\ortd   to  eiilti\ate  thi»  \irtu«*:    \»v   m«-anA  of    the  trvm* 

»    /v  •«/.  .  chaj.    I* 

*  t   Mhiirii,  h't  rkuBt  tfht  /ir'MfLif    -Inf   til    '/«•  tt'trn  Ai'   A-.  |i    1V»       S« 
Ga»*.  '•'••  Kirkif  ./»r  .  K'.tt.*.  Km  /.rA.i.  •,  l'**^;  t.  i  .  >J  ff. 
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nastic  and  musical  arts,  the  two  phases  of  education,  it  strove 
to  inculcate  in  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the  young  the  power  of 
self-control  and  the  faculty  of  enjoying  themselves  beautifully. 
The  gymnastic  and  musical  contests  formed  the  climax  of 
national  pleasure ;  to  participate  in  them,  as  a  competitor  for 
the  wreath  and  as  a  spectator,  was  culture  (TratSevo-t?). 

The  attitude  of  primitive  Christianity  towards  enjoyment 
was  an  entirely  different  one,  and  hence  could  not  recognize 
this  virtue,  or  only  recognize  its  negative  side,  as  in  the  case 
of  justice :  the  ability  to  resist  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 
The  Christian  fled  from  earthly-sensuous  pleasure  in  every 
form;  even  though  it  might  not  be  sinful  in  itself,  it  was 
too  apt  to  endanger  the  soul,  by  fettering  it  to  that  which 
is  earthly  and  perishable,  and  impeding  the  free  flight  of  the 
spirit  to  eternity.  With  fearful  earnestness  Jesus  commands 
us  to  pluck  out  and  cast  from  us  every  member  that  offends 
us :  for  it  is  better  to  enter  into  glory  lame  and  disfigured 
and  without  eyes,  "  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell."  "  Love  not  tlio  world,  neither  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  So  the  Apostle  John  ad- 
monishes the  Christians  in  his  first  letter,  debarring  not 
merely  coarse  sensuous  pleasure,  but  also  sesthetical  pleasure 
(the  lust  of  the  eyes)  and  everything  that  makes  this  life 
glorious  and  grand  (aXafoi/eia  rov  ^iov)  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  this  world.  So,  too,  the  first  letter  of  Peter  ^ 
beseeches  the  brethren :  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  to  abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul.  And  Paul  does 
not  weary  of  admonishing  those  who  are  of  Christ  to  crucify 
the  flesh.  Nowhere,  however,  are  we  exhorted  to  make  the 
body  and  the  soul  capable  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  pleasures 
of  life,  or  to  train  the  physical  and  spiritual  powers  for  par- 

1  ii.,  11. 
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tici|>ation  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  f^mes^or  in  the  cheerful 
play  of  {Kietry  and  art.  The  education  of  a  Christian  has  an 
entirely  different  object  in  view  from  the  education  of  the 
(f  reek  :  it  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  vanity  and  transitoriness 
of  this  life,  and  to  its  awful  seriousness,  inasmuch  as  the 
eternal  life  de[K*nds  u{>on  how  we  live  here.  Musical  and 
^vmnaHtic  arts,  however,  are  not  suited  to  prepare  us  for 
eternal  life ;  they  are  sown  in  the  flesh  and  are  rais^nl  in  cor* 
ruption.  How  can  a  Christian  who  aspires  to  the  ini|H.*risb- 
able  crown  strive  after  the  virtues  bv  which  wreaths  are 
won  at  heathen  games  ?  Who  can  find  pleasure  in  the  fable« 
of  the  |Kx*ts,  when  he  can  hear  the  words  of  the  Lord  and 
the  a|»oHtles  ?  IIow  can  he  strive  for  **  culture**  who  ia 
stru^^gling  for  ^Mioliness  **  ?  All  this  is  so  self-evident  that 
it  does  not  even  have  to  l>e  mentioned:  in  a  tnie  Christian 
even  the  desire  for  such  thinirs  is  inconceivable. 

Among  the  Christians  it  is  not  culture  and  eloquence  that 
are  prized,  but  $U»'nce.  Silence  is  the  first  duty  recommended 
by  Ambrosius  in  his  work  on  the  duties  of  the  clerg}* :  ^  ^  It  is 
written  :  Bv  thv  words  thou  sluilt  Ik*  condemned.  Hence  whr 
wilt  thou  rimh  into  the  dantrer  of  f>erdition  by  8|K*aking,  when 
thou  niayst  lie  safe  by  keeping  silence  ?  I  have  m*en  many  fall 
into  sin  by  s|>eaking,  but  hnrdly  a  single  one  by  k(*oping 
silence.  Hence  he  is  wise  who  can  be  silent.*'  And  siMm  after 
he  says :  '  "  Then*  may  Ikj  decent  nnd  amiable  jeMs,  but  they 
are  not  compatible  with  the  nilts  of  the  church  :  how  can 
wr  make  us4*  f»f  that  which  d(K*s  not  apfiear  in  the  Scri|>tures. 
We  muHt  alH(»  avoid  the  faUes  of  the  [Miets,  b*st  they  weaken 
the  firmneKH  t>f  our  n*solutions.  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh 
now,  fi»r  \e  shall  mourn  and  weep:  so  Hays  the  Lord;  and 
shall  we  H<*ek  for  matter  to  lauirh  at  here  that  we  may  weep 
hereafter  ?  I  U^lieve  we  nnist  not  only  avt»id  wanton  j<*stn, 
but  all  jestH :  one  thing  alone  is  pro|Nr:  a  mouth  full  of 
sweetne!is  and  grace." 
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8.  This  also  determines  the  attitude  of  Christianity  to 
earthly  goods.  Since  wealth  is,  first  of  all,  a  means  to  sen- 
suous good  living,  and  secondly,  to  beautiful  enjoyment  and 
culture,  he  who  does  not  value  these  things,  cannot  approve 
of  the  means  which  make  them  possible.  Riches  have  no 
value  for  the  Christian ;  he  has  enough  when  he  possesses 
what  suffices  to  satisfy  his  daily  needs.  But  riches  are  not 
only  worthless,  they  are  dangerous.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  sinful  in  possession  as  such,  in  itself  it  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent;  but  wealth  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
owner,  in  so  far  as  it  constantly  tempts  him  to  use  it,  and  thus 
enslaves  the  soul.  Nothing  recurs  so  frequently  in  the  Gospels 
as  the  warning  against  the  dangers  of  riches.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  Jesus  that  a  rich  man  should  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  Wealth  makes  us  eager  for  this  world 
and  careless  of  the  hereafter,  as  the  rich  man  learned  when 
he  reaped  a  good  harvest  and  soon  began  to  meditate  what 
to  do  and  where  to  bestow  his  fruits ;  wealth  sates  us  and 
makes  us  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  our  neighbors,  as 
Dives  learned  before  whose  door  poor  Lazarus  lay  ;  wealth 
alienates  God  from  us,  for  he  allows  no  other  God  beside 
himself:  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Therefore, 
Jesus  commanded  his  disciples  that  they  should  take  noth- 
ing for  their  journey :  no  scrip,  no  bread,  no  money  in  their 
purse,  when  he  sent  them  out  to  preach ;  and  it  surely  was 
not  an  accident  that  Judas,  who  carried  the  purse,  most  likely 
because  he  was  the  ablest  financier  of  the  twelve,  should  have 
turned  traitor.  Hence  the  urgent  entreaty  to  the  good  young 
man  to  give  up  his  riches :  "  Go  thy  way,  sell  whatever  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven." 

Interpreters  of  the  Gospel  are  in  the  habit  of  protesting 
against  the  misconception  that  Clirist  actually  commanded 
the  young  man  to  give  up  his  riches.     Clement  of  Alexandria 
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earlv  pointed  out,  in  his  diBcusHion  of  the  question,  What  Rich 
Man  will  be  Saved  ?  that  the  command  to  sell  everjtiiing 
and  give  to  tlie  poor,  did  not  mean,  oa  some  hastily  aasume, 
that  he  sliould  abandon  his  |K>8sessions,  but  merely  his  false 
opinions  with  resi)ect  to  them,  his  love  and  greed  for  them. 
This  ingenious  discovery  has  been  made  over  and  over  again. 
According  to  the  same  art  of  interpretation,  we  might  reason : 
When  a  mother  U>lls  her  cliild  wh«>  has  taken  hold  of  a  sharp 
knife,  to  lay  the  knife  aside,  tliis  do<*8  not  mean  that  he  should 
put  it  down,  but  only  that  he  sliould  not  cut  himself  with  it : 
that  he  may  keep  the  knife.  —  Would  the  young  man  have 
g<me  away  grieved  if  Jesus  himsi*lf  had  thus  interpreted  his 
saying  for  him  ?  I  bi*lieve  he  would  at  once  have  replie<l : 
**  This  have  I   observed  from  mv  vouth." 

Here,  again,  I  am  not  deciding  whether  the  command  of 
Jesus  ought  to  be  olx^yrd,  or  whether  it  could  {MisHibly  b«* 
ol>eyed  universally  ;  1  am  simply  defending  its  true  and  nn* 
mist;ikabl<*  nieuning  airaiuht  all  sorts  of  interpretations  which 
attem|it  to  bring  the  (fos|M*l  into  harmony  with  the  world. 
We  hear  it  said  that  the  fulfilni<*nt  of  this  law  woubl  destrov 
our  entire  ci\ili7.4'd  life.  It  is  very  probabh*  that  it  would. 
But  what  d(»es  that  prf>\e?  Where  is  it  written  that  it 
should  In*  preserved  ?  Tertullian  answers  the  olijfction  of 
those  who  refuM-il  to  olN*y  tlie  law  against  the  pursuit 
of  handirrafts  or  tnuies  relating  to  heatheu  worship,  on  the 
grouml  that  they  must  live,  by  askintr  the  question:  Must 
you  live?  What  companiouhhip  have  you  Mitli  (tiMi,  if  you 
d(*sire  to  li\e  arrordinc  toyouroun  laws?  You  will  suffer 
want  ?  Ihit  tlie  Lord  calU  tliose  that  suffer  blesseil.  You 
cannot  sup|Kirt  yonrm'lves  ?  But  the  Lord  says:  Take  no 
tliought  for  yiMir  life ;  C(»nsiiier  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

9.  Let  UH  n«iw  riiiii|.:iti*  tlie  <tr<rk  with  tlie  CliriMian  view 
of  honor.  Accordintr  to  the  (treek  r'>nt*e|»tiuii,  the  lorr  of 
A'fior  is  a  virtue:  the  just  man  deHiren  to  be  the  first  in  his 
sphere  (frp^Tcvcii'))  and  t<»  l»e  esteemed  as  sueh.     Noble  pride. 
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high-mindedness  (jieyaXoylrvxla),  is  the  intensification  of  the 
proper  love  of  honor.  The  high-minded  man  regards  himself 
as  worthy  of  high  things,  and  is  worthy  of  them :  so  Aristotle 
defines  him,  completing  the  picture  with  many  delicate 
touches.^ 

The  virtue  of  the  Christian  is  humility.  Once,  when  a 
quarrel  arose  among  the  disciples  about  the  highest  places  in 
the  new  kingdom,  Jesus  rebuked  them :  ^^  Ye  know  that  those 
which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  them :  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon 
them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you :  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister :  and  whosoever  of 
you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all."  ^  That  is  the 
order  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
order  in  the  earthly  kingdoms.  —  And  it  is  perfectly  self-evir 
dent  that  the  Christian  neither  seeks  for  nor  obtains  the  glo- 
ries of  this  world.  Before  the  world  he  is  nothing ;  disgrace 
and  ridicule  are  his  glory,  as  Jesus  declares  to  his  disciples. 
And  he  calls  them  blessed  for  it :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven :  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you."  •  And  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  which  is  still  more  emphatic  in  its  opposition  to  the 
world,  adds :  ^^  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well 
of  you,  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets."  * 

This  humility  does  not  exclude,  but  rather  has  as  its  ob- 
verse, a  harsh  pride^  the  pride  which  scorns  and  despises  the 
world  and  everything  that  is  in  it  and  is  esteemed  by  it. 
Humble  before  God  and  the  weak  and  lowly,  but  proud 
towards  those  who  think  well  of  themselves  and  bask  in  the 
light  of  their  glory :  that  too  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  Christian.     Both  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  exhibit  this 

1  Nie.  EthicM,  IV.,  7  ff.  »  Matt,  v.,  11,  12. 

•  2fark,  X.,  35  ff.  *  vi.,  26. 
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liunext,  fcarl(>»s,  nay,  deriimt  pride  towards  the  great  and  tht 
re8|>ectul)l(.%  the  Sadducees  und  Pharisi^es,  the  bigh-prieat  and 
the  Kninau  governor.  And  we  also  oecaHionally  find  thii 
pride  in  hiter  dincipleH  of  Jesim,  who  have  turned  their  badu 
upon  the  world  and  now  frunkly  tell  it  that  they  neither 
desire  nor  esteem  its  glory  and  its  honor,  its  virtue  and  its 
grandeur;  for  wiiidi  the  world,  as  is  to  he  ex{iectcd,  pays 
them  haek   in  hatn*d  and  diHgrace. 

So  long  OS  Christianity  retained  its  original  relation  to  the 
world,  tu  lie  disgra<vd  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  the  mark 
of  a  Christian;  whcncvrr  the  chureh  ma<l(*  her  peace  with 
the  World,  and  H«'rts  Ik'l^iiu  to  m^parate  frt>ni  her,  in  order  to 
live  after  the  primitive  (^hristian  fashion,  men  airain  began  to 
regard  it  as  a  nceessary  test  of  true  Christianity  to  suffer 
disgraee  in  the  name  of  Christ.  A.  II.  Franckc  trlls  us  in  liia 
autohioirra|»hy  that  when  he  was  a  dilitjent  and  re8|iectabla 
jitiiiiiuMi.s  thtthjifir^  intending  to  l>eeome  a  very  elegant  and 
learned  man,  **  the  world  was  well  pleased  with  him.  I 
loved  the  world,  and  the  world  lo\ed  me.  I  was  entirely  free 
from  |MTst'eiition  thi*n.**  After  his  conversion,  however, 
he  tciU  uh.  thin'js  oliangi*d ;  thru,  f<ir  the  first  time,  he  dia* 
cov(*n-d  Mhat  the  world  was,  and  in  what  it  differed  from  the 
ehildn-n  iif  <iod,  for  soon  it  he^'an  to  de^pisc  and  to  bate 
him. 

It  is.  therefon*,  tnie  that  all  tireek  virtues  are,  in  tlie  light 
of  <*)irt**tianitv,  K|i|«-iidiil  virion;  th«'v  are  all  ro«>tiHl  in  the 
natural  man's  inipuUr  of  h«df.|»reMT\ation,  in  the  impulse  of 
knoMlt-dL''(',  in  tin-  im|iuU(*  of  n*vrn;.'e,  in  the  d«'sin*  for  culture, 
in  th«*  lo\e  t»f  lion«fr:  they  rejireHent  the  fN'rferUon  of  bis 
naturr  in  |»«'rffrt  I'ivili/atiiin.  It  in  true  that  nothing  lets 
than  thr  d«*ath  ••[  tin*  mIiI  nnd  tli«*  liirth  of  a  n^w  man  is  necea- 
sary  to  transform  a  ^fn-t-k  into  a  Christian.  Nothinir  that 
was  pri/«<l  amonir  th«'  <Sri-«-k<«  uas  pri/*-d  )»v  the  Christiana, 
and  <-«»n\*-rKi-lv,  n<>thinL'  th:tt  wa**  i»ri/fd  liv  the  latter  was 
pn/ed  l>y  tlif  f<irnier.     It  in  true  that  tli«-  \irtues  of  the  Cireek 
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are  an  impediment  to  regeneration :  the  publicans  and  sinners, 
those  who  have  failed  with  their  natural  strength  and  virtue, 
and  now  look  back  upon  a  wrecked  life,  are  far  more  apt  to 
suffer  a  great  and  radical  change  of  heart  than  the  just. 
Through  sin  and  suffering  leads  the  path  to  conversion. 

10.  For  the  natural  virtues  of  the  Greeks,  Christianity 
substitutes  a  single  new  one :  pity  or  mercy.  To  love  your 
neighbors,  to  take  pity  upon  their  misery,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  to  visit  the  outcast,  nay,  not  even  to 
resist  the  evil,  to  forgive  and  to  do  good  unto  those  that  hate 
you  and  persecute  you,  —  that  is  the  ideal  which  Jesus  places 
before  his  disciples,  and  lives  out  himself.  By  this  pity  we 
are  not  to  understand  weak-hearted  dolefulness,  nor  by  the 
love  of  enemy,  tender-hearted  compliance.  The  obverse  of 
these  virtues  is  a  passionate  anger  against  those  who  cause 
such  misery,  or  at  least  harden  their  hearts  against  it,  against 
the  unjust  and  selfish  lords  who  devour  the  substance  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  against  those  well-fed  and  self-righteous 
respectable  persons,  who  see  the  wretchedness  of  the  people 
and  complaisantly  say :  It  is  their  own  fault ;  why  are  they 
not  virtuous  like  us,  for  then  they  would  prosper  as  we  do. 
Compassionate  love  is  the  great  virtue  which  Jesus  preaches, 
and  self-righteous  hardness  of  heart  the  great  vice  upon  which 
he  pronounces  harsh  judgments.  For  all  he  has  a  word  of 
pity  and  love,  the  lost  sons  and  daughters  of  his  people  he 
takes  to  his  heart,  the  woman  who  has  sinned  much  he  raises 
up,  the  thief  on  the  cross  who  confesses  his  sins  he  promises 
to  meet  in  paradise :  only  for  the  virtuous  and  self-righteous 
Pharisee  who  is  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican,  he  has  harsh  words ;  only 
for  the  servant  who  cannot  forgive  his  fellow-servant  he  has 
no  forgiveness. 

Now,  the  Greeks  are  as  unfamiliar  with  the  vice  of  self- 
righteousness  as  with  the  virtue  of  pity. 

As  the  normal  condition  of  the  feeling  of  self-esteem  the 
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Greek  rcgnrds  the  consciotifiiicKS  of  individual  |>owcr  and  ex- 
cellence ;  it  18  the  uecc»88ary  accompaniment  nf  the  thing 
itself.  His  morality  warns  him  afrainst  arrogance  (vAfpic)* 
which  makes  a  man  dospiseil  before  gods  and  uien«  but  it  warns 
him  nu  less  against  the  op|MNiite,  lowliness  of  mind  {Tatrftvo- 
^ptw€iv).  The  (treek  is  proud  of  his  virtues,  he  has  acquirt^d 
them  hiniM^lf,  thev  are  the  fruits  of  hard  lalH)r.  ^^  In  one  re- 
spect,"  says  Sonera,'  **  the  wise  man  excels  CJod ;  the  latter 
owes  it  to  his  nutun*  that  he  fears  nothing«the  wise  man  owes 
it  to  himst*lf.*'  ^'  I  die  without  remorse/*  said  the  drine 
Julian, ''OS  I  have  lived  without  sin.**  —  On  the  other  hand, 
lowliness  of  mind  {rairitt^popfip)  is  the  l»eginning  of  Chris- 
tianity. Conversion  lN>gins  with  remorse  and  |x*nitencc,  and 
the  feeling  of  |>owerlessness  and  sinfulness  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental moofls  of  the  Christian;  hr  prays  every  day  with  the 
publican  :  ChkI  have  merf*y  u|Hin  mr  a  sinner.  A  rfmarkahle 
statement  by  the  Princess  A.  von  C>alitzin  expresses  this 
mood  in  a  somewhat  morbid  form,  and  at  the  s:inie  time  l>e- 
trays  the  curiou.H  lo^nc  |K>culiur  to  (Miristian  humility  :  **  An 
im|M>rtant  element  of  Il:ini!inn*s  H|»irit  and  t<*uehin-j!4  bus  clung 
to  mt*,  the  eonvii'tion,  nauH'ly,  thut  the  deHJre  f«ir  a  giMNl  con- 
seience  would  Ih;  a  verv  danirerous  leaven  in  m**,  and  that  one 

m 

of  the  chief  featun*sof  faith  munt  l»c  that  I  ftuffer  the  thought 
of  my  nntbingn<*s.H  an4l  c<fm|ilet4-ly  trust  in  iutA'A  men*y.  I 
plainlv  saw  that  the  feelintrof  complae<*nry  arousiMl  by  niy  dis- 
satiHf.it'tinn  with  my  own  im[*<Tfeetion  and  wrakness,  wmild  l>e 
the  nitiHt  Ciineealed  ami  daiiiriT«MiH  bi«iiii.r-plaee  nf  my  pride."' 
Jii'^t  UH  iH-lf-riL'btet>UHne^rt  is  not  one  of  the  \iees  «»f  the 
ttn*ek,  |iity  is  not  i»ne  of  bis  \irtueM.  In  the  lint  in  whieh 
Ari>totle  enuni**rat«'H  ^  the  oiialitii'H  esteemctl  as  virtu«*s  bv 
the  <ir«  i-kH,  merry  Um\n  no  phire.  In  its  ht«'a*l  mo  dise<»viT  a 
kind  of  b«'atb«-n  counterpart  to  it:  li^'rrality  (f^Ut^t^ifiri^^  i, 

»   h'yiti  .  M 

*  II.-  k  IV  .  .V.ro«.irA«u«  /  M  ri 
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and  the  intensified  form  of  the  latter,  magnificence  (^fieyaXo- 
irphreta).  He  is  liberal,  according  to  Aristotle's  version,  who 
gives  from  a  noble  motive  and  in  a  right  spirit,  who  gives  the 
right  amount,  and  to  the  right  persons  at  the  right  time,  and 
satisfies  all  the  other  conditions  of  right  giving ;  ^  he  is  mag- 
nificent who  spends  large  sums  of  money  with  good  taste, 
for  example,  upon  votive  offerings  to  the  Gods,  or  "  upon  the 
favorite  objects  of  patriotic  rivalry,  as  when  people  consider 
it  their  duty  to  supply  a  chorus  or  fit  out  a  trireme  or  even  to 
give  a  public  dinner  in  handsome  style."  ^  But  here  the  im- 
portant person  is  not  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  but  the  giver, 
the  object  is  not  to  alleviate  suffering,  but  to  glorify  the  name 
of  the  benefactor.  Not  a  single  word,  throughout  Aristotle's 
long  discussion,  is  said  of  the  neediness  of  the  recipient; 
compassion  plays  no  part  as  a  motive.  The  climax  of  mag- 
nificence and  munificence  was  reached  in  Rome;  from  the 
booty  stolen  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  Roman 
lords  gave  to  the  populace  of  the  metropolis  money  and  bread, 
theatres  and  baths.  It  is  obvious  that  this  virtue  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  Christian  pity.  The  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Christian  charity  is  self-denial,  while  liberality 
is  a  form  of  self-enjoyment.  Pity  contemplates  the  want  of 
others,  and  makes  sacrifices  to  help  them,  liberality  has  for 
its  object  the  glorification  of  the  giver.  Pity  is  practised  in 
secret;  publicity  is  peculiar  to  liberality.  Pity  is  bestowed 
upon  the  stranger,  who  is  nothing  to  you  in  the  order  of 
nature ;  liberality,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  relatives,  clients, 
and  fellow-citizens. 

Christian  charity  does  not  spring  from  the  natural  impulse 
to  enjoy  one's  own  superiority  by  giving  help,  nor  is  it  rooted 
in  the  natural  impulses  of  sympathy  which  grow  out  of  gen- 
eric life  and  unite  man  with  his  neighbor.  The  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan  shows  this  phase.  It  is  the  answer 
to  the  question:     And  who  is  my  neighbor,  whom  I  shall 

1  Book  IV.,  chap.  2  ff.  2  Chapters  4  and  5. 
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love?  Ttio  natural  man  answers:  My  family,  my  children, 
my  imrcnts,  my  wife,  my  relatives,  the  members  of  my  house* 
hold,  my  neighl>ors,  fellow-countrymen,  and  co-religionists. 
That  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  scribe  also.-  Jesus 
enli^rhtens  him :  Not  these,  but  the  very  first  man  whom  you 
hap[)en  to  meet,  and  who  is  in  want.  For  this  is  evidently 
the  meaning  of  the  somewhat  {perverted  ondiny:  of  our  account. 
The  commentary  to  it  may  be  found  in  tlie  verses  which 
subntitute  the  commandment  of  brotherlv  love  for  the  com* 
mandment  of  Mimes,  in  the  (>08|iel  of  Matth4'tt.^  Moses  has 
comman<led  you  to  love  your  neiv:hl>ors  and  hate  your  enemies. 
But  what  would  there  be  so  remarkable  in  that  ?  Do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethn*n  only, 
what  do  ve  more  than  others?  I>o  not  even  the  heathen  the 
same?  Be  ye  theref«)n»  p<Tfect  as  your  Father  wliich  is  in 
heaven  is  |H;rfect.  He  makes  no  distinctions  in  his  lienefi- 
eence,  hence  you  sliould  not  do  it  either,  unless  it  (h*,  |ierha|M« 
to  jrive  stranir«*rs  preference  over  your  friends:  **  When  thou 
makest  a  dinner  or  a  sup|M*r,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy 
l)n*tliren,  neither  thy  kiiuimen,  nor  thy  rieh  nei|;hl>ors;  k*st 
also  they  bid  thee  iiLniin,  and  a  reeom|M*nse  l»e  made  thee. 
Hut  whi-n  thou  makent  a  feast  rail  tlit*  |K>or,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  Hlinlt  l>e  blesM^d.*'^  The  highest, 
however,  is  to  do  iTooil  even  to  ynur  enemien :  to  suffer  evil 
for  the  Huke  of  tiie  L'ood,  and  n<>t  to  U>ar  maliee:  that  is  |ier- 
fertion.  Sa\onar'fla  onee  suunntMl  up  (."hristianity  in  the 
S(*nten(*e :  ^*My  n<»n,  to  lie  g<Hid  means  to  do  g<Mxl  and  t«i 
suffer  e\il,  and  n«»t  to  wrary  of  it  to  the  end." 

11.  We  ni:iv  iviw  emiHiiler  the  attitude*  of  Christianitv  to 
fitmihf  lif'* .  Tli«'  familv  in  the  iH^irinninir  <>f  all  natural  charitv 
or  Inve  of  nei«:lilH*r.  i^bristianitv,  wliioh  nevrr  aims  at  the 
devrlMpnient  of  natural  impul^4•s,  cann(»t,  ns  nii;rht  at  first  br 
8U|»|H>fu*d  fn»in  tix*  estimate  it  pl:i(*eH  on  l<ivr,  rei^nl  the 
faniilv  as  a  thinu'  <if  absolute  wortli.     For  it   the  commuuitv 
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of  the  flesh  is  far  inferior  to  the  community  of  the  spirit. 
Jesus  left  his  family  and  gathered  around  him  a  new  family, 
one  not  united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  by  spiritual  ties ;  which 
caused  at  least  a  temporary  estrangement  from  his  blood- 
relatives.  He  demands  that  those  who  follow  him  likewise 
sever  their  natural  ties,  wherever  occasion  may  demand  :  "  If 
any  man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea  and  his  own 
life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  ^  He  knows  that  his 
preaching  will  break  natural  bonds:  "For  from  henceforth 
there  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two, 
and  two  against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father;  the  mother  against 
the  daughter  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother;  the 
mother-in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  against  her  mother-in-law."  ^  Natural  ties  lose  their 
importance  for  those  who  no  longer  live  in  the  flesh. 

The  ability  to  sever  them  altogether  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  followers  of  Christ  as  a  criterion  of  perfec- 
tion. The  saints  are  often  openly  praised  because  the  ties 
of  blood  have  no  power  over  them.  In  Hartpole  Lecky's 
History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne ^^ 
we  And  a  number  of  passages  from  the  literature  of  the 
saints,  which  show,  by  way  of  example,  the  meritoriousness 
of  absolute  indifference  to  blood-relationship.  Let  me  quote 
one  of  the  examples.  In  Cassian's  work.  Be  coenobiorum 
institutis^  we  read  the  following  story.  A  man  named 
Mutius,  accompanied  by  his  only  child,  a  little  boy  eight 
years  old,  abandoned  his  possessions  and  demanded  admis- 
sion into  a  monastery.  The  monks  received  him,  but  they 
proceeded  to  discipline  his  heart.  "  He  had  already  forgotten 
that  he  was  rich  ;  he  must  next  be  taught  to  forpret  that  he  was 
a  father."    His  little  child  was  separated  from  him,  clothed  in 

^  Luke,  xiv.,  26 ;  somewhat  weakened  in  Matt.,  x.,  34. 

«  Luke,  xii..  52  ff .  «  Vol.  II.  4  jy.,  27. 
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dirty  rags,  8uliji*ctcd  to  every  form  of  grofls  and  wanton  hard- 
ship, spurnrd,  uud  ill  treated.  Day  after  day  the  father  was 
cotu|>eUed  to  look  ii|>on  his  boy  wasting  away  with  sorrow, 
his  once  happy  countenance  forever  stained  with  tears,  dis- 
torted liy  soliHof  anguish.  But  ^^sucli  was  liih  love  for  (*hrist« 
and  for  tlie  virtue  of  obedience,  that  the  father*^  heart  was 
rigid  and  unmoved.  He  thtiught  littli*  of  the  tears  of  his 
cliild.  lie  was  anxious  only  for  his  own  liuniility  and  |ier- 
fcction  in  virtue.'*  At  last  the  abbot  told  him  to  take  hi!i 
child  and  throw  it  into  the  river,  lie  pro(M'r<led  without  a 
murmur  or  apparent  pang,  to  oIk^v,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  tli<*  UKinks  inter|»osed,  and  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  river  saved  tin*  child. 

The  storv  mav  have  Imtu  invented  in  imitatiiin  of  the 
Bocrifice  of  Isaac:  but  the  adminition  which  the  narrator 
cxpn*sst*s  is  not  an  invention.  This  conduct  is,  doubtli*ts. 
not  in  accord  with  the  viewH  of  Jesus.  We  niu»t  confess, 
however,  that  it  may  li«>  deduced  as  an  cxtrem**  cons«*i|Uence 
from  certain  |>assages  in  the  (ios|ieU.  To  the  (piestion  of 
IVter :  **  lk*hold  we  huv«f  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee: 
what  shall  we  have  tlnTefore  ?**  Jthuh  answers  ni>t  rebuk- 
ingly,  but  with  the  promise  that  they  shall  be  nearest  to 
him  in  his  glory  ;  '*  and  every  one  that  has  forsaken  hous(*s, 
or  brethren,  or  sistrrs,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
childrt-n,  or  land}*,  for  my  nami-*H  hak«*,  shall  nM*rive  a  hun* 
dn^flfuld.  and  shall  inluTit  «*verlastin{r  life.**  ' 

Siirh  a  moile  of  thoiitfht  is,  of  course,  ntit  conducive  to  the 
format i<in  of  fnmily  tirH.  J«*!«uh  liimH«*lf  remain«'i|  unmarrietl, 
an«l  ^uirir»'j»tf*  that  «»thi*r«i.  t«Hi.  may  dis|»ense  with  marriage  for 
the  kinird<»in  of  honvtrr**  ••nkr  • 

Althoiitrh  till*  Ah'MIc  Paul  thinks  liitrhlv  enoutrh  of  the 
institution  of  tnif  ninniriLrc  ti.  n'fiT  to  it  iu  illustration  of 
Christ's  r«'lntiofi  to  tlif  rhurrh.  In*  ncv«Tth«'lcns  fihiiwd  a  d«»- 
cidcd  prefcrrrici-   f^r  unmarried  life      Tin*  rhurch  at  Gtrinth 
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had  asked  him  some  questions  concerning  marriage.  In  his 
answer  ^  he  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  following  sentence 
by  placing  it  at  the  beginning :  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  (/caXoi;) 
not  to  touch  a  woman."  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication, 
let  every  man  have  his  own  wife  and  let  every  woman  have 
her  own  husband.  "  I  say  therefore  to  the  unmarried  and 
the  widows :  It  is  good  for  them,  if  they  abide  even  as  I," 
'^  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that  belong  to 
the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord ;  but  he  that  is  mar- 
ried careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife."  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  commandment; 
and  those  who  *'  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry."  Similarly, 
in  the  Apocalypse  ^  virginity  is  regarded  as  a  merit,  which 
will  also  be  recognized  in  the  new  kingdom.  Therefore, 
marriage  is  permitted  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  but  it  is  nowhere  looked  upon  as  a  phase  of  life  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  And  this  thought  runs 
through  the  entire  Patristic  literature  :  virginity,  the  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  sensuality,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
part  of  perfection. 

12.  The  starting-point  of  this  radical  change  is  the  certainty 
that  our  earthly  life  is  not  the  true  life^  The  ancient  Greeks 
knew  of  no  other  life  than  this,  everything  good  and  beautiful 
and  great  known  to  them  was  contained  in  it ;  the  life  of  the 
dead,  which  formed  the  subject  of  doubtful  fables,  had  for 
them  a  shadowy  existence.  And  this  earthly  life  is  good  and 
worth  living  for  him  who  knows  how  to  live  it  well :  it  offers 
everything  that  a  healthy  mind  can  desire. — The  ancient 
Christians  are  absolutely  convinced  that  this  temporal  life  is 
perishable  and  vain  and  worthless.  Upon  our  earth  the  real  life 
and  the  real  goods  are  not  to  be  found ;  only  the  world  to  come 
(o  alofp  fiiKXxov)  will  bring  them  to  light.  To  this  future  world, 
which  the  apostolic  times  believed  was  about  to  be  established 
by  the  return  of  the  Lord,  belonged  the  Christians ;   in  the 

1  1  Car^  TU.  2  xiT.,  4. 
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earthly  world  they  arc  strangers  and  pilgriros.  A  traveller 
does  not  take  any  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
country,  but  bears  tliem  as  lK»st  he  can.  So  the  Christians 
behave  with  res[>ect  to  this  world.  They  are  in  the  world  in 
the  flesh  only,  and  their  spirit  is  not  at  home  in  it ;  they  live 
in  the  world,  but  their  hearts  are  in  houven  ;  they  do  the 
work  which  living  in  the  world  im[M>ses  u|Min  them,  but  they 
have  no  interest  in  it.  Pleasure  and  desirt*  are  the  bonds 
with  which  the  world  ntrivett  to  fetter  their  hearts;  thert*forc 
the  ChristianM  constantly  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  lusts  and 
desin^s ;  the  natural  man  loves  |»leasun*«  and  flies  from  iNiin 
as  from  something  evil ;  the  Christian,  on  thr  other  hand, 
l(M>ks  u|Km  pain  as  wholesome  and  u|M)n  plnisun*  as  diingt*rous 
—  pleasure  is  the  bait  with  which  the  devil  ensniires  the  soul 
in  order  to  chain  it  to  the  world.  Tn  l>e  dead  to  the  pleasures 
and  the  pains  of  the  earth  is  the  mark  of  |KTf taction. 

Itut  it  would  be  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  Chris- 
tian nitMNl  to  concluilr  that  its  chief  charaeteristies  are  dis- 
content and  gliNim.  Nay,  the  fundamental  fn'ling  is  rather 
one  of  dffp  (ran*piil  pvat^f^  in  which  are  minirird  notes  of 
sorrow  for  th(*  vanity  and  nothingiirss  of  thr  world,  noteti 
of  ^^  divine  saflnens,**  but  which  also  rontainn  elM*<*rful  strains 
of  h<*avenly  joy  and  ho|K*.  World-sorrow  nnd  |M»Hsimism 
vanish  as  S(N»n  as  rarthly  things  cease  to  «*\eit4*  and  to  alarm 
thi*  heart  with  f«'ar  and  ho|H*,  plctisun*  and  disapfM^int- 
nn*nt.  Ilrnrv  ChriMianitv  is  not  (*sHi*titiallv  nrirativi*,  like 
|M*ssimiHm,  but  |K>hitivf  :  theetrrnal  life  whirli  is  to  come  and 
is  closer  at  hand  ovorshadows  tht>  tom|Niral  lifr.  The  carnal 
nian*s  natural  impulHt*  of  fM*lf-prt*s<'rvation  L'ivrn  way  t4i  the 
su|K*rn:itiirul  impiiU«>  of  m-lf-prrsirrvation  of  tin*  sfiiritual  man. 
in  acronlanre  with  thr  words  of  Johus  :  **  Wlio«ioi'vrr  shall  s<fk 
to  sa\«*  his  lift*  hluill  Imho  it  :  anil  MlioH4M*vir  Hliall  Iom*  bin  life 
shall  pr«*fi4*r\r  it :  '*  *  or  **  IK*  that  lov(*th  lii*«  Wiv  Hhall  lofie  it  ; 
and  he  that  hatcth  IiIh  life  in  thin  world  shall  ke<*p  it  unto  life 
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eternal."  ^  But  the  transmundane  eternal  life  influences  our 
earthly  life :  it  creates  a  new  will,  which  strives  after  holi- 
ness and  perfection,  as  the  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  it 
creates  a  new  feeling  of  self-reliance :  the  feeling  that  wc  are 
children  of  God  ;  it  creates  a  new  form  of  human  intercourse ; 
the  community  united  in  brotherly  love ;  lastly,  it  creates 
a  new  relation  to  the  earth  and  its  goods :  the  Christian  is 
the  master  of  all  things,  capable  of  enjoying  all  innocent 
pleasures,  and  yet  firmly  attached  to  none.  Paul  often  aptly 
describes  this  paradox  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  :  "  As  sor- 
rowful, yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things."  ^ 

13.  Many  will  fail  to  recognize  in  the  above  exposition  of 
Christianity  and  its  conception  of  life,  the  picture  which  they 
may  have  formed  of  it.  Many  believe  that  Christianity  and 
Greek  humanity  are,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  at  least 
closely  akin  to  each  other.  It  is  not  unusual,  even  in  our  day^ 
to  find  Jesus  described  as  an  amiable,  cheerful,  and  mild 
moral  teacher,  who  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  remove  all 
hatred  and  enmity  from  the  world,  and  to  establish  a  king- 
dom of  peace  and  love.  He  was  himself  capable  of  enjoying 
everything  beautiful  and  good,  and  therefore  did  not  begnidge 
his  disciples  any  pure  pleasure  which  life  offered.  Hase  so 
portrays  him  in  his  lAfe  of  Christ  :  Jesus  naively  enjoyed  the 
goods  of  this  world,  although  he  did  not  burden  himself  with 
their  possession,  on  account  of  his  higher  mission.  Like  & 
bridegroom  he  lived  among  his  disciples ;  he  did  not  even 
abstain  from  indulging  in  a  social  cup  of  wine :  in  short, "  never 
was  a  religious  hero  less  opposed  to  the  pleasures  of  life."  * 
That  he  did  not  take  a  wife  must  have  been  due  to  accidental 
causes :  ^  let  us  assume,  say,  that  his  affianced  died.  Or, 
this,  too,  may  be  conjectured :  that  he  from  whose  religion 
the  ideal  conception  of  marriage,  foreign  to  antiquity,  was. 

*  John,  xiL,  25.  «  2  Cor,,  vi.,  10.  «  §  .53. 
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derived,  found  no  one  in  hig  times  whose  heart  was  worthj 
of  such  a  union/' ^  He  S|)eaks  uf  the  ^^true  humanitarian 
spirit  **  whicli  Jesus  showed  witli  respect  to  ascetic  rules,  and 
finds  that  the  peculiar  culture  of  Jenus  consists  *^in  his 
relijrious  |M.*rfection,  the  flower  of  all  purely  human  striving.** ' 
Similarly,  Keim,  in  his  Hi$torif  of  Je9u$ :  *  No  religious  re- 
former e%'cr  took  such  loving  interest  in  all  the  forms  of 
earthly  life  lui  he  did,  no  one  lived  so  '*  like  a  man  of  the 
world  ;**  ^  in  another  place  he  even  s|K*aks  of  a  **  comfortnhle, 
easy -^roing  congeniality'*  (hrhaijlirk*-  ^tilUUzende  Oemuthlich' 
hit)  which  the  character  of  Jesus  encouraged.^  In  Uic  con- 
flict with  the  I'huritHMm  conciTuing  the  Sahhath  he  comes  out 
victoriouH,  ^*  U^cause  he  modestly  and  overwhelmingly  unfolds 
the  banner  of  hunmnitv.**  * 

It  is  undouhtedlv  true  that  the  writincs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  trauAmit  features  of  the  life  of  Johuh  and  sayings  fn>ni 
his  teachings,  which  may  1m*  utilized  for  such  a  picture. 
Whether  they  indicate  different  stagen  of  development  in 
the  life  <if  Jesus  itM'lf,  as  Renan,  for  exaniphs  ai«sunies«  or 
whether  his  teacliiuL's  and  tin*  conreptinn  we  have  of  him 
have   hei-n   diHtortrd    hv    tratlition,   sav   hv    Kliioiiitic    intiT- 

«   f  4-. 

'  1'!  •  I  .  !*>?.%      [KiikI  traMUii«>n  \*\  Hjuimiih  aiM  <*rl<Urt.  \<f»  ) 

«  I»   I..-,  M*   Mi 

'  I*  l'»»  l)a\ii!  Siraiiiw  ili-^  n-K  ^*  ni  far  in  hi»  /  •''  -t  ./*«in  (ir  hr  (nmrcr 
Kli'it)  III  Mii«r«pri--riitini;  thr  r^m-wr  .if  C'hn-lMint*  Hut  hf.  !'«i,  »|irAk*  «*f  tbe 
•'  lllllllAfii-   !..▼••  iif  .frMla."  of  •'  Ihr  i  )H«rrful  •*lll  al  \m  Ai  v  iKltti  li.>il.afi<l  pnitimillX 

•n  fffii  A*  |.n.i!..ri  ■'  nil.!  .,ilN  l»iU  "«hr<^rfiil.  Mcr--"'  •  !•  nn-iii.  ilii»  •ruu%  tt^mi 
lh<  |.:i  A--in  aii'l  j..*fiili,i^  ..f  a  ItMiitiful  —n\  ihi-  II»ll*-ri»'  rlrnipnt  in  JrMU  "  To 
!-•  .Ill*  »».  al...  •-rfi|itm«i'i'*  !!i«  f^-t  th.ti  ili»  r^  an  •^•^i.ttal  '  .l«f»>  i»  in  th«  bamA» 
il%  "  f  .r,..„«  f.iii,ih.»uir  af-«|ui«iii>n  art.  aii'l  I-^aiitifiil  •  nj'.vmrnl  il«  nut  f»a 
witKiM  ■••  •...|ir  Hut  t».i«  ..iif  •;•?•-.! iinrti.  in-  •«>•  i«  !»»«'»  '*"••  «•'  **»'  J»«i»h 
nati<'ia'*i  t*rtl\  t.i  t'lr  f  ..iiiliti«in««f  t*i««  liim--  ».f«i'!i'«  il  i  an  rMil%  I*  mufwlirj 
}.t  .'*r.»»ft  trnti«>nl.  f.ilTiral  aii<l  r.|ii.  a!i..tnl  i-.«i.-lilc»ii«.  aiil  n-ni^li^il  i» 
llir  »- It  m%\  i.fiU  »ftt  f  «•  }i\M'  I .  Ill*-  t"  iiii  I*  r«tan  I  th*-  wnfk  ••(  .It^u*  •»  • 
finni:«h  a.  »  ifwinri.t  »i»-iiir  &•  '^fa* V  .if.?  i»i  !••■•••  i.f  furili^r  tlet^l'tpmeni  \i.»fr 
*./■  /.t.i.  41'.  r.*  I  'jf,-j  II  !*•»  It.  )  !•  !*-r  ».rl  I  /».'  O./  .m./  fA#  .Vf»  /*«ii'A. 
{  ■.••  tr  ».»  M  I'.Iiiili.  ^?r.ni«  i'.*!ntn"  I  '■*  ^  *.  i- '  hauer  •P^nw  t«*  «!«•  tb» 
lii.«»  «..  r»  •^a^•I«  **t»m*('lifi«'ianiiv  .-in-l  I*!*"  wtM 
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pretations,  as  Hase  believes,  or  by  the  opposite,  which  would 
be  more  in  Hue  with  the  natural  man's  inclinations,  —  indeed, 
during  his  lifetime  his  disciples  could  not  free  themselves 
from  the  notion  that  ho  was  to  set  up  a  worldly  kingdom 
invested  with  all  the  power  and  glory  of  such  a  kingdom,  — 
upon  this  point  I  do  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion.  I 
share  Strauss's  view  that  it  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  write 
a  true  history  of  the  life  and  development  of  Jesus,  on  the 
basis  of  the  sources  at  our  command ;  and  there  also  seem 
to  me  to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  teachings  contained  in  his  sermons. 
Disconnected  sayings  and  parables  are  handed  down  to  us, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  into  a  unified  philosophical 
system  ;  which,  of  course,  does  not  diminish  their  value ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Gospels  owe  their  wonderful  power  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  form  a  theological  or  philosophical 
system.  Systems  pass  away,  concepts  are  tools  with  which 
an  age  apprehends  and  fashions  things;  and  in  a  certain 
sense  every  age  must  produce  its  own  tools,  in  order  that  it 
may  manipulate  them  satisfactorily.  The  great  poems,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  eternal,  like  their  content,  human  life 
itself.  There  is  no  condition  in  life,  and  no  mood  which  will 
not  find  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
a  story  or  a  saying  to  express  it,  from  which  to  draw  conso- 
lation in  adversity  and  inspiration  in  prosperity.  Had  these 
books  merely  transmitted  to  us  a  philosophical  system,  they 
would  have  grown  old  and  perished  long  ago ;  but  they  por- 
tray human  life  as  it  is,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
hence  they  are  imperishable. 

But  of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  that 
is  this :  The  Gospels,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  world-denial  (  Weltverleugnung)  rather  than  that 
of  earthly  joy.  In  what  moods  do  men  most  frequently  turn 
to  these  writings  ?  In  the  exultation  of  victory  and  rejoicing, 
or  in  the  sorrow  of  defeat,  in  the  throes  of  sickness  and  death  ? 
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No  one  will  hesitate  for  an  answer.  Hearts  bowed  down  bv 
suffering  and  oppressed  with  sin,  world-wearj  and  life-wcan* 
hearts,  —  these  have  invariablj  sought  and  found  consola- 
tion and  relief  in  the  Gosfiels.  The  powerful  and  victorious, 
the  hopi*ful  and  proH|M*rous,  are  more  apt  to  find  their  feelings 
expressed  in  Greek  philosophy  and  in  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
Nor  is  there  anv  doubt  in  niv  mind  that  the  soul  of  Jesus,  tcx), 
was  attuned,  not  to  happiness  and  victory,  and  life  of  life,  but 
to  death  and  world-denial.  And  would  it  not  have  been  a 
most  remarkable  confusion  if  Christianity  had  taken  as  its 
starting-|Miint  the  Jesus  of  llase  ?  Hase  believes  that  if  Jesus 
had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Essenes,  they  would  have  cursed 
him  as  an  a|)ostate  :  ''  How  these  gloomy  pietists  would  have 
shaken  their  pious  heads  and  rolled  their  devout  eyes  at  tliis 
chr<*rful  and  energetic  man.*'  But  how  strange,  then,  that 
this  man  looked  u|K>n  the  Baptist,  that  |Hiwerful  figure,  so 
unicjue  in  his  rugged  greatness,  as  his  fon*runner,  that  he  pnv 
duced  a  Paul,  who  made  such  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
flesh  and  th<*  spirit,  that  the  a|Mj«tolic  church,  leaning  as  it 
did  towards  Kbionitism,  the  entire  primitive  church,  with  its 
rthical  su|K;niaturalism,  followed  his  banner.  Wan  all  that  a 
single  grand  mistake*  ?  It  Mvms  strange  to  luv  that  any  one 
hIiouM  attempt  to  correct  this  living  tradition  by  means  of  the 
scanty  fragments  of  thcr  grrat  Ii\inir  tradition,  which  have 
liec'U  pri'MTViHl  in  the  (tos|N*ls.  If  tin*  oblest  communities, 
which  ctiuntcd  anionir  their  number  the*  livinir  witnesses  nf  the 
life,  tearhintfH.  and  death  of  Jesus,  did  not  know  what  these 
thiniTH  m«'ant,then  it  is  not  probable  that  we  <if  the  nineteenth 
century  hhall  discover  it  by  historical  inv(*Kti  gat  ions. 

This  inabilitv  to  undemtand  (^bristianitv  is  evicientlr  due 
to  the  fart  that  it  has  n<»t  yet  Iwrome  **  historic.*'  If  It,  to- 
gether with  itn  efTects,  were  a  thinir  of  the  past,  a  purely 
historical  invest iL'iit ion  would  not  long  remain  in  douM  as 
to  its  fnmlamental  character.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  we 
are  still  surniund<*<l,  on  all  sides,  if  not  by  primitive  Chria' 
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tianity  itself,  at  least  by  its  embodied  effects.  Our  very  lan- 
guage betrays  the  influence  which  Christianity  has  exercised 
upon  it  for  centuries:  no  one  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with 
at  least  the  name  of  a  Christian.  This  explains  the  tendency 
which  every  man  has  to  interpret  Christianity  conformably 
with  his  ideal  of  life.  It  also  explains  why  we  discover  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  the  very  views  of  life  and 
the  world  which  we  ourselves  entertain,  with,  at  most,  a  few 
slight  changes  here  and  there.  For  the  champion  of  a  con- 
servative state  church  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity 
consists  in  subjecting  oneself  to  those  in  power,  in  respecting 
the  institutions  of  the  state  and  the  church,  the  family  and 
property.  Liberal  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
Jesus  the  man  who  preached  freedom,  who  broke  the  fetters 
of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  who  despised  the  ascetic  ordinances ; 
hence  he  was  evidently  an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  free 
research,  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  civilization,  who  delivered 
man  from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  turned  him  in  the 
direction  of  progress ;  in  our  times  he  would  have  been  a 
liberal  professor  of  theology,  or,  according  to  others,  a  social 
reformer. 

Est  liber  hie,  in  quo  quserit  sua  dogmata  quisque; 
Imrenit  in  illo  dogmata  quisque  sua. 

But,  you  will  say,  is  it  not  true  that  Jesus  had  a  low 
opinion  of  ascetic  practices  ?  Did  he  not,  in  contrast  with 
the  Baptist,  absolve  his  disciples  of  the  duty  of  following 
them  ?  Did  he  not  thereby  give  such  offence  to  the  Pharisees 
that  they  called  him  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber?  —  It  is 
true ;  although  he  did  not  prohibit  ascetic  practices,  but  took 
for  granted  that  his  disciples  would  fast,  which  they  actually 
did.  But  why  does  he  not  enforce  such  practices  ?  Perhaps, 
because  they  are  a  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  ?  Not 
at  all ;  but  simply  because  they  do  not  suflSce ;  he  regards  them 
as  a  part  of  those  works  which  the  Pharisees  of  all  ages  have 
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ulTered  to  Ocxl  to  take  the  place  of  true  worship:  olms  and 
pravers  and  tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin,  instead  of 
righteous  works  of  justice  and  love  of  neighluir;  external 
abstinence  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifice  of  one's  entire  life.  Jesus 
did  not  fail  to  see  how  prone  the  human  heart  is,  even  the 
sincere  and  well-meaning  heart,  to  deceive  (tod  and  itself 
in  this  manner,  ami  hence  he  took  it  up«m  himself  to  break 
his  disriples  of  the  habit  of  prizing  such  things.  1I«*  de- 
manded more,  ho  demanded  the  complete  se|»aration  of  the 
heart  from  the  world  and  entire  devotion  to  God.  The  |N*r* 
feet  man  ne<Hls  no  further  pre[»aration ;  he  who  is  imbued 
with  the  new  spirit  no  longer  needs  to  practise  those  little 
abstinences,  he  has  no  um*  for  them;  which,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  thev  cannot  )>e  of  service  and  of  lienefit  to 
the  novice.  Paul  d<*serilies  the  life  of  the  |>erfect  (*hristian: 
**  It  nMuaineth,  that  lK>tii  thov  that  have  wives  l>e  as  though 
they  hatl  none ;  and  those  that  wf>e|»  as  though  thi^y  w«*|>t  not ; 
ami  thcv  that  n*joice  as  thonirh  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  thej 
that  buv  as  tliouirh  thev  tNms4*Hseil  not :  and  thev  that  use  this 
world  as  n<»t  abusing  it  :  for  xUv  fashion  t>f  this  world  pasM'th 
away.**'  \VbiH»vcr  has  so  thoroughly  cmancipatetl  himself 
fr*»m  th«*  wnrM  doi'H  not  stand  in  novi]  of  surh  pn^paratinn. 

.Now.  that  such  a  state  is  not  adapted  to  promote  what  is 
ealb'il  <*ivilization  ran  hanllv  Ih»  doubted:  he  whose  h«*art  is 
111  )ie:i\«*n  will  ni»t  Ik;  very  apt  t<i  make  this  earthly  life  rich 
an<l  l»eautiful  ami  grnnil,  nor  will  he  nn  that  aeciMint  have 
any  ernsure  to  fear  from  Jesus.  The  trfiH|M*U  n« » when*  say : 
AeiMimulate  wealth  and  save,  care  for  vour  own  ami  the 
eeoiiuiiiio  wi-lfare  «»f  \oiir  familv.     Ihit  thev  do  sa\  :  '*Take 

n<»  thMiiiflit  of  vour  life,  what  ve  shall  eat.  or  what   \e  shall 

•  •  • 

«lrink  :  nor  \«*t  for  vour  IhmIv,  what  ve  shall   put  nn  ;  lav  not 
up  for  \ourHi-l\rH  tr«*aHureii  u|>on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  eornipt.  and  thi«'\eH  bn*ak  tbrouuMi  and  steal.**     Wr  no 
where  read     Hav«*  u  care  for  tlit*  di*\eIo|iment  of  \our  natural 

'   I  f  V  .  vii .  r.»  IT 
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capacities ;  train  the  body  by  gymnastic  exercises,  make  it 
strong  and  beautiful ;  train  the  intellect  and  the  senses,  so 
that  you  may  appreciate  the  creations  of  art  and  poetry,  the 
products  of  philosophy  and  science.  But  we  do  read :  "  If 
one  of  thy  members  ofiFend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it 
from  thee."  We  nowhere  read :  Try  to  obtain  honors,  help 
your  friends  to  achieve  fame  and  position ;  but  we  do  read  : 
**  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you !  "  We  nowhere 
read  :  Go  and  take  a  wife,  and  rear  able  citizens  for  the  state ; 
but  we  do  read :  "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  We  no- 
where read :  Go  and  serve  the  state  with  thy  sword  or  with 
thy  counsel ;  but  we  do  read :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  We  nowhere  read :  Go  and  labor  for  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race;  the  word  happiness  or  its  equivalent 
does  not  even  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  we  do  read :  "  The  world  passeth  away  and  the  lusts 
thereof." 

If  Jesus  really  believed  that  his  disciples  ought  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  the  world,  not  by  preaching  the  transi- 
toriness  of  everything  earthly  and  the  eternal  kingdom,  but 
by  taking  part  in  the  work  which  the  world  itself  regards  as 
important  and  great,  then,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  left  nothing  undone  to  be  misunderstood.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  his  purpose  to  exhort  men,  by  his  example  and 
hlB  teachings,  to  overcome  the  world,  then  we  have  the  right 
to  say :  His  preaching  was  as  intelligible  as  it  was  effective. 
Indeed,  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  wholly  obscuring 
his  meaning.  Contemtua  mundi  and  amor  Christi  are  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  two  curtains  enshrouding  the  hidden 
sanctuary  in  which  dwells  the  community  of  Christ ;  so  Amos 
Gomenins  describes  it  in  his  Labyrinth  of  the  World  and 
Paradise  of  the  Heart.  Contemtu9  mundi  alone  is  not  Chris- 
tianity ;  without  amor  Christi  it  becomes  Schopenhauerian 
pessimism  or  Nietzschean  tyrant-morality ;  nor,  on  the  other 
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hand,  can  there  bo  Christianity  without  an  admixturo  of  eon. 
temtui  mundi. 

But  the  man  who  is  unable  to  glean  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity either  from  tlie  sermons  of  Jesus  himself  or  from  tlie 
interpretations  of  the  apostles,  may  learn  something  from 
the  way  in  which  it  was  received  by  the  world.  Had  Jesus 
been  such  an  amiable  preacher  of  human  world-wisdom,  his 
€ontem|K)raries  would  most  likely  not  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  nail  him  to  a  cross:  the  amiable,  profier,  and 
charming  p<.*ople,  who  live  and  let  live,  who  understand  the 
art  of  combining  ^  religion  *'  with  ''  culture,**  who  incline 
toward  **  easy-going  congeniality  **  and  enjoy  ^Uhe  pleasures 
of  a  social  cup,**  have  never  Uhmi  regarded  as  dangerous, 
and  nailed  to  crosses.  If  the  Christianity  of  the  early  times 
had  lieen  what  the  interpreters  of  later  ages  have  now  and 
then  made  of  it,  the  deadly  enmity  which  it  aroused  in  the 
world  would  be  abscilutely  inconceivable.  The  apostles  did 
not  consider  it  so ;  tliey  evidently  regarded  the  treatment  they 
rcceivtMl  as  |>erfectly  in  order.  Jchus  had  prophesied  it:  **  Ye 
shall  lie  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name*s  sukt;.**  ^*  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own ;  but  because  ye 
are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world, 
tlierefore  the  world  liateth  you/'  **  The  time  cometh  thai 
whoHfH'ver  kill«*th  you  will  think  that  lir  cloth  (tixl  service.** 
Nothing  was  prophesied  oft4*ner  and  more  dintinctly  by  JesoSv 
and  none  of  his  prophecii'K  was  ever  nion*  accurately  fulfilled. 
—  Why  this  hatn*d  ?  I3«*cause  tlie  Christians  despised  whal 
the  world  conceived  to  be  tlie  highest  good.  There  was  no 
better  reason  for  hating  any  one.  lie  that  did  not  look 
u|»on  the  Kmpcror  and  the  Kmpire  as  the  highest  good,  did 
he  n<it  deserve  to  lie  hate<l  ?  lie  that  despised  culture 
and  si*ience,  did  he  not  dewTve  to  U*  hated?  He  that  de- 
spise<l  wealtli  and  good  livin;r  and  S(K*ial  recognition,  who 
withdn*w  from  society  and  amusements,  did  ho  not  de- 
serve to  lie  listed  ?     Was  he  not  really  scorning  others,  if  doI 
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in  words,  at  least  by  his  mode  of  life  ?  He  that  is  not  for 
me  is  against  me.  This  is  the  maxim  which  has  always 
governed  the  feelings  and  actions  of  men.^ 

1  There  is  no  better  commeDtary  on  the  Gospels  than  the  life  of  Savonarola 
as  it  is  described  in  the  admirable  work  of  the  Italian  Villari  [English  transla- 
tion bj  L.  Villari].  The  life  of  Jesus  in  the  Grospels  is  like  a  series  of  saintly 
pictures  drawn  upon  a  golden  background,  in  which  the  chief  figure  stands  out 
in  bold  relief,  but  without  its  background ;  the  life  of  Savonarola,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembles  a  great  historical  painting  with  a  multicolored  background. 
The  fundamental  outlines  are  the  same ;  the  particular  features  recur  with  as- 
tonishing regularity :  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  vanity  of 
the  world  and  its  pleasures,  its  power  and  glory,  its  civilization  and  art,  at  first 
produces  a  strange  excitement,  especially  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people ; 
they  applaud  the  great  preacher  and  miracle-worker.  Then  the  lords  of  this 
world,  spiritual  and  secular,  get  together  and  delibemte  how  to  check  the 
scandal  which  is  destroying  peace  and  progress ;  they  convince  themselves  that 
it  can  only  be  done  by  removing  the  disturber.  He  is  brought  to  trial  amid  the 
applause  of  all  the  educated  ones,  and  is  finally  executed  as  a  false  prophet, 
swindler,  and  pretended  miracle-worker,  who  cannot  save  himself,  with  the 
curses  of  the  fanatical  populace  ringing  in  his  ears.  —  Here  again,  moreover,  we 
may  find  the  word  of  Aristotle  corroborated,  that  poetry  is  more  "  philosophical " 
than  history.  That  the  Gospels  are  not  historical  accounts  like  those  we  have  of 
the  life  of  Savonarola  or  Goethe,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  willing  to  follow  a 
critical  investigation  like  the  one  offered  by  Strauss.  They  are  historical  poems 
bom  of  the  faith  that  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  the  absolutely  important 
&cts  of  history.  To  this  day  they  have  shown  a  unique  and  incomparable  power 
in  expressing  and  propagating  this  faith.  If  we  had  a  **  scientific  "  biography  of 
Jems,  one  based  upon  the  most  thorough  research  and  drawn  from  the  most 
reliable  and  copious  sources,  and  written  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  like  the* 
above  mentioned  life  of  Savonarola,  for  example,  its  influence  would,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Gospels,  still  be  equal  to  zero.  If  efficacy  (  Wirksamkeit)  is 
the  standard  of  reality  (  Wirklichkeit)^  as  the  German  language  seems  to  imply, 
then  the  truth  will  remain  that  the  Grospels  are  the  greatest  **  reality  "  {das  Wirk- 
UekMte)  ever  made  by  human  hands.  —  It  seems  to  me  this  is  occasionally  forgot- 
ten by  the  critics  of  the  Gospels  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  afraid  of  criticism 
— as  though  the  Gospels  could  be  destroyed  by  it.  "  For  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life." 


CHAPTER  ni 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD  TO  CHBISTLlNm' « 

I.  Amonc;  all  the  occurrences  recorded  by  historj  none  is 
more  astonishing  than  the  conversion  of  the  old  world  to 
Christianity.  Novcr  was  there  a  spiritual  movement  which 
seemed  so  lacking  in  everything  calculated  to  conquer  the 
world,  as  (Miristianity.  When  Jesus  dit^d,  he  left  behind  a 
handful  of  followers,  not  a  great  fruit,  it  sei^med,  of  such  a 
life-work.  And  these  followers  were  |H>or,  uneducated  |)e«>ple, 
without  scien(M%  without  wealth,  without  fame,  without  cour- 
age,  except  in  suflering,  without  a  single  {Mission  except  a 
strange  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  a  kingdom  in  a  transmundane 
world.  This  is  the  impression  which  Christianity  made  ufHiii 
those  who  witnenstd  its  birth  and  rarly  growth.  Originating 
among  the  most  dcApised  of  all  nations,  the  Jews,  consisting 
*in  tlie  worship  of  a  man  who  hud  In^en  cast  out  by  this  people 
as  an  idle  dreamer  and  deoi*ivi*r,  and  hud  died  on  the  cross,  it 
s(H*med  that,  wciglu*d  down  with  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
thr  cultured,  it  would,  like  so  many  other  su|H»rstitions  of 
the  aire,  soon  sink  int4>  an  inglorious  oblivion. 

In  a  iNjsthumous  work  of  Th.  Kcim,  l(*»me  and  C^ristiatt- 
itit?  may  U*  found  n*ferenrcH  from  (trae<*o-Iloman  litera- 
turi*  wliirh  (l«-M*nlN*  th«*  ffeliii'.rM  which  Christianitv  arouM*d 
amonir  itM  C4iiit«*rnfH)nirics  :  tht*y  an*  cont«*mpt  and  hatred. 
**  Tli«*   (MiriHtianN**    ho   nays  tli««  philoHoplier   Celsus  (under 

>  (I-ivkf.  lltti'T^  ;f  ym*»f^tin  .1/  'i.'i.  %..!  I.  rhafi  III  ;  Kn«^!l4fta#f.  /)W 
Sitten^Brk$rktr  /I'fw't  Mniii«Ut«>«l  iiit'i  Ki^nrli)  ;  Kf^im.  A'omi  ««/  lioj  Ck'ttum' 
tkmm:   lUor  ;  •«<«•  |.   '  '.      Part  I  .   Ki«lM-r  (arr  |»   u:» )  —  I  II  ; 
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Marcus  Aurelius),  "  purposely  and  expressly  exclude  all  wise 
and  educated  men  from  their  meetings,  and,  like  the  quacks 
having  the  poorest  wares,  turn  their  attention  only  to  the  un- 
cultured rabble.  Nay,  they  do  not,  as  priests  usually  do, 
appeal  to  the  pure  and  sinless,  but  to  the  unfortunate  and 
sinful,  to  the  criminals ;  as  though  God  did  not  accept  the  sin- 
less, as  though  he  were,  like  a  weak  man,  influenced  by  the 
laments  of  the  wicked,  and  not  by  the  justice  of  his  judgment. 
This,  however,  the  Christians  merely  do  because  they  cannot 
gain  adherents  among  honest  and  upright  people."  ^  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  philosophers.  The  masses  detested  them 
as  atheists,  of  whom  it  was  believed  that  they  committed  the 
most  hideous  crimes  in  their  secret  gatherings.^  The  states- 
men, who  really  did  not  begin  to  pay  any  attention  to  Cliris- 
tianity  until  the  second  century  —  the  persecutions  of  the 
first  century  were  outbreaks  of  temporary  moods  —  regarded 
it  as  an  obnoxious  weed,  which  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
society  demanded  should  be  eradicated.  Trajan  gave  his  gov- 
ernors orders  to  this  effect :  "  The  Christians  shall  not  be 
hounded,  but  if  they  are  accused  and  convicted,  they  shall 
suffer  capital  punishment.  But  if  the  offender  denies  Christi- 
anity and  proves  it  by  doing  homage  to  our  gods,  he  shall  be 
pardoned  for  his  past  offence."  ^  This  was,  in  the  main,  the 
attitude  of  the  government  during  the  second  century ;  we 
shall  have  to  agree  with  Keim  that  a  more  appropriate  method 
of  suppressing  Christianity  could  not  have  been  chosen.  By 
keeping  the  mean  between  exemption  from  punishment  and 
persecution,  the  stat«,  on  the  one  hand,  hindered  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  religion  as  the  officially  allowed  or  recognized 
form  of  worship,  and,  on  the  other,  deprived  it  of  that  attrac- 
tiveness with  which  persecution  always  invests  a  cause  :  only 
the  senseless  obstinacy  which  expressly  refused,  when  asked, 
to  show  any  respect  for  the  gods  of  the  state  and  people, 
was  punished.     For,  an  age  which  was  in  the  habit  of  looking 

1  402.  2  362  ff.  »  520. 
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ufion  worship  partly  as  the  duty  of  the  subject,  partly  as  the 
satisfaction  of  harmless  private  desires,  could  not  but  regard 
such  refusal  as  *^  mere  obstinacy/*  as  Marcus  Aurelius  con- 
temptuously calls  the  attitude  of  the  Christians.* 

And  yet  the  incredible  hap|>ened.  Christianity  gradually 
spread  until  it  finally  became  the  ruling  religion  in  the  great 
federation  of  nations  of  the  Koman  Knipire.  How  was  it 
{lossible  for  the  old  world  to  desert  its  religion?  How  did  it 
come  al>out  that  the  (treeks  and  the  Romans  were  converted 
to  a  relitrion  which  ilespised  everything  that  no  (tret*k  and  no 
Roman  coulil  des|»ise  without  repudiating  hims(*lf:  science 
and  philosophy,  |>oetry  and  art,  fatherland  and  gods  ? 

2.  Kvcry  attempt  to  understand  this  process  will  always 
find  it.H4*lf  driv(*n  to  conclusions  which  have  oft«*n  U*en  drawn. 
The  olil  world  had  outlivtMi  itself :  the  principle  of  its  life 
was  dying.  The  city-state  was  the  form  of  uiicit*nt  life,  free 
sovereign  citizenship  was  the  bi*an*r  of  the  ancient  virtues. 
The  citv-states  had  beiMi  ruined,  internallv  and  exteniallv ; 
internally,  by  the  splitting-up  of  the  citiz«*ns  into  the  two  fac- 
tions  of  the  rich  and  the  |Mxir,  which  antagoni7.«'d  «'ach  other 
in  blooily  conflicts ;  externally,  by  their  incor|K>rati<jn  in 
tilt;  Roman  Km|>ire.  The  entire  world  was  nilvd  by  the 
Roman  court.  **  Have  I  not,**  so  Seneca  lets  the  Kni|M*ror 
say  in  his  work  On  Merrif?  with  which  he  tlatterinirly  gr«»ted 
the  youthful  N«to  u|»on  th«*  lattcr*s  aec*>HHiiin  to  tin*  throne, 
*^hav(*  I  not  lM*cn  chomMi  frf»m  all  mortals  to  govern  as  the 
repnwntativc  of  th«*  godn  u|M)n  earth  ?  .\m  I  not  judge 
over  the  lift*  and  death  t»f  nations  ?  I>o  not  the  fate  and 
the  |HJsitioii  of  every  individual  rest  in  my  hands?  I>o<*s  not 
Fortune  proclaim  through  my  mouth  what  she  is  willing  to 
bestow  uiwn  ••viTy  one?  An»  not  our  «l<»crei*s  the  cause  of 
jubilition  am«»mr  nations  auil  cities?  (.*:iii  any  part  of  the 
empire  tlirive  without  my  will,  without  my  favor?  These 
many  thousautl  swonlM  which  are  k«*pt  in  their  Si*abbards  by 
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my  decrees  of  peace,  are  they  not  drawn  at  my  beck  and 
command  ?  Is  it  not  at  my  behest  that  nations  are  exter- 
minated or  transplanted,  that  freedom  is  given  or  taken 
away,  that  kings  are  sentenced  to  slavery  or  crowned,  that 
cities  are  destroyed  and  built  ? "  And  now  when  this  supra- 
human  power,  as  often  happened,  became  the  sport  of  f reed- 
men  and  courtesans,  what  an  awful  abyss  of  corruption 
yawned  before  the  Romans  and  poisoned  all  nations  and 
princes  with  its  foul  odors. 

In  such  an  empire  there  was  no  more  room  for  the  old 
virtues.  Among  the  ancient  nations  all  virtues  and  excel- 
lences were  connected  with  the  state,  totally  differing  from 
the  modern  virtues  in  this  respect.  The  four  cardinal  virtues, 
prudence,  courage,  justice,  temperance,  are  essentially  civic 
virtues.  The  destruction  of  the  old  communities  deprived 
them  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  flourished  and  were  prac- 
tised. In  place  of  courage  and  justice,  subserviency  and  the 
arts  of  flattery,  treachery  and  violence,  became  the  means 
of  acquiring  wealth,  power,  and  dignity  ;  in  the  imperial 
period  the  goodness  of  a  few  emperors  could  not  prevent 
these  things,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree  and  within 
narrow  circles.  With  the  ancient  manliness  {virtus)  and 
honorableness,  the  virtue  of  temperance  passed  away.  Pomp 
and  luxury  on  the  one  side,  and  proletarian  wretchedness 
on  the  other,  took  the  place  of  beautiful  and  moderate 
enjoyment. 

Friedlander  has  given  us  in  his  History  of  the  Morals  of 
Rome  ^  an  authentic  account  of  the  life  of  the  imperial  city 
during  the  first  two  centuries.  If  I  can  trust  my  own  im- 
pressions, no  one  will  lay  the  book  aside  without  a  feeling  of 
horror,  although  it  was  not  written  with  the  intention  of 
producing  that  effect :  with  so  much  wealth  and  power,  so 
much  splendor  and  greatness,  such  a  terribly  empty  and 
desolate  life !    The  chief  purpose  of  this  vast  empire  seems  to 

^  Sittengeschichte  Rom' a. 
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have  been  to  feed  uiid  aiuuBC  the  |>o|>iilace  of  the  metropolis. 
Rome  WU8  not  an  induHtrial  city,  she  really  had  no  commerce 
and  manufacture,  but  only  an  enormous  ini|N)rt :  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  cttnimodities  were  brou^rht  thither  for  eousump- 
tif>n.  The  distribution  of  thene  comnio<iities  by  sliopk«i*|iers 
constituted  one  of  the  most  desired  sources  of  revenue  of  the 
tliinl  estate.  The  public  administration  mrnis  to  have  been 
essentially  an  institution  for  the  exploitation  of  the  provinces 
by  the  relatives  of  the  families  who  beluiif^Ml  to  ^ood  society, 
the  senatorial  ami  e<|U<*striaii  classes.  The  |M)pulation  of  the 
city  was  divided  into  two  halves:  the  rulini^  fuinilies«  who 
drain«*d  the  provinces,  and  the  masses,  who  in  turn  live<l  as 
|iarasites  U|Kin  these*  vampires.  **  All  the  |»eople  whom  you  see 
in  this  city/*  writes  IVtronius,  **are  divid(*d  into  two  fiarties: 
they  are  eitlicr  an^liu)^  for  something  or  Mn\i^  an^rled;**  or« 
usin};^  another  fi^re:  '*  You  will  liehold  a  city  that  resemblet 
a  field  during  a  |Nrstilence,  which  conUiins  nothing  but  corpses, 
and  ravens  which  are  devourini;  them.** '  The  ravens  were 
the  swarms  of  clients,  lN*^rpirs,  lepicy-hunters,  singv^rs,  actors, 
artists,  astrolo^*rH,  parasites  of  all  kinds:  the  ror|>s(*s  U|Mm 
which  they  fed  wen*  the  owners  of  largi*  estates,  the  lanri^ 
ca|)italists,  who  s'piandered  at  Itome  what  their  anct^stors 
had  made  by  administering  th«*  pro>inoes,  or  what  Uiey 
had  tlii*ms4*lvf*s  in  turn  aci|uir«Mi  thnMmh  irifts,  le^cy-hunt- 
inir,  rXr,  FIvery  noble  houH«*  sup)H»rtt*d.  In-siilrs  its  army  of 
slavi'M,  an  annv  nf  elientH«  wli«»fir  hoI«*  function  eonsisted 
in  provinir  by  tlirir  ni<*n*  |>res4Miet*  the  noble  rank  of  the  man 
in  whose  atrium  tlH*y  a|>|iear«'d  tsirly  in  the  morning,  and 
wh<iiii  th4*y  a«*«*iimpanied  on  his  walkn.  Thfv  were  rewarded 
for  tli<Mr  Hi-rvices  bv  n*e«Mvin;;  board  or  aliuif>nv  and  <K*caaioDal 
prt'sriiirt  ;  iii'/LTar^llv  «-n'Hi^h,  of  eours**,  in  th«*  f»pinion  of  thoS4* 
who  rrcirivi-d  tlieui 

In  addition  to  this,  the  masses  of  tin*  m«*tro|H)litan  |»opula- 
tioii  Were  direotlv   fed  by  the   state,  even  during    the   latter 

>    Frie<lUbi|er.  I  .  ITl. 
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days  of  the  Republic.  According  to  Uhlhorn,^  C.  Gracchus 
was  the  first  to  have  a  law  enacted,  which  provided  for  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Roman  citizens  by  the  state  at  cost  price ; 
soon  after  it  was  distributed  gratis.  Gsesar  is  said  to  have 
found  as  many  as  320,000  receivers  of  grain  in  the  city,  and 
to  have  reduced  the  number  to  150,000.  Under  Augustus 
it  again  rose  to  about  200,000  (for  about  one  and  one  half 
millions  of  inhabitants).  They  also  received  gifts  of  oil,  salt, 
meat,  and  money ;  on  all  extraordinary  occasions,  accessions  to 
the  throne,  anniversaries,  testaments,  there  was  always  some- 
thing left  over  for  "  the  people ;  "  Uhlhorn  estimates  the 
average  amount  of  annual  contributions  in  money  at  about 
six  million  marks. 

The  second  great  object  of  concern  of  the  governing  classes 
was  to  amuse  the  masses.  To  this  end  theatres,  games  in 
the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  etc.,  were  instituted. 
In  these  matters,  too,  the  beginning  had  already  been  made 
under  the  Republic ;  the  competition  for  the  good  will  of  the 
voters  constantly  increased  the  expenditures  for  the  games 
which  the  successful  candidates  had  to  arrange.  During  the 
Empire,  races,  gladiatorial  contests,  and  plays,  especially  the 
first,  took  the  place  of  public  business.  "  It  is  to  your 
advantage,  Caesar,  that  the  people  occupy  themselves  with 
us,"  a  pantomime  once  called  out  to  Augustus.^  The  splendor 
and  grandeur  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  games  constantly 
increased  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  Under  Augustus 
they  occupied  sixty-six  days  according  to  the  festival-calen- 
dar, under  Tiberius  the  number  increased  to  eighty-seven  days, 
not  counting  the  frequent  gladiatorial  contests ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
days.  In  addition  there  were  extraordinary  games :  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  Titus  gave  a  festival 
lasting  one  hundred  days ;  in  commemoration  of  the  second 

^  GeschichU  der  chrittUehen  LiebesthStigkeit  in  der  alien  Kirche,  pp.  10  ff. 
s  Friedl&nder,  IL,  257. 
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Dacian  rictory  Trajan  gave  a  fcatival  lastiug  ouo  huiidrod 
and  twenty-tbrcc  days.  All  tho  greater  perforniancen  Us 
gan  at  daybreak  and  lasted  till  sunset.  The  number  of 
seats  in  the  three  theatres  together  was  40/>90,  in  the 
amphitheatre  87,000,  in  the  circus,  under  Caesar,  ir>o,000, 
under  Ves|msian,  250,000,  in  the  fourth  century,  8H*>,(K)0. 
The  em|)eror  fre(|uently  also  provided  the  s|H.»ctator8  with  re- 
freshments. ^^  At  a  fostival,  which  Domitian  gave  in  the 
year  88,  the  number  of  young,  beautiful,  and  richly  attired 
im|>erial  servants,  who  waited  u|>on  the  |)eople  in  the  amphi- 
theatre was,  according  to  Statius*s  account,  as  great  as  the 
number  of  s|)ectatoni.  Some  brought  costly  viands  in  basketa 
and  white  table-cloths,  others  old  wines.  Children  and 
women,  the  [lopulace,  the  nobles,  and  the  senate,  everybody 
feasted  as  at  a  table ;  the  Emperor  himself  condt^soended  to 
take  {lart  in  the  meal,  and  the  [K>orest  man  felt  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  his  guest.** ' 

Tlie  festival  was  held  in  the  amphitheatn* ;  the  centre 
around  which  the  large  com|>any  gathered  was  the  arena^  the 
gn*at  slaughtrr-house  in  which  criminals,  nlavrti,  and  finally, 
abo%'e  alK  priKunrrn  of  war  from  all  nations,  after  first  having 
bei*n  trained  for  the  pur|)OHe  in  tin*  gladiatorial  hcIkmiIh,  killed 
each  other  for  the  delectation  of  the  guests  of  the  em|iemr. 
Under  AugiiKtus,  a  total  of  10.000  men  fought  in  the  eight 
combats  which  he  arranged ;  in  the  festival  lasting  four 
months,  which  Trajan  gavt*  after  the  conr|ucst  of  I>acia,  as 
many  as  10jK)0  men.  Tlius  the  captives  of  war  of  all  nations 
bad  the  honor  of  fighting  oner  more  U*forc  the  lord  of  the 
earth  and  of  dving  undrr  his  %«tv  rvrs.  With  the  blood  of 
all  the  nations  was  niingltMl  in  the  anMia  tht*  IiKmmI  of  all  the 
animal  sfieeies  of  the  earth.  In  the  games  of  Pompey 
were  sf^eii  17  ele|ihants,  />00  to  t*iOO  lions,  and  410  other 
African  lM*axts.  In  th<*  2t*i  gnmrs  nlouf*,  instituted  by 
Augustus,   alM)ut    3,500   African    animals  were  hunted   and 

I  FnnU4iii)*r.  II .  977. 
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slaughtered ;  at  the  dedication  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
under  Titus,  about  9,000  tame  and  wild  animals.  New 
and  more  refined  settings  were  invented :  nocturnal  combats 
were  added,  sea-fights  alternated  with  land-battles,  the 
arena  being  flooded  with  water.  And  around  this  scene  of 
blood  and  horror  were  gathered  the  emperor  and  the  senators, 
the  people  and  nobility,  men  and  women,  eating  and  drinking, 
laughing  and  courting,  shouting  and  roaring:  a  scene  of 
horror,  a  city  of  horror,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
witnessed  upon  this  earth.  The  history  of  the  morality  of 
Rome  is  the  commentary  to  the  Apocalypse. 

The  provinces  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  the 
governors  the  example  of  the  emperor.  In  all  the  cities  we 
find  the  same  division  of  society  into  vampires  and  parasites. 
By  distributing  offices  and  honors,  the  municipalities  them- 
selves sponged  upon  the  wealth  of  the  few ;  in  addition  to  this, 
a  countless  train  of  clients  fastened  itself  upon  the  rich  house- 
holds. In  all  the  cities  we  find  gladiatorial  contests  and 
animal-hunts :  "  There  was  not  a  single  city  from  Jerusalem 
to  Seville,  from  England  to  Northern  Africa,  in  whose  arena 
numerous  victims  were  not  slaughtered  year  after  year." 
The  Greek  populace  alone  retained  a  trace  of  its  former 
refinement  and  culture,  and  only  gradually  and  with  difficulty 
found  pleasure  in  these  games  ;  while  the  cultured  classes  in 
Greece  held  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  them."  ^  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  took  greater  pleasure  in  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances with  which  the  lords  of  the  world  were  entertained, 
the  Atellanse  and  mimes,  the  pantomimes  and  ballets.  '^  By 
the  side  of  the  violent  excitement  furnished  by  the  circus  and 
the  arena,  the  stage  could  not  retain  its  attraction  for  the 
masses  except  by  offering  brutal  enjoyments  and  tickling  the 
senses :  and  so,  instead  of  counteracting  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  these  other  spectacles,  it  contributed  not  the  least 
part  in  corrupting  and  brutalizing  Rome."  ^    What  an  awful 

1  Friedmnder,  IL,  380  if.  <  IL.  391. 
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State  of  debauchery  resulted  from  all  this  is  shown  with 
photofn*aphic  exactness  iu  a  description  which  we  have  of  the 
life  of  a  little  Italian  town,  dating?  from  the  time  of  Nero: 
The  Fea$t  of  Trimalchio  by  Petronius.'  The  coarseness  of 
tasto  and  feeling  displayed  by  the  host  and  the  guests  at  the 
table  of  the  freedman  of  Cumsc,  who  had  grown  rich  by  com- 
mercial speculations,  most  likely  surimsses  anything  tliat  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  the  circles  of  the  parvenu  and  the 
parasite. 

3.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  feeling  of  profound  discontent 
accouifianied  such  a  life.  Pleasure,  according  to  the  well- 
known  Aristotelian  dictum,  follows  efficient  action  ;  a  life  of 
idleness  and  amusement  ends  in  pain  and  nausea. 

Philosophy  is  a  mirror  of  the  feelings  of  an  age.  It  is  not 
those  addicted  to  the  life  we  have  descrilied  who  philosophize 
—  I  mean  seriously  philoso|ihizo«  for,  of  course,  there  is  a 
^  philosopher  **  among  the  parasites  of  every  noble  house* 
hold  —  but  those  who  endeavor  to  fly  from  it  and  yet  cannot 
emanci|>ate  themselves  from  their  times.  They  feel  the  utter 
nothingness  and  emptiness  of  their  existence :  thrir  philoso- 
phy is  a  philosophy  of  redemption.  The  vunity  of  all  things 
which  ev<*ryb(Mly  is  nmning  after,  and  the  |iossihility  of  lM*ing 
deliverfMl  by  phil«is«>phy,  that  in  the  fundnnK-ntul  theme  of 
the  rt*fIfCtions  of  Senccu«  Kpictetus.  Marcus  Aunrlius:  Seek 
the  s<*cIu((ion  of  your  own  s<»ul,  do  not  desire  what  is  not  in 
your  |M>wrr«  let  the  world  go  its  way,  and  you  will  be  at 
[iracr.  **  S«H.*k  not  that  the  things  which  ha|>|)en  should  happen 
as  you  wJHh  ;  but  wiiih  the  things  which  hap|K*n  to  lie  as  they 
are,  and  you  will  hsve  a  tranquil  flow  of  life.**  **  When  a 
raven  has  cnmked  inauspiciously,  It*t  not  Uie  afifiearance 
hurrv  voii  awav  with  it:  but  Htniiirbtwnv  make  a  diiitinction 
in  vour  mind  »iid  sav.  None  of  tlieiM*  thintm  is  sitrnititnl  to 
me  but  to  my  fHHir  iHidy,  or  to  niv  Kniull  pro|ierty,  or  to  my 
reputation*  or  to  my  children,  or  to  my  wife;  but  to  me  all 
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significations  are  auspicious  if  I  choose.  For  whatever  of 
these  things  results,  it  is  in  my  power  to  derive  benefit  from 
it."  "  Remember  that  in  life  you  ought  to  behave  as  at  a 
banquet  Suppose  that  something  is  carried  around  and  is 
opposite  to  you.  Stretch  out  your  hand  and  take  a  portion 
with  decency.  Suppose  that  it  passes  by  you.  Do  not  detain 
it.  Suppose  that  it  is  not  yet  come  to  you.  Do  uot  send 
your  desire  forward  to  it,  but  wait  till  it  is  opposite  to  you. 
Do  80  with  respect  to  children,  so  with  respect  to  a  wife,  so 
with  respect  to  magisterial  ofiices,  so  with  respect  to  wealth, 
and  you  will  be  some  time  a  worthy  partner  of  the  banquets 
of  the  gods.  But  if  you  take  none  of  the  things  which  are 
set  before  you,  and  even  despise  them,  then  you  will  be  not 
only  a  fellow  banqueter  with  the  gods,  but  also  a  partner  with 
them  in  power.  For  by  acting  thus  Diogenes  and  Heracleitus 
and  those  like  them  were  deservedly  divine,  and  were  so 
i^alled."  "  Let  death  and  exile  and  every  other  thing  which 
appears  dreadful  be  daily  before  your  eyes ;  but  most  of  all 
death,  and  you  will  never  think  of  anything  mean  nor  will 
you  think  of  anything  extravagantly."  So  says  Epictetus.^ 
To  suffer  and  renounce :  that  is  the  final  aim  of  wisdom. 

Still  more  strongly  does  the  feeling  of  melancholy  though 
calm  resignation  appear  in  the  Reflections  ^  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  ^*0f  human  life  the  time  is  a  point,  and  the  substance 
is  in  a  flux,  and  the  perception  dulL  and  the  composition  of 
the  whole  body  subject  to  putrefaction,  and  the  soul  a  whirl, 
and  fortune  hard  to  divine,  and  fame  a  thing  devoid  of  judg- 
ment. And,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  everything  which  belongs 
to  the  body  is  a  stream,  and  what  belongs  to  the  soul  is  a 
dream  and  vapor,  and  life  is  a  warfare,  and  a  stranger's  so- 
journ, and  after-fame  is  oblivion.  What,  then,  is  that  which 
is  able  to  conduct  a  man  ?  One  thing  and  only  one,  philoso- 
phy.    But  this  consists  in  keeping  the  daemon  within  a  man 

1  [See  the  Encheiridion  or  Manual,  8, 18,  15,  21,  Eng.  translation  by  Long.] 
*  [Eng.  translation  by  Long.] 
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free  from  violence  and  unharmed,  superior  to  pains  and  pleas- 
ures, doing  nothing  without  a  pur|K)He,  nor  yet  falsely  and 
with  hy|K>crisy,  not  feeling  the  need  of  another  man*H  doing 
or  not  doing  anything ;  and  Ix^ides,  accepting  all  that  hap- 
pens, and  all  that  is  allotted,  as  coming  from  thence,  where- 
ever  it  is,  from  whence  he  himself  came  ;  and,  finally,  waiting 
for  death  with  a  cheerful  mind,  as  being  nothing  else  than 
a  dissolution  of  the  elements  of  which  every  living  lieing  is 
comi>ounded.''  ^  ^^  Constantly  consider  how  all  things  as  thoj 
now  are,  in  time  past  also  were;  and  consider  that  they 
will  be  the  same  again.  And  place  bc*foro  thine  eyes  entire 
dramas  and  stages  of  the  same  form«  whatever  thou  hast 
learned  from  thy  experience  or  from  older  history  ;  for  ex* 
ample,  the  whole  court  of  Iladrianus,  and  the  whole  court 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  whole  court  of  Philippus,  Alexander. 
Cnpsus  :  for  all  those  were  such  dramas  as  we  now  see,  only 
with  different  actors."'  '*  The  idle  business  of  show,  plays  on 
the  stage,  tlocks  of  sheep,  herds,  exercises  with  sfiears,  a 
bone  cast  to  little  dogs,  a  bit  of  bread  into  fisli-|»onds« 
laborings  of  ants  and  I>urd4>n-carrying8,  runnings-about  of 
frightened  little  mice,  pu|)|K*ts  |>ulletl  by  strings.  ...  It  is 
thy  duty  then  in  the  midst  of  such  thiuLnt  to  hhow  good 
humor  and  not  a  proud  air :  to  understand,  however,  that  every 
man  is  worth  just  so  much  as  the  things  are  worth  alxiut 
which  he  busies  hiniS4'lf/*'  **  What,  then,  is  that  about 
whirh  we  ouirht  to  em|»loy  our  wTious  pains  ?  Tliis  one 
thintr:  thoui^hts  just,  and  acts  s(»cial,  and  words  which  never 
lie,  and  a  disfHwition  whirh  gladly  accepts  all  that  happens* 
as  nf*cc*ssary,  as  unual,  as  flowing  from  a  |>rinciple  and  source 
of  the  same  kind/**  ^^  Cast  away  opinion,  thou  art  saved. 
What  then  hinders  thee  from  casting  it  away?"*  ••Con- 
sid<*r  that  everythinir  is  opinion,  and  opinion  is  in  thy  |>owcr. 
Take  away,  then,  when  thou  ch«M>8cst,  thy  opinion,  and,  like 
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a  mariner  who  has  doubled  the  promontory,  thou  wilt  find 
calm,  everything  stable,  and  a  waveless  bay."  ^ 

"  Seldom,  indeed,"  says  Lecky,^  "  has  such  active  and  un- 
relaxing  virtue  been  united  with  so  little  enthusiasm,  and 
been  cheered  by  so  little  illusion  of  success." 

We  meet  the  same  features  in  the  philosophy  of  this  period. 
The  movements  which  Zeller  embraces  under  the  title :  Pre- 
curson  of  Neo-Platonism^  in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of 
Greek  Philosophy,  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  the  later  Cynics, 
the  Essenes,  the  Judaeo-Greek  philosophy  of  Philo,  all  of 
them  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mood  of  life  and  show  the 
same  traits ;  they  preach  submission  and  resignation,  absten- 
tion from  the  world,  supported  by  asceticism,  a  return  to  the 
suprasensuous  world,  to  which  the  soul  really  belongs.  The 
life  in  the  body  they  regard  as  a  life  in  a  prison-house, 
death  as  the  emancipation  of  the  just.  This  last  offshoot  of 
the  old  trunk  of  philosophy,  Neo-Platonism,  has  shown  a  re- 
markable power  in  utilizing  the  results  of  all  previous  phil- 
osophical investigations,  and  has  constructed  a  system  of  the 
universe  based  upon  this  mood.  The  goal  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plotinus  is  a  purely  supranaturalistic  ethics.  By  freeing 
itself  from  the  sensuous  impulses  and  sensuous  knowledge, 
the  soul  is  enabled  wholly  to  give  up  its  temporal-personal 
self-consciousness,  and  to  raise  itself  into  communion  with 
the  divine  by  means  of  ecstasy.  Thus  it  returns  to  its  origin 
and  fulfills  its  highest  mission.  It  is  said  that  Plotinus  re- 
fused to  allow  a  painting  to  be  made  of  himself,  because  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  body.  —  Thus  philosophy  came  to  be 
exactly  what  Socrates  once  called  it:  the  study  of  death 
(juXerq  davdrov). 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  philo- 
sophical movement  reflected  tlie  general  conception  of  the 
times.  In  the  section  of  his  work  which  deals  with  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  to  the  age,  Friedlander  has  brought  to* 
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get  her  a  mass  of  eTidence  to  show  that  philosopbf  was  not 
without  its  enemies  and  despisers.  Educated  and  uneducated 
people  derided  the  philosophers  as  ridiculous  fools,  who  with 
their  breadless  art  acquired  neither  advancement  nor  reputa- 
tion, neither  money  nor  favor ;  thej  at  the  same  time  hated 
tliem  as  men  who  by  their  words  and  their  mode  of  life  dis- 
dained and  censured  their  fellows  and  their  aspirations.  Bj 
many  the  occupation  with  philosophy  was  regarded  as  at 
least  improper  for  the  statesman  ;  at  times  it  was  even  cun* 
sidered  dangerous  to  the  state ;  during  the  first  century  tlie 
philoHophers  were  twice  driven  from  Rome.  The  relation 
of  a  philosophy  to  its  age  by  no  means  consists  in  expressing 
that  which  its  age  possesiM*s,  but  rather  in  expressing  what 
it  lacks;  it  shows  what  the  most  rellective  and  tlie  must 
sensitive  among  those  living  at  the  time  desire  and  strive 
aftiT ;  their  ideal  contains  the  features  of  the  present,  but  only 
as  a  negative  picture.  But  in  so  far  as  all  hist4>rical  prf^gn-ss 
has  its  origin  in  the  feeling  of  want  or  discomfort,  we  may 
also  say :  The  |)hilosophors  are  diviners  of  the  future ;  we  can 
learn  from  them  not  what  is  and  what  is  estiTUied,  but  what 
is  to  come.  In  this  sense  we  may  regard  the  phihisophy 
of  the  Kmpire  as  a  si^  that  a  radical  change  is  nlnrnX  to  take 
place  in  the  inner  life  of  the  ancient  peoplert;  their  deefiest 
longing  is  no  longer  for  the  development  and  perfection  of 
the  natural  life ;  exhauMted  by  the  pleasures  and  sufTerinirs  of 
this  world,  they  are  lM*ginnini;  to  crave  with  s<*cret  yearnings 
for  delivprance. 

4.  By  ofTcrine  them  deliverance  and,  liesides,  an  eternal 
life  in  tranHmundnne,  suprasensuous  ginry,  Christianity  satis- 
fied the  nioKt  secret  and  d(^e(»est  yearnings  of  the  age.  That 
which  the  philim^)phers  brought  [mrticularly  to  the  educat4*«l 
and  hiL^h-lKirn,  was  promised  by  rhristianity  to  the  poor  and 
wretched,  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  :  deliverance  from  tlie 
l>«indage  of  earthly  f«ar  and  desire,  in  which  the  soul  is  held  by 
tli«*  world  and  outward  sliow.     The  former  promisc-d  delivei^ 
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ance  as  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  the  latter  as  the  effect  of 
grace;  and  in  so  far  the  disposition  of  the  philosopher  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  Christian,  the  old  pride 
of  conscious  virtue  or  self-righteousness  still  clings  to  the 
former.  But  they  almost  entirely  agree  in  their  judgment  of 
life  and  man. 

Christianity  was  not  the  only  religion  from  the  Orient 
which  gained  adherents  at  this  time.  The  Egyptian,  Syrian, 
and  Persian  gods  and  forms  of  worship  also  made  devout 
and  grateful  converts  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  likewise  Juda- 
ism, the  old  and  the  new,  as  which  Christianity  was  first 
regarded.  Friedlander^  accounts  for  the  reception  of  the 
foreign  cults  by  the  thorough  mixture  of  the  nations ;  poly- 
theism, he  finds,  does  not  really  exclude  the  gods  of  the  newly 
incorporated  peoples,  but  leaves  to  them  their  special  spheres 
of  action;  the  Romans  in  foreign  lands  unhesitatingly  ap- 
pealed to  the  native  gods.  The  mixture  of  nations  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  mixture  of  religions;  but  why  did 
these  Oriental  cults,  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Baal  and 
Astarte,  the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  Persian  Mithras, 
prove  so  attractive  to  the  people  of  the  Empire  ?  For,  as 
J.  Burckhardt  properly  insists  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the 
Age  of  Canstantine  the  Ghreat^i  "The  later  Romans  in  their 
truly  universal  superstition  conformed  to  the  local  worship  in 
Gaul  as  well  as  everywhere  else  ;  but  no  Gallic  god  was  trans- 
ferred to  Italy  or  Greece ;  "  whereas  the  Oriental  cults  really 
took  root  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  reason  can  surely  be 
found  only  in  what  Burckhardt  finds  it :  owing  to  their  inner 
characteristics  the  Oriental  religions  met  a  need  of  the  Roman 
world  which  was  no  longer  satisfied  by  the  old  native  religion. 
Now,  these  cults  are  peculiar,  in  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life 
after  death  is  essential  to  them  all.  After  doing  severe 
penance  and  mortifying  himself,  the  believer  is  promised  ex- 
piation and  purification,  in  virtue  of  which  he  will  escape 
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the  punishments  awaiting  the  impenitent  offender  in  the 
hereafter.  Human  sacrifices  and  self-mutilation  are  customarj 
in  many  of  these  cults.  The  thought  of  a  life  after  death 
was  rather  foreign  to  the  classical  age :  this  earthlj  life  was 
the  true  life,  the  life  after  death  a  shadow  of  the  present  life. 
The  only  concern  which  men  felt  for  the  hereafter  was  to 
preserve  a  good  reputation  among  the  living.'  During  tho 
empire  a  change  gradually  took  place  ;  the  h('reafter  assumed 
greater  and  greater  importance  at  the  exi>euse  of  this  world« 
And  now  the  old  gods  would  no  longer  suffice.  Not  only  to 
the  men  of  the  clasMic  age,  but  to  their  gods  also,  the  here- 
after was  an  unfamiliar  thought ;  they  were  the  gods  of  the 
living,  not  of  the  dead ;  they  were  the  givers  and  prescrvert 
of  earthly  gifts;  health  and  beauty,  victory  and  wealth,  tliej 
bestowed  U|)on  their  favorites,  and  were  honored  with  cheerful 
festivals  in  return.  With  the  dead  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  age  showed  its  solicitude  for  tho  future  life  by  seeking 
new  go<is  and  forms  of  worship,  and  found  them  in  the  old 
religions  of  the  Kast. 

6.  Tlie  Christian  religion  gained  the  victory  over  her 
rivals.  Wliat  ma<lo  her  victorious  ?  Wc  are  surely  justi* 
fied  in  l)elieving :  her  inner  worth.  Perhaps  it  was,  first  (A 
all,  the  sensuous-Huprasensuous  conviction  of  the  immediate 
return  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  eartJi  and  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  which  gave  the  mem))ors  of  tho  church 
the  Btnir^h  to  despise  the  world  and  imbuecl  their  preach- 
ing  of  the  kingdom  with  such  oveqiowering  force.  lfore> 
over,  the  fprit  de  corp$  was  for  this  very  reason  mueh 
stronger  among  the  professors  of  Christianity  than  among 
the  other  religious  communities;  they  looked  upon  them- 
•elves,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pride,  as  a  community  of 
saints  chosen  from  the  world,  as  the  members  of  the  kingdoai 
of  glory,  whose  sojourn  here  in  the  ilesh  was  a  mere  accident. 
This  scfMiration   from    the   world    was    encouraged   by   the 
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jealous  exclusivenesB  of  their  worship,  a  heritage  of  Jewish 
monotheism,  which  branded  all  adoration  of  other  gods  as 
of  idolatry.  The  power  of  a  religion  to  gain  adherents  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  tendency  to  mix  with  others.  Then, 
again,  there  was  more  of  the  self-sacrificiug  devotion  of  the 
founder  in  the  Christian  communities  than  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  other  cults,  although  all  of  them  demanded 
sacrifices,  and  none  was  without  its  martyrs.  But  none  of 
them  had  such  a  host  of  martyrs  as  Christianity.  It  is  a 
wonderful  fact,  one  that  does  honor  to  human  nature,  that 
no  sermon  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  it  than  that 
preached  from  a  cross.  Finally,  the  Christian  belief  also 
satisfied  the  reason  in  a  certain  sense ;  the  rational  mono- 
theism  of  the  new  religion,  which  worshipped  God  as  a 
spirit,  was  more  acceptable  than  the  myths  of  the  old  popular 
religions,  which  were  no  longer  believed,  or  than  many  of 
the  absurd  superstitions  of  the  East. 

6.  Perhaps  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
Christianity  also  admits  of  a  further  explanation.  We  may 
regard  the  conversion  of  a  people  to  a  religion  of  redemption 
as  the  final  stage  in  the  development  of  its  entire  spiritual 
life.  I  venture  merely  to  suggest  this  view,  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  a  popular  life,  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  of  the  development  of  an  individual 
life,  is  of  course  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Let  us  say,  then, 
that  the  religion  of  redemption  is  the  product  of  a  nation's 
senility:  it  produces  mythology  and  the  tales  of  heroes  in 
its  youth,  philosophy  and  science  in  its  manhood,  a  philo- 
sophy of  consolation  and  a  religion  of  redemption  in  its  old 
age.  We  might  compare  the  stages  of  development  in  the 
world  of  ideas  with  parallel  stages  of  development  in  the 
practical  world:  youth  yearns  for  action  in  the  chase  and 
war;  manhood  turns  to  work  and  acquisition,  to  commerce 
and  industry ;  old  age  lays  aside  its  tasks,  and  feeds  on  the 

products  of  its  former  achievements ;  it  yearns  for  rest,  and 
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withdraws  from  the  present,  it  lives  in  the  memory  of  the 
past  and  in  the  thought  of  the  hereafter.  Ttie  new  religion, 
therefore,  offers  itself  as  a  substitute  for  poetry  and  science, 
for  work  and  conflict,  hopefully  transfiguring  the  evening 
of  life  as  with  a  soft  twilight. 

The  same  development  of  the  great  Eastern  branch  of  the 
Aryan  stock  also  seems  to  favor  such  a  view  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  old  nations  to  Christianity.  The  Hindoos,  too, 
had  once  started  out,  under  the  protection  of  kindred  martial 
gods,  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and  victory,  and  had  battled 
for  their  habitations  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges.  They,  too,  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  mental  and 
economic  evolution.  And  among  them  also,  at  last,  the 
desire  for  civilization  changed  into  religiosity.  Brahmanism, 
and  still  more  Duddliism,  both  of  them  products  of  immanent 
development,  are  to  the  Orientals  what  Christianity  was  in 
the  (traeco-Roman  world.  The  two  conceptions  of  life  show 
such  an  astonishing  similarity  in  thrir  details,  that  the 
belief  in  the  derivation  of  Chriiitianity  from  Indian  sources 
constantly  forces  itself  ufHrn  us.  Tho  conininnds  of  the 
Dhammapadam,  a  cnllection  of  wise  Buddliintic  sayings,* 
often  exactly  agree,  in  meaning  and  in  langua^'e,  with  the 
collection  of  sayings  of  the  so-called  Sermon  on  tho  Mount 
To  exterminate  the  denin^s,  to  suffer  wrong  without  anger 
and  revengo,  to  l)e  pure  in  heart  and  |»eaccful  in  iiis|N)sition : 
those  are  the  commands  which  are  given  to  the  l^elievcrs  in 
the  former  case  as  well  as  in  the  latter.     The  forms  of  life. 


>  Tm  A  Gcnnaii  trmiwUtion  •rt  W  Wrhrr*»  Htntt^o  Stm^tti  {tnd%$rkt  Stmdf), 
I..  3%-«S  'fbe  able  work  («f  II  <  »M<'iif«rK.  liudiika,  Au  /.i/>.  kt$  Oortnm,  Ai« 
Ofdrr  (Hutiiikn,  $fin  Ijt**^,  •«<*#  I^K**.  •n^  (ftrnttntit)  [Koffli»h  truMlttboD. 
Lr*ii<lon,  l*«*i]  (S  H  .  1**'MM  i:i«r^  tl;r  hifttnnral  hamt  fur  tb«  iiiUq>rpuuici«  mbd 
aa<i»r«usi-tiri|»  of  thtmf  uTtii|*«  In  tb«  third  tflome  of  Doncktr't  //ifiarv  «/ 
Amitquttfi  ««•  havr  ail  Att»iii)iC  tt»  trarr  the  ilr«ri«*)ifnrbt  of  th«  llin«lau  pi>palar 
•pint,  in  »^t•  h  thr  ((intraat  tirtwevn  a  t>taj*»  ff  ri«iIixAii>>ii  and  a  rrlijptHU  ttfr 
of  d#Trl«>piiirnt  i«  rrrj  markr-i  |S<«  tha  rirrllmt  littlr  wurk  of  Paol  Carv* 
71#  (i'*$pfl  f/  //wi/.Mo  ail*  If  r>'  '  tf'  lUttff  'f,  tm  |yf»  331-)4l  .  altu  tW 
Ul'li  'i^raiiht  citrn  \y  him  ••n  \^s**  Ji\-2\'J  —  la  | 
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too,  in  which  these  demands  are  sought  to  be  realized  show 
the  most  remarkable  similarity ;  here  as  well  as  there  we 
find  monasteries  and  monks,  with  the  three  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  humility  or  obedience. 

There  are,  of  course,  also  radical  differences  between  Budd- 
hism and  Christianity,  differences  conditioned  by  the  lives  of 
the  two  founders.     In  Buddha,  the  Enlightened  One,  there 
is   no  passion,  we  might  almost  say,  no  personal  will;  a 
gentle  teacher,  he  travels  from  place  to  place,  communicating 
the  truth  discovered  by  him  that  life  is  suffering,  and  that 
the  way  to  salvation  passes  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
essence  of  existence.    The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  struggle  with 
the  world  and   with  evil,  which  confronts  him  in  personal 
form  in  Satan.     Buddha's  death  is  the  quiet  extinction  of 
a  flame,  the  death  of  Jesus  is  the  victorious  death  of  a 
hero.    The  words  of  Jesus  are  flames  which  arouse  passions, 
the  preaching  of  Buddha  is  monotonous  repetition ;  we  might 
almost  say,  it  has  a    hypnotizing    effect      Schopenhauer's 
claim  that  Christianity  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  Budd- 
hism, can  be  explained   only  by  his  a  priori  aversion  to 
Christianity,  or  rather  to  the  church  and  theology  ;  for  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  how  much  greater  is  the 
value  of  Christianity,  considered  from  the  purely  human  and 
poetical  standpoint,  than  that  of    Buddhism.       The    more 
highly   developed    the   will-to-live    is   in    the  Occident,  the 
greater  is  at  least  the  dramatic  interest  in  its  conversion. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  above-mentioned  differences  are  differ- 
ent expressions   of   the   original   or   acquired   character  of 
the  nations,  we  may   say :  Christianity  and  Buddhism  are 
homologous  processes  of  development. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MIDDLE  AQES  AND  THEIR  CONCKI'TION  OF  LIFE> 

1.  Tns  Middle  Ages  seem,  at  firnt  sight,  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely ruled  by  the  Christian  conception  of  life.  The  church 
represents  the  framework  in  which  their  entire  spiritual  life 
was  embraced.  Tlie  church  doctrine  governe<i  knowledge ;  the 
ri^i  religio9a^  the  monastic  life,  which  rests  \i\io\\  the  principle 
of  world-estrangement  and  self-denial,  was  unrcsenredlr  w> 
ceptcd  as  the  ideal  of  conduct.  In<leed,  f)overty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  the  three  monastic  vows,  meant  nothing  but 
the  extermination  of  the  three  strongest  impulses  of  the 
natural  man :  the  impulses  which  aim  at  |)ossession,  family, 
reputation  and  power.  Tn  reality,  the  entire  clergy  were 
amenably  to  the  rules  of  the  rita  relit/iota ;  tlieir  mission 
confliHt«Ml  in  rxomplifying  to  the  [teople  the  Christian  life : 
but  the  church  never  wholly  rtuccoed<*<i  in  im|K>Ming  monachism 
u|HMi  the  clertn*.  living  outside  of  the  monasteries;  celibacy 
alont*  w:iH  L^raduallv  enforre<l. 

Ncvrrtlii'IrHH,  it  would  lx»  an  error  to  Hup|K>se  that  mediwal 
lift-  WHS  nmlly  the  same  in  eharaf*ter  us  th(>  life  of  the  uld 
Christian  roiumunitips  in  the  fffrtt(M*(».Koman  world.  If  Uiere 
is  any  truth  what«*v(*r  in  the  vi<?w  Hugir<*sted  alK)v«% concerning 
tho  natun*  (»f  tin*  n*liLMon  of  r«'d<*m|it ion,  thin  cannot  have  lieen 
thr  ran*'.  Thr  Mi(ldl«*  Aires  do  not  n'|»n*H«*nt  the  senility  of 
the  (ftrrmanic*  nati«>ns,  but,  if  we  niay  Ih*  allowed  to  continue 
our  com|)arisi»n  «if  a  collertive  lif**  with  an  individual  life« 
their  scb<>>I-dayM  :  they  went  to  H(*hoo|  to  antitpiity,  learning 
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language  and  science,  philosophy  and  religion,  useful  and 
beautiful  arts.  Now,  these  youthful  nations  could  no  more 
be  converted,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  than  a  schoolboy 
can  be  converted.  He  alone  can  be  converted  who  has  lived, 
and  now  discovers  that  life  does  not  keep  what  it  seemed  to 
promise.  The  old  nations  were  converted,  they  made  this 
discovery  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  civili- 
zation; after  having  failed  to  find  happiness  by  satisfying 
their  desires,  they  now  sought  peace  through  deliverance 
from  desire.  When  the  Germans  became  Christians,  they 
had  hardly  entered  upon  the  path  of  civilization ;  they  could 
not  receive  the  baptism  with  the  same  feelings  as  the 
ancients. 

Of  this  the  history  of  their  Ghristianization  does  not  leave  us 
in  doubt.  In  the  old  world  the  conversion  to  Christianity  was 
absolutely  spontaneous  and  from  within.  Christianity  had 
come  to  the  ancients,  not  with  the  force  of  arms,  like  Islam 
later  on,  nor  with  superior  culture  and  science ;  it  possessed 
none  of  these  things,  nay,  the  lack  of  them  constituted  one  of 
its  essential  traits.  It  triumphed  not  by  the  methods  of  pol- 
itics, but  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  political  powers.  To  be 
sure,  after  its  establishment,  after  it  became  a  power,  this  state 
of  affairs  soon  changed ;  the  politicians,  who  make  everything 
subserve  their  ends,  also  utilized  Christianity,  the  state  itself 
became  Christian,  or  Christianity  was  organized  into  a  state, 
and  the  last  remains  of  paganism  were  finally  eradicated  by 
the  government.  All  this,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  in- 
fluence the  inner  essence  of  Christianity;  ever  since  the 
existence  of  Christian  emperors,  which  Tertullian  had  de- 
clared to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,^  the  church  could  no 
longer  assume  the  harsh  opposition  to  the  ^^  world "  which 
the  primitive  communities  assumed;  a  kind  of  compromise 
was  made  between  Christianity  and  the  world :  it  assimilated 
80  much  of  the  world  as  was  needed,  not  to  overcome  but  to 

1  Apd.f  c.  21. 
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rule  the  world.  In  thin  way  the  church  devcIo|ied  into  a  new 
worId-|Kiwer  during:  tlie  latter  days  of  antiquity,  not,  howevor, 
without  having  first  created  a  kind  of  refuge  in  the  uioii* 
asteriea  for  an  unworldly  or  extra-worldlv  ChriHtianitv ;  and 
the  high  estimate  which  the  church  places  u|K>n  the  monastic 
life  shows  that  she  is  still  conscious  of  the  true  relation  of 
Ciiristianitv   to  the  wurld. 

m 

The  conversion  of  the  <fermnnic  [teofiles  w:is  u  process 
cntirelv  difTorfUt  from  the  oriirinal  conversion  of  the  old 
nations  to  Christianitv  :  thev  wrre,  we  niiirht  sav,  not  reallv 
oonvertiMl  to  Christianity,  hut  to  tho  church.  I'olitics  and 
coercion  always  {ilayed  a  part  in  tlie  rec4*ption  of  baptism, 
and  often  cast  the  drci«iing  vote.  The  <fermanic  tritK*s,  from 
whom  the  Ci«>rman  |)eopl(;  sprang,  wrnr  all  of  tliem  com* 
|ielled  by  the  force  of  arms  to  join  (Miristianity  or  rather  the 
[Militical-ecclesiastical  H\st«*m  of  the  Fnuikish  Kmpire.  The 
history  of  the  wars  and  administration  of  Charlemagne  telU 
hlcMniv  tales  of  the  '*  «*onvt*rsion  **  of  the  Saxons.  Ilr  that 
refuses  haptiMui,  so  it  is  dt*cn*cMl  in  the  rti^ifulnre  of  P:id«*r- 
Inirn  (^Tn>),  or  w:inton!y  ruts  ni*':it  dnriirj  Lmt,  or  burunu 
cor|)Si*  after  the  custom  n{  th«*  li«-;ithens,  hhall  dii*.  WhiU'H'r 
eannot  nrite  tho  LonrM  pray«'r  or  the  rn't««i,  h*i  a  lat»T 
vttpituUtn*  d«'cr<*frt,  shall  In*  pniiii«)i«'d  with  hlown  nr  by  fuM- 
ing,  wh«*thrr  it   Ik;  a  man  or  a   wnman. 

-.  Ju<*t  as  tilt;  e<>ii\rr!«i<in  i*f  tlir  (M-rnuuH  w:m  «]ifT«*n*nt 
from  tliat  of  tin*  aii«'ifhts,  .h<»  tli«*ir  roiKM-ptions  and  ni*M|i*  of 
lift*  ditT«Ti'd  fnnn  th«»s*Mif  ]irimltive  rhii?%tiunity.  Tli«*  Middlr 
A'Tt'H  u«*ro  not  tired  f»f  thf  wnrlil  :tii<l  ^:ltt"d  with  lif«*,  but  full 
of  rnrr]^y  and  tin*  desire  to  a«'li:t'v«*  \:tv'M  d«'«'(i!«.  Individuals 
wen*  n<*t  uaiitimr  in  uliom  tin*  trui-  ChriMiau  npNxi  asitrrtt'd 
itself;  in  manv  a  m*'di:i-v;il  rliun-h  h^iiiii  tin*  f«'«*ltn;:«if  wurld- 
wcariursH  and  tit**  ^^'arnuiir  fur  il*'li\rraii(***  troiii  th:<4  niiM.«rv 
niitl  for  tilt*  hcavenlv  fathcrlauii  i**  pathetiiMlIv  i*\t>n*s<«c«]. 
Ihit  that  u:in  not  thr  pn*vuilinir  iii<>h1.  \\\  tli«*  m«1'-  of  the 
i'huri'h  p<»ftr\    tlouriHliril   th«*   pi>piil.ir  tj**'*  or   lieroio   |h>ciii  . 
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€oming  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  was  transmitted 
by  word  of  mouth  throughout  the  entire  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
not  at  all  Christian  in  character.  The  virtue  most  admired 
is  not  resignation  and  patience,  but  ferocious  courage ;  the 
warlike  hero  is  the  ideal  of  the  Nibelungenlied  no  less  than 
of  the  niad.  To  love  your  enemies  and  to  suffer  wrong  was 
as  foreign  to  the  German  warriors  as  to  the  heroes  in  Homer. 
The  true  man  was  a  strong  and  true  friend  to  his  friends,  and 
an  awful  enemy  to  his  enemies.  The  old  Saxon  poem  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  (the  Heliand)  makes  Christ  a  mighty  lord  and 
the  disciples  his  retainers;  the  transformation  shows  how 
impossible  it  was  for  the  Saxons  to  imagine  the  real  Jesus 
and  his  followers.  The  lyric  poetry  is  as  little  Christian  in 
character  as  the  epic.  It  sings  of  the  pleasures  and  sorrows 
of  love,  the  joys  of  spring  and  the  love  of  the  world. 

Such  poetry  springs  directly  from  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  true  mirror  of  their  real  life. 
Measured  by  the  command  of  the  Gospels  to  despise  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  the  life  of  the  Germanic  nations 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  a  Christian  life.  The  great 
business  of  the  men  was  war ;  martial  games  and  the  chase 
occupied  the  leisure  of  the  nobles.  The  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  society  were  also  prized,  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
were  made  the  subject  of  an  art  and  a  study,  all  of  which  is 
elaborately  set  forth  in  Weinhold's  Buck  iiber  die  detUschen 
Frauen  im  Mittelalter, 

3.  Nor  did  the  actual  life  of  the  clergy^  as  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out,  always  wholly  conform  to  its  ascetic  ideal. 
The  Pope,  who,  in  remembrance  of  the  command  of  Christ, 
called  himself  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  was  in 
reality  the  lord  of  the  world ;  the  bishops  were  princes  and 
rulers,  many  among  them  caring  more  for  their  lands  and 
people,  for  power  and  wealth,  than  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  cloisters,  in  which  the  spirit  of  unworldliness  (  Weltfluchty 
world-flight)   and  asceticism  was   supposed  to  thrive,   were 
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centres  of  civilizatiun,  and  occasionally  also  the  scenes  of 
luxurious  and  unholy  enjoyment.  The  Benedictines  and 
Cistercians  carried  handicrafts  and  arts,  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture, wherever  they  went.  Even  the  treasures  of  heathen 
science  and  literature  sought  refuge  in  the  monasteries^  and 
were  pn^serred  by  them  for  jiosterity,  a  service  for  which  they 
have  often  l)een  extolled.  The  pniim^  is  well  deserved,  hut  it 
is  stniiige,  neverthelf8M,  that  the  brotherhoodii  of  Chrintian 
asceticism  should  have*  8(>u;;rht  and  found  praiHe  not  only  for 
transcribing  the  verses  of  Ovid  and  Horace,  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Lucretius,  but  aUo  for  studying,  explaining, 
imitating,  and  so  constantly  kee{>ing  them  alive.  And  no 
less  Strang!*  seem  to  us,  looked  at  from  this  |>oint  of  view, 
those  military  orders  the  members  of  which,  as  tlit*  soldiers 
of  Christ,  wore  the  sword  and  the  cross,  the  coat  of  mail 
and  the  cassoek,  and  inflicted  as  well  as  bound  up  wuunds 
in  his  service. 

Th«*  iii67/#«-fiM/  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whieh  was  directly 
dominated  by  th«*  churrh,  also  dilTrre<l  from  that  of  primitive 
Christianity.  A  stnmg,  youthful  rravintr  for  knowliNlge  was 
unmistakable;  the  age  still  distrusted  its  own  |H>wers,  and 
drew  ufion  others  for  its  seirnci',  but  it  to<ik  it  wherever  it 
found  it ;  from  the  lM>«)ks  of  the  hcathrns,  Jews,  and  Saracens, 
the  scholars  of  the  mcdiu'val  universities  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  things.  Srholastic  theolotry  itself  is  a  first  modest 
attempt  to  rationalize  the  saereti  t<*aehings.  The  saying  of 
An!M*Im  :  **  I  tx^Iieve  in  t»rder  that  I  mav  understand,**  is  cliar- 
acteristic  of  mediaeval  theoloiry ;  the  latter  does  not  aim  to 
cn-ate  a  new  tnith,  -  w«*  have  the  truth  ;  but  it  desires  to  a{»- 
prt>priate,  and,  as  it  wtr*',  to  master  by  the  natural  n»asun  the 
tnith  which  was  oriirinally  accepted  on  faith,  lliat  was  the 
hi;:h  gfial  of  the  int«lleetual  striiinirs  of  the  Middle  Al'i*s  —  a 
goal,  howe%*er,  which  w:is  found  to  l»e  more  and  more  unattain- 
able as  the  work  progri'SM^i.  We  cannot  say  that  this  aim  was 
in  harmony  « ith  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  Paul,  at 
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least,  in  whom  the  ^^  foolish  preaching  of  the  cross"  was  first 
confronted  with  Greek  wisdom,  does  not  dream  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  two,  or  of  rendering  the  truth  of  salva- 
tion intelligible  to  the  natural  reason ;  Tertullian  with  his  / 
believe  because  it  is  absurdj  evidently  comes  nearer  to  his  way 
of  looking  at  things  than  Ansclm.  The  desire  to  comprehend 
the  faith  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  first  beginning  of  the 
desire  to  be  emancipated  from  it,  to  rise  above  it.  So  Luther 
felt  about  the  matter ;  he  hated  scholastic  theology  and 
philosophy,  because  they  mingled  with  the  Christian  faith 
the  heathen  wisdom  of  Aristotle ;  he  desired  to  restore  the 
former  in  its  purity. 

Hence  mediaeval  Christianity  was  not  the  same  as  primitive 
Christianity.  Not  only  were  the  Germans  Christianized,  but 
Christianity  was  also  Germanized;  it  appropriated  the  nat- 
ural desire  for  civilization  of  the  youthful  nations,  and  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  their  spirit.  Moreover,  it  had,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  gradually  assumed  a  more  positive 
relation  to  the  world  and  its  aims,  even  during  antiquity, 
and  was  thus  prepared  for  the  task  of  bringing  to  the  new 
nations  the  elements  of  the  old  civilization  along  with  the 
new  faith. 

4.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  mixture  of  Christianity  and 
the  world  ?  The  sects  which  separated  from  the  triumphant 
church  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  were  unable  to  recognize  in  a  state  church  the 
community  of  saints  who  had  gathered  around  the  word 
of  the  cross  in  the  primitive  times.  The  peculiar  essence 
and  strength  of  Christianity  seemed  to  them  to  have  been 
lost  when  the  church  divided  with  the  state  the  power  over  the 
world,  either  ruling  it,  as  the  Catholic  church  always  aimed 
to  do,  or  being  ruled  by  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Protestantism. 

From  the  standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity  it  would  be 
hard  to  contradict  this  view.  Christianity  was  originally  a 
battle  with   the  world.      A   Christianity  without  battle,  a 
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ChriHtianity  recognized  by  the  world,  approved  and  author* 
izimI  by  the  state,  is  no  longer  the  same  thing ;  or  if  all  men 
had  become  Christians,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  world 
or  state ;  the  times  would  be  fulfilled,  history  closed.  —  It  is 
uImo  certain  that  a  ty|)e  of  character  has  been  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  Christian  forms  and  mo<le8  of  s(ieech  with 
worldly  manners,  which  is  one  of  the  most  repulsive  deform- 
itifs  e%-er  sufTertMi  by  the  nature  of  man ;  it  is  called  Pfuffm^ 
turn :  haughtiness  and  greed  for  |>owcr  assuming  the  form 
ofdiristian  humility;  harshness  and  pnrsumption,  disguised 
as  love  and  care  for  the  soul  of  tiio  brotlnT.  The  ancient 
world  was  unfamiliar  with  this  ty|K*,  but  it  is  as  old  as  the 
church,  and  is  found,  moreover,  not  only  among  the  servants 
of  the  church,  but  also  amonir  the  Movants  of  the  state  and 
science.  indee<l  among  all  who  have  spiritual  or  worldly 
power.  If  we  look  U|Km  the  priests  as  the  ri*pn*S4'ntatives  of 
the  church,  we  can  hardly  regard  the  church  as  anything  but  a 
gr(*at  degeneration.^ 

*  A*  sn  Attrnpt  t«»  writi*  a  hi«li>rr  i»f  nun-rv-c-lr^Uiiliral  ('hri»ti«nttv.  that  U,  thr 
tnir  cv«ni;rlir«l  rhrivtiaiiitv,  a  wuri  hr  U  K<n«'r.  /Ar  A*w.'imi/i<  n  ami  tk*  ^hd*' 
ii^rf'*fm-I'*trtie$  {/hr  iiff'vrmatum  und  </i*  u.h'*n  /»#  f»>rmi-iri.  trn).  I  •«»•'»,  it  «if  mlrrraC. 
TbAt  thr  author  ha»  niUTenlnl  in  imiAU';;  an  ttnintiTrui'tol.  huUfm  tU  r«anff^iutt 
in  thr  **rTan^rli«*al  rumtnunitim  "  fr  m  tlM«  tinn*  «h«'n  ('!iri*ii.inity  brcmiar  a 
9lMU'  rrhf^Kin  undrr  C«jniitantinf'.  «lo«n  to  tho  I(rffinnati<>n  ami  I4>«<i|k1  H  t4>  i>ar 
tini<*«.  th**  txiKTt  mar  ^r\\  (li»tilit.  Wt.  niu»t  n^t.  howmT,  f«»r;:r't  that  nol  r^rry- 
thine  that  ha«  hap|icnnl  bt<i  )h*  foan«l  in  tht-  frairnirntarr  r*'<<>nU  which  havi^ 
ntnii*  il<>«n  to  oi  —  A  )iaa«i"nair  |friti-«t  i«  raiw-*!  a^n^init  ntatr  <  hrt«ttatiitjr  frnai 
ih«*  •t.\ti'i|*"int  *»(  primitiv<*  (*hn«ttanitv  hr  thr  Dant*.  Svn'n  Kii-rV«'(nianl.  in  hi* 
l.itrr  uriiiiiC*  In  the  int4*nM*lv  iuir<-a*ti«*  aiiiil**  )>uhli»h«-«l  )i\  hnn  iu  the  «rar 
iN'ri.  in  a  numtirrof  jciuniaia,  and  rntitlM  "  Mon»rnt"  ((fi'imaa  tram4at»iia  it* 
St»*rH  A'«''i  •■;«i'ir»/,  AH'irk  h/hmi  '*Arj«fniH'fy,  rslitr<<]  b\  A  I^'fiwr  and  i'hr 
St.rrmph.  \**'K}.  h«»  ak'iin  tuid  a;;ain  nintraKti  th<«  orici'iAl  |inrat'hrr«  u(  (*hn*- 
lianit«.  who  i:a«<*  up  thtir  h«r«  for  it.  «ith  thr  thouMUi<U  i>f  "  oituraam  of  thr 
tnish.  rnipl'i^^ed  h}  th«  r««tal  Ihinith  i;i>«eninH*nt.  «hi>  hr  prrarhinK  thr 
cif  (  hritt  win  |ii>*itiun*,  <l«-4-<»rati<>bt.  piN^r  taKlt*  •rrtirra.  pMr«l  r>«liniD((  rl 
and  *»thrr  j;l"rir«  'llir  trtir  Chrivtian  i«  orn  to  thi«  tla«  rivvt*"**^!  hv  th» 
Cr^**%  n'*c  ^,«  th<*  f:>-M  or  ailtrr  <  r«<^  «hi-  h  i«  Horn  ^n  a  (-••liiml  nli-«4i  ar«i«ad 
thr  Uf*  V  *'T  u|M  n  tilt  U«>ini  an^l  mark*  i!«  wrunr  a«  a  knight  or  a  <-«rmmaad«v. 
I'Ut  ^'  tti«*  (  n«ii  «Ki/h  !•  ini|K>M-*l  a*  a  n.art^nl<ini  .\u\  adi*i;rai«*  h%  ilv  mVi- 
apt^'inlt^l  an<l  "ffirial  rr prrarntatitr^t  of  tK*-  «ori*l  u)»>n  th<M«»  «ho  «ic«|i«i»  thr 
«•  *.  :  t<*r  (  hn»t't  aakr  Indrr^l  it  i«  |arrha|M  ih«  atran|p»t  irttu}  of  bMUw 
tha:   thr  i'r*m^.  i»r,  iraii*latincf  th«    ll<>n>in   •  u«t«*m   intu   niodrrn  labj^wacv'.   th* 
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The  judgment  of  history,  however,  can  and  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent one.  In  order  to  become  the  powerful  leaven  which  it 
afterward  became,  in  order  to  be  not  merely  the  euthanasia 
of  the  old  peoples,  but  a  life-principle  of  the  new  society  of 
nations  now  appearing  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  Chris- 
tianity had  to  assume  a  positive  relation  to  the  world,  it  had 
to  be  organized  into  the  strong  and  permanent  form  of  the 
church,  after  the  manner  of  a  world-kingdom.  It  is,  of  course, 
an  indisputable  fact  that  it  was  thereby  changed,  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  this  was  the  only  condition  under  which  it 
could  have  hoped  to  influence  the  future  historical  life  of  the 
modern  nations.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  old  Christian 
communities  would  have  succeeded  in  converting  and  educat- 
ing the  warlike  Germanic  tribes.  The  latter  bowed  down 
before  the  brilliant  retinue  of  Christ  in  the  church;  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  bowed  down 
before  the  followers  by  whom  Jesus  himself  was  surrounded 
on  earth.  Now,  unless  we  deny  that  very  valuable  elements 
have  been  added  to  the  life  of  these  nations  by  the  church,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  transformation  of  Christianity  into  the 
church  was  an  historical  necessity.  But  there  is  no  danger 
that  an  impartial  observer  will  deny  such  a  proposition, 
unless,  of  course,  he  is  prepared  to  reject  not  only  the 
church,  but  the  Middle  Ages  themselves  as  one  great  mis- 
take. A  fanatical  prophet  of  the  Renaissance  or  a  passionate 
follower  of  the  Reformation  might  perhaps  have  been  ready 
to  do  such  a  thing ;  at  present  no  one  will  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  spiritual-moral  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  full  of  peculiar 
beauty.  And  this  beauty  universally  depends  upon  the  eccles- 
iastical-Christian character  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  1 
call  to  mind  the  tender,  high-minded  sense  of  justice,  which, 

gibbet,  should  be  worn  as  a  mark  of  honor.  —  A  book  of  Leo  Tolstoi,  My  Religion, 
(Engliah  translation.  New  York,  1899)  expresses  similar  views  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Charch.  The  commentary 
from  the  inner  life  of  the  poet  is  furnished  by  his  wonderful  Popular  Stories 
(Bedam  Library). 
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grafted  upon  the  military  virtues  of  the  Oermanic  Dations^  pro- 
duced such  a  peculiar  type  of  moral  nobility  in  their  knight* 
hood  ;  and  the  merciful  treatment  of  the  poor  and  wretched,  a 
form  of  beneficence  which ^  emlxKlicd  in  thousands  of  charit- 
able institutions,  has  conic  down  to  us«  and  to  this  day 
alleviates  suffering  and  dries  tears.  I  also  call  to  mind 
their  spiritualized  relations  to  women,  and  their  aversion  to 
all  sexual  uncliustity  —  although  the  latter  frequently  failed 
to  prevent  what  is  hardly  repulsive  to  the  natural  man,  and 
the  former  resulted  in  strange  aberrations  in  the  AtinHrdirmMt^ 
yet  the  tenderness  and  rigor  of  the  Middle  Ages  contrast 
favorably  with  the  frivolousness  and  superficiality  of  the 
ancient  world.  I  call  to  mind  the  grailual  growth  of  the 
sentiment  that  slavery,  the  order  of  society  according  to 
the  natural  right  of  the  stronger,  does  not  agree  with  the 
commandment  of  love.  Although  the  church  did  not  abolish 
slavery,  but  permitted  it  to  exist,  like  other  worldly  institu* 
tions,  as  an  indifferent  form  by  the  side  of  the  order  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  nay,  expressly  recognized  it  and  bought 
and  owned  slaves  herself,  she  wiui  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  hinder  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  wherever  it  triumfihcd, 
from  entirely  transforming  the  relation  l>etween  masters  and 
slaves,  so  that  even  the  legal  form  ultimately  t)ecame  impo^* 
sible.'  1  finally  call  to  mind  the  union  of  the  nations  in 
the  chun*h,  which  somewhat  softened  the  national  antag- 
onisms ;  not  sufTiriently,  it  is  tnie,  to  pre%'ent  wars,  but  yet 
sufficiently  to  rob  them  of  the  character  of  wars  of  annihila- 
tion, in  which  these  antagonisms  result  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  events.  We  cannc»t  fail  to  recognize  in  all 
tlH'si*  things  the  inlluenrr  of  organized  Christianity,  which 
had,  by  assimilating  elements  of  civilization  of  all  kinds, 
become  a   w(irld-[)ower.      And  the  glorious  development  of 


I  S«*  tb*  iiiMnirti««»  MMfty  hr  F  ^^rerlitf^k  on  tbr  rvUtion  of  iIm*  «i1«1  rharrk 
to   ■laTerr  in  ihm  Hommn  Kmpirp  in  hii  St*H»ei  am  tkf  Utatvry  9/  Um 
CKmrrK  {Stmdt€%   tvr    (itfkuku  dtf  olUm  A'lfrif).  1875. 
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mediaeval  art,  the  promising  beginnings  of  scientific  study, 
would  they  have  been  possible  without  the  church?  The 
"evangelical  communities,"  which  cluug  to  the  old  concep- 
tion concerning  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  world,  have 
always  shown  indifference  or  aversion  to  art  and  science. 
Hence,  whoever  does  not  regard  all  civilization  as  a  mistake, 
or  the  participation  of  the  Germanic  nations  in  Christianity 
and  ancient  civilization  as  an  aberration  inconsistent  with 
their  own  immanent  development  —  a  view  which  is  possible, 
but  which,  of  course,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted  — 
cannot  regard  the  mixture  of  Christianity  with  civilization  as 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  Gospel.^ 

^  The  abore  exposition  agrees  in  its  historical  conception  as  well  as  in  its  criti- 
cal estimate  with  the  view  held  by  Harnack  in  his  History  of  the  Dogma.  A  few 
passages  from  the  first  volame  of  this  work,  which  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  theoretical  side  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  may  saffice  to  show 
this.  "By  surrounding  the  Gospel  with  a  protecting  shell,  Catholicism  at  the 
same  time  obscured  it.  It  preserved  the  Christian  religion  against  acute  Hel- 
lenization  (Gnosticism),  but  was  at  the  same  time  forced  to  permit  a  con- 
stantly increasing  measure  of  secularization.  In  the  interests  of  its  worldly 
mission,  it  did  not,  indeed,  exactly  destroy  the  awful  earnestness  of  the  religion, 
but  it  made  it  possible  for  those  who  were  less  serious  in  their  convictions  to  be 
regarded  as  Christians  and  to  regard  themselves  as  such,  by  permitting  a  less 
rigorous  ideal  of  life.  It  allowed  a  church  to  arise  which  was  no  longer  a  com- 
mnnity  of  faith,  hope,  and  discipline,  but  a  political  community,  in  which  the 
Gospel  simply  constituted  one  of  many  important  elements.  It  invested  aU 
forms  which  this  worldly  community  needed,  with  apostolic  —  that  is,  indirectly, 
with  divine  —  authority,  in  an  increasing  measure,  and  thereby  corrupted 
Christianity  and  obscured  and  rendered  difficult  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
Christian.  But  in  Catholicism  the  religion  for  the  first  time  received  a  systematic 
form.  In  Catholic  Christianitv  the  formula  was  found  which  reconciled  faith 
and  science.  This  formula  satisfied  mankind  for  centuries,  and  the  blessings 
which  it  brought  continued  even  after  the  formula  itself  had  become  a  fetter.'' 
(I.,  275.)  Catholicism,  the  product  of  the  most  intimate  fusion  of  Christianity 
with  antiquity,  "conquered  the  world  and  became  the  foundation  for  a  new 
phase  of  history  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  union  of  the  Christian  religion  with  a 
particular  historical  phase  of  knowledge  and  civilization  of  humanity,  may  be 
deplored  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  thereby  made 
worldly,  and  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  which  was  thereby  impeded.  But 
complaints  here  become  presumptuous :  for  we  are  indebted  for  nothing  less  than 
everything  we  possess  and  prize  to  the  union  which  has  been  formed  between 
Christianity  and  antiquity,  a  union  in  which  neither  element  has  been  able  to 
overcome  the  other.  But  upon  the  conflicts  resulting  from  this  relation  our 
inner  and  spiritual  life  depends  to  this  day."    (p.  284.) 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MODERN  CONCEITION  OF  LIFE 

1 .  The  end  of  tho  fifteenth  eentiiry  markn  a  new  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  Western  world  ;  the  modem  era  becomes  the 
heir  of  the  Middle  Ages.  1*he  line  of  demarkation  is  clear 
and  distinct;  it  is  defined  hy  two  |»owerfiiI  spiritual  more^ 
ments:  hv  the  Renaissanre  and  the  Reformation.  New 
forms  of  life  and  a  newconc<*ption  of  the  universe  were  subse* 
quently  developed.  The  state,  the  institution  of  the  modem 
times*  gradually  supplanted  the  churchy  the  dominant  insti* 
tution  of  the  Middle  Ages:  the  influence  of  the  latter  di*eliiied« 
thf*  individual  became  self-de|»endent  in  his  highest  relations* 
in  his  nOation  to  (hmI,  and  gradually  shook  off  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  cliurrh  in  matt4*rM  of  faith  and  salvation.  The  state, 
on  the  other  han<K  wuh  constantly  r\|ianding.  It  deprived  the 
church  of  one  function  aft<>r  the  othiT:  tin*  M>ho<il.th4*  promo 
ti<in  of  science  and  art,  th<*  ran*  of  the  |NNir  and  wi-ak,  legisla- 
ti«»n  and  the  adminintration  <»f  Justin*,  a  li«*ld  which  had  been 
larir»ly  appropriated  by  the  church.  Thus  the  state  liecamc  a 
compr(*henKivr  institution  forthcoilvancement  of  civilization;  it 
wan  firuil  V  |ilant<*ii  in  this  world  whilt*  the  church  had  its  deo|fr> 
cut  pM»t!4  in  the  trnnsmundane  worhl.  Tlien*  is  a  rtHriprocal 
relation  U'tween  the  development  of  the  worM  of  institataon» 
and  the  world  of  thoutrhts.  Tlie  old  conception  of  the  uni* 
verH«*,  bas«*d  u|Hin  authorities  and  tnatinir  of  heavenly  things^ 
was  irradually  overthrown  by  the  n««w  philosophy,  which  had 
its  formal  basJH  in  the  principle  of  rationalism,  the  principle  of 
fn*4'  invt'Htitration.and  its  material  basis  in  the  new  cf>smuloi^ 
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and  natural  science,  which  deal  with  the  things  of  thi» 
world.  —  The  development  of  economic  and  social  life  formed 
the  starting-point  of  the  entire  transformation.  The  rapid 
increase  and  expansion  of  international  commerce  beginning 
in  the  thirteenth  century  gave  rise  to  the  first  large  cities ; 
the  new  society  became  more  and  more  intent  upon  con- 
quering the  earth  and  appropriating  its  wealth.  The  yearn- 
ing for  the  hereafter  was  stifled  in  the  mad  race  for  the  things 
of  this  world. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  standpoint  from  which  we  have 
just  been  considering  the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  not  regard 
the  change  as  a  radical  one.  We  find  no  such  revolution  aa 
followed  the  conversion  of  antiquity  to  Christianity.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  the  flames  which  were 
smouldering  in  the  Middle  Ages  now  burst  forth ;  the  ten- 
dency to  civilization  which  already  existed  in  mediaeval  times,. 
but  was  somewhat  impeded  and  obscured  by  the  shell  of  the 
supranaturalistic  religion  in  which  it  was  encased,  now  over- 
came all  resistance.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
represent  the  breaking  of  the  shell. 

2.  The  Itenai%%ance}  It  means  the  rebirth  of  classical,. 
that  is,  pre-Christian,  pagan,  antiquity.  Pagan  antiquity 
had  perished  with  the  conversion  of  the  old  nations  to  Chris- 
tianity. Christianized  antiquity,  which  evolved  its  new  form 
in  the  church,  had  undertaken  the  education  of  the  new 
nations,  and  had  thus  far  guided  their  religious,  scientific, 
and  moral  life.  The  church  had  also  given  them  the  elementa 
of  the  old  civilization,  above  all  philosophy  and  literature ; 

*  [For  the  RenaiaBance  and  Reformation  see  the  general  and  modem  histories 
of  philosophy,  the  works  mentioned  p.  35,  and  the  following :  Carrifere,  Die 
pkUomphiMche  Weitantchauung  der  Reformationszeit;  Voight,  Die  Wiederhelebunq 
deM  cUusi^chen  Alterthums;  Borckhardt,  Die  Cultur  der  Renaissance  (Engl. 
tranalation  bj  Middleman) ;  Geiger,  Renaissance  und  Humanismua  in  Italien  und 
DeMisdUand;  Sjmonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy;  Peschel,  Geschichte  des  Zeit- 
aUers  der  Entdedcungm,  See  particnlarlj  Kuno  Fischer,  History  of  Modem  PhiK 
osophy,  ToL  L.  I,  chapters  V.  and  VI.  For  further  bibliography,  Ueberweg.  voL 
ni.,  IS  «-6 ;  Weber,  p.  10,  note  1,  p.  274,  note  6.  —  Tb.] 
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and  the  yoong  nations  had  dcrircd  instruction  and  pleaaare 
from  them ;  not  without  some  misgivings,  of  course :  tbej 
knew  (the  church  told  them  so)  that  it  was  iieathen  philoso- 
phy an<l  literature,  and  that  it  was  really  not  proficr  for 
a  Christian  to  enjoy  them.  These  doubts  and  fears  were 
wholly  given  up  in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  The  age 
emancipatcil  itMclf  from  the  old  morose  school  and  task* 
masUT,  the  discovery  was  made  that  antiquity  had  itself  been 
young  bi'fore  it  became  old  and  crablied,  and  the  youthful 
heathen  antiquity  was  found  to  k>e  much  more  attractive 
and  grander  than  Christianized  antiquity.  All  minds  were 
filled  with  a  imssionate  adminitiou  for  antiquity;  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  Iiteratun%  its  art,  its  philosophy,  were  ardently 
sought  after,  studied,  imitated,  and  thoroughly  assimilated. 
Tlie  literary  and  artistic  productions  of  the  Middlo  Ages  were 
thrown  aside  with  the  contempt  with  which  the  schoolboy 
casts  aside  his  school  exercises  and  toxt-b<M>ks  at  the  close 
of  his  cours<' ;  everything  mediaeval  was  now  designated  as 
Gothic  barlmrism.  Tti<»  age  was  anxious  to  think  and  to  feeU 
to  niak<*  |KN'tr)'  and  to  creat4\  to  livr  and  to  enjoy,  lik«»  the 
mo^lris  placed  k»ofore  it  by  clasHical  antiquity.  The  putting 
on  of  the  new  man  rccriv<'d  its  KvuilKilioal  expn*ssion  in  the 
n*jection  of  the  old  and  in  the  adoptinn  of  nrw  Latinized  or 
llellrni/tfd  nanifs. —  It  must  Im*  confrssetl,  tiow<*ver,  that  the 
K<*naiHiuinc<'  rrachi'd  its  higbcHt  |K'rf«Ttii)n  only  in  Italy.  Fn>m 
J.  Hurrkbardt*A  <^v'iliztitiun  >>t' th  li'  mtintant'e  in  /f«f/f/«  we  mar 
glean  what  tb«»  "  rebirth,"  X\u*  birth  of  tbi*  nrw  nmn«  signified. 
In  Italv  tin*  evolution  was  a  n«*^('^sarv  om*.  On  this  side  of 
th<'  Alps  tb(*  movement  was  not  s|K»nt:iiHMius,  nor  did  it  take 
such  d«M'p  nK»t  in  the  hearts  of  the  |M'opIe  ;  here  it  was  some- 
what imitative  in  cbaractiT.  And  ben*  the  conflict  iN^tweon 
the  obi  an«l  the  new  culture  --  aft«r  tbe  latt#T  had  just  gained 
a  fiM»tbobl  in  tbe  universities  —  was  out  short  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  new  coiiliirt,  tlie  conflict  wliirh  Luther  inaugurated 
against  th«'  rhureh  in  the  name  of  tbe  (mjsihtI.     Tliis  struggle 
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80  tboroughlj  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  German  people,  and 
soon  after  also  of  the  other  nations,  that  the  Renaissance  was 
completely  overshadowed.  Only  after  the  at  least  provisional 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after 
a  certain  equilibrium  had  been  restored  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  powers,  there  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  now  originating  in  Protestant  Germany, 
a  kind  of  literary  and  artistic  after-bloom  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  trait  common  to  the  first  and  the  second  Renaissance  was 
Si  passionate  craving  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  individual: 
he  was  no  longer  willing  to  be  bound  by  established  opinions 
and  institutions,  but  desired  the  complete  and  free  develop- 
ment of  his  particular  nature,  the  complete  and  free  exercise 
of  all  his  impulses  and  powers ;  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  he 
opposed  nature  to  convention  and  tradition.  But  this  was  ex- 
actly what  the  Greeks  had  aimed  at :  the  freest  development 
of  the  individual ;  and  for  that  reason  Hellenism  became  the 
ideal  of  humanity. 

3.  The  Reformation.  In  its  origin  it  was  quite  different 
from  the  preceding  movement.  The  deeply  religious,  pas- 
sionately truthful,  thoroughly  national  soul  of  Luther  re- 
belled against  the  system  of  dead  works  and  dead  dogmas, 
welded  together  by  reason  and  authority,  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, had,  in  the  form  of  ritualism  and  scholastic  theology, 
stifled  the  simple,  living,  vigorous,  and  happy  faith  of  old 
Christianity ;  it  rebelled  as  well  against  the  worldly,  aristo- 
cratic life  of  pleasure  and  culture  pursued  by  the  high  clergy, 
who  were  permeated  with  the  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance ; 
against  the  neo-paganism  of  Leo  X.  and  Albrecht  of  Mayence, 
which  seemed  to  him  a  mockery  upon  Christianity.  Luther 
was  by  no  means  a  man  of  modern  culture  and  learning: 
these  would  have  been  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  Medi- 
cean  Pope,  at  least  with  the  incumbent,  if  not  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  office.  Nor  was  he  a  lover  of  enjoyment  and  a 
worshipper  of  civilization;  these,  too,  were  things  for  which  Leo 
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sliuwcd  a  more  refined  Uste  and  a  deeper  appreciation  than 
he.  Luther  did  not  look  upon  the  church  doctrine  a«  not  nr» 
tional  enough  nor  u|ion  tlie  church-life  aa  not  worldly  enouirh ; 
nay,  the  reverHC  waa  thecaae:  he  absolutely  repudiateti  reaaon 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  he  had  only  a  very  moderate  opinion 
of  th«.*  value  of  this  earthlv  Vilv  and  ita  civiliiation.  lie  did 
not  alMoliitely  condemn  {»leahun%  and  he  demandini  that  nu*u 
lal>or  to  {lerform  their  earthly  tahk» ;  but  h«*  would  by  no 
meana  have  been  willing  to  i*]i|NiUAc  the  emancifiation  of  the 
flenh  and  the  complete  devotion  to  the  problems  of  civilizatitm. 
Though  he  em|»haiiiz(*d  the  |N>hitive  side,  he  did  not  do  this 
for  the  sake  of  civilization  and  happiness,  but  in  oi»{iosition 
to  the  oflicial  view  of  the  chureh,  which  character izi*«l  the 
monastic  life  as  in  itself  meritorioiiH  and  holy.  Luther  saw 
in  it  a  false  self-sacrilice,  which,  rven  when  sincen'i\  mnde, 
hindered  the  tru**  Hncrifice  of  the  heart,  and,  when  n«»t  hiii- 
c«'re.  encourap*d  a  hiui«*  worship  of  the  lli*sh  und<'r  the  piiM* 
of  self-denial.  His  attitu«le  to  the  chun-h  was  similar  in  thi* 
reh|»e«*t  to  that  of  .lesus  towanls  tin'  s«*lf-ri^hteousne>s  anii 
worship  of  tin*  Phariset'S  :  he  drniaiKh'tl  not  that  we  worship 
(mxI  IrHH.  hut  that  w«*  worshi)!  Iliiu  more  ami  more  (h*i*|>ly« 
and    that    we  prartim*  htdf-diiiiil. 

The  iliffereno*  In^twrrn  the  H«fnrmatinu  and  the  K«iiais- 
Hancf*  is  also  elearlv  Heen  in  their  liiHturieal  relation.  We  <*an 
sa\  that  tin*  lt«*formation  mhlH'tj  tin*  Henaihsauee  of  the  \  i«*torv 
which  till*  latter  already  aaw  within  Iht  «/rasp.  The  Reform- 
at ii»ii.  at  firitt   in  <MTmanv   and   then  in  th«*  other  ctMintrii^s, 

« 

fnrcfd  th«*  thoutrhts  nf  men  from  worldiv  thintr^^,  fniui 
literary  an«l  artistic  cnltnn*.  to  \ihi«-li  the  higher  claH«»««i  ••( 
h'Hi#'i\  ha<l  d«'Vot«-i|  themsi-hcs.  liack  tn  rfdi(ri«»UH  afT.iim, 
Til**  lluinaniHtH.  who  at  first  Iniilt'd  Luther  with  d«*hirht, 
H'Hin  alni"<ir  ••ntirelv  ilrsrrt*  •!  Iiiin  ML^ain.  Tliev  haw  that 
they  h:id  Ini  n  niintakf-n  in  t)i<*  WittenU^r;^  numk.  that 
thi'P*  urm  :i  d.tTf'i'nt  H|tirit  in  him  tlian  tlit*y  had  imairincd. 
But  when  wc  rxamine  tin*  ti»o  movements,  not  merely  in 
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the  form  which  thej  assumed  at  the  outset  and  in  the  minds 
of  their  leaders,  Luther  and  Erasmus,  when  we  study  their 
historical  relations,  the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect. 
We  shall  have  to  confess  that  they  both  helped  to  free  the 
modern  spirit  from  its  mediaeval  covering,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion, too,  especially  when  we  consider  its  more  remote  rather 
than  its  immediate  effects,  furthered  the  development  of  the 
subjective,  individual  spirit,  and  the  intellectual  civilization  of 
man.  And  that  was  surely  not  an  accident.  In  a  certain 
sense,  Luther  undoubtedly  agreed  with  Erasmus  and  the 
Renaissance:  the  craving  of  the  age  for  freedom  and  indi- 
vidualism was  alive  in  him  also.  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms: — that  is  certainly  a  figure  deserving  to  be  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  modern  times,  the  free  subject  appealing 
from  the  authorities  to  his  own  reason  and  his  own  conscience. 
Herein  lies  the  enormous  difference  between  Luther  and  Augus- 
tine, with  whom  he  has  so  much  in  common  in  other  resi)ects : 
he  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  humilitas  towards  the  empirical 
church,  the  humble  and  obedient  submissiveness  to  the  faith 
of  the  church,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  in  Augustine. 
In  Luther  there  is  a  spirit  of  defiant  independence.  "  My 
cause  is  God's  cause  "  —  with  this  he  boldly  and  defiantly  takes 
his  stand  against  all  authorities,  and  he  is  never  afraid  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  and  to  proclaim  it,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible emphasis :  Hence  the  cause  of  those  who  are  against  me 
is  the  cause  of  the  devil. 

And  this  explains  the  significance  of  the  Reformation  for  the 
religious  life:  it  makes  the  individual  independent  in  his 
highest  relation,  in  his  relation  to  God ;  it  does  away  with 
the  church  as  a  necessary  mediator,  it  docs  away  with  almost, 
the  entire  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  which  the  centuries  had 
constructed  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
by  works  and  formulas  and  sacred  acts. 

Another  effect  is  to  be  noted.  The  church,  having  thus 
lost  its   raison  cPdtre  gradually  disappeared,   like   an  organ 
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that  bad  become  uiincceMary.  Now  cburches  were,  of 
course,  at  first  established,  in  thi;  form  of  state  churches;  but 
they  did  not  possess  the  im|Mirtance  of  the  old  ciiurcii.  Tber 
were  not  a  great  iudepen<leut  institution,  but  have  always 
formed  a  kind  of  ap|»enduge  to  the  state.  The  sovcn*igii 
is  tiie  brad  of  n  state  church,  the  clergy  are  oflficials,  whfMie 
number  is  limited  to  the  ticmand  ;  the  meilia.*val  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  constituted  a  separate  class  within  or  rather  out- 
side of  iMiciety:  their  function  was  not  to  transact  oflficial 
business,  but  to  glorify  the  name  of  God,  for  which  resMiu 
there  could  never  be  too  many  priests,  churches,  and  altars. 
This  change  manifests  itHcIf  in  all  the  forms  of  our  life.  A 
media*val  city  received  its  character  from  its  chun*hes;  the 
houHOH  of  the  {K'ople  wen*  gathered  around  the  houM*s  of  wor- 
ship, as  the  centres  of  life:  the  old  Rhenish  cities,  and  tlie 
old  Ilarz  and  Kaltic  cities,  Cologne,  Mayenc4>,  ililde^heini, 
llalberstadt,  Wismar,  Rimtock,  to  this  <lay  take  their  impress 
from  their  church  buildings.  In  nuMlern  cities  like  Berlin. 
Hanover,  Altona,  Harmstadt,  Mannheim,  the  HtatA'-buildinir 
predominat«*s :  the  palaer,  the  go\«*rnuient-liuiMinir,  the  ouurt 
of  jiiHtice,  the  post-oflMM*.  tin*  railwny  station,  thr  barracks, 
tin*  prison.  (^hnn-lK^s  are  not  often  seen,  and  what  few  tbtre 
are  look  «*nibarrahmM|  ami  eram|»ed  in  tlir  mid.nt  of  the  im- 
ui^'UHc*  lioiiHrH  wliieh  o\4Ttower  th«*m,  or  th«'y  ^tand  u|niii  great 
va«*;int  plareH  wlii<*h  they  eannot  eoniiuaii<l. 

Hut  not  onlv  the  areliit4M!t nr«*  of  our  eitien,  our  entire  mode  of 
life  has  Inimi  Heriilaf'i/«Ml.  AH(**>tieihm  ha;*  passed  away  with 
th<'  monaiitiTi**H :  tlirouirh  marria'jf  th<*  ch-rgy  have  iMTomr 
m«'mlMMs  of  HiK*i«'tv.  The  Haeramental  arti«,  the  thousand 
sacH'd  iMiKtoniH  and  r«'rrni«»ni«*!*.  withwhirh  tli«*  t-ntin*  nH*di- 
n'\al  Iif«-  u:iH  intt-rwnvrn,  have,  uiih  tin*  «*\tM'ption  nf  a  few 
survi\aU  wliirh  an*  al.so  on  tlir  pnint  of  dvin*.!  out,  disa|w 
|M*an'd ;  th^  numerous  holidays  haw*  lH*4*n  transformed  into 
workiniT  d:i\s,  and  the  <lailv  dixin**  M*rvice  ha^  lMN*n  su»- 
|)ended.      Only  on  one  day  of  the  we«k  have  we  ••  church," 
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as  popular  usage  characteristically  expresses  it,  and  as  the 
church  itself  proves;  on  the  other  days  it  is  closed  up  and 
deserted.  All  this  seems  to  signify  that  we  are  living  on  the 
earth,  and  desire  to  live  on  the  earth.  Formerly  everything 
reminded  us  of  the  Beyond,  now  everything  reminds  us  of  the 
Here. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  age  have  also  been  secularized  with  the  outward  forms. 
However  artificial  the  religious  life  of  many  may  have  remained 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  countless  references  to  the  hereafter 
and  eternity  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  outward 
ecclesiastical  forms,  the  hearts  of  the  majority  were  weaned 
from  the  thoughts  of  eternity ;  they  confined  themselves  more 
closely  and  exclusively  to  the  earth.  It  surely  was  not  Luther's 
intention  to  exhort  them  to  do  this.  He  favored  the  aboli- 
tion of  ascetic  institutions,  but  not  in  the  interests  of  civiliz- 
ation and  good  living ;  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of  the  canons 
and  monks  seemed  to  him  a  form  of  indolence  congenial  to 
the  flesh,  labor  and  marriage  more  suitable  to  the  lusts.  He 
approved  of  the  restriction  of  ecclesiastical  exercises  and  acts, 
not  in  order  to  gain  time  for  more  important  worldly  affairs ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  mere  compromise 
with  heaven,  to  which,  after  all,  our  entire  life  ought  to  be 
devoted.  For  Luther  heaven  remained  the  home,  the  earth  a 
vale  of  tears ;  and  these  conceptions  and  feelings  were  for  a 
long  time,  if  not  the  prevailing  sentiments,  at  least  peculiar 
to  particular  individuals,  in  Protestantism.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  consider  the  total  effects,  we  can  say  that  the  Reformation 
helped  to  turn  man's  life  earthward,  towards  civilization,  and 
away  from  the  hereafter  and  salvation.  However  untrue 
monasticism  may  often  prove  to  its  ideal,  it  nevertheless 
contributes  to  keep  alive  in  the  Catholic  world  the  feeling  — 
weak  though  it  may  often  be  —  that  the  goal  of  life  is  not 
an  earthly  one.     It  still  retains  something  of  the   spirit  of 
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uiiworldlinesA  chararteriHtic  of  primitive  C)iri8tlanlty.  And 
tiiOM*  ciiurcii  ext*rciiw*H  uml  diitios,  tlir  confessional  and  |N*ni* 
tential  ByKteui,  the  pravrrH  and  fast h,  have  the  muu<*  cfTect: 
8U|icrficially  though  thry  are  usually  |K*rforuied,  and  irrcat 
tliou^rh  the  danger  may  be  of  making  the  religious  life  ex- 
tenial  and  shallow*  nay  of  oorru|»ting  i\n*  morality,  they  still 
direct  thf  gaze  tt»  something  iN'yond  this  life  and  its  ainm. 
We  aro  in  the  habit  of  saving  that  Luther  carried  Christianitv 
from  the  cloisters  into  the  world,  that  h«'  exalted  (idelitv  to 
the  tiaily  calling  into  a  divin«*  M-rvi(*r.  This  was  certainly  hisi 
aim,  and  we  undoubtedly  lind  Hom<*thing  of  this  spirit  even  in 
our  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  lie  doing  justice 
to  thv  truth  wen'  we  to  deny  that  tlu*  groat  majority  uim-*! 
their  fnM'dom  fnmi  the  (luties  of  external  worship  to  neglect 
every  form  of  divine  worship;  even  Luther  reficatiHlly  oiw* 
plains  that  the  fr«*e<lom  «if  the  tMm|>el  is  abused  as  a  free - 
dtiui  <»f  the  Hi*sh.  Melanchthon  praimrs  Luther  in  his  funeral 
sermon  for  having  delivereti  us  from  the  jHit'ihnj***jin  f»urr' 
ill's  of  tin*  old  church  It  is,  however,  not  vet  settled  that 
reliLMon  can  dis|K'nm*  with  su<'li  a  i»af*ltvi'»*iitt  pumliB^  wlii«*li 
adniouislirs  us  daily  by  m«':ins  of  |N*tty  practices.  It  \% 
aUo  a  |H*ruliar  fa«*t  that  ni«  ii  an*  more  rea4ly  to  lM.'licve  in 
tliini:<  anil  instiiutiMHH  wliirb  n-iiuin-  somrthintr  of  th«*ni 
th«'>  mt'aHun*  tlirir  \alue  acninlini:  ti»  tli**  muL^iitude  of  the 
in\*  ?otiip  lit.  Tli:<*  Hiin'lv  Ii:ih  M»m«'t)iinir  to  <lo  with  the  Mmte/ 
attai-hiiii'iir  «»f  tlii-  iii:iam-h  to  tlH>  ratlmlic  4*lHin*)i.  Tlir  IVotm- 
tant  «-)itii«*|i  lifurinds  notbiu'j.  tli:tt  in,  nothimr  oiitwanUv,  but 

m 

fajrli  ab'iM'  ;  tb*-  ciiiiclii*«i'iti  wbit'b  hU'/ifrnts  itfi*'lf  to  Ciiiiimou. 
Hrn"^*'  :<«:  b*ii<**- it  ban  notbihL'  tn  «ifT(T  uk,  nothing  at  leaM 
for  \* li:<*li  Ui'  «*ai»'. 

•lii^T  a-  littli*  ran  w«*  i^r  w.!I  wi*  lii-uy  that  tin*  It«*f(»ruiati'i|i 
fulfil*  ••1  tb*'  dr\i  lopiiiciiT  iif  Milijcoti\«-  lbou*/ht,  i»f  tht*  criti- 
cal, i.i?:>*ii.ili-*tii*  M>:(it.  TIm*  downfall  of  the  rlinrcb  shattenil 
tb'-  '/r*-at  antlinfiti-  nbifb  bad  iitiiJ  r.«r..  d  tin*  tbi»uirlit.H  nf  im«n. 
not  oiiU  Miituunilv.  but  inuaidU.  I"i  a  tb«in«tand  \«'ar(«.     'Hie 
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new  churches  had  no  authority  ;  they  attempted  to  retain  it, 
and  even  vindicated  it  against  their  opponents  with  the  same 
external  means  employed  by  the  latter ;  but  they  were  with- 
out inner  authority.  They  owed  their  existence  to  revolution, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  strongest  human  authority  that  the 
Occident  had  ever  seen ;  they  could  not  hide  their  origin. 
Against  authority  they  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
higher  authority.  But  did  not  the  old  church  first  invest 
these  writings  with  authority  by  establishing  the  canon  ? 
And  did  she  not  have  the  right  of  interpretation  on  her 
side,  according  to  the  practice  of  centuries  ?  The  appeal  to 
a  better  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  therefore,  ulti- 
mately, an  appeal  to  individual  reason  and  conscience.  The 
new  churches  could  not  deny  any  one  this  appeal,  upon 
which  their  own  title  was  based,  and  whenever  they  did  so, 
their  refusal  was  an  inner  contradiction,  and  therefore  without 
inner  force.  At  any  rate,  the  emancipation  of  subjective 
thought,  not  only  in  the  Protestant,  but  also  in  the  Catholic 
countries — whether  we  regard  it  as  a  merit  or  a  fault  — 
received  a  mighty  impetus  from  the  Reformation. 

4.  The  three  or  four  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  era,  are  pitched  in  the  same  key  as 
these  preludia.  The  desire  for  civilization,  which  lay  hidden 
beneath  the  Christian-ecclesiastical  surface  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  is  now  openly  and  unreservedly  recognized  as  the 
only  legitimate  ideal.  True,  the  modern  epoch,  too,  has  its 
heavy-laden  hearts,  who,  in  their  yearning  for  peace  seek 
refuge  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  and  find  rest  in  Christian- 
ity. But  they  by  no  means  meet  with  either  the  formal  or 
the  actual  acknowledgment  that  they  have  chosen  the  better 
part.  Everything  that  is  really  characteristic  of  the  modern 
period,  everything  with  which  a  history  of  modern  life,  of  the 
modem  state,  modern  society,  modern  civilization,  modern 
philosophy,  modem  art  and  literature,  is  accustomed  to  deal, 
belongs  to  the  other  movement.     Real  Christianity  is  some- 
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thing  80  foreign  to  the  champions  of  the  modern  era  that 
they  are  unable  to  understand  how  any  one  can  feel  and  live 
in  that  way ;  they  regard  it  as  extravagant  idealism  and 
enthusiasm,  as  a  symptom  of  disease,  which  has  only  a 
pathological  interest.  Even  the  Catholic  world,  which  has 
preserved  the  ascetic  life  in  the  cloisters,  is  not  very  out* 
spoken  in  confessing  its  principle.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  Catholic  historians  do  not  answer  the  charge  that  the 
Catholic  countries  have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  Protestant 
nations  in  civilization  by  declaring  that  it  is  to  the  Catholics* 
credit  to  have  still  some  thought  of  eternity,  —  unlike  the 
Protestants,  who,  being  merely  intent  on  the  mundane  w<>rld« 
naturallv  excel  them  in  that  world's  civilization.  Instead,  the 
re|»roach  is  really  felt  as  a  reproach,  and  the  attem|)t  is  made 
to  show  that  it  is  not  well-founded,  that  the  church  liaH  really 
done  the  most  for  civilization. 

The  estimate  which  it  places  u|>on  nriefitijic  knowUihjr  may 
be  used  as  a  critt^rion  of  the  spirit  of  an  agi*.  According  to 
the  old  Christian  conception,  the  worth  of  a  man  iH  atjsolutely 
inde|»endent  of  the  knowlrd^e  and  culture  lie  |NMHes(H»i« :  in 
the  eyes  of  (lod,  faith  and  love,  and  not  culture  and  philoso- 
phy, have  worth.  The  modern  era  unrewrve<lly  returns  to  the 
Greek  conception  that  the  highent  ami  mi>«it  imfxirtant  func- 
tion of  man  is  the  exercise  of  reason  in  scientiric  knowledire. 
The  sciences  are  the  pride  of  tin*  modem  timen.  Th«*  Middle 
AgeH  are  despisi^  an  a  barbarous  and  bi>niglite<l  |»erii)d.  be- 
cause they  have  done  nothing  for  scienee.  Hut  we  aliui  find 
in  the  modern  estimate  of  knowieilgi*  another  |M*culiar  trait, 
which  iH  lacking  in  th<*  <tr(^*kii :  for  the  Oreeks,  knowIe<lgi*  wms 
the  hiirhcHt  tr<HMl  ha  hucIi  and  diitired  for  itH  own  sake ;  the 
m(j<ienij«  prize  it  4*ri{)ecially  for  itn  prartical  utility.  For  them 
phvHics  !?♦  a  practi(*al  Hci<*nce,  nay,  th*-  practical  science*;  for 
the  ehauipions  of  modern  eivilization  do  not  think  v«'r}'  much 
of  that  practical  philosophy  of  which  the  (rreek  phil«iii4>phers 
ex|»ecti^    so   much.     M<»rality,   l*uckl«»    lx'lievt*s,  has    alwsy» 
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been  the  same,  it  has  always  been  very  much  approved  and 
very  little  followed ;  the  progress  of  the  human  race  depends 
upon  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences.  So  a  great  many 
of  the  leaders  of  modern  culture  believe  with  Buckle.  When 
our  newspapers,  which  reflect  the  opinions  of  their  readers, 
by  pre-established  harmony,  let  us  say,  desire  to  praise  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  at  once  begin  to  speak  of  railroads 
and  steamships,  telegraphs  and  electrotechnics,  armor-clads 
and  breechloaders. 

6.  It  is  worth  observing  how  soon  the  modern  age  became 
conscious  —  instinctively,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  —  of  its 
peculiar  character.  Francis  Bacon  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  era  from  the  three  great  inventions  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  gunpowder,  and  printing.  These  achievements 
characterize  the  spirit  of  the  new  epoch  of  the  history  of 
humanity ;  its  motto  is :  Knowledge  is  power.  Inventions 
(opera)  are  now  made  the  test  of  knowledge.  The  old 
science  gave  its  possessor  skill  in  vanquishing  opponents  in 
debate;  the  new  science  gives  him  the  power  to  conquer 
nature  by  art  (physici  est  non  disputando  adversarium^  sed 
naturam  operando  vincere).  Bacon  has  attempted,  in  his  two 
main  works,  to  lay  the  foundation  and  to  outline  the  method 
of  this  new  science.  In  a  little  unfinished  essay,  which  is 
found  among  his  works  under  the  title  Nova  Atlantis^  he  has 
drawn  a  picture  of  the  perfect  civilization  of  the  future.  The 
undertaking  has  frequently  been  repeated  since  then;  it  is 
worth  while,  however,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  first  attempt 
of  this  kind.  The  Nova  Atlantis  is  an  island  in  the  far  West. 
The  narrator,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  right  course 
and  carried  to  its  shores,  tells  us  that  the  noblest  institution 
of  the  entire  country  is  a  natural-scientific  society  founded 
by  an  ancient  king  and  called  Domus  Salomonisj  or  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Six  Days'  Works.  "  The  end  of  the  foundation,'' 
80  the  guide  explains,  ^'  is  the  knowledge  of  causes,  and  the 
secret  notions  of  things  ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
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of  Iiuman  empire,  to  the  effecting  of  all  things  poftsiblc.** 
Among  the  great  number  of  particular  institutions  wliich 
serve  this  purpose  are  large  and  deep  caves  under  the  eartli, 
some  of  them  three  miles  in  depth ;  they  are  used  ^  for  all 
coagulations,  indurations,  refrigerations,  and  conservations 
of  bodies;**  as  well  as  for  producing  natural  and  new  arti* 
ficial  metals,  from  materials  ^hich  lie  there  for  many  years: 
also  for  curing  certain  diseases  ;  and  for  prolongation  of 
life  in  some  hermits  that  choose  to  live  there,  and  indeed  live 
very  long,  and  |>ossess  wonderful  knowledge.  There  are  also 
high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a  mile  in  height,  or  in- 
cluding the  height  of  the  hill  about  Uiree  miles,  which  are 
used  especially  for  meteorological  obser\'ations ;  lakes  Iwth 
salt  and  fresh  for  the  production  of  fish  and  water-fowl  as 
well  as  for  experiments  in  the  water;  artificial  wells  and 
fountains  with  all  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  amongst  them  the 
so-called  Water  of  Paradise  (<fyiai  ParadiMi)^  which  is  un- 
usually efficacious  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
prolongation  of  life.  They  have  also  great  and  Sfmcious 
houses,  in  which  the  mt*teoroIogical  occurrences,  snow,  hail« 
rain,  and  thunder-Htonns  an*  imitated,  and  all  kinds  of 
animals  are  phmIucimI  ;  larirr  and  various  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, **  wherein  wt*  do  nut  so  much  res|iect  l>eauty,  as  variety 
of  ground  and  tioil,  pru|N*r  ftir  divers  trees  and  heH>s,**  liear- 
ini;  tlie  rich(*st  fruit:  ^*  we  have  also  means  to  make  divert 
plants  rise  by  mixtun*s  of  earth  without  S(»eds."  ••We  have 
altM>  |)urks  and  encltmures  of  all  sorts  of  lieosts  and  binls, 
whioh  we  use  not  «)nly  for  view,  or  ran*neHH,  but  likewise  for 
disitection  and  trialn ;  that  then^by  we  may  take  liyrht  what 
may  )m*  broui^ht  u|M»n  the  UMiy  of  man.  Wh<Tein  we  find 
many  HtmntTf*  efTeetM ;  uh  eotitinninir  life  in  th«*m,  thou^rli 
divern  partM,  wbieh  y«>u  urrouiit  vit:il,  Ih»  {MTishcNi  and  taken 
forth:  n-HUAeitatiu'/  of  Home  tliat  H<*«'m  (l«*:id  in  ap|N>arance; 
;ind  tb«*  like.  \Vr  aUo  trv  all  polsium  and  <»ther  miniicines 
u|Hin  them,  as  well  of  chirur^M*  a^  plivtiic.     By  art,  likewise. 
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we  make  them  greater  or  taller  than  their  kind  is,  and  con- 
trariwise dwarf  them,  and  stay  their  growth ;  we  make  them 
more  fruitful  and  bearing  than  their  kind  is ;  and  contrari- 
wise barren  and  not  generative.  Also  we  make  them  differ 
in  color,  shape,  activity,  many  ways.  We  find  means  to 
make  commixtures  and  copulations  of  different  kinds ;  which 
have  produced  many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as  the 
general  opinion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds  of  serpents, 
worms,  flies,  fishes,  of  putrefaction ;  whereof  some  are  ad- 
vanced (in  effect)  to  be  perfect  creatures  like  beasts  or  birds  ; 
and  have  sexes,  and  do  propagate.  Neither  do  we  this  by 
chance,  but  we  know  beforehand  of  what  matters  and  com- 
mixture what  kind  of  those  creatures  will  arise."  Of  course 
the  most  astonishing  results  are  produced  in  their  brew- 
houses,  bakehouses,  and  kitchens,  etc. :  ^'  we  strive  to  have 
drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts,  insomuch  as  some  of  them  put 
upon  the  back  of  your  hand  will,  with  a  little  stay,  pass  through 
to  the  palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth."  There  are  also 
places  where  experiments  are  made  with  lights  and  colors ; 
here  lights  of  every  strength  and  color  are  produced ;  they 
have  also  '^glasses  and  means  to  see  small  objects  afar  off 
and  minute  bodies  perfectly  and  distinctly,  such  as  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  parts  of  small  animals,  or  corpuscles  in  urine 
and  the  blood."  In  other  places  experiments  are  made  with 
sounds,  smells,  and  tastes  in  the  same  highly  practical  way. 
There  are  also  engine-houses,  where  wonderful  cannons,  fly- 
ing-machines, ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water, 
machines,  as  well  as  artificial  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
serpents  are  made ;  "  item  some  perpetual  motions  {nonnulli 
tnotu$  perpetui).^^  ^ 

We  see,  these  are  new  pictures  which  the  new  age  paints 
upon  the  curtain  of  the  future.  The  old  Christianity  raised 
its  eyes  from  the  earth,  which  offered  nothing  and  promised 

*  [See  Ellis,  Spedding,  and  Heath's  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  vol.  V.,  pp.  359- 
413.  —  Tb.] 
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nothing,  to  hcarcn  and  its  suprasensuous  glory.  The  new 
age  in  looking  for  heaven  upon  earth ;  it  ho|»e8  to  attain  to 
the  |>erfec*t  civilization  through  science,  and  ex|)ects  that  this 
will  make  life  healthy,  long,  rich,  beautiful,  and  happy. 

Bacon  once  called  himself  the  herald  of  the  new  era.  In- 
deed,  it  is  a  splendid  army  that  follows  him  to  the  conquest 
of  heaven  upon  earth.  Let  us  hear  another  and  still  another 
leader  of  the  host  in  regard  to  tlie  goal  and  the  methods  of 
the  enterprise. 

G.  I>eHcartes,  who  has  a  greater  claim  than  any  other  to  be 
called  the  leader  of  modem  philosophy,  formulates  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  philosophical  reforms  in  the  little  treatise*  on 
Mt'th'jil  (1G37).  In  the  last  part  he  tells  that  by  his  method 
he  reached  new  notions  in  metaphysics  and  morals  which 
pleased  him  greatly ;  but  that,  owing  to  his  hostility  to  writ- 
ing books,  he  had  not  published  them.  '*  Rut  as  soon  as  I 
had  acquired  some  general  notions  respecting  Physics,  and, 
l)e^nnning  to  make  trial  of  them  in  various  particular  diffi- 
culties, had  oliserved  how  far  they  can  carry  us,  and  how 
much  they  differ  fmm  the  princi|>leH  that  have  l>C4*n  employi*d 
up  to  the  present  tini«'.  I  )M*lieviHl  that  I  could  not  ki*ep  them 
conrraled  without  sinning  grievously  against  tli«*  law  by 
which  ur  an*  bound  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  gen- 
eral ^^<hn1  of  mankind.  For  by  them  I  |KTC<*i\4*<|  it  to  lie 
iMiHsibb*  to  arrive  at  knowledge  highly  useful  in  life,  am!  in 
rfMiin  of  the  S|»cculative  Philosophy  usually  tauirht  in  the 
SchiHils,  to  discover  a  Practical,  by  means  of  which,  knowinir 
the  force  and  action  of  fire,  water,  air,  the  stars,  the  hca%-ens, 
and  all  th(*  other  iKNlies  that  surround  um.  as  distinetlv  as  we 
know  thr  various  crafts  of  our  artisans.  w(>  might  als4)  appir 
thf'iu  in  the  s:ime  wav  in  all  the  unes  to  which  thcr  are 
adapted,  and  thus  n*nder  ourH**lvrH  the  lords  and  iMMifu»««ors 
of  nature.  And  this  is  a  n*sult  to  l>e  dcHired.  not  «>iiU'  iu 
onlrr  to  th«*  invention  <if  an  infinitv  of  arts  bv  which  we 
miirht  lie  enabled  to  enjoy  without  any  trouble  the  fruits  of 
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the  earth,  and  all  its  comforts,  but  also  and  especially  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  which  is  without  doubt,  of  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  the  first  and  fundamental  one  ;  for  the 
mind  is  so  intimately  dependent  upon  the  condition  and 
relation  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  that  if  any  means  can 
ever  be  found  to  render  men  wiser  and  more  ingenious  than 
hitherto,  I  believe  that  it  is  in  Medicine  they  must  be  sought 
for.  It  is  true  that  the  science  of  Medicine,  as  it  now  exists, 
contains  few  things  whose  utility  is  very  remarkable ;  but 
without  any  wish  to  depreciate  it,  I  am  confident  that  there 
is  no  one,  even  among  those  whose  profession  it  is,  who  does 
not  admit  that  all  at  present  known  in  it  is  almost  nothing 
in  comparison  of  what  remains  to  be  discovered ;  and  that 
we  could  free  ourselves  from  an  infinity  of  maladies  of  body 
as  well  as  of  mind,  and  perhaps  also  even  from  the  debility 
of  age,  if  we  had  suflSciently  ample  knowledge  of  their  causes 
and  of  the  remedies  provided  for  us  by  Nature.  But  since  I 
designed  to  employ  my  whole  life  in  the  search  after  so  neces- 
sary a  Science,  and  since  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  path  which  seems 
to  me  such,  that  if  any  one  follow  it  he  must  inevitably  reach 
the  end  desired,  unless  he  be  hindered  either  by  the  shortness 
of  life  or  the  want  of  experiments,  I  judged  that  there  could 
be  no  more  eflFectual  provision  against  these  two  impediments 
than  if  I  were  faithfully  to  communicate  to  the  public  all  the 
little  I  might  myself  have  found,  and  incite  men  of  superior 
genius  to  strive  to  proceed  farther,  by  contributing,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  inclination  and  ability,  to  the  experiments  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make,  and  also  by  informing  the  public 
of  all  they  might  discover,  so  that,  by  the  last  beginning 
where  those  before  them  had  left  off,  and  thus  connecting  the 
lives  and  labors  of  many,  we  might  collectively  proceed  much 
farther  than  each  by  himself  could  do."  And  in  the  preface 
to  his  system  (Prineipia  Philosophiae,  1644)  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  utility  of  the  new  philosophy  as  opposed  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  school,  "  that  it  is  by  it  we  are  distinguished 
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from  savages  and  barbarians,  and  that  the  civilization  and 
culture  of  a  nation  is  regulated  by  the  degree  in  which  true 
philosophy  flourishes  in  it,  and,  accordingly  that  to  contain  true 
philosophers  is  the  highest  privilege  a  state  can  enjoy/*  The 
philosophy,  however,  which  he  means,  he  describes  soon 
after :  ^  All  philosophy  is  like  a  tree,  of  which  Metaphysics 
is  the  root,  Iliysics  the  trunk,  and  all  the  other  sciences 
tlie  branches  that  grow  out  of  this  trunk,  which  are  n*- 
duced  to  three  princi|ml,  namely,  Medicine,  Mechanics,  and 
Ethics.'' » 

We  may  say,  I  l^elieve,  that  no  age  has  ever  had  a  clearer 
idea  of  its  goal  and  of  the  road  heading  to  it:  the  goal  is 
heaven  on  earth,  th(*  roiid  to  it,  natural  science.  Throuirh 
technology  and  mtHli«:ine,  the  two  gn^at  applications  of  natu- 
ral science,  the  future  will  ri'adi  a  stat^*  in  which  men  will« 
without  work  and  in  |>ermanent  health  of  ImnIv  and  s«iul, 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  |ierlia{m,  as  thr  seri(»us  iK^s- 
cartes  no  h*SM  than  the  somewhat  charlatanistir  Haeon  antiri- 
patrs,  medicine  may  (*%'en  bring  alwiut  a  pmlongation  of  life 
and  an  incn^aKc  of  all  int<*ll<Hrtu:il  nnd  moriil  |K)wri'H. 

Thi*  fearlrflHUCHs,  nav  wo  mav  sav.  the  Im»1i1  n*ckl(*Hsn(*Ai«« 
with  which  the  control  und  use*  of  nature  by  Hcienr**  in  plunnt^i 
for  man,  standrt  in  n*markablr  rontrnMt  to  tin*  »w«*  with  whirh 
the  Middle  Agert  rontomplated  natnnr.  The  Mi«Ml«*  Ages,  t«Hi« 
sought  to  gain  control  over  thingH,  they  tiNi  snH|KN*ti*i|  that  it 
might  Ih*  obtained  througli  knowledire.  But  they  had  at  the 
same  time  a  iM*cret  «lread  of  thin  knowledin*  and  artivitv;  thev 
regarded  it  as  an  unholy  biisineHH,  as  a  black  art,  an  the 
work  of  the  devil,  who  as  the  prince  and  loni  of  this  world 
could  inderd  trrant  Hway  over  it.  All  those  who  luul  the  repu- 
tation of  poHHi-Hsinir  Hiieb  efTe4'tive  knowledir**,  wen*  l«»<ik«'d 
U{)on  as  mairieianM  AllMTtUK  .MaLMitiK,  K4»ir«>r  Kanni,  Po|ie 
Svlvestcr  11.  SoMaii  qtiotfH  a  verv  rharaeteri'«tic  narrative 
from  (trcgtiry  of  Toun*'  IliMtory  vf  th*  Frank  $  in  his  Uisiory 

*  (TrmiiaUii'ib  frum  VciU  Wb  luth  r<litii>ii  | 
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of  the  TriaU  of  Witches.^  "  The  archdeacon  Leonartes  of 
Bourges  suffered  from  a  cataract,  and  no  physician  could  cure 
him.  At  last  he  betook  himself  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Martin, 
where  he  spent  two  or  three  months  in  constant  prayer  and 
fasting.  On  a  fast  day  his  eyesight  was  restored  to  him.  He 
hurried  home,  and  sent  for  a  Jewish  physician,  at  whose 
advice  he  placed  cupping-glasses  on  his  neck  to  complete  the 
cure.  And  then  it  happened  that  as  the  blood  began  to  flow, 
his  blindness  began  to  return.  Full  of  shame  Leonartes  went 
back  to  the  church,  prayed  and  fasted  as  before :  but  in  vain. 
Let  everybody,  so  Gregory  concludes,  learn  from  this  occur- 
rence that  when  once  he  has  been  blessed  with  heavenly  medi- 
cines never  again  to  have  recourse  to  earthly  arts." 

This  fear,  from  which,  by  the  way,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  free,  the  modern  times  have  wholly  lost ;  nothing  is 
proof  against  them ;  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  can  do. 
The  belief  in  transcendent  powers,  good  and  bad,  by  whose 
help  man  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  magic  influence  upon 
the  course  of  nature,  has  been  constantly  waning  since  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  era  ;  man's  confidence  in  his  natural 
powers  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

7.  The  modern  science  of  nature  is  supplemented  by  the 
modem  science  of  the  state  and  society.  The  latter,  too,  is  a 
practical  science :  it  seeks  first  to  construct  the  ideal  of  the 
perfect  state  and  the  legal  order,  and  then  to  realize  it  in 
practice.  Political  Utopias  are  the  counterpart  of  the  physi- 
cal-mechanical Utopias;  they  accompany  each  other,  being 
frequently  connected  with  each  other,  through  the  entire  age, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the 
socialistic  Utopias  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  side  of 
Descartes,  the  leader  of  modern  natural  philosophy,  stands 
the  Englishman  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  real  leader  in  the  field 
of  political  philosophy.  He  claims  this  position  for  himself : 
astronomy    begins   with    Copernicus,  physics   with    Galileo, 

1  Geachichte  der  HexenprocessCf  I.,  114. 
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physiology  with  Ilarvoy,  while  the  science  of  the  ittat4)  is  no 
older  than  his  own  book  De  cive.^  lie  has  the  hi>rh<*8t  opin- 
ion of  the  practical  value  of  this  science.  In  tlie  dedicatorr 
epistle  which  accomi>anies  his  work  on  the  state,  we  read : 
^  For  everything  in  which  the  present  exct^ls  the  liarharism  of 
the  past  we  are  indebU'd  to  niuthematical  physics ;  when 
moral  phihisophy  will  have  solved  its  prohlcnis  with  the  san>e 
certainty,  it  will  \)c  hard  to  mh:  what  hiuuan  lalK)r  can  farther 
acc«jinplish  for  the  happiness  of  this  life.**  For  lloblies  the 
state  iH  the  earthly  pmvidence ;  endowed  with  unlimited 
rightrt  and  powers,  it  liestows  {leace  and  welfare  U|»on  its  sub- 
jects :  ''  outside  of  the  state  there  is  fiasnion,  war,  fear, 
poverty,  u^IineMS,  solitude,  l»arlmrisui,  ignorance,  ferocious* 
neMA :  in  the  sUite,  reason,  |»eac<s  security,  wealth,  beauty, 
s(K:iety,  elegance,  science,  U'lievoleniv  "  ' 

So  there  is  nt>  doubt  that,  if  to  the  |H*rfeot  mechanics  and 
medicine  we  add  the  |»erf(tct  {lolitics,  we  shall  realizi*  heaven 
on  earth. 

H.  Finally,  a  man  may  Ik*  in(*ntioned  who  (uived  the  way 
for  them*  vicwA  in  (t<*nnany  :  I  in«'an  Iji'ibniz.  There  was 
hardiv  a  fn-M  of  human  thought  anil  Innnan  action  which 
I^*ibni7.  l«'ft  untourhed  with  his  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
happinenrt  of  th«'  Innnan  ran*.  With  ffverihh  haste  he  was 
conntantlv  tlrvJHiiii:  n«'W  projreth  :  for  tin*  e^tablisbmont  of  an 
iniprnvi'd  <MTtnan  Knipin*.  «if  u  |Hilitieul  Mstfin  for  KurM|ie,  of 
u  )Har«'fiil  rhurrli  union,  for  tin*  e^HlJIiration  of  all  -ri»*ntifie 
and  t«Thnl«'al  kn«»wl«M|ire  in  ene\r|i»|NMiias,  for  the  nform  o( 
th«*  8\st«-tn  of  iMJiirntion,  for  th«*  orirani/atioii  of  tht*  bo«ik 
trad*',  for  th«*  ran*  of  the  |HM»r  by  ••tnpli»yinL'  th«*m  in  public 
w«irkf»li'»pH.  ftir  til*'  ini|irovem«*nt  of  ininiuLr  Hut  one  pnijert 
r]i|H'i-i:tIlv  iH*rnpi4*d  him  diirini:  bin  mtire  lif<*  :  tb<*  organisa- 
tion of  Arif-Dtifn*  ri'Hi*arrb  Lt-ibiii/  fUtlt^avored  to  «-stablisli 
inAtitutioUH  in  ib«*  .North  and  ni  tin*  KaM.  after  the  |Kitt«*ni  «>f 
thi*  London  and  Parin  so<'ii*tie.H.      .Vn  hi^  final  iroal  he  |ierh»f*# 

•    VrrfMr^  tit  IM  r-fff  't.   I€%i  •    /v  ♦'n  «■.  X  .  I. 
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Lad  in  view  an  international  federation  of  societies  into  a 
great  association,  whose  aim  should  be  to  preserve  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  race,  to  regulate  all  research,  and  so 
to  extend  the  empire  of  reason  on  earth,  as  far  as  possible. 
His  endeavors  in  regard  to  the  invention  of  a  philosophical 
calculus  and  a  universally  intelligible,  international  sign- 
language,  suggest  such  a  project.  The  object  of  all  science, 
however,  consists  in  its  application  ;  not  curiosity,  but  utility 
determines  the  value  of  every  science.  In  the  memorial  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  which  he  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  (1700),  we  read : 
"  Such  an  electoral  Society  should  not  be  governed  by  mere 
curiosity  or  desire  for  knowledge,  and  occupy  itself  with  fruit- 
less experiments,  or  be  content  with  the  mere  invention  of 
useful  things  without  applying  them,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Florence  :  but  the  object  should  be  utility 
in  both  theory  as  well  as  in  practice  from  the  very  start.  The 
aim  would  therefore  be  to  combine  theoriam  cum  praxis  and 
not  only  to  improve  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  but  also  the 
country  and  the  people,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  com- 
merce, and,  in  a  word,  the  articles  of  food."^  We  are 
reminded  of  what  the  scientific  society  in  the  Nova  Atlantis 
accomplished  for  the  improvement  of  articles  of  food. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  thought  with  respect 
to  the  aim  of  their  age  :  civilization ;  above  all,  technical-scien- 
tific civilization,  based  upon  scientific  knowledge  and  secured 
by  perfect  political  institutions  —  that  is  the  programme  of 
the  modern  era. 

9.  We  must  confess,  it  has  labored  earnestly  and  success- 
fully for  the  execution  of  its  programme.  As  for  the  con- 
quest of  nature  by  science,  even  Bacon,  who  was  not  modest 
in  his  claims,  would  hardly  refuse  to  admit  that  astonishing 
results  have  been  achieved.  It  is  true,  the  elixir  of  life  and 
the  perpetuum  mobile  have  not  yet  been  found,  and  the  flying 

1  Leibniz,  German  Writings,  published  by  Guhraaer,  IL,  267. 
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machine  and  the  art  of  making  gold  are  atill  in  the  future ; 
but  many  of  our  inventions  would  make  a  creditable  ahuwing 
bj  the  side  of  those  in  the  Ailanti$.  And  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics and  law,  some  very  serious  beginnings  have  bevn  made, 
to  say  the  least.  The  entire  seventeenth  and  eij^tecnth  cen- 
turies were  filled  with  the  desire  to  bring  about  the  rational 
State  by  means  of  the  science  of  the  state,  and  thereby  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all.  The  names  of  Frederick  William 
II.  and  Frederick  II.,  Muria  Tlieresa  and  Joseph  II ,  prove 
the  sinc(Titv  and  the  earnestness  of  these  efforts.  And  the 
French  Revolution  really  desired  the  same  thing,  though  in  a 
different  way  :  the  state  in  which  reason  and  law  should  rule 
for  the  common  good. 

With  unmi.\ed  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pride  the 
A^fklarung  contemplated  its  achievements,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  few  years  ago  a  document  was  taken 
from  the  steeple-knob  of  St.  3largaret*s  Church  at  Gutha, 
which  had  been  placed  there  in  tlio  year  1784 ;  this  paper 
contains  the  testimonial  which  the  modem  era  gave  itself  a 
hundred  years  a^o.  ''Our  agi*,**  it  di^clares,  ''occupies  the 
happirst  {N*riod  of  the  ei^htirnth  century.  Em|K:n»rs«  kinpi^ 
and  princes  humanely  deHOend  from  their  dreaded  heifrhlA, 
defipise  |»omp  and  splendor,  Immnuuc  the  fathers,  friends,  and 
confidants  of  thrir  {teople.  Ueliirion  rends  its  prif*stly  gari> 
and  ap)N.*arH  in  its  divine  essence.  Enliirlitenment  makes  ^iant 
stritii-H.  Thoutiaiids  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  who  formerly 
livi'd  in  hanctifird  inactivity,  an*  givrn  bark  to  the  sUtc. 
StM-tarian  hatred  and  |K.TM*cutit»n  for  conscience*  sake  are 
vaninliiii'/:  li»V4*  of  man  and  fn^edom  of  thought  are  gainin&r 
the  supr*  inarv.  Tlie  arts  and  scirnces  are  tiourishini;,  and 
our  ^M/.<*  i-i  |M-iiet rating  dfeply  into  the  worksliop  of  naturv. 
Ilantlitruttriiiifii  an  \\A\  as  artists  are  reaching  {M*rfection, 
us<*fiil  knt>\il«M|;:L*  i»  growing  anion^'  all  classes.  Here  you 
haw-  :\  fatthfiil  «l«-.MM'iptii»n  of  uiir  times  I>o  not  haughtily 
liH.k  «i<i\\  II  ii|»oti  iiH  if  \(iii  an*  higher  and  Si*e  farther  than  we ; 
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recognize  rather  from  the  picture  which  we  have  drawn  how 
bravely  and  energetically  we  labored  to  raise  you  to  the  posi- 
tion which  you  now  hold  and  to  support  you  in  it.  Do  the 
same  for  your  descendants  and  be  happy."  ^ 

10.  When  we  compare  the  self-confidence  of  the  dying 
eighteenth  century,  as  expressed  in  these  lines,  with  the 
opinion  which  the  dying  nineteenth  century  has  of  itself,  we 
note  a  strong  contrast.  Instead  of  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  reached  a  pinnacle,  a  feeling  that  we  are  on  the 
decline ;  instead  of  joyful  pride  in  the  successes  achieved  and 
joyful  hope  of  new  and  greater  things,  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  weariness,  and  a  premonition  of  a  coming 
catastrophe ;  in  literature  instead  of  the  essential  harmony  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  chorus  of  confused,  excited,  and  dis- 
cordant voices,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  heard 
before ;  in  public  life,  instead  of  the  unanimity  of  all 
thoughtful  and  right-thinking  men  which  we  find  in  the 
age  of  enlightenment,  such  discord  and  vindictiveness  in 
party  strife,  as  has  long  ago  discouraged  all  men  of  refine- 
ment and  serious  thought  from  participating  in  it ;  but  one 
fundamental  note  running  through  the  awful  confusion  of 
voices :  pessimism !  Indignation  and  disappointment :  these 
seem  to  be  the  two  strings  to  which  the  emotional  life  of  the 
present  is  attuned.  Schopenhauer  is  its  philosophical  choir- 
master, everywhere  his  voice  is  heard  through  the  din.     All 

^  In  Hettner,  History  of  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  III.,  2,  170. 
With  a  similar  statement  a  contemporaneoas  historian  of  modem  philosophy,  the 
clear-sighted  J.  6.  Bahle,  begins  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eight- 
eenth centnry :  "  We  are  now  approaching  the  most  recent  period  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
philosophy  as  weU  as  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  and  of  the  civilization  of 
humanity  in  general.  The  seed  which  had  been  planted  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing centuries  began  to  bloom  into  perfection  in  the  eighteenth.  Of  no  century 
can  it  be  said  with  so  much  truth  as  of  the  eighteenth  that  it  utilized  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  predecessors,  to  bring  humanity  to  a  greater  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  perfection.  It  has  reached  a  height,  wliich,  considering  the  limitations  of 
human  nature  and  the  course  of  our  past  experience,  we  should  be  surprised  to 
see  the  genius  of  future  generations  maintain." 
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poeto  and  litterateurs  bare  studied  him,  and  have  learned 
from  him  the  great  truth  :  the  obverse  represents  the  essence  u( 
things,  the  fumade  is  mere  sham  and  illusion.  What  Rousseau 
hurled  into  the  face  of  his  times  as  an  unheard-of  paradox, 
namely,  that  culture  and  civilization  do  not  make  men  better 
and  happier,  Schopenhauer  teaches  as  a  philosoptiicul  theorem  : 
Civilization  increases  our  misery,  civilization  is  one  great  faux 
pau. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  phenomena  ?  Ih  iiessimism 
a  sifni  that  the  Euro{)ean  family  of  nations  is  nearing  its  old 
age?  Have  the  modern  nations  reached  that  |Kiint  in  tlieir 
history  which  the  old  world  had  reached  at  the  lieginniug 
of  the  Roman  Empire?  Are  the  i^cssimistic  {loets  and  philo- 
sophers the  precursors  antl  predicters  of  the  end,  of  the  dis- 
apfiearance  of  civilization  ?  Is  the  yearning  for  deliverance 
taking  possession  of  our  age,  as  it  took  |K)ssession  of  the 
Hindoos  and  antiquity  ?  Does  the  phrase  Jin  Jr  ti^rle^  with 
which  our  nci^hlMirs  are  playing,  signify  not  only  the  century 
m'hich  is  drawing  ti>  a  cl(»se,  hut  the  end  of  this  occiden*al 
world-i'|>och  in  g(*n<'r:il,  --/f/ii*  ioecuii  / 

Whoever  leans  to  |M*HMiniiMin  himH4*lf  will  aflirm  the  quest- 
tion  ;  every  philosopher  of  history  obtains  the  koy  for  the 
interprt'tation  of  thin^^H  fnini  suhjcrtive  fei'lintrs.  He,  how- 
e%*er,  v>\nm*  |»orsonal  ferlinirn  prompt  liini  to  tnk«*  the  other 
side,  uill  deny  it  ;  be  will  Mr  in  |H^sHiniiHm  notlnni;  but  an 
exprfSHJon  of  nioriiiil  diHOontent  on  the  jrtirt  of  |iarticular 
individuals,  from  whieb  no  air<'  is  ever  free,  but  which 
hap|N»nH  to  strike  a  ninn'  rfM|H»nHivc  rhord  to^lay,  owimr  tn 
certain  conditionH  of  H(K:l:il-<*ron<inii(*  an  wril  oh  {Militical  life. 
A  puri'ly  tbtMirrtiriil  pliilnrt'ipbiT  of  liintory,  one  who  does 
not  alliiw  bi.H  {lerMinal  in<*linati<inM  :inil  nio<K]s  t4i  warp  bin 
judirnirnt,  will  |M>rba|«  n*^r:ird  lM»tb  of  then**  interpretatiunn 
of  the  signs  of  the  tim<*s  its  t«H»  e\treni<*.  l*nd«Mibte«lly,  be 
miirbt  say,  for  example,  many  plienoincua  may  Im*  olisi^r^e^l 
;n  the  life  of  tlie   pn^-nt   wbieb   rmiind  ns  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  in  the  field  of  art  and  literature  as  well  as  in  the  field 
of  economic  and  political  activity  :  the  shallow,  empty-headed 
virtuosity  in  the  arts,  which  labors  to  satisfy  the  parvenu's 
craving  for  pomp,  the  romantic  love  of  the  '*  old  German," 
which  bears  such  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Empire's 
romantic  mania  for  the  old  Roman ;  the  laborious  and  aim- 
less learned  research,  which  in  reality  cares  absolutely  noth- 
ing for  science  itself,  but  which  does  care  for  the  rewards 
offered  for  scientific  work ;  the  literature,  which  seems  to 
indicate  extreme  nervous  weakness  in  tiie  authors  as  well  as 
in  the  readers,  —  just  look  at  the  outside  of  our  books,  the 
covers  marked  with  inscriptions  running  in  all  directions  and 
showing  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  the  titles  hailing  the 
reader  with  exclamation  points  and  question  marks  ;  the 
luxury  and  the  proletarianism  of  the  great  cities ;  the  cen- 
tralization of  our  entire  life,  by  which  the  strength  and  indi- 
viduality of  culture  is  suppressed  ;  the  constantly  growing 
necessity  of  basing  the  existing  order,  which  cannot  always 
depend  upon  its  inner  purposiveness,  upon  political-military 
powers ;  and  the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  philosopher  of  history  might 
continue,  there  is  no  lack  of  vital  energy  or  of  important 
problems  to  occupy  the  future  life  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  in  the  most  worthy  manner.  Perhaps,  he  will  say, 
the  whole  phenomenon  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  passing  stage 
of  depression,  caused  by  the  prevailing  lack  of  universally 
recognized  hopes  and  ideals,  to  unite  the  hearts  of  all. 
Nations  like  individuals  are  kept  alive  by  hope  and  yearning, 
not  by  their  fulfilment ;  when  the  ideals  are  realized,  there 
comes  a  time  of  restless  seeking  for  a  new  goal.  And  it 
might  "perhaps  be  shown  that  we  are  at  present  passing 
through  such  a  period.  The  German  people  particularly,  who 
seem  to  be  most  affected  by  the  feelings  mentioned,  have  had 
their  long  yearnings  satisfied  by  enormous  achievements: 
they  at  last  have  their  emperor  and  empire,  and  parliaments 
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in  plenty ;  and  the  year  1M70  has  at  least  frec^l  our  neighbors 
from  a  hated  regime,  from  Cwsarism  and  |M>|iery.    Ik>th  nations 
are   now   re|ieating  the  experience,  which   is  so    common, 
that  the  hope  was  more  beautiful  than  the  realization.     Thus 
our  philosopher  of   history  might  reason,  and  add  his  belief 
that  new  problems,  which  are  ainrady  Ix^ginning  to  announce 
themselves,  will   awaken   new   feelings   of   {Mjwer   and   love 
of   Hf(? :   that   tliey  will  bring   more   justice  into   our  social 
institutions,  more    seriousiu^ss    and  truth,  more    substance 
and  beauty,  into  the  intellectual  lift*  even  of  the  mossi's,  and 
not  merely  of  tlie  masses.     Nuy,  |>erhu|is,  so  he  might  pro- 
ceed, we  must  regard  the  entire  pn*vi(»UH  d«*v<'lopment  of  the 
modern  nations  as  having  U^en  mt*rely  thr  prrlude  to  an  alNu>- 
lutely  inde|iendent  modern  rivilizcHl  life ;  for  evidently  these 
nations,   if  we  consider  the  Middle  Agi»s  as   their  appren* 
ticeship  and   school-days,   have   just    Irft   school,   or  nither 
have  not  even  y<*t  left  it  oltogether,  for  do  not  all  of  those  who 
are  dt*stine<l  for  the  higher  pmfessions  still  go  through  tlie 
school  of  antiquity  ?     II*  lire,  if  the  |HTi(Nl  of  s<*nility  is  not  to 
come  immtMliately  after  tli«-  |MTi«Hl  of   Ihi\Ii<mm1  in  the  nuMlmi 
nations,   we    must    r\|MM-t  that   tii<ir  tinancipation.  which    is 
pn.*suniably   close   ot    hand,   >iill   \n*    foll(»wed    l»v    the    {N-ri«id 
of  |KTf«Tt  maturity.-    A   proof,  howrwr,  so  our  phil<»sopher 
WfiuM    uup*t    likrlv    add    in    ronclnsion.    that    uill    bind  tin* 
int«*II«'«>t.   '\*^    iin|»osHibk*    Inn*  in  tin*   \«rv  natun*  of   th  ink's : 
natioii>i  iir«^  still   ini»n*   in   the    dark    conrtTnini;   the    future 
of    tli«*ir    fonnw'    than    individuals.       A    little    pitnu?    of    the 
truviTHvii  pi:ul  is  faintly  illuniiuat«Ml  liy  history,  and  a  dis- 
mal ray  |*«'tliaf»H  falN  iifHiu  tli»*  M«-|t?i  ininK^liat<*ly  In^fon*  us. 
Ihit   vM'ii  th(*    path    Imm'.h    itsi'lf    in    tlh*   illimitable  durkn«*ss 
with   ubi«'h  «*t«Tnity  fUfonipasH**?*  tli**  prriM-nt. 

L*'t  ni«*  b«T«*  say  a  word  roiir«-riiin'j  anotlnT  phenomenon, 
wlii<*b  ha;*  UM*n  «*xritinL'  tin*  <frrnian  \oiitb  of  tli«'  most  n*Ci*nt 
▼••iir!*..Vf/.'*-A#''iw«*m.tli«'  twin  bnitlii-ruiHl  iinti|HMleof  S'ho|irn- 
haueri^m.     Tlie  id«*a«*  bv  wbirh  Fri«*d<'ri<'b  Ni«*t/sche,  iihohad 
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been  undergoing  a  constant  change  of  heart,  and  had  already 
passed  through  many  stages  of  thought,  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  wider  circles,  are  contained  in  his  latest  collections 
of  aphorisms  :  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  ;  On  the  Other  Side  of 
Good  and  Bad;  and  especially.  The  Genealogy  of  Morals  ;  to 
which  should  be  added  also  his  last  work :  The  Twilight  of 
Idoh^  or  How  to  Philosophize  with  the  Hammer}  The  preface 
of  this  last  little  treatise  bears  the  date  of  the  day  "  on  which  the 
first  book  of  the  transformation  of  all  values  (^Die  Umwertung 
alter  Werte)  was  finished,"  evidently  to  announce  the  fact 
that  this  key-stone  of  his  work  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new 
world-era.  He  apparently  believes  that  the  birthday  of  this 
book  will  rival  in  importance  the  birthday  of  Christianity, 
which  inaugurated  the  first  transformation  of  all  values  in 
the  Occident;  that  the  transformation  which  once  began 
with  Jesus  will  be  cancelled  again  by  Nietzsche,  and  that 
a  new  evaluation  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  naturalistic 
''  Immoralism "  with  individualistic-aristocratic  tendencies. 
Nietzsche  hates  morality ;  morality  invariably  seeks  to  thwart 
the  instincts ;  on  the  plea  of  bringing  about  the  triumph  of 
reason,  it  endeavors  to  make  man  sick  and  weak,  in  order 
thus  to  tame  him  more  easily,  or,  as  we  say,  to  improve 
him.  In  Christianity,  he  says,  this  battle  against  the  instincts 
appears  in  its  most  exaggerated  form ;  its  morality  is  the 
morality  of  the  slave,  which  sprang  from  the  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  oppressed  Jewish  nation  against  the  victorious 
Romans,  the  morality  of  the  weak,  dependent,  wicked,  hence 
deceitful,  revengeful,  and  malicious  race,  rising  against  the 
morality  of  the  lords  (^Herrenmoral) ,  the  morality  of  the 
strong,  fearless,  brave,  upright,  high-minded,  noble  race. 
By  producing  Christianity  and  spreading  it  among  the 
nations,  Judaism  took  the  most  complete  revenge  imaginable 

^  [Also  tprach  Zarathustra  ;  Jensetts  von  Gut  und  B6se ;  Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral ; 
GOtzendammerungt  oder  wie  man  mit  dem  Hammer  philosophiert.  Translations 
edited  by  A.  TiUe. *Tb.] 
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u|M)n  the  Romans :  it  (H)isoucd  them  morallr,  so  to  speak, 
coiii|H*lltMl  them  ill  turn  to  regard  the  strong,  healthy,  brave, 
and  proud  as  the  bad  ;  the  weak,  humble,  crushed,  and  sub- 
missivt*  as  the  goo<l,  with  whom  God  was  well  pleased.  The 
final  deliverance  of  the  Western  mind  from  this  infection,  — 
that  would  be  Nietzsche*8  mission. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  these  thoughts ;  aphor- 
isms cannot,  in  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  be  examined  as  to 
their  objective  validity;  they  do  not  aim  to  give  an  exhaustive 
explanation  of  the  essence  of  the  subject,  but  to  view  it,  from 
some  stand|M)int  or  otluT,  in  a  startling  light, —  which,  of 
course,  dcMni  nc»t  hinder  us  from  lookin;;  at  it  from  oUier  fK>ints 
of  view  in  a  different  li*jht.  Had  nut  this  thinker,  who  was 
endowed  with  such  brilliant,  but  dangcnms  talents,  fallen  into 
utter  mental  darkness,  many  symptoms  of  wbieh  are  e»iieci- 
allv  discernible  in  his  last  work,  he  would,  we  mnv  venture  to 
b(*lieve,  S(N)n  have  followed  different  channels,  ninee  further 
exaggerations  along  the  lines  pursued  by  him  were  im{)0ssible. 
What  now,  we  might  ask,  U^comes  of  the  su|K*rhuman  being 
(  rbirrmrn9''h)^  aftrr  lie  has  exhausted  himself  in  thinking, 
and  has  reali/.(*d  hini»M*lf  ?  What  is  his  real  work  in  this 
World  ?  It  UKcd  to  Im*  n*tranlt*<i  as  the  mission  of  her<N's  and 
gn*;it  m<*n  to  l«'atl  th«*ir  limtlicrs  to  liirht  and  life.  This 
n<*w  sii|M>rliuniaii  iM'intr  s<*eiuH  to  despise  such  a  ta^k :  he 
hold.H  |iiii].H<*lf  aloof  from  tlu*  iua.*^H<-H  and  consid(*ni  liimsolf 
su|MTior  to  them,  lit?  will  have  nothiiii:  to  do  with  these 
worthlrss  cn*atureH,  who  himply  exist  to  make  him  p<msible. 
Ihit  how  dtM'H  be  s|M'iid  his  tim«*?  lhH.*s  he  contem|date 
himself,  write  npliorisnis,  and  marvel  at  the  distance  lietwei*D 
himsrlf  and  tht*  massrs  ?  U  that  all  he  can  tin<l  to  do? 
Tliat  Would  )m*  rather  tri\ial  for  a  su|K*rliuman  lH*ing;  and  1 
am  inclintil  to  think  that  thr  philosopher  himself  W(»uld  soon 
have  shud(l<*red  at  tin*  emptinrns  of  such  an  existence.  And 
th«*n,  fH*rhapn,  ]\r  miirht  havr  understiMH]  the  littleness  of  bis 
anti-rhrist  as  com|and  with  the  (*hrist,  in  whom  there 
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surely  something  more  of  the  truly  superhuman  element  than 
in  this  swaggering  despiser  of  humanity  and  self-conceited 
boaster.^ 

However,  let  all  that  be  as  it  may.  The  question  that  in- 
terests us  is,  What  do  these  ideas  signify  as  a  sign  of  the 
times  ?  What  makes  the  t[bermen%ch  so  attractive  to  the 
young?  Nietzsche  has  become  a  staple  article  in  the  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers;  on  the  application-blanks  of  our 
public  libraries  the  name  of  Nietzsche  occurs  more  frequently , 
perhaps,  than  any  other ;  yes,  I  have  been  told  by  teachers  in 
the  gymnasium  that  traces  of  Nietzsche's  spirit  and  writings 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  German  compositions  of 
their  pupils,  by  no  means  of  the  least  talented  among  them. 
What  draws  them  to  Nietzsche  ?  Is  it  his  impressive  style  ? 
Is  it  his  dazzling,  blending,  lightning-like,  instantaneous  illu- 
mination of  things  ?  Or  is  it  the  fact  that  all  the  old  truths 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  trite  by  our  youth,  and  that 
they  are  insanely  fond   of  the  most  unheard-of  paradoxes  ? 

^  An  article  by  Gallwitz  has  just  fallen  into  my  hands :  Nietzsche  as  a  Prepa- 
ration for  Christianity  {Nietzsche  als  Erzieher  zum  Christentum)  (Preussische 
Jahrlmcher,  Febroary,  1896).  The  author  admirably  shows  how  far  Nietzsche 
misses  the  mark,  when  he  absolutely  opposes  his  ideal  of  life  to  that  of  Jesus. 
There  is  a  far-reaching  formal  agreement  between  them.  The  **  gregarious  im- 
pulse "  may  frequently  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  churches  which  call  them- 
selves Christian ;  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  them  will  look  for  it  in  Jesus 
and  his  first  disciples;  on  the  contrary,  primitive  Christianity  is  really  char- 
acterized by  its  extremely  independent  attitude  towards  the  established  and 
prevailing  opinions  and  customs,  and  even  towards  conventiunal  values  and 
standards.  Nor  is  it  inclined  to  overestimate  morals  and  morality ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  really  important  thing  is,  to  use  Nietzsche's  words,  "  moralinfreie " 
[moralin-less  ?]  virtue ;  legality,  has  no  value ;  as  the  son  of  God,  as  the  free 
child  of  the  Father,  the  Son  of  Man  knows  that  he  in  superior  to  the  law. 
And  Nietzsche  could  also  have  found  in  Jesus  and  his  teaching  the  truth  that 
to  rise  above  the  world  of  sense  and  desire  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
perfection.  One  thing,  to  be  sure,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  there : 
self-adoration,  haughtiness  towards  the  people,  contempt  for  the  masses.  These 
qualities  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to  find  among  the  Pharisees.  He  found 
them  in  Schopenhauer,  not  in  Schopenhauer  the  thinker,  but  in  Schopenhauer 
the  man.  And  he  always  remained  a  true  follower  of  Schopenhauer  the  man^ 
even  after  be  had  repudiated  the  latter's  philosophy. 
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The  young  always  have  a  predilection  for  the  new  and  un- 
heard-of ;  it  has  at  least  tlie  merit  of  being  opposed  to  the 
old  and  established  forms,  under  the  weight  of  which  we 
arc  groaning,  to  the  trivial  truths  of  the  Sunday  School  class, 
the  trivial  truths  of  morals,  and  those  u|ion  which  candidates 
for  de^rrces  are  examined.  Socrates  the  first  Greek  df!«m- 
dent ;  Kant  a  deformed,  intellectual  cripple ;  a  good  conscience 
the  result  of  a  good  digestion;  morality  the  castration  of 
nature  by  decadence-philosophers  —  indeed  this  is  saying 
something,  som<*thing  difTen*nt  (nmi  the  old,  tiresome  stories 
whirli  have  been  heard  and  repeated  ad  nauseam.  Arc  these 
paradoxes  intoxicating  our  young  men,  who  have  grown  tired 
of  the  everlasting  disciplining  and  examining?  Are  we  like 
the  Atli<*niuns,ean  we  no  longer  )>ear  the  customary, and  have 
we  therefore  lM»conie  the  sluveri  of  evrrv  newrst  fad  ? '  t>r 
hari  the  biting  sarcasm  with  whirh  all  the  old  hero(*s  and 
time-honored  truths  arc  cast  usidt*.  a  ploiuinnt  ring  in  the 
ears  of  an  age  that  has  Ixieii  filltMl  with  distrust  of  all  cstaln 
lishrd  luHtitutionH  bv  the  din  <»f  the  iN»nn\-a-lineni  and  the 
oflicioUHneHM  of  the  busvlMxiieH  who  an*  for  stitlinir  truth  .' 
Or  is  it  the  obscure  proplirry  of  Homrtbiiiir  n«*w  and  gn*at 
that  Ih  to  come  that  is  makintr  an  imprrssion?  IVrhaim 
sometliinif  of  all  of  tbirt.  An<l  the  final  ami  tb*e|M*st  rea>on 
\»  |K'rhap.H  the  one  to  wbii'li  we  alludrd  lirforc :  the  Ittrk  o/ 
an  ifi'fil^  of  a  rnlin^r  i«l«*al«  an  idral  to  t'lrvati*  the  hrarts. 
tu  iu.Hpin*  the  will,  and  to  ^ivr  thr  multitude  a  ctimnion  aim. 
II<*nri>  tb«*  impatient  unnrnt  of  the  timrH.  tlii'  fi^vrrisb  iM*archin<^ 
an*!  LTopiuL^  aft«T  Honi(*tbin'.r  irrrat  ami  unusual,  after  a  guide 
to  mw  ami  bi^lier  forms  of  lifr.  What  wa^i  it  that  attractol 
h*t   mativ    read** FN   ti>    I{emhr*t9i'lt   an  ttn  K'lu'''tf'*r^  if    not  tin* 

# 

proiiiiNi*  to  fdi'iw  X\\v  b«'lp|(*.HH  an  idral,  an  idral  of  a  frtvr, 
ri«*b«'r,  grrater  (ftTiiian  lif«*  ?  What  in  it  that  tr»inii  onNla- 
lous  bearrrn  and  adlnTrntt*  for  tli«*  otb«*r  proplit*tii,  who  uprini? 

Athfi.iAi^.  lb  Tbui  T.li  If  •,  111  .  ^^* 
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up  in  a  single  night  and  preach  to  the  German  people  in 
popular  meetings  and  pamphlets,  but  the  deep  and  universal 
longing  to  learn  something  of  the  path  which  we  now  ought 
to  follow  ?  What  else  is  it  that  is  gathering  around  the 
name  of  Paul  de  Lagarde  a  little  community  of  reverent 
admirers  ?  To  point  out  to  the  German  people  new  goals 
and  new  ideals :  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  his  Q-erman 
Writings,  which  contain,  besides  much  that  is  strange  and 
harsh,  so  much  more  that  is  good  and  great. 

If  it  is  this,  the  hunger  for  an  ideal,  that  brings  forth  all 
these  phenomena,  then  they  are  not  —  however  much  there 
may  be  in  them  that  is  unsatisfactory  —  symptoms  of  decline, 
but  symptoms  of  the  unrest  which  precedes  the  birth  of  a 
new  age.  In  that  case  the  struggle  of  art  and  poetry  for  new 
forms  and  a  new  content  will  also  have  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
struggle  of  the  new  ideal  to  reveal  itself. 

The  young  men  engaged  in  this  struggle  do  not  like  to 
be  referred  to  the  past :  their  faces  are  turned  to  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  disciple  of  Nietzsche  to 
peruse  with  care  the  first  book  of  the  Platonic  Republic. 
He  will  meet  in  it  a  man  who  with  great  confidence  and 
self-conceit  teaches  the  doctrine  that  injustice,  when  on  a 
sufficient  scale,  has  more  strength  and  freedom  and  mastery 
than  justice ;  perhaps  he  will  be  tempted  to  read  on  in  this 
remarkable,  so  old  and  yet  so  modern  book.  And  then,  per- 
haps, he  may  also  be  induced  to  re-read  his  Goethe,  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  the  scene  between  Mephistopheles  and 
the  Baccalaureus,  in  which  the  eternal  theme  of  the  old  men 
and  the  young  men  is  so  wonderfully  worked  out. 

11.  I  cannot  close  this  discussion  on  the  modern  conception 
of  life,  without  directly  adverting  to  a  question  which  has 
already  been  partly  answered,  —  the  question  concerning  the 
modem  spirit  in  its  relation  to   Christianity. 

If  we  employ  the  name  Christianity  solely  to  designate  a 
mode  of  life  and  feeling,  a  belief  and  conviction,  absolutely 
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resembling  that  of  the  first  Christian  communities,  then  we 
cannot  call  our  modem  life  Christian.  To  abstain  from  the 
world,  to  shrink  from  ciriliiation,  to  turn  to  the  Bejond : 
these  are  the  characteristic  traits  of  old  Christianity  ;  no  one 
will  regard  them  as  characteristic  of  Uie  modem  period  of 
history. 

But  if  we  do  not  take  Christianity  in  this  its  narrowest 
sense,  if  we  apply  the  term  to  the  entire  historical  mo\'enient 
which  ))egins  with  tlie  life  and  death  of  Jesus  —  and  that  too 
we  have  a  good  historical  right  to  do  —  then  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent Then  we  shall  have  to  confess,  whether  wc  like  it  or 
not,  that  the  modem  era  is  still  so  greatly  dominated  by 
Christianity  that  its  history  can  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
|Mirt  of  the  history  of  ("hristianity.  David  Strauss  pro|KMinds 
the  question  in  his  Old  and  Xew  Faith  :  ^  Are  we  Christians  ? 
If«*  answers  it  in  the  negative,  and  shows  that  the  old  erred 
no  longer  expresses  the  prevailing  convictions  of  the  m<ideni 
times.  Herein  lie  is  undoiihte<lly  right.  I>oes  it  not  f»llow« 
then,  that  we  are  no  longer  Christians  ?  Certainly,  if  the 
cn*ed  has  the  force  of  a  definition,  excluding  every  one  fmm 
Chrintianity  whose  U^lief  it  do<*s  not  ex|»rcsH, —  which  was 
in«i«'e<l  its  original  purpose.  But  the  inference  would  l»e 
misleading  if  we  were  to  con(?lude  further:  hence  Chri^ 
tianity  has  become  extinet.  In  answer  to  this  pro|HMiitioQ 
we  should  have  to  sav  :  (^hristianitv  is  older  than  the  crrfd* 
and  is  most  likelv  d«*stin«*<i  to  outlive  them ;  it  has  become  a 
reality  in  the  hlMtorieal  life  of  the  Kuro|iean  nations,  and  can 
ne\rr  again  Urome  unreal  ;  it  can  only  perish  with  these 
nations  thems<*lves.  It  him  hel|MMl  to  fashion  the  will  and 
the  hi'art  of  thes«»  nations  into  what  they  ore,  and  has  left  its 
mark  indelibly  impressed  uiK>n  their  rharacter.  Kvcn  those 
who  feel  deriihMlly  f>p|Mmed  to  Christianity  cann«>t  escape  its 
influence;  it  continues  ti)  determine  their  thoughts,  feedings, 
and  volitions. 

>  iHr  mt€  mmd  tm  GlamU,  trmii«laUHl  hj  U. 
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The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  life  and  morals  of 
the  nations  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were  being  pre- 
pared for  their  future  mission  within  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
has  already  been  slightly  touched  upon  above  (page  123) ;  I 
do  not  wish  to  recur  to  it.^  Here,  however,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  some  traits  in  our  mode  of  feeling  and  our 
conception  of  life  which  have  their  origin  in  Christianity. 

Three  great  truths  Christianity  has  engraven  upon  the  hearts 
of  men. 

The  first  is :  Suffering  is  an  essential  phase  of  human  life. 
This  truth  really  escaped  the  Greeks.  They  were  familiar  with 
suffering,  but  only  as  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be.  Their 
philosophers,  at  least,  never  got  beyond  this  view;  although 
the  tragic  po^ts  divined  its  deeper  meaning.  Christianity  has 
taught  us  to  appreciate  suffering;  suffering  is  not  merely 
a  brutal  fact,  but  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
inner  man :  suffering  withdraws  the  soul  from  too  complete 
devotion  to  the  temporal  and  perishable ;  it  is  the  antidote  to- 
vanity  and  the  love  of  show ;  it  is,  in  Christian  phrase,  the 
great  means  of  education  by  which  God  turns  our  hearts 
from  the  earthly  and  temporal  upwards,  to  the  eternal,  to 
Himself.  And  so  suffering  leads  to  inner  peace.  Whoever  is 
familiar  with  suffering  will  understand  the  significance  of 

^  Let  me  refer  the  reader  to  a  work  that  shows  the  enormous  power  which 
Christian  charity  has  exercised  and  continues  to  exercise  even  in  our  days,  the 
adoiirable  work  of  Uhlhom,  Historic  of  Christian  Benevolence  {Geschichte  der 
chrisdichen  LiebesthStigkeit).  The  third  volume  takes, up  the  period  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present.  It  shows  how  many  deeds  of  charity,  not  only 
money-offerings,  but  also  personal  ministrations,  have  been  performed,  especially 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  like  of  which  has  perhaps  never  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  primitive  Christianity ;  the  Protestant  world  particularly,  which,  for 
along  time,  has  been  somewhat  behindhand  in  this  respect,  is  now  rivalling  the 
Catholic  church.  —  May  we  not  see  in  the  impartiality  with  which  the  work  of 
lioth  churches  is  here  described  a  sign  that  the  time  will  come  again  when  they 
wiU  respect  and  esteem  each  other  as  different  forms  of  pure  Christianity  ? 
Protestantism  undoubtedly  finds  less  difficulty  in  making  this  acknowledgment 
tiian  Catholicism ;  should  it  ever  meet  with  a  sympathetic  response  from  the 
Catholic  church,  then  only  will  the  former  defection,  which  caused  so  much 
bloodshed  and  suffering  among  the  German  people,  be  whoUy  justified. 
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Christianity.  Whcrcrer  sorrows  are  borne,  a  crmring  and 
seeking  fur  Christianity  usually  soon  manifests  itself ;  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  active  life  is  more  apt  to  cling  to  tbe 
Greek  conception  of  life.  Hut,  inasmuch  as  no  life  is  wholly 
free  fn>m  suiTering,  there  will  be  times  in  every  life  when  the 
heart  is  susceptible  to  the  intluences  of  Christianity. 

The  second  great  truth  which  Christianity  has  impressed 
u{xin  humanity  is  this :  Sin  and  ifuilt  are  e$9eniial  pka9e$ 
of  human  li/*\  This  truth,  t<H),  the  Gnvks  did  not  sec,  or  at 
hfast  not  in  its  entire  force.  They  were  familiar  with  tlie  UfAj 
and  the  base ;  their  comic  poets  ridicule  these,  and  their  philos* 
ophers  show  how  men  err  with  res|>ect  to  the  highest  good,  and 
how  they  miss  the  right  niad  to  happiness.  For  Christianity 
it  is  the  most  serious  and  most  awful  truth  that  the  iucli- 
natiun  to  evil  is  <leeply  rooted  in  tlu*  ess<'nce  of  the  natural 
ni:in.  Theology  has  formulatcnl  this  conception  in  the  d«i^ 
trine  of  oriiriual  sin,  whether  happily  or  not  netMl  not  cim- 
crrn  us  hen* ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  human  nature 
contains,  JN-sides  lN*autiful  and  gi»od  ca|»aciti(*s  and  impalflca, 
in<*linations  whirii  justify  thr  harsh  remark  that  man  is  the 
w irked  animal,  raninvil  vu chanty  j»*ir  tj-rtlltnrr.  Man  is  \»*rn 
with  twi)  \<'nomous  ti'rth  >»hi(*h  are  wantini;  in  the  other  ani- 
mals:  thev  are  ralU'd  I'Uw  and  ni:ili<*c.  The  <ire<*ks,  t(Hi,  wi-re 
skillfd  in  their  us<*,  as  tin-  lii»rriltl«*  picture  pn»ves  which 
Tliu(*\<!iii«-s  giv«'s  iif  th<*  h<*lf-lai**>r:iti<iii  of  this  nation.  I!ut 
with  tilt*  excf|»tii»ii  of  p:irti«'til:ir  |M'rHi»ii:iliti<*s  liki*  Thuc%did«-« 
an<i  riatn.  th**  ancients  wen*  not  i'mhscIous  of  tin*  awfiiln«'^s 
lit  thi'  thiiiir;  it  «iiil  n<»t  smii  tn  U*  iiirniiipatible  with  thnr 
drniands  ufHin  huinaii  ii:ttur*\  Cliristiatiity  h:is  raised  iIk 
htaihlard  :  it  iiifasuri*.s  man  by  tlii'  jii>ti(*r  and  h<ilin*'<4i  irf 
G<h|,  whit'h  havr  iNTuiiif  iiH'urnati'  in  Jfsus.  This  uarof 
frelinir.  tini.  has  bfi>ii  iiitlilii»ly  iiiiprr*«M'il  ii|Nm  us.  It  is 
ini|Mi4silii«*  for  us  t<»  arrcpt  *\:\  :ih  mmplarently  as  did  thr 
(•n-^'kH,  t«i  <-  >iit*  iiiplate  iiur  li-><  •«  with  surh  S4*lf-Hati^farti«»n  as 
was  |iu.**siiil«*  t<i  the   Gri-t<ks  and    Unmans,     t krcasiunally,  st 
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some  neo-humanistic  funeral,  the  Horatian  Integer  vitce  sceler- 
isqtie  purus^  is  sung ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  song 
would  sound  oppressive  to  the  dead  man,  if  he  could  hear  it ; 
perhaps  it  would  remind  him  of  the  beginning  of  that  prayer 
of  the  Pharisee :  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  pub- 
can  !  And  would  the  concluding  lines  of  the  song  about  the 
sweetly  laughing  Lalage  be  likely  to  have  a  pleasant  ring  in 
his  ears  at  such  a  time  ?  Perhaps  the  old  Good  Friday  hymn 
would  be  more  to  his  taste :  "  0  Christ,  thou  lamb  of  God, 
thou  who  bearest  the  sins  of  this  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us."  The  proud  words  of  the  dying  Julian  —  "I  die  without 
remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without  sin  "  —  we  too  might  possibly 
utter  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  but  can  we  utter  them  before 
the  tribunal  of  our  own  conscience,  before  the  tribunal  of 
God? 

The  third  great  truth  which  Christianity  has  impressed 
upon  us  is  :  The  world  lives  by  the  vicarious  death  of  the  just 
and  innocent.  Whatever  system-loving  theology  may  have 
made  of  it,  it  remains  the  profoundest  philosophical-historical 
truth.  The  nations  owe  their  existence  to  the  willingness  of 
the  best  and  the  most  unselfish,  the  strongest  and  the  purest, 
to  offer  themselves  for  sacrifice.  Whatever  humanity  pos- 
sesses of  the  highest  good  has  been  achieved  by  such  men, 
and  their  reward  has  been  misunderstanding,  contempt,  exile, 
and  death.  The  history  of  humanity  is  the  history  of  martyr- 
dom ;  the  text  to  the  sermon  which  is  called  the  history  of 
mankind  is  the  text  to  the  Good  Friday  sermon  from  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  According  to  an 
old  legend,  an  innocent  life  must  be  walled  up  in  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building  if  it  is  to  endure.  This  belief  might  have 
been  taken  from  history ;  history,  too,  immures  innocent  lives 
in  the  foundations  of  its  structures.  Among  the  institutions 
of  the  Western  world,  the  church  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  the 
most  enduring;  its  foundation  is  laid  in  the  vicarious  death  of 
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Christ ;  for  which  reason  the  old  church  followed  the  sogge*- 
tive  custom  of  placing  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  sacrifice  in 
the  centre  of  the  religious  church  life.  —  The  question  has 
often  been  debated :  What  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which  has  often  been  reported  dead  and 
regarded  as  dead  ?  The  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the 
masses?  Their  childish  fear  of  things  which  do  not  exist? 
Or  the  firmness  of  the  church  organization?  Tlie  prudence 
of  its  leaders  ?  The  sup|>ort  which  it  receives  from  the  lords 
of  tliis  earth  ?  Perhaps  all  of  these  contribute  something, 
although  we  might  also  say  these  are  the  very  things  which 
mure  than  once  brought  the  church  to  the  verge  of  ruin«  The 
real  8i*cret  most  likelv  is  that  men  and  women  have  alwavs 
found  in  it  the  strength  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  Even  though 
tht*ir  number  was  not  great,  yet  so  precious  and  effective  is 
sacrifice  that  it  has  l>een  able  to  counteract  the  debasing  and 
pernicious  influence  of  the  many  who  used  the  church  as  a 
means  of  giKxl  living.  —  Protestantism,  too,  owes  what  liring 
fort!4*  it  |M>ssc*sses  to  this  fact.  And  so  it  will  also  be  in  the 
future.  Christianity  will  not  l>e  preserved  by  privy  counsel- 
lot's  and  professors,  it  can  only  Ix*  pn*served  by  those  who  are 
n*ailv  to  work,  to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  it. 

That  is  the  eternal  meaninir  of  the  U'lief  in  the  divinitr  of 
Je.suH.  Pafranisni  endows  its  p>ds  with  happin«*ss,  lii*autT, 
splendor,  and  honor;  the  kings  and  lords  of  thr  earth  an? 
nioHt  like  thrni.  (^hristianitv  r(H*<»LMiizes  (hxI  in  the  form  of 
thf  lowliest  of  all  the  rhildrcMi  of  mi*n  ;  He  was  the  most 
d«*h)>is(*<l  and  most  unworthy  anionir  th(*ui,  full  of  suffering 
and  si(*knt*ss«  This  form  (hmI  rhoso  wlien  he  iHrcame  Hesh. 
W)iiH*\(*r  wislirs  to  iniairino  <tod  as  man,  says  the  Christian 
faith.  Irt  him  not  think  of  tli<-  victor  on  tho  field  of  Itattle, 
of  the  kintf  in  his  purple,  of  a  wIm*  and  honon*d  man  whom 
e\«Ty  oiif  admires,  but  let  liini  picture  to  himself  a  man  who 
sufTcrs  rvfrvUiinir  an<l  fudun^  ••vrrvthinir,  who  U^ani  the  sin 
of  th<*  whole  race  u|Min  his  hliuuldci's,  and  who  remains  cun- 
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stant  in  all  his  sufferings,  who  exhibits  infinite  patience  and 
kindness,  who  turns  even  upon  his  tormentors  a  look  of 
infinite  love  and  pity.  That  is  the  picture  of  the  all-good 
in  human  form,  that  is  God  himself.  "  To  be  good  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  suffer  evil,  and  to  persevere  therein  to  the  end." 

Joined  with  these  three  elements  is  a  fourth :  the  longing 
for  the  transcendent  Antiquity  was  satisfied  with  the  earth ; 
the  modern  era  has  never  been  wholly  free  from  the  feeling 
that  the  given  reality  is  inadequate.  Something  of  the  mood 
which  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Occident  —  the  feeling 
that  the  real  home  of  the  soul  is  not  on  earth,  that  this  life  is 
a  pilgrimage  in  a  foreign  land — constantly  confronts  us  in  the 
poetry  and  in  the  life  of  the  modern  age,  and  not  only  among 
those  who  accept  the  teachings  of  primitive  Christianity,  but 
also  among  the  children  of  the  world.  There  are  people 
who  believe  that  the  time  for  transcendent  religion  has 
passed,  that  a  religion  of  morality  will  take  its  place.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  future  will  bear  them  out.  The  old  theolog- 
ical m'etaphysic  of  the  dogma  may  indeed  pass  away,  and  I 
fondly  hope  with  the  friends  of  ethical  culture  that  religious 
living  will  more  and  more  take  the  place  of  religious  believ- 
ing ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Western  nations  will  ever 
be  wholly  free  from  the  need  of  creating,  with  prophetic  long- 
ing, a  reality  of  a  higher  order  beyond  the  given  world.  Even 
for  a  man  like  Goethe,  who  stands  firmly  upon  the  earth  and 
joyfully  appropriates  it  with  his  entire  being,  it  has  always 
been  the  deepest  yearning  of  his  heart  to  gaze  into  a  bound- 
less, purer  realm,  in  which  everything  that  the  hazy  atmo- 
sphere of  our  narrow  earthly  existence  encompasses  dissolves 
and  vanishes. 

After  all  this,  we  may  say  :  The  mixture,  antagonism,  and 
reconciliation  of  Christian  and  Greek  elements  is  character- 
istic of  the  modern  conception  of  life  and  the  world.  There 
are  times  when  the  former,  and  there  are  times  when  the 

latter,  preponderates ;  the  time  for  which  Paul  Gerhardt  sang 

11 
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felt  otherwise  than  the  age  of  enlightennicnti  and  the  genera- 
tion  for  which  nilhelm  Mi^Uter  and  the  Roman  Elegi€$  were 
written.  But  even  here  bcarta  have  never  been  wanting  that 
have  sought  and  found  consolation  and  deliverance  from 
earthly  Horrow  in  the  harsh  sublimity  of  the  church  hymns. 
And  not  only  do  these  contrasta  exist  together  in  the  same 
age :  they  also  exist  together  in  the  same  heart.  Friederich 
Lanjias  the  author  of  the  IlUtortf  of  MatcrialiMm^  who  was  a 
thorough-going  dis<*iple  of  the  nuKlern  con(H.'ption  of  the  uni* 
verse  and  life,  once,  S4i  wo  are  told  in  his  biography «'  bad  a 
con\'ersation  with  the  philosopher  Cberweg  concerning  the 
future  of  religion  or  the  religion  of  the  future.  I^aiige 
demanded  that  there  be  added  to  the  cheerful  modem  build* 
ing  in  the  (rnM*k  t<*mplo  style,  at  least  a  Ctothic  chapel  for 
troubled  hearts,  and  to  the  national  worshi|>  certain  festivals, 
during  which  the  happy  mortal,  too,  niiirht  buirn  to  plunge  tu« 
to  the  abvHH  of  miKcry  and  again  find  that  Ik*  was  as  needy  of 
salvation  as  the  unhappy  and  <'v«»n  the  wicked.  In  i»ur  modrm 
Christianity  miH«*ry  and  contrition  are  the  rule,  the  feeling  of 
rh«*erfnl  exaltation  and  th«*  juy  of  victory  tlu*  exci'ption :  he 
dt'sirctl  to  revfi'ti**  thiti  onltT.  liut  **  imt  tn  iirnore  the  gl<*omy 
iibadow  which,  aftt*r  all,  arri>ui|>aiiies  our  «*ntire  lift*.**  Tlie 
chun*h  livuin^t.  too,  lit*  wi^ll1Mi  to  adopt  into  the  nev 
worship:  and  to  rU'rwi'^'s  protrntintr  cpirstion  :  *'  Which  on«\ 
for  I'xanipli'?"  h**  at  on«'e  rrplifd  :    (f  ll>tnpt  roif   lilut  uh^i 

It  H«*«*inH  til  iii«'.  wi'  may  n'tranl  Lan^«'  as  a  typical  rcpre- 
Montatixf  <if  tilt*  iiiiii|«*rii  111:111  in  his  attitiitlr  to  the  op|)iiKition 
iH'tuffii  ilrlitiiism  aiiil  ('liri.-iii.iiiit\ .  as  a  more  typical  n*prc- 
snitatiu'  tlian  tin*  Huuh'^^hat  uii(>-«*idri|  riH*r\vrg,  wh«)  inclin* « 
III  a  har*«h  Ih'/IimI  •i-i;/iuati*«iii  Fdi*  ih*'  iiit«'lliM*tualIv-treini'd 
loiririan  th«'  d;lTiri*ii««'»  an*  iniTnnrilalili'.  afid  lu»  «oes  in  llw 
attempt  t<i  riMMnril*'  tlirm  a  l.ii'k  ••!  ('■•n>«i>it4'ii<*y  ;  thf  |>sychoI'>- 
giftt  and  socio|M.:..'«t.  !•>  ulioin  ii<  1111.11./  liianan  is  alien,  sees  thr 
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predisposition  to  both  tendencies  in  the  human  soul,  and  ex- 
periences them  himself  in  his  own  heart. 

Indeed,  if  man  were  a  purely  logical  being,  then  he  would 
have  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  these  extremes;  the 
affirmation  and  the  negation  of  this  earthly  life,  Hellenic  love 
of  life  and  Christian  yearning  for  deliverance  from  all  that 
is  transitory,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  contradictory 
opposites,  between  which  there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
But  man  is  not  mere  intelligence,  his  inner  life  is  not  a  logi- 
cal mechanism  which  rejects  everything  contradictory ;  he  is 
also  and  primarily  a  willing  and  feeling  being,  a  being  that 
experiences  pleasure  and  pain,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate, 
admiration  and  contempt.  The  judgments,  too,  which  he  pro- 
nounces as  such  a  being  he  endeavors  to  comprehend  into  a 
system ;  thus  arise  the  different  conceptions  of  life,  and  the 
interpretations  of  the  world  based  upon  them,  the  religious 
systems.  The  greatest  opposition  which  exists  between  them 
is  that  obtaining  between  culture-religions,  or  world-affirm- 
ing religions,  and  religions  of  redemption.  But  extremes 
do  not  exclude  each  other  here  as  in  scientific  systems.  In 
cosmology  one  accepts  either  the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Coper- 
nican  system.  When,  however,  we  deal  with  systems  of 
world-conceptions  and  life-conceptions,  which  have  their  deep- 
est roots  in  feeling,  the  case  is  different ;  here  the  lines  are 
not  so  sharply  drawn,  there  is  more  inconsistency,  mixture, 
approximation, — nay  these  are  in  a  certain  sense  natural 
and  necessary. 

Every  man  experiences  the  great  extremes  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  health  and  sickness,  youth  and  old  age,  life  and  death  ; 
he  suffers  good  and  evil  from  men,  he  arouses  and  feels  love 
and  hatred,  trust  and  distrust,  admiration  and  contempt. 
No  one,  therefore,  is  absolutely  unfamiliar  with  the  ex- 
tremes of  happiness  and  worldly  joy,  and  disappointment, 
disgust,  world-weariness,  and  satiety  of  life.  Inasmuch  as 
every  mood  is  absolute  while  it  lasts,  and  steeps  the  whole 
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world  and  all  life  in  its  color,  wo  may  say  that  tlie  tendenoj 
is  temporarily  present  in  every  man  to  produce  these  two 
systems,  the  optimistic  and  the  pessimistic.  Every  one  has 
in  his  own  ex|»eric*nce8,  the  fundamental  conditions  at  least 
for  understanding  both  systems.  It  will  de|)end  upon  bis 
tem|>erament  and  his  ex|K*riences,  which  of  them  will  gain 
the  supremacy,  and  linully  become  habitual  with  him.  But 
in  some  form  or  other  both  will  be  present;  in  some  form 
or  other  he  will  cuiploy  them  both  to  univertalize  his  tem- 
porary mood.  To  men  like  Goethe  and  Wilhelm  von  Hum* 
boldt,  who  u(*n*  aitle  U^autifully  to  develop  and  happily  to 
exercise  healthy  und  remarkable  natural  {Niwers,  under  happy 
and  a|)propriat<'  conditions,  the  Hellenic  eonception  of  life*  a 
worldly  optimism,  was  In^coming  and  natural.  Hut  moments 
were  not  wanting  even  in  (t<K*the*s  life  when  he  entertained 
other  feelings  towards  (Christianity  than  averhion  to  the  cruss, 
for  did  he  not  once  call  Saint  FilijM)  Neri  his  haint  ?  And 
perha|»s  IIumlN>Idt  was  not  always  in  the  mood  which  once 
prrmipted  him  to  write  that  even  in  the  hour  of  death  a  few 
versert  from  llomrr.  ev»»n  thoiiirh  thev  U»  taken  from  the  rata- 
loiTUe  of  ships,  uonid  In*  more  ronsolintr  and  elevutint;  than 
anythimr  in  the  wurM.  ih\  the  <»tlier  hand,  wh<H'ver  is 
endowed  with  a  l^Ioouiv  tein)M*ramont  and  has  sn(Tere<l  frreat 
misfortunes,  mhorver  ha**  lM*#'n  disapisiinted  anil  ill-treated 
by  UH'u,  w)MH*\cr  has  erred  mu(*h  and  sinned  much,  or 
fN'rliaps  l(M>ks  Itaek  u)N)n  a  \vr<M*ked  life.  %vill  In*  more  in- 
clined to  S4>ik  and  find  rest  in  a  view  that  absidutelv 
repudiates  this  truMMTal  life,  aiiil  lfH»kH  forward  to  deliver- 
aure  and  th**  Inn  :ift«-r :  llainann  and  Se|Hi|M*nhauer  %iere 
natures  of  this  kind  Hut  t)i«  ir  lives,  tint.  wi*re  not  devoid 
of  ex|N»ri»'ne«-H  wliirh  enabled  tln-m  to  aj>preri:ite  the  Hellenic 
Coneeptjou  of  ?li«  un!\«*rs«>.  In  tb«-  re|»ns«*nt:itii»ns  of  art  at 
least,  .^^cliojH'niiaiirr  eonteni|»lati's  reality  with  pleanurc  and 
love. 

Mort*o\er,  tli«   •>  me*  mixture  of  n|»|ii»hites  i?i  not  watitiui;  in 
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the  earlier  civilizations.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  feeling  of  the  transitoriness  and  nothingness  of  the 
earthly.  How  often  the  feeling  of  worldnsorrow  and  weari- 
jiess  of  life  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  their  poetry,  in 
Homer,  in  the  tragic  poets!  And  so,  conversely,  a  naive 
love  of  nature  is  not  wanting  in  the  Gospels ;  Jesus  in  the 
parables  lovingly  contemplates  the  life  of  nature ;  and  with 
what  love  and  pleasure  his  gaze  rests  upon  the  children ! 
And  Saint  Augustine  surely  did  not  always  think,  in  his 
direct  daily  intercourse  with  men,  of  the  system  according 
to  which  the  natural  virtues  are  splendid  vices. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  say,  the  systems  of  ethical  nat- 
uralism and  supranaturalism,  carried  out  consistently,  are 
logical  schemes,  that  do  not,  like  natural-historical  defini- 
tions, directly  express  the  life,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the 
actual  man.  They  mark  a  relation  of  the  soul  to  reality  as 
it  would  be  if  certain  experiences  and  moods  were  the  only 
ones.  The  real  life  oscillates  between  extreme  moods,  and 
the  judgment  on  life  and  reality  correspondingly  wavers  be- 
tween these  extreme  formulae.  This  is  true  of  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  of  the  life  of  nations  and  times.  The 
theoretical  value  of  such  conceptual  schemes  consists  in  this, 
that  they  are  an  indirect  means  of  understanding  and  deter- 
mining reality.  They  have  the  significance  of  artificial  lines, 
of  co-ordinate  axes,  by  which  we  may  determine  for  the  infinite 
variety  of  living  forms  their  place  in  the  historical-moral  world. 
It  is  the  same  here  as  with  the  definitions  of  the  temperaments 
or  the  forms  of  the  state,  which  do  not,  as  we  know,  immedi- 
ately express  or  describe  the  concrete  reality,  but  serve,  as 
logical  schemes,  indirectly  to  comprehend  and  describe  it. 

More  important  than  the  theoretical  value  of  these  schemes 
is  the  practical  value  of  the  two  great  forms  of  life  and  their 
self-expression  in  poetry  and  art.  They  supply  the  modern 
nations  with  the  spiritual  forms  for  the  great  modes  and 
jnoods  of  life.     In  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  life  of  the 
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sainU,  the  sister  of  charity  finds  the  models  which  elerate 
and  strengthen  her  in  her  culling;  from  the  songrs  of  Paul 
Gerhardt  the  sick  and  troubled  soul  derives  consolation  and 
comfort  I  wonder  how  a  (treek  consoled  himself  when  he 
was  sick  and  weak.  Or  were  the  Greeks  never  sick?  And. 
conversely,  in  the  great  figures  of  Grei*k  and  Ronion  history* 
in  the  vigorous  clof]uence  of  Demosthenes,  the  Germans 
sought  and  found  the  means  to  revive  the  courage  of  a 
vanc|uished  people,  and  to  direct  it  towanls  the  goal  of  free- 
dom and  greatness.  And  so  even  now  the  |MK*ms  of  Homer 
may  inculcate  in  the  souls  of  our  boys  the  first  exampl«*«  of 
youthful  love  of  honor  and  prudence,  manly  vigor  and  dig- 
nity. The  advantage  of  this  long  and  varied  preliminary  his* 
tory  is  that  it  oflTi^rs  us  clearly  define^!  conceptions,  according 
to  our  diflren*nt  natures  and  talents,  our  different  fortunes 
and  life-ex|terienccs.  And  we  arc  therefore  un(|uestionably 
justified  in  intrcnlucing  our  young  men  to  Ixith  worlds,  to 
that  of  antiquity  and  that  of  ChriHtianity,  n«it  merely  in 
order  to  give  them  historical  knowledge,  but  to  enable  them 
to  contetuplat4'  tlie  diiTen*nt  lots  of  life,  ho  that  each  one  may 
pnidently  select  that  which  in  tittiuL'  for  him.  But  for  that 
very  reason  we  hIioiiM  nut  obliterate  iin«i  dull  the  op|MMiition 
iM'tween  those  grrat  hi*«toriral  fornm  of  life,  but  should  clearly 
define  it.  Kacb  of  tbmi  can  supply  us  with  figures  of  inner 
great neiiH  and  |N-rf4*ctiMn,  wbirb,  ns  typical  examples,  will 
forever  pn-nrrvt*  tbeir  |m»w«t  of  attraction. 

>o  much  f«»r  tin-  9uf'j*<tirr  compatibility  of  the  two  types  of 
a  |»i'rfect  lifr.  It  i.H  really  [toHhible  to  admire  Saint  Francis 
and  at  the  hani«'  tim**  t^i  fe<'I  a  hearty  and  i:rat«*ful  swn|>athy 
with  a  nature  like  <HH'tbi**H,  however  far  apart  tbt*ir  ideals  of 

life  niav  U*,  obiiM-tixilv  ci»nsid<'red.     t)hlv  wr  must  not  desire 

•  •  •  • 

to  can«ini/e  toM-tbr  i»r  l<».k  t>>r  pbili»'«<*pby  and  culture  in  tlie 
saint, —  rath«T  wt-  h)i*iuM  ^i-e  tbe  |Hi!»iti\e  elements  in  U>th. 
VfA,  w«*  ^ball  Ih'  rom|M-llriI  to  bay  that  a  world  com|KiSc*d  of 
n<i:bing  but  holy  iM'tfLMrn  would  Ih.»  as  tir«'S<»nie  as  it  is  imp 
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sible ;  the  saints  need  the  children  of  the  world  as  a  foil  to 
set  them  off. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  word  concerning  an  objective 
approximation,  which  becomes  apparent  when  we  compare 
the  two  types  with  a  third,  to  which  they  are  both  opposed. 

We  may  distinguish  between  three  conceptions  of  a  good 
life,  and  accordingly  between  three  forms  of  conduct.  The 
first  seeks  the  good  in  sensuous  enjoyment ;  the  second  finds 
it  in  the  exercise  of  humanrspiritucd  powers  in  a  varied  dvili- 
zation  ;  the  third,  at  last,  transcends  the  earth  and  discovers 
the  goal  of  life  in  t?ie  blessedness  of  the  hereqfter^  which  is  here 
enjoyed  in  anticipation.  The  first  view  is,  according  to  the 
Greek  belief,  the  ideal  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians;  the  second, 
that  of  the  Cheeks  ;  the  third,  that  of  the  Christians. 

It  is  plain  that  the  second  and  third  views  make  common 
cause  against  the  first.  The  rule  of  reason,  the  limitation 
and  discipline  of  the  sensuous  desires,  is  demanded  by  both 
as  the  precondition  of  perfection.  So  far  as  that  goes,  an  ascetic 
element  is  by  no  means  wanting  even  in  Greek  morality ;  it 
is  strongly  enough  emphasized  by  Plato,  the  Stoics,  and  still 
more  by  the  later  philosophers.  Indeed,  the  word  asceticism 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  —  it  signifies,  first  of 
all,  the  discipline  of  the  animal  nature,  which  was  practised  in 
the  gymnasia,  and  also  that  of  the  inner  life,  which  was 
practised  in  the  philosopher-schools.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  Paul  is  familiar  with  the  figure.  —  Of  course,  Christi- 
anity with  its  demand  of  self-denial  and  holiness,  goes  much 
further  than  Greek  asceticism,  which  always  remained  more 
or  less  a  form  of  self-preservation ;  the  development  and  exer- 
cise of  the  spiritual  powers  in  philosophy  and  science  formed 
the  positive  content  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  discipline 
of  the  senses  was  demanded. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  also  find  attempts  at  a 
positive  treatment  of  the  mundane  world  in  Christianity ; 
among  them,  for  example,  the  governance  of  human  life  ac- 
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cording  to  the  principle  of  brotherly  love,  the  perfection  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The  love  of  neighbor  bccoaieti  a 
definite  and  tangible  thing  only  in  case  an  earthly  goal  is  pre- 
8up|io8ed,  which  it  is  the  function  of  love  to  assist  in  attaining. 
And  a  Christian  doctrine,  a  kind  of  science,  almi  existed  oven 
at  the  beginnings  of  Christianity ;  and  blessedn«*ss  consists 
in  contemplating  OimI.  When  Christianity  began  to  develop 
as  a  {lernianent  historical  form  of  life,  when  the  ex|)CCtatioQ 
of  an  early  end  of  the  world  failtMl  to  be  rralized,  the  iNjsitive 
elements  were  unfolded ;  in  the  church  a  universal  form  of 
life  was  produced,  in  theology  a  Christian  science,  in  wor- 
ship a  motive  and  tendency  to  art.  That  the  (*raeco- Roman 
example  exercised  a  highly  im|>ortunt  influence  in  all  this 
was  natural  and  inevitable  ;  living  in  the  world  and  attempt* 
ing  to  |»ervade  the  world,  Christianity  adopted  some  of  the 
forniH  of  the  world. 

Thus  we  have  an  approximation  of  the  extremes  from  both 
sides.  The  inner  fundamental  opposition  remains,  the  ideal 
of  {lerfection  is  <|uite  difTerent  in  either  cum*  ;  but  still  there 
an*  approximatiouH  and  agriH'ments,  not  only  in  minor  ptiints. 
And  this  made  it  |Mmhible,  wh(*n  the  church  abandoned  its 
original  excluHi\cnrH.H  as  a  community  <»f  Haints,  for  a  br«»ad 
stnitum  to  bf  fonu«'d.  within  the  church,  lietwe«*n  pure  (tn*eks 
and  pure  (Miristians,  com|»oscd  of  HU<*h  as  Hou^lit  to  combine 
in  their  liv«>H  riirintian  and  Ilrllcnic  I'lruK'Htn,  liolin«*tMi  and 
worldly  iM^auty  and  cultun*.  faith  and  philoHophy.  We  can 
readilv  und«'r^tand  whv  nuch  |>erHonH  nhiMild  havr  frit  inclined 
to  minimi/«',  a^  much  an  (KMsiblc,  the  difTrrrnreH  lN.*twivn  the 
two  rl«*ni*'htH  of  their  Hi»ulH.  Whoever  l<M>kH  at  things  histori* 
rallv  will,  it  ;h  true,  denv  the  Hiuiilaritv  lH*tW4*4»n  Hellenic 
humanitv  aiiil  Christian  hi>lineHK,  but  be  will  not  doubt  the 
Hul»;«*etive  f^iiierrity  **{  r*iii\ictioh  in  those  \ilio  do  minimixc 
the  tlifTfrehe«'H,  and  be  will  n^eoifni/e  tli<-  nubjfctive  |MMifilbiIity 
of  reconciJiiiLT  tie  h«'  o|i|Hi!%it«*ii  in  buniau  naturt>,  an  well  an  its 
objective  |M>iiAibility  in  the  two  gn*at  birktorical  forms  of  life. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MEDIiEVAL  AND  MODERN  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  i 

1.    The  theological  moral  philosophy. 

The  supranaturalistic-religious  conception  of  life  and  con- 
duct, representing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  two  possible  courses 
of  life,  is  of  very  great  interest  to  every  thinking  man.  Not 
80  great  is  our  interest  in  the  attempts  of  the  theologians  to 
construct  a  systematic  ethics  upon  this  view.  These  attempts 
lack  the  fundamental  precondition  of  theoretical  interest: 
the  desire  to  solve,  by  means  of  an  unprejudiced  investigation, 
the  problems  which  life  propounds  to  the  acting  and  judging 
man.  Theology  finds  an  answer  for  all  questions  in  revela- 
tion ;  the  Sacred  Scriptures  determine  with  absolute  authority 
not  only  the  faith,  but  also  the  rules  of  life.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  simply  to  establish,  to  understand,  and  to  arrange 
the  given  content,  to  defend  it  against  pagan  and  heretical 
errors,  and  finally  and  above  all  to  make  it  fruitful  for  life. 
The  moral  sermon,  the  edifying  interpretation,  puts  a  check 
upon  scientific  research. 

The  possibility  of  a  really  scientific  ethics,  an  independent 
theory  of  action,  is  absolutely  precluded  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  church  Christianity.  Greek  ethics  tries  to  dis- 
cover by  what  conduct  the  goal  of  all  human  striving,  eudae- 
moniaj  can  be  naturally  realized.  The  Christian,  too,  strives 
for  happiness,  if  we  take  this  term  in  the  widest  sense,  but 

1  [For  mediieval  ethics  see  the  references  on  pp.  35  and  65 ;  also  the  works 
of  Stockl,  Hanr^aa,  and  Rousselot  on  the  historj  of  scholastic  philosophj. 
—  T«.l 
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he  finds  it  not  in  this  earthly  life,  but  in  transmondane 
blesBcdncM,  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  already  re> 
ceives  a  foretaste  in  this  life,  in  the  happy  feeling  of  peace 
with  God.  Eternal  blessedness  is  not,  however,  like  Greek 
eudaemonia,  the  natural  effect  of  a  certain  mode  of  life,  but 
is  bestowed  by  God  as  an  act  of  grace  upon  those  who  do 
His  will.  His  will,  however.  He  has  declared  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  function  of  the  moralist  is  therefore  not 
scientifically  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  happiness  which 
are  necessary  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  to  interpret 
and  systematize  the  existing  divine  commands.  If  the  will 
of  (fod  is  |KJsited  as  the  final  and  sole  cause  of  the  differ* 
ence  lietween  good  and  bad,  then  there  is  no  recognizable 
natural  connection  between  the  goal  of  life  and  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  final  consequence  of  this  conception  is  drawn 
in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  a  few  of  the  moU  im- 
portant phenomena  in  this  group  of  literntun'. 

We  may  regard  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  ex- 
|K)fiition  of  Christian  ethics  the  treatise  of  St.  Ambrose  on 
th«*  duties  of  the  clergy  (•/#•  ♦>/R**iu  minUtrorum).  In  form  hr 
folldWrt  (*icfro*s  Work  on  duti«'H;  tlic  n<>w  content  is.  so  far  as 
|i(iH*«il>le,  inM*rted  into  the  srhrnie  of  tliL*  four  cardinal  virtues. 
Tli«*  auth<»r  canditilv  declarcn  that  he  can'*  v«rv  little  for  the 
form  of  the  inv«>»titmtioii ;  to  tin*  ohjrrtinti  that  he  does  n<>t 
pr(M*eed  HyNtvmatically  in  iiin  ri»nstnirtion  of  i*tliics,  he  an- 
swers: **  Ihit  that  is  the  biiHineKs  of  the  art  of  l^nric,  first  to 
define  the  concept  of  duty  and  then  to  divide  it  into  its  kinds: 
we,  however,  iiliun  theory  {no$  autrm  fui/imus  ttrttm);  we 
brinu'  to  vi«'W  the  examples  of  the  anei-ntorn,  in  order  thert*l>y 
moHt  effectually  to  uru'e  others  to  imitate  them.*' '  The  e\- 
aniples  nn-  mostly  tak<'n  from  thu  writinirn  nf  the  old  Testa- 
ment. ThtB  is  fiuite  natural ;  the  N<  w  Testament  d«ies  nut 
aim  at  th«'  < titahlishment  of  a  uorMly  order;  fur  from  it     Iti* 
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deed,  an  ethics  that  adapts  itself  to  a  life  in  this  world  will 
find  it  hard  to  handle.  The  Old  Testament  is  indispensable 
to  a-  church  that  endeavors  to  regulate  our  daily  conduct  by 
means  of  moral  legislation.  Still,  it  remains  a  curious  fact 
that  Ambrose,  himself  a  Roman,  now  finds  it  possible  to  refer 
the  Romans  to  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of  the  Jews  as  their 
ancestors. 

The  later  moralists,  and  first  among  them  Augustine,  add 
to  the  four  cardinal  virtues  the  three  theological  virtues, 
faith,  love,  and  hope,  thus  completing  the  sacred  number 
seven.  Corresponding  to  these  seven  virtues  are  seven  fun- 
damental forms  of  sin  :  pride,  avarice,  anger,  gluttony,  licen- 
tiousness, melancholy,  dullness  (acedia,  d/diSeuL,  satiety  of 
life  would  perhaps  be  the  most  appropriate  translation).  The 
expositions  are  fond  of  describing  the  Christian  life  as  a 
battle  against  these  powers  of  darkness  which  obstruct  the 
entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  ^^  Forces  and  counter- 
forces  are  arranged,  the  dangers  are  brought  to  light,  a  speci- 
fied number  of  virtues  and  sins  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
seven  to  eight  fundamental  names  on  both  sides,  and  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  Isaiah  besides ;  this  entire  apparatus,  which 
was  capable  of  still  greater  elaboration,  served  to  keep  before 
the  mind  the  thought  of  the  constant  conflict  going  on  be- 
tween the  two  forces."  ^ 

The  rules  of  monachism  were  formulated  according  to  the 
same  principles.  Their  aim  was  to  fashion  the  entire  sur- 
roundings so  that  the  realization  of  Christian  perfection 
might  be  facilitated  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The 
state  of  holiness  might  also  be  attained  outside  of  the  cloister, 
it  did  not  consist  in  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  monastic 
life ;  but  this  life  was  supposed  to  be  the  easiest  road  to  per- 
fection ;  all  obstacles  and  hindrances  which  life  in  the  world 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  were  here  removed,  so  far 

1  Gats,  Hiitory  of  Christian  Ethics,  I.,  192.  The  two  yolames  of  this  work 
giTe  a  detailed  accoant  of  theological  morals. 
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as  was  possible.  The  monastery  was  the  citadel  in  which  the 
warriors  of  Christ  defended  themselves,  under  the  most  favor> 
able  conditions,  against  the  attacks  which  Satan  diroctad 
against  them  in  the  form  of  the  flesh  and  the  world. 

The  monastic  rules  circumscribed  the  life  of  Christian  per- 
fection, while  a  lotrrr  limit  was  reached  for  the  average  Chris- 
tian life  in  the  confessional  and  the  |)enitential  system, 
which  were  gradually  more  definitely  formulated.  When  the 
church  lH*camo  state,  and  entire  nations  wore  received  into 
Cliristianity,  it  was  of  course  no  longer  {>ossible  to  carry  out 
the  demand  of  a  separation  from  the  world.  As  the  world 
became  less  objectionable,  rs|>ecially  on  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  church  grew  less  timid 
in  recognizing  the  institutions  and  aspirations  of  the  world. 
Worldly  feelings  and  a  worldly  uukIo  of  life  U*came  more 
and  more  compatible  with  memliershiii  in  the  church,  ihk 
the  other  haii<I,  a  minimum  of  right4*ousnoHs  was  demanded 
from  all  memlx*rs  as  a  new  law,  and  ecclesiastical  {penalties 
were  im[)osed  Ufion  unlawful  acts  and  omissions.  In  the 
pc*nancc-books,  which  l>ecanie  necessary,  eH|H*cially  when 
Christianity  was  transplanted  to  (tcrmanir  soil,  wo  have  the 
origin  of  a  cliurrh  morality  in  tlio  form  of  a  l«*gal  system. 

2.  It  is  not  my  pur|N>se,  nor  am  I  abb*,  to  givr  <*ven  an 
outliiH*  of  the  liiHtory  of  t/uui^f/iral  ethirt  (lurinir  the  Middle 
Ac«'S  and  ni<Hi<*rn  times.  I  shall  cont(Mit  mvrM.>lf  with  indi- 
eating  tin*  nature  of  tluH  sci(*ncr.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  character- 
ized by  the  d«*Hire  to  combine  ChriHtian  liolim^HH  and  human 
jMTfrrtion.  Hoth  tb«'  i*x  </iriii«i,  the  di\ino  law,  given  by 
revrlatinn  and  autht-ntirally  int«Tprit<Ml  by  the  church,  and 
tbo  if  J  ntitunr^  the  law  of  |M>rf<M*tion  impn'Sfknl  U|>un  the 
things  by  tb«*  Creator  and  n-ro'jnj/jMl  by  tb«*  n*asun,  m^rc 
ac(M*pt«*d  as  sources  nf  kn<iwl«  (l'j«'.  Tin*  univtTsal  human 
dutifS  might  Ik.*  dcdiircMi  e\rn  from  the  latter;  hore  the 
attempt  «»f  Arintotb*  scrvrd  as  tb«*  patt<*rii  :  U^sidi^,  this  law 
was  tb«*  Mjbsidiarv  r%i)tirrc  in  all  ^a^<-li  wliere  n-wlation  failed 
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to  give  express  commands.  The  specifically  Christian-relig- 
ious duties,  on  the  other  hand,  were  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  laws  of  the  church. 

Within  the  Catholic  church  this  form  of  moral  theology  has 
continued  without  change  down  to  the  present  time.  When 
we  take  up  one  of  the  more  modern  works  in  this  field  —  for 
example,  the  widely-read  and  much  admired  book  of  the  Jesuit 
P.  Gury  ^  —  what  first  surprises  one  not  acquainted  with 
this  literature  is  its  impersonal-juristical  character  ;  the  author 
presents  a  legal  system,  giving  proofs  and  motives,  interpre- 
tations and  precedents.  The  second  surprising  fact  is  that 
time  seems  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  such  works. 
A  number  of  authorities,  continuing  without  interruption  from 
the  beginnings  of  scholastic  theology  down  to  the  present, 
accompany  the  entire  exposition ;  writers  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  are  quoted  by  the  side  of  those  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  as  living  and  recognized  authori- 
ties. It  is  as  though  history  had  left  no  trace  upon  this  sys- 
tem ;  only  occasionally  do  we  notice  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  work  of  the  nineteenth  century :  namely,  when  an  institu- 
tion or  a  defect  of  the  present  gives  rise  to  a  question  and  a 
response.  —  This  branch  of  science  owes  its  origin  to  the  con- 
fessional and  the  penitential  system.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
father-confessor  to  know  what  is  duty,  what  sin,  what  is  the 
degree  of  the  sin,  and  where  on  the  other  hand  the  domain 
of  the  allowable  begins.  This  determines  the  form :  sharply 
defined  definitions,  their  logical  consequences,  finally  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  and  difficulties.  The  formal  principle  of 
authority  in  this  system  is  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in 
the  ten  commandments  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  general. 
The  aforesaid  lex  naturce  is  recognized  as  a  subsidiary  source. 

There  is  manifestly  a  serious  danger  in  such  an  exact  jurist- 
ical formulation  of  morality :  it  tends  to  make  our  entire 
moral  life  artificial.  ,  The  natural  inclination  is  apt  to  inter- 

*  Compendium  theologiae  moralis^  ed.  vi.,  Romae,  1 880,  2  vols. 
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pret  the  system  and  its  application  in  the  confessional  to  mean 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  re<|uirements  will  fiermit  the  ageot 
to  muko  the  most  of  the  allowable.  And  since,  owing  to  the 
natun*  of  morality,  the  lines  cannot  be  drawn  as  sharply  as  in 
the  case  of  the  {lositive  law,  a  wide  margin  is  left  for  those 
inclined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  permissible,  to 
evade  the  real  demands  by  making  fine  distinctions  and  in- 
terpretations, and  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  ap|»earana.*s.  A 
lar^re  fuirt  of  the  Jt'wish  formalism,  which  Jesus  opposed  with 
the  true  and  spiritual  worship  has  apiin  found  its  way  into 
the  Catholic  church.  It  cannot  fail  to  act  according  to  tiie 
tendency  peculiar  to  it:  und  this  tendency  is  to  entice  such 
natures  an  are  not  pnitected  by  an  original  sincerity  of  heart 
to  di'Ci'ivi*  (mnI  and  themselves  with  a  ^*  statutory  fNieudo- 
worsbip**  (i4/Vm/i>fwf ),  to  use  Kant's  expression. 

The  H4*ction  in  P.  <»ury*s  work  on  the  duty  of  JIf*irint^  M*9»$ 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  this  moral  theology's  method  of 
treatment.  Tlm^e  thinpt  are  necessary  for  the  fierformancc  of 
thisdutv  :  ( I )  ItiMiily  lVi*srnce :  ( II  )  Att4*ntion  of  the  Spirit ; 
'III)  rb<-  .\  ppropriati*  IMacM*.  As  for  the  first  |»oint.two  thincs 
an*  demambd,  (1  )lli<*  M(»ral,and  (*J)The  rniutrrrupti*<l  Pn-s* 
eniN*.  ( 1 )  Moral  Pr«*s<Mir(* ;  that  is,  the  |N>rHon  must  In*  present 
in  surh  a  way  that  he  can  )>e  rruMnlcil  ur  imo  of  th<»  |iurtici* 
pants  in  th«*  sacrifice;  it  huA'km'h,  ImwrviT,  that  ho  lie  in  a 
pla<*r  from  wbirh  hf*  (*an  follow  the  manH  in  its  thre^*  main 
parts,  f.thfr  as  a  s{N>rtat«>r,  ur  as  an  au«lit(»r,  or  Ity  watohiniT 
till*  si'/nn  niaiie  by  the  otb«'r  partiri|iahts.  (2)  rninterruptinl 
Prt'H«-nc«* :  that  is.  frnm  iN'trinnihL'  tii  ciiil*  so  that  be  commits 
u  Hcrinus  sin  uliti  niisK«-H  a  ri>nsi<i<-rabli*  part  of  tlit*  mass,  a 
stii:ill  sin  ubi»  nii^si's  an  inrMnsi<li'rabl«*  part.  uiil«*ss  <*x«*use«l 
lt\  a  •/•»*'«i  r«asMii.  —  N<iu'  fitllnw  soliitiuns  nf  (i<»ubts:  (li  Tlie 
pri's«'iii*i*  at  tbi'  ina?*rt  in  vali«l  *••. in  xibt-ii  ihf  {M'r?*on  d^M* 
IP>:  Mt  t)i«-  }>i':rst.  ••:*  b*'ar  bis  u«>r>U.  l>iit  still  di^tinj'ui«hci% 
tb<'  i^-irt**  of  tbo  sai*n*d  ai't  bv  tbc*  soiiiiij  nf  tb«*  U'll,  tin*  son^T 
of    ibo   rb'ijr,  and   the    moveni«-ntfi   nf    tbo   |iartici|KUitA.  and 
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^'  morally  "  joins  them,  even  though  he  stand  outside  of  the 
church  because  there  is  no  room  inside.  2.  There  is  also  a 
greater  probability  (e%t  probahilius)  that  he,  too,  lawfully  hears 
the  mass  who  is  staying  in  a  neighboring  house  from  which 
he  can  see  the  altar  or  the  assistants  through  the  window  or 
the  door,  or  can  distinguish  the  parts  of  the  mass,  provided 
the  intervening  space  is  but  small ;  in  case  there  is  a  large 
space  or  a  street  between,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  morally  " 
present.     Some  fix  the  limit  at  thirty  steps. 

Then  follow  answers  to  doubts  and  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Uninterruptedness  of  the  Presence,  with  an 
exact  definition  of  the  degree  of  guilt,  which  the  omission  of 
each  particular  part  involves.  I  omit  these  items,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  point,  the  Attention  of  the  Mind.  A  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  two  kinds  of  attention :  (1)  Inner 
Attention,  in  which  a  person  really  observes  what  the  priest  is 
doing;  (2)  Outer  Attention,  which  consists  in  avoiding  every 
external  act  that  hinders  the  mind  from  paying  attention,  as 
for  example,  talking,  drawing,  etc.  The  Inner  Attention  in 
turn  is  threefold :  (a)  that  which  is  directed  upon  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  priest;  (b)  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  mysteries;  (c)  upon  God  himself  in  prayer  and  pious 
contemplation.  The  definitions  and  distinctions  are  now 
followed  by  the  principles  of  application :  (1)  For  the  valid 
hearing  of  the  mass  (ad  Missam  valide  audiendam)  external 
attention  at  least  is  absolutely  necessary.  So  all  authorities. 
(2)  Some  inner  attention  is  also  requisite,  at  least  the  will  to 
hear  the  mass.  (3)  But  any  one  of  the  three  forms  of  inner 
attention  suffices  (sufficit).  (4)  Loud  prayers  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  commendable.  And  now  come  again 
questions  (jiwp«tta)  and  answers  (responaa).  Is  the  i7iner 
attention  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  grievous  sin  (sub  gravi)  1 
The  answer  is  in  dispute :  the  affirmation  is  probabilior^  but 
the  negation  too  is  probabllis  (that  is,  sanctioned  by  good 
authority),  since  the  presence  with  voluntary,  though  merely 
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external,  attention  is  an  aetuM  iufficienUr  religioiUM.  In  prac- 
tice, the  author  adds,  the  difference  is  not  great.  For  even 
according  to  tlie  stricter  view,  a  moderate  attention  (^atUni%0 
in  gradu  rem\$Bo)  sufliccs,  that  is,  if  directed  upon  the  main 
parts  of  the  mass.  But  according  to  the  other,  the  requisites 
are :  ( 1 )  a  pious  emotion,  or  the  real  intention  to  honor  God ; 
(2)  such  attention  that  the  fNirticipant  can  say  to  himself 
that  he  is  a  n*al  |)artici|>ant,  and  conHe(}urntly  that  he  |mits 
att4*ntion  to  the  main  parts,  at  least  confusc'dly  (in  ctthfu^tt). 
Hence,  l>elirvers  nhould  not  he  lightly  accusoii  of  a  lack  of 
attention  while  attending  niasri«  but  nhould  rather  be  admon- 
ished lovingly,  devoutly,  and  diligently  to  turn  their  minds  to 
the  divine  rnvHterien.  —  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is  not  much 
unlike  a  coile  of  etiquette:  for  a  social  call  a  black  coat,  a 
high  hat,  and  gloves  are  HMjuisite,  but  one  or  the  other  may 
be  dis|R*nsed  with  under  certain  circumstanc(*s. 

Tlie  entire  fh*Id  of  duties  is  gone  through  in  the  same  wai  : 
the  duty  of  justice,  which  is  n*ally  susceptible  to  this  treat* 
ment,  likewise  the  dutv  of  love  of  enemv,  the  dutv  of  charitr, 
the  duties  of  married  lif«*;  evorvwhere  we  find  the  luiiue 
ntt4*mpt  t4>  stake  off  exnrtiy  the  )>oundari«*s  of  that  which  is 
re<juire<l  (rtf^uiritur)  ;  everywhere  the  uufortunati*  BtitKni^ 
aceoniinir  to  the  pntfuif^U'  or  morf  pr"f*itf>fi\  nr  arei»nlin|;  to 
tlie  opinion  "f  nil.  The  advice,  t«>o,  concliidiiik'  the  <*xamina* 
tion  •»(  the  oblJLrationH  in  n*gard  to  the  mass,  is  n<»t  infn*«juently 
re|M*uted  :  Po  not  int^rropite  punctiliously  and  fri«.rhten  the 
conHeirnre,  but  admonish  loviuiriv.  Ihit,  on  the  whole,  this 
juri^ti(*ul  treatment  f»f  monility^ill  leave  a  painful  impressi«Mi 
on  iine  not  aeenstonied  to  it,  not  on  account  of  the  hanilmcas 
of  its  d«-mands  >  on  the  nrntrarv,  the  nufUcit  often  comes 
surprisinirly  s<Hin  --  but  on  account  of  its  entire  meth«Ml  of 
(ixe<l  prescriptions  and  outward  compliance,  and  its  attempt  to 
appraise  the  most  spiritual  tbiuL's  in  th<»  world.' 

*  It  U  ru»t«'tiiAr,ii  til  rntii  tw  •orh  u>&t-)MMiK*  •ei«»r*lv  oo  Am»oal  ««f  tWtf 
(fr»im^iit  of  ttMP  M't«>iith  rtiniiiiJUi<lmrnt.  W«-ll.  ih*"  |>rru<ka)  of  tbU  piirt»«ifi  »  err- 
Laibij  u«H  «u  •*«iif«iii|'  tJMk.  Ati'l  I  am  iU»i>  of  tlir  o|nitM»ii  that  tlM)  |«f«arfiplius  Mid 
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Such  a  moral  theology  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  entire  confessional  and  penitential  system : 
it  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  father-confessor,  who  did  not 
himself  have  the  experience  or  the  ability  to  settle  such 
difficult  matters,  with  the  most  careful  possible  instructions 
for  his  guidance.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  well  that  the  Prot- 
estant churches  are  relieved  of  this  necessity  by  the  abolition 
of  the  entire  system.  The  individual  confession  is,  of  course, 
theoretically,  the  only  real  confession ;  but  the  regular  en- 
forcement of  the  individual  confession  was  an  awfully  dan- 
gerous step.  The  power  of  the  church  over  souls  may  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  practice  and  perhaps  it  also  helped 
to  establish  external  obedience  and  discipline;  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  inner  piety  and  conscientious- 
ness have  been  promoted  by  it  And  one  thing  surely  has  not 
been  promoted  by  the  confessional  —  that  is,  man's  truthful- 
ness to  himself  and  to  his  God. 

Moreover,  two  things  must  not  be  forgotten  here:  first, 
tiiat  these  moral  books  are  not  intended  for  the  layman 
as  text-books  and  books  of  devotion;  their  object  is  to 
give  instructions  to  the  father-confessor.  Secondly,  this 
morality  does  not  formulate  the  ideal,  but  the  minimum 
of  what  is  demanded  of  every  one  on  pain  of  punishment. 
The  ideal  to  which  the  sermon  constantly  refers  is  the  life 
of  the  saints.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  by  Thomas  k  Kempis 
describes  it :  a  book  of  such  simplicity  and  such  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  heart,  and  withal  of  such  plainness  and  vigor  of 
speech,  as  have  scarcely  been  equalled  in  any  work  of  its  kind ; 
there  is  genuine  inner  monachism  in  it,  and  monachism  of 
that  sort  surely  contains  a  large  element  of  real  Christianity. 

pTMonutbly  also  the  practice  of  the  confessional  here  enters  upon  a  sabject  which 
had  better  not  be  discnssed,  for  some  agreement  might  surelj  be  reached  with- 
out snch  diaciusion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  care  of  soohi  cannot  ignore  these  things ;  if  medicine  and  jurisprudence 
are  compeUed  to  deal  with  them,  moral  theology  and  the  confessional  will  liave 
to  look  them  square  in  the  face. 

12 
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Moreover,  that  the  type  of  true,  inner  monachism  hat  not 
vet  become  extinct  in  the  Catholic  church  the  reader  will 
leurn  from  a  book  in  which  he  may  perhaps  not  look  for  it, 
in  Renan*s  Souvenir$  de  jeun€$$e.  Renan  was  educated  in 
tlieological  seminaries;  he  remembers  the  teachers  and  edu- 
cators of  his  youth  with  the  deepest  res|HH:t ;  in  four  things, 
he  savs,  thev  remained  his  models — in  unselfishness  and 
poverty,  in  modesty,  in  politeness,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
monilitv. 

lk*8ides,  moral-theological  works  are  not  wanting  in 
Catholic  theology  which  conceive  and  present  the  Christian- 
moral  life  in  a  freer  and  de<*|M'r  spirit.  As  such  I  mention 
J.  M.  Sailf'r*8  Ilandhijok  of  Chrhtian  AloraU^  and  J.  B. 
Hirscher's   ChrUtian  Morals? 

Within  the  Protestant  churches,  moral  theology  was  over* 
shadowed  by  doLMuatics  and  also  lurked  the  logical  con- 
sistrnry  of  an  ecclesiastical  system.  Though  it  still  followed 
the  old  scheme:  lex  divina  and  hx  na^iir^r,  the  desire  for  a 
juristical  trt*atuient  of  the  subject  gradually  diminished 
with  tbe  dt'ciiue  of  rliurch  «ii.Hci|)line.  Moreover,  the  devel- 
opment of  tin*  P^ote^taut  priuejpb*  of  faith  also  KmI  to  a 
fiee|H'r  coueeption  of  umrality,  liiit,of  course,  likewise  tem|»K«Ml 
th«>  new  cliurcli  to  eugiiL^f  in  tbeoloirioal  H|ieeulations  t(»  the 
neglert  of  practical  problenin.  On  the  otluT  hand,  owin?  to 
the  ahMn«*«>  nf  an  external  hiiidiuir  authority,  Pnitc^tant 
moral  th«')|«»;:y  «'iitcred  into  ehmer  relations  with  phil«>M>ph)- 
c:il  ethi<'r« :  hIiun*  tlie  niid<ile  of  the  hiHt  ci>ntury,  it  Iioa 
i4uc«'eH.Hi\i  I',  f.ilhii  undrr  thr  iiitiiifn'N*  of  Wolff,  Kant«  and 
S|»oeulati\f  i'hiionophy.  Sehh'it-nuaeh^T,  to  whiNM*  syn'eni  I 
A\:\\\  ret  lit  u  lat4T  f»n.  U'traxH  th*'  intiucnee  of  the  latter 
It.  Uoth«'  haii  e>ln^truet<*d  a  \<Ty  roii]pr«*h«*nsiv«*  th«Hi|(>incal 
etlileii.3  whiih   ;•«  o\crhiir<l«'ii«*il   uith   an   iiiiui«*nHe  amount  of 

'   >•■    1.1  «'-littiiii.  I*».7-TI.  .*•  \"[t 
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reading  matter,  upon  Schleiermacher's  principles.  In  addi- 
tion we  may  mention,  Dorner,  System  of  Christian  Ethics^ 
and  the  work  of  the  Danish  bishop,  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethics? 

8.     Modem  moral  philosophy. 

The  following  exposition,  which  expressly  disclaims  being 
a  history  of  modern  moral  philosophy,  simply  desires  to  give 
a  few  typical  examples  of  the  chief  modes  of  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  modern  times.^ 

At  the  head  of  modern  moral  philosophy  we  may  place 
Thomas  Hobbes.^  The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  he 
bases  his  practical  philosophy  is  the  concept  of  self-reserva- 
tion. He  thus  returns  to  the  Greek  mode  of  treatment. 
Although  he  does  not  always  emphasize  the  fact,  he  is  uni- 
versally conscious  of  his  opposition  to  the  system  of  ethics 
which  demands  self-denial. 

It  seems  that  Hobbes  derived  this  conception  of  himian 
conduct  from  the  science  in  which  his  age  was  pre-eminently 
interested :   from  mechanical   physics.     Galileo   had  based 

^  System  der  christUchen  SitterUehre,  1885  [English  translation,  1887]. 

'  [Fourth  edition,  1888,  2  vols.  (English  translation  in  3  vols.,  1873-83).  See 
alio  N.  Smjth,  Christian  Ethics,  New  York,  1892.— Tr.] 

•  I  refer  the  reader  to  Fr.  Jodl's  History  of  Ethics  in  Modem  Philosophy 
{Geschichte der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  Philosophic) ^  2  vols.,  1882-89,  an  admirable 
work  which  gives  the  first  connected  accoont  of  the  history  of  modem  moral 
philosophy.  G.  von  Gizycki's  work  on  the  Ethics  of  David  Hume  (1878)  is  also 
Talnable  ;  it  contains,  besides  a  detailed  account  of  Hame,  an  outline  of  the 
entire  development  of  moral  philosophy  in  England.  An  elaborate  and  thorough 
exposition  of  the  history  of  ethics  and  jurisprudence  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  especially  of  the  Speculative  School  in  Germany,  is  given  by  J.  H. 
Fichte  in  the  first,  historico-critical  part  of  his  System  of  Ethics  (1850).  [Consult 
the  references  on  p.  35,  note ;  also  Whewell,  History  of  Moral  Philosophy ; 
Vorl&nder,  Geschichte  der  philosophischen  Moral,  Rechts-  und  Staatslehre ;  Mackin- 
tosh, On  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  during  the  17 th  and  I8th  Centuries; 
Stephen,  English  Thought  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  Lecky,  History  of  European 
Morals,  chap.  I. ;  Guyau,  La  morale  anglaise  contemporaine ;  Fouill^,  Critique 
des  systemes  de  morale  contemporains ;  Williams,  A  Review  of  Evolutionary  Ethics. 
See  also  the  histories  of  modern  philosophy,  especially  Kuno  Fischer's  able  work, 
and  for  bibliographies  on  particular  authors,  Ueberweg  and  Weber-Thilly.  —  Tr.] 

^  [For  bibliography,  see  Weber,  p.  301,  note  1 ;  also  Tonnies,  Hobbes*  Leben 
und  Lehre,  and  Sneath's  Selections  from  Hobbes's  ethical  writings.  ~~  Tr.] 
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modem  physics  upon  the  new  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
scrvation  of  motion.  Ilobbes  expressly  places  himself  br 
the  side  of  Galileo,  the  founder  of  natural  philosophy «  as  the 
founder  of  the  philo$ophia  civili$^  the  science  of  the  state. 
He  buses  the  latter  u|Km  the  corres{K»ndin((  principle  of  ani- 
mal life:  the  law  of  self-preservation.  Just  as  all  physical 
processes  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  motion, 
so  all  the  procenses  in  the  living  world  an'  subject  to  the  nat- 
ural law  of  self-preservation.  Every  living  creature  strives  io 
everything  that  it  does  to  preserve  its  life ;  it  desires  what 
furthers  this  and  shrinks  from  what  hinders  it.  However,  its 
acts  do  not  always  make  for  preservation  ;  it  constantly  aims 
at  the  latter,  but  does  not  alwavs  hit  the  mark.  Tliis  is  €•• 
pecially  true  in  the  case  of  man.  Hence  arises  the  antithesis 
between  gcxxl  and  bad  acts.  Man  always  d4*sin*s  what  is  good 
for  him,  but  not  infrecpiently  does  what  is  bad  and  iiemicious. 
TIh*  cause  is  a  false  opinion  of  what  is  good  and  bad.  (lood 
action  is  therefore  identical  with  prudent  action,  and  to  do 
wrong  is  to  act  imprudently,  or  against  **  riirht  reason.** 

IIoMm'S  did  not  ronstruct  a  systrni  of  rtbirs  U|Min  this 
basin,  but  bis  |H)liti(*H  rests  ti|H>n  it.^  Man  diM's  n(»t  attain 
to  what  be  stri\eH  aft4*r.  that  is,  Si*lf-preHrr\ation,  outside  of 
s(»ciety  ;  on  the  one  hand,  l)eraus<'  bin  |M)urrH  tlo  n<»t  sufTice 
to  Hubject  nature  to  bJH  will,  on  the  other,  lNM*aus<*  in<lividual« 
coiii«*  in  (Nintiirt  with  «*arb  other,  and  all  therefore  live  in  a 
state   of   continual    iniM*curitv.     The  natural  Mate  is  a  uni- 

• 

vernal  j*tate  of  war  ('»»7/mwi  omntum  rnntni  "mfi««).  Since,  in 
sueh  a  state,  no  «»n(*  ean  obtain  that  wbieb  he  dt^sires,  the 
preK«*n'ation  and  [NTfertioti  of  individual  life,  right  reason 
demands  the  organi/atiun  of  Mf»ciety  ;  its  form  is  the  state* 
which  we  may  th(*n*fort*  designate  as  an  institution  for  uni- 
versal si»lf-pres#*rvation.  In  the  $tat%i»  ririii§  an»  |ieace,s4'curity« 
wealth,  welfare,  in  short,  S4*lf-|»reservation.  The  state  pr^^- 
supiiuses   tlie   abiMiliitc   submisHJun    of  tbf  individuals  to  its 

>  y%  frr,  1042;  /^mu'A.jw,  I6V» 
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-will  which  prescribes  to  them  by  means  of  laws  what  to  do 
and  what  to  refrain  from  doing.  To  act  contrary  to  the  law  is 
of  course  wrong,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  necessary  means  of 
self-preservation,  hence  contrary  to  right  reason.  But  this 
does  not  at  all  mean,  as  some  have  misinterpreted  Hobbes, 
that  good  and  bad  are  wholly  synonymous  with  in  accor- 
dance with,  or  contrary  to,  law.  The  laws  of  the  state  may 
themselves  be  good  or  bad,  accoixling  as  they  promote  or 
retard  welfare  and  hence  are  in  accordance  with  or  contrary 
to  right  reason.  The  agent  as  such  cannot,  of  course,  judge 
of  this,  but  the  philosopher  as  such  can. 

4.  Spinoza  ^  constructs  a  system  of  ethics  upon  this  con- 
ception in  the  work,  Ethica?  which  did  not  appear  until  after 
his  death  (1677).  The  starting-point  of  the  truly  ethical  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  the  sixth  proposition  of  Part  III :  "  Every- 
thing, in  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself,  strives  to  persist  in  its  own 
being."  This  is  true  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul.  Now, 
the  essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  ideation.  But  ideas  differ 
from  each  other ;  we  have  active  and  passive  ideation ;  the 
former  is  scientific  thinking,  the  latter,  sensation  and  feeling, 
—  the  former  gives  us  adequate,  the  latter,  fragmentary  and 
confused  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  which  the  causes  do  not,  or  do 
not  wholly,  lie  within  the  soul  itself,  but  in  the  things  outside 
of  it.  Self-preservation  is,  therefore,  for  the  mind,  activity 
in  scientific  thinking ;  self-denial  and  weakness,  the  suffering 
of  things  in  sensation  and  feeling ;  the  former  represents  the 
freedom,  the  latter,  the  bondage  of  man.  Hence,  in  so  far  as 
the  soul  is  really  master  of  itself,  in  so  far  as  its  striving  is 
guided  by  the  proper  insight  into  that  which  agrees  with  its 
essence,  it  strives  to  preserve  itself  in  pure  thought,  and  to 
remove  everything  that  is  contrary  to  it.  And  so  we  are 
brought  back  again  to  the  old  proposition  of  Greek  ethics : 
PhiloBophy,  or  scientific  knowledge,  is  the  function  of  life  and 
the  highest  good. 

1  [For  bibliography,  see  Weber-Thilly,  323,  note  I.] 
*  [TranslationB  by  White  and  FnUerton.] 
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Spinoza  shows  the  twofold  value  of  knowledge :  it  ia,  oo  the 
one  baud,  the  highest,  freest,  most  perfect  activity  of  life, 
the  abeolute  end  in  iUelf;  on  the  other  hand*  it  is  a  meana 
of  freeing  us  from  the  bondage  to  which  the  irrational  man 
is  subjected  bv  his  affcctiona 

Tlie  fourth  book  of  the  Ethir$  regards  reason  as  the  means 
of  sclf-prescrvatlon.  There  are  two  great  sciences,  phjsica 
and  psychology,  corrcs|N)nding  to  the  two  phases  of  reality, 
the  world  of  bcNlirs  aii<l  the  world  of  ideas  (rf'«  —  iJrcr). 
Physics  forms  the  basis  of  two  practical  sciences,  mechanics 
and  medicine ;  psychology  (or  the  science  of  mind ),  the  basis 
of  ethics  and  politics.  With  th(*se  four  practical  sciences 
reason  regulates  life.     Sjiinoza  discusses  the  two  latter. 

Kthics  is  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  behavior  of  the 
individual  in  n*ference  to  himself  and  to  other  individuab. 
Animals  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  men,  arc  determined 
in  their  aetion  by  feelin^K;- anger  incites  tliem  to  requite 
injury  with  injury,  coni|iaKsion  imficls  them  to  assist  tliuac  in 
need,  and  so  f«»rtb.  Tlie  wine  man,  on  the  other  hand,  lives 
aorordinLT  to  n'.i^on  (*/-  ductu  ratwniB)\  tic  alone  realizes  the 
end  of  H<'lNprrHiTv;Ltion,  while  those  go\enied  by  th«'ir  ft*elintrs 
often  mlHri  it :  the  tl«*iiin^  for  reveiiirt*,  ambition,  avarice, 
the  love  of  enjoyment, —  whatever  their  nani<*H  may  bt%  — 
freijuently  lead  t«>  ruin.  He,  however,  who  is  g«»venie«l  by 
reason  knows  tlit*  value  and  the  measure  of  thiniTK,  in  mhat 
ri*s|»ects  they  are  wholesome,  in  what  harmful.  lie  sei*s  that 
the  rt'quititiLT  of  evil  with  evil  gives  riH<*  to  IsKtinir  enmity, 
causing  mutual  insecurity,  diHtriist,  nay  evi-n  dmt ruction, 
while  hat  mi  ran  Ih»  ovrrrome,  and  love  anil  friendship 
pr«Nliirid  by  calmiiesA  and  kindneHs. 

LikewiiM?  bajiing  itsilf  u|H»n  the  knowledge  of  human 
natun-,  the  science  of  |H»litics  hliouA  how  collective  life  must 
be  fashion«>d  in  ordri  that  n'*t  uar  and  insecurity,  but  |rt*ace 
and  U-nrvolriiCf  !iia\  Im*  the  result,  and  that  all  may  C4>>opcrate 
to  preserve  and  promote  life. 
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-will  which  prescribes  to  them  by  means  of  laws  what  to  do 
and  what  to  refrain  from  doing.  To  act  contrary  to  the  law  is 
of  course  wrong,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  necessary  means  of 
self-preservation,  hence  contrary  to  right  reason.  But  this 
does  not  at  all  mean,  as  some  have  misinterpreted  Hobbes, 
that  good  and  bad  are  wholly  synonymous  with  in  accor- 
dance withy  or  contrary  to^  law.  The  laws  of  the  state  may 
themselves  be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  promote  or 
retard  welfare  and  hence  are  in  accordance  with  or  contrary 
to  right  reason.  The  agent  as  such  cannot,  of  course,  judge 
of  this,  but  the  philosopher  as  such  can. 

4.  Spinoza  ^  constructs  a  system  of  ethics  upon  this  con- 
ception in  the  work,  Ethica?  which  did  not  appear  until  after 
his  death  (1677).  The  starting-point  of  the  truly  ethical  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  the  sixth  proposition  of  Part  III :  "  Every- 
thing, in  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself,  strives  to  persist  in  its  own 
being."  This  is  true  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul.  Now, 
the  essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  ideation.  But  ideas  differ 
from  each  other ;  we  have  active  and  passive  ideation ;  the 
former  is  scientific  thinking,  the  latter,  sensation  and  feeling, 
—  the  former  gives  us  adequate,  the  latter,  fragmentary  and 
confused  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  which  the  causes  do  not,  or  do 
not  wholly,  lie  within  the  soul  itself,  but  in  the  things  outside 
of  it.  Self-preservation  is,  therefore,  for  the  mind,  activity 
in  scientific  thinking ;  self-denial  and  weakness,  the  suffering 
of  things  in  sensation  and  feeling ;  the  former  represents  the 
freedom,  the  latter,  the  bondage  of  man.  Hence,  in  so  far  as 
the  soul  is  really  master  of  itself,  in  so  far  as  its  striving  is 
guided  by  the  proper  insight  into  that  which  agrees  with  its 
essence,  it  strives  to  preserve  itself  in  pure  thought,  and  to 
remove  everything  that  is  contrary  to  it.  And  so  we  are 
brought  back  again  to  the  old  proposition  of  Greek  ethics : 
Philosophy^  or  scientific  knowledge^  is  the  function  of  life  and 
the  highest  good. 

1  [For  bibliography,  see  Weber-ThiUy,  323,  note  1.] 
*  [TranBlatioDS  by  White  and  FnUerton.] 
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encc  had  taught  mc  that  all  the  usual  surrouudingB  of  social 
life  are  vuiii  ami  futile;  seeing  that  none  of  the  objects  of  mr 
fears  contained  in  themselves  any  thing  either  gtK)d  or  bad^  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  wind  is  afTeeted  by  them,  I  finally  resolved 
to  in(|uire  whether  there  might  l>e  some  real  good  having  power 
to  cumnuinicate  itself,  which  would  affect  the  mind  singly,  to 
the  exe'hisiun  of  all  rise:  whether, in  fact, there  might  be  any- 
thing of  which  the  discovery  and  attainment  would  enable  nie 
to  enjiiy  continuous,  supreme,  and  unending  happiness*  I  say 
*I  finally  resolved,*  for  at  first  sight  it  sermed  unwise  will- 
ingly to  lose  hold  on  what  was  sure,  for  the  sake  of  something 
then  uncertain.  1  could  see  the  lienefits  which  arc  acquired 
through  fame  and  riches,  and  that  I  hhould  l)e  obliged  to 
abandon  th«*  (|uest  of  nuch  objects,  if  I  seriously  devoted  my* 
self  to  the  search  for  something  different  and  new.  ...  I 
therefore  debuted  whether  it  would  not  be  |Hissible  to  arrive 
at  the  new  |»nnei|»le,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  a  certainty  concerning 
its  existence,  without  changing  the  conduct  and  usual  plan  of 
mv  lif«> :  with  this  «'nd  in  view  I  made  man v  efforts,  but  in 
vain.  For  the  onlinarv  Hurronndiiiirs  of  life  i»hich  are 
Ci4teeiu«-il  )>v  m«*ii  {HA  their  actions  t«>Htifv)  to  \h'  the  hiirhtiit 
irond,  niav  Ik*  rl:i?%nfil  uiid«-r  th«*  three  head?*  —  Hiclies,  Kume« 
and  the  IMeasur*-**  of  St-nsi' :  with  these  thn*e  the  mind  ii*  no 
absurlMMJ  that   it  ha<«  little  |Miw«'r  to  retlret  on  any  diffen*nt 

g I."     Tli«*  ijui-Ht  fiir  the  liiLrle-st   i/oim|,  thenfon',  couM  not 

Ik'  r«eoneil*i|  xiith  th«'.se  thiir/M.  •' IIourv«-r,  aflrr  I  hu<l 
H'tleett'il  nil  the  ni:itt*'i-,  1  r:ini<*  in  the  firnt  plat***  to  the  con- 
elii<«inii   thai    iheM*    tliinjH  \v«*n*   not.  a.H   I    ori*jiiiallv  lK*lie\i*il, 

m 

«*«Ttaiii.  i>ut  rath«-r  \«*rv  uiif*i-rtaiti  ;:>i'hU  :  nav  I  tinallv  naw  that 
thr\  \i"uM  haw-  ti»  \v  H':rar»b*d  a**  eirtalii  <'\il.H,  fi>r  thev  an* 
not  onI\  not  iiii>ai}*«  of  pri'.HiT\in'j  our  iM-inL'.  but  even  act  a** 
h:n*ltati>'r<i.  rau<«liii:  tli«*  <l<-ath  iii»t  v Mom  **{  tht«e  that 
|mii4*«i-<*'^  iIm-iu.  atiil  al>\a\?«  of  tlio-«-  w  lio  i\r*'  |H.Hsi'«*«'d  by  them 
—  All  fh«"»»-  •  viU  -i»iii  To  ha\r  ai".-*'  ii  fr  »[n  thf  fart,  that  haf>- 
pin*'S<*  oi  wiiha|«|i:n«  *«4  I*,  niaib*  wholly  t<»«|i'p  nd  on  the  quality 
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of  the  object  which  we  love.  When  a  thing  is  not  loved,  no 
quarrels  will  arise  concerning  it  —  no  sadness  will  be  felt  if  it 
perishes,  no  fear,  no  hatred ;  in  short,  no  disturbance  of  the 
mind.  All  these  arise  from  the  love  of  what  is  perishable, 
such  as  the  objects  already  mentioned.  But  love  towards 
a  thing  eternal  and  infinite  fills  the  mind  wholly  with 
joy,  and  is  itself  unmingled  with  any  sadness,  wherefore 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  sought  for  with  all  our 
strength."  ^ 

5.  This  ethical  philosophy  was  essentially  supplemented 
and  developed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury .2  He  gives  the  ethics  of 
self-preservation  a  broader  anthropological  foundation,  by 
abandoning  the  rigid  individualistic  egoism  of  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza,  and  thus  bases  virtue  upon  impulses  and  feelings, 
whereas  the  former  seem  to  base  it  solely  upon  reason  and 
calculation.  His  fundamental  conceptions,  the  beginnings  of 
which  we  find  in  many  other  contemporary  English  moralists, 
especially  in  Cumberland,^  the  most  important  among  the 
opponents  of  Hobbes,  are  about  as  follows.  I  am,  in  the 
main,  following  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtice  and  Merit,  1699, 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  CharacteriaticsA 

We  may  accept  the  proposition  that  every  being  strives  to 
preserve  itself,  but  must  add :  What  we  call  an  individual  is 
not  an  independent  being  aiming  solely  at  its  own  preserva- 
tion ;  the  species  alone  is  independent  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term, — the  individual  is  related  to  it  as  a  member  to  its  organ. 
This  is  the  case,  considered  from  the  purely  biological  point 
of  view :  the  individual  owes  its  nature  and  existence  to  the 
species ;  by  reproducing  itself  it  serves  as  an  organ  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species. 

1  [Translation  in  Bohn's  Library.] 

*  [See  Gizycki,  Die  Phiiosophie  Shqfteabury^s ;  Fowler,  Shafiesburt/  and  ffutche- 
ton  ;  Albee,  Shaftesbury  and  HtUcheson  {Phil.  Review,  yoI.  V.).  —  Tr.] 

•  [De  legibus  natures,  1672  (Engl,  transl.  by  J.  Maxwell,  1727).     See  Ernest 
Albee,  The  Ethical  SytUm  of  Richard  Cumberland  (Phil  Review,  vol  IV.).  —Ta.] 

♦  [Edited  by  W.  Hatch,  3  vols.,  1869.  — Tr] 
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This  higblj  important  fact,  which  Ilobbcs  and  Spinoxa 
absolutely  ignored,  is  also  noticeable  in  the  souMife  of  the 
human  individual.  His  self-prcsenrative  impulse  does  not 
aim  exclusively  at  the  preservation  of  his  own  life,  bat  just 
as  directly  at  the  preservation  of  tlie  s|KH:ies.  Shaftesbury 
expresses  this  truth  as  follows:  two  kinds  of  impulses  may 
be  distinguished  in  man :  indiviJuaiuttie  and  $oeial ;  he  calls 
the  former  private^  $t'lji»h  aJfectionM^  the  latter,  haturai^  kind^ 
90cial  ajff*''tion$ :  by  his  successor,  Ilutchcson,'  the  latter  are 
also  more  appropriatc^ly  tenncMl  sympathetic*  affection:  Tlio 
goal  to  which  the  selliHh  afTections  im|M*l  man  is  his  own 
individual  welfare  (ptintte  (food)i  the  goal  to  which  the 
social  afTections  im|»el  him  is  the  common  welfare,  tlie  preser* 
vation  of  the  sysU'iu  of  which  the  individual  forms  a  |«rt 
(puf'lie  good),  Hotli  impulses  are  e()ually  original,  bi»th 
ef|ually  root4*d  in  nature ;  it  is  by  no  means  |MmHible  to  derive 
the  social  impulses  from  the  individualistic  impulse  of  s«'lf* 
preservation,  say  by  the  rounil-about  way  of  prudence.  Kven 
in  animal  life  the  impulse  which  serv«*s  the*  prescTvation  of 
the  M|iecirH  in  the  repro<luction  and  care  (if  nfTnprin^,  is  i\% 
stronir  and  original  as  th<*  individualiHtic,  M4'lf-pn»si*rvati«e 
impulrtis  and  uniformly  anserts  itsi'lf  ut  the  i*\|N*nse  of  mAI- 
pres(*rvation. 

In  man  uh  a  rational  lN*ing  a  third  form  is  aildiMl  to  thef»e 
two  priiiiitlvv  motivrH  of  the  will  ;  which  .^liaftchbury  calls 
rr/f#*r,  fttti'tn'tl  afh-rtionn ;  they  an»  the  fcelingM  which  are 
pro4iuc(*4l  tty  n'tliM'tion  on  human  actionn.  Jnst  as  the  con- 
templation of  W(»rks  (if  art  pHMJuct's  feelings  of  disinterest«*d 
pleasure  and  diKplcaHun*.  ko  the  contemplation  of  human  acts 
and  (itialiti«*s  arouM'H  frelinirs  of  appmval  and  disapproval 
in  the  H|NH:tator.  and  he  accdniintrly  deHiLaiates  them  as  goml 
or  l>a(l.  jurtt  as  he  calls  the  former  U-autiful  or  iitdy  W\*  may 
reganl  a  m*'ral  srn$*^  as  the  source  of  tin*  latter,  as  wt*  n'g-.ir*i 
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an  aesthetic  sense  as  the  source  of  the  former.  The  qualifying 
judgment  is  first  pronounced  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  but 
it  is  also  pronounced  upon  the  agent's  own  conduct,  and  is 
then  called  conscience. — These  feelings,  too,  impel  the  will 
to  action,  directing  it  towards  the  general  welfare,  which  in- 
cludes individual  welfare  ;  such  acts  are  disapproved  as  tend 
to  produce  disturbances  in  the  life  of  others  and  in  the  life 
of  the  agent  himself. 

That  is  the  result  of  the  psychological  analysis,  or,  as 
Shaftesbury  himself  once  said,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  souK 
The  latter  is  the  foundation  of  ethics,  as  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  body  are  the  foundation  of  dietetics. 

Now  in  what  does  the  health  or  perfection  of  8oul4tfe 
consist?  Precisely  in  what  the  health  of  bodily  life  con- 
sists. The  latter  consists  in  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  all  the  organs,  the  former  in  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  the  well-regulated  impulses,  in  the  regulated  econ- 
omy of  the  selfish  and  social  affections,  as  Shaftesbury  once 
expressed  it  There  are  no  impulses  which  are  bad  in  them- 
selves,—  how  could  they  have  come  into  this  God-created 
nature  ?  The  selfish  impulses,  too,  are  good  as  such,  they 
are  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  living  creatures; 
they  become  bad  through  one-sided,  excessive  development. 
The  impulse  to  acquire  wealth  is  good  and  necessary  in 
itself;  only  when  as  avarice  it  becomes  the  predominating 
motive,  and  dwarfs  the  other  impulses,  does  it  become  bad. 
Compassion  is  good  in  itself  :  if,  however  —  which,  of  course, 
does  not  frequently  happen  —  it  should  gain  such  control 
over  man  as  to  prevent  him  from  thinking  of  his  duties, 
all  on  account  of  his  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  distress 
of  others,  it  would  ruin  his  life  and  soon  render  him  in- 
capable of  assisting  others.  Hence  a  soul  has  health  or 
natural  perfection,  in  which  the  selfish  impulses  are  strong 
enough  to  urge  the  individual  to  perform  all  the  functions 
essential  to  self-preservation,  and  in  which  the  social  impulses 
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are  sufficiently  [lowerful  to  arouse  the  proper  regard  for  tha 
universal  welfare. 

In  order  to  attain  to  true  moral  excellence  (rtrCti#),  it 
is  necessary  to  fashion  the  moral  uevue  into  a  strong  regu- 
lative principle.  When  conscience  {the  Men$e  of  right  and 
wrong)  secures  conduct  against  tlie  fluctuations  of  inclina- 
tion which  occur  even  in  a  good  nature,  then  we  call  a  man 
morully  good  or  virtuous.  We  shall,  therefore^  also  call  a 
man  virtuous  who  is  endowed  with  an  unruly  temperament, 
say  with  strong  selfish  im[>ulseSy  when  he  governs  his  nature 
according  to  principles ;  and  tlie  greater  the  resistance,  the 
more  virtuous  we  shall  consider  him. 

llie  siniilaritv  as  well  as  the  difTereuce  Ixrlween  these  con- 
ccfitions  and  those  of  llobbes  may  be  easily  seen.     We  have 
the  same  fundamental    idea:  that  is  good  which  makes  for 
self-presenation ;  hut   it  is  the  self-preservation,  not  of  tlie 
isol;tti.*d  individual,  but  (»f  the  tpecies  or  •tfcitty  and  within  it 
of  th«.*  individual,  at  which  the  will  actually   aims,  and   by 
wliirh  its  objective  value  is  measurrd.     Shaftesbury  is  fond 
of  i'luphasi/iiig  IiIh  opjiosition  to  1I(i1»Ih*s  ;  it  is  un  op[»usitiuu 
baMMl  ntit  iiirrrly  i»ii  prinrjplrs,  but  likrwis4*  on  |N*rM4>nul  fo«-I. 
iuj^H  and  jud^rincntH.     Slmftt'rtbury   is  an  <»ptiniist,  IlobU-s  a 
{K^HHiniiftt,  in  bin  jiHivrinnit  uf  ni<-ii.     Tlio  lattor  lik<*H  to  biuk 
at   tilt*  ffpMMous,  the  foruuT  at  the   lovable  and    lienevtilfui 
hid^'H  of  binuan  naturr.     Ho  is  fond  (»f  mipbasi/ing  the  fact 
that   tlitTi*  is  fur  man,  armrdin;;  to  the  e\|N*rit*u«v  of  fvcn 
oiii*,  n'»  Lrri*at<*r  an<i  piirrr  bap)>inerts   than   to  contribuU;  to 
tbr  happinrsH  of  otbtTH.     Ilrno*  tb*.*  hiM*iaI  virtues  are  a  direct 
KouriN*  I  if  liappineHH   to   tbo.H«*    who   |n>hm*mh  them.     And    tlie 
lark  of  t belli   JH  just  as  n-rtaiii  to  make  nii*n  unhappy  ;  then* 
c*oitId   Ih-  no  LTii  itiT  iiiii*fi>rtuii'*  fi»r  a  man   than   to  live  a(«iM»- 
lut«*ly   abiii«\   uitb'Mit  friiinU,   wifbout    trivitii;  and    remiiui^ 
Hvm|Mitby.     ilt>ne<*   ail   friltnvTH  a  nil  i|naiities   which  tend    to 
lead  to  Mirb  a  Htat«*       atiLr«*r,  batr<*d,  en\y,  roldnt*HS,  Stdtub- 
ness  —  are  suited  to  make  their  |»ussi*ss4»r  unliap|»y.     And 
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therefore,  so  he  concludes  his  Inquiry  on  Virtue^  virtue  is  the 
good,  and  vice  the  evil  for  every  one. 

In  Shaftesbury  we  already  meet  that  amiable  optimism 
which  forms  such  a  prominent  trait  of  eighteenth  century 
philosophy :  God  is  good ;  the  world  is  good ;  man  is  good ;  — 
his  nature  is  not  so  unfortunately  constructed  that  the  phases 
essential  to  his  happiness  must  first  be  artificially  introduced 
by  way  of  deliberation  and  calculation,  as  Hobbes  main- 
tains. The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  assist  his  real  nature  in 
overcoming  all  kinds  of  obstacles  and  perversions.  It  is  this 
credulous  optimism  which  Mandeville  so  keenly  criticises 
in  his  Fable  of  the  Bees^  a  little  satire  of  great  force,  to 
which  a  long  commentary  of  little  value  was  afterwards 
added. 

Modem  moral  philosophy  reached  its  first  climax  in  Shaftes- 
bury ;  none  of  the  essential  elements  is  wanting  in  his  system. 
It  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  ancient  ethics  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  the  Christian  mode  of  feeling  and  looking 
at  things.  The  social  virtues  and  conscience  have  found 
their  appropriate  place  by  the  side  of  the  individualistic  ex- 
cellences. The  eighteenth  century  esteemed  Shaftesbury  very 
highly;  Herder  recommended  to  his  son  the  Inquiry  on 
Virtue  as  the  most  complete  and  best  system  of  morals. 
Georg  von  Gizycki's  opinion  is :  "  Shaftesbury's  system  is 
the  chief  system  of  English  ethics,  for  all  later  systems 
have,  in  reality,  merely  supplemented  and  developed  his  in 
particular  respects,  without,  however,  ever  attaining  to  its 
great  universality."  ^ 

6.  Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals^ 
(1751)  is  conspicuous  not  so  much  for  the  originality  and 
depth  of  its  thoughts  as  for  the  clear,  subtle,  convincing  pre- 

»  [The  FabUe  o/the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made  Public  Ben^ts,  1714.] 

«  Hume's  Ethics,  p.  17. 

•  [Edited  by  Selby-Bij^ge.  Sec  also  Green's  edition  of  Hume's  works.  Selec- 
tioDS  from  Hume's  ethical  writings  by  Hyslop.  Bibliography  in  Weber,  p.  417, 
note.  — Tb.] 
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seuUtion  of  the  fundamental  theorj  of  English  moral  phO- 
oeophy  just  set  forth.  Hume's  question  is  :  Why  are  certain 
characters  and  actions  pronounced  amiable  or  odioua,  praise- 
worthy or  blamablo  ?  He  finds,  after  taking  up  the  most 
important  ones :  Such  qualities  are  praised  as  are  useful  or 
immediately  agreeable  to  others  or  ourselves ;  their  opposites 
arc  censured. 

Hume*ft  treatment  of  ethics  already  shows  an  inclination 
to  neglect  the  biological  for  the  purely  subjective  view,  and 
accordingly  to  substitute  satisfaction  for  preservation,  a  sub- 
jective standard  of  value  for  the  objective  one.  But  this 
tendency  becomes  still  more  pronounced  later  on,  under  the 
influence  of  one-sided  psychological  theories,  and  reaches 
its  climax  in  J.  Bontham,  who  declares:  Pleasure  is  in 
itself  a  good,  nay  the  only  good  ;  pain  is  in  itself  an  evil,  the 
only  evil.  Everything  else  is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  conduces 
to  pleasure.  Pleasure  differs  only  in  intensity,  duration,  eer- 
tainty,  propinquity,  fertility,  purity,  and  extent,  that  is,  the 
number  of  |iersons  to  whom  it  extends,  or  who  are  aflTected 
by  it.  The  absolute  goal  and  the  al>iMilnte  standard  of  all 
values  is,  then>fure,  the  greatest  happinesH  uf  the  greatest 
number.  However,  Iknthuui  owes  his  ini|M)rtance  not  S4i 
much  to  his  work  in  theoretical  ethics  as  to  hi^  |»olitical  and 
legislative  reforniM  ;  the  penal  law,  es|»ecially.  engaged  his 
attention.  The  principles  are  discusncil  in  the  work  :  /ftfro- 
JuctitfH  to  thr  Prim^ipUt  of  M*»rah  and  Lftjii^i'itioH^  1789.* 

Janirrt  .Mill  is  cli>H«.'lv  and  also  iHrrsonallv  related  to  B«*n- 
thuin.  II*'  (K'HcrveH  ni«*ntion  in  the  liiMtory  of  moral  pliiloso- 
phy  nn  account  of  hiit  acute  a|>plirati«>ii  ul  thv  |«ychulogy  of 
aHA4K'iahtiii  to  the  explanation  of  moral  phmonicna.'  Ttie  will 
of  f\rry  cnatun*  primarily  ainiH  at  tlit»  attainment  of  pleasure 
and  tin*  freedtini  from  pain.  <!ratiiially,  howrvrr,  tilings 
which  wore  ori;;inallv  dcnirfd  mm  Iv  ixn  mruns  come  to  be 

*   A I  BO  fimnd  in  thr  fir»t  i->lunir  fifths  «•>  rk*.  nlitr*!  hv  J   Uvvnaf.  I  Ml. 
'  .l^'i  jriii  i/tAc  /'Atfiiv«#ti«i  of  Human  Mimi,  2  vuU  .  1**29 
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directly  desired  through  association.  Avarice  furnishes  the 
classical  example.  Monej  is  originally  valued  as  a  means, 
but  for  the  miser  it  has  become  an  end  in  itself,  the  idea  of 
possible  pleasure  which  it  procures  has  become  so  firmly 
associated  with  the  money  that  he  will  forgo  every  pleasure 
rather  than  part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.  In  the  same 
way  certain  moded  of  conduct  receive  absolute  value.  Praise 
and  admiration  arouse  feelings  of  pleasure ;  gradually  by 
association  we  love  the  modes  of  conduct  themsielves  which 
are  praised,  the  desire  for  praise  is  transformed  into  the 
desire  for  the  praiseworthy ;  and  at  last  we  adhere  to  what  is 
praiseworthy,  even  when  the  praise  is  not  forthcoming,  nay 
when  it  is  threatened  with  obloquy  and  danger.  Self-sacri- 
fice is  explained  in  the  same  way,  only  here  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  love  of  honor,  also  sympathetic  emotions  which 
are  likewise  explained  by  processes  of  association.  —  These 
statements  are  not  without  an  element  of  truth ;  but  they 
share  the  errors  common  to  the  entire  psychological  view 
from  which  they  have  been  derived:  they  regard  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  absolutely  independent  being  and  consequently 
his  relation  to  the  species  as  accidental  and  secondary,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  they  make  pleasure  the  starting-point,  in- 
stead of  impulse  or  will,  which  is  prior  to  pleasure  and  not 
first  produced  by  it.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall  recur 
later  on. 

John  Stuart  Mill,^  the  son  of  James  Mill ,  has  given  us 
in  his  treatise  on  Utilitarianism  (1863)  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  this  system  of 
ethics  is  based.  It  was  he  also  who  gave  the  school  the  name 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  England,  Utilitarianism. 
Moreover,  for  Mill  as  for  Bentham,  the  principle  of  utility  was 
the  guiding  principle  of  political  and  social  reforms.  And 
it  must  also  be  mentioned  that  Mill  was  greatly  influenced 
by    Comte;    he  has   explained  his   relation  to  the   French 

1  [For  bibliography  see  Weber-ThiUy,  p.  581,  note  2.— Tb.] 
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philosopher  in  the  admirable  monograph:  Auntie  ComU  and 
Po$itivi9m} 

liesidcA  utilitarianism  there  is  anotlier  school  of  English 
moral  philosophy,  which  is  usually  called  intuiti<malUm, 
The  former  explains  the  distinctions  in  value  between 
human  mixles  of  conduct  by  their  eiTects,  while  for  the  latter 
good  und  bad  are  absolute  qualities  of  human  acts,  which 
cannot  Im?  explained,  but  can  only  l)e  immediately  |ierceived 
and  determined.  Cudworth  '  and  Clarke  ^  advocate  this  thconr 
againrit  HobU's,  Whewell  *  against  Mill.  I  shall  consider  the 
truth  and  falsity  of  this  view  later  on. 

Moral  [>hiloKophy  has  received  a  new  im[ietus  from  the 
most  recent  development  of  the  biological  sciences.  Tlir 
theory  of  evolution  carries  us  beyond  the  su|N*rrioial  refiec* 
tions  of  analytieul  pHvchology  to  the  biological-historical 
conception  :  the  premTvution  and  develo|mient  of  life  is  ttie 
goal  at  which  the  will  nims,  not  [ileasure  or  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  It  likewise  Hhows  the  insufficiency  of  the  rigid 
indivi<innlism  of  the  older  pHyeholoiry  :  morality  reprem*nts 
the  ex|H'rifnees  i»f  tin*  race,  not  the  e\|»i.>rience  (»f  the  indi^id* 
uiil,  with  rrH|M*rt  to  what  is  gfN)d  and  bad.  iM^iirticial  and 
hunnfiil.  (*b:irli'H  I^irnin^  ban  made  an  attempt  at  mural 
phili»snp)iy   ill    tin*   fourth   chapter    <if    Thr    Ihitrrnf    of  Man, 

1   \'<:iinit  I\  of  tti«*  riillrrtiil  wiirk*      [<>f)i«T  ftilhrniit*  tif  thi*  «cbiM«l  mt    \ 
Hain.    .l/«iiM.    nttd    .!/•  nif    .v»#nrr,    !>•<;»»  .    A     l<«rratt.    /'Av^i'a.'    i'tkirt,     !**♦. 

mu'l  Wil«.iii.  i'r,„r,f.;,n  ..f'  .1/....J  ».  |iiHr,-|H«i:  —  \VilIiani  l*«I«».  / kt  /'nwri^^M  ./ 
.!/•.' .1.' 'I fi(/  /'iM-fixi/  /'At.' Mt/'Ajy,  ITNri.  i*  a  tlti-<t|«>(;ii  al  iitilii.-iiuii :  "  Viiittr  i»  tkr 
dome  (?«M*<1  til  mankitMi.  in  tiliriii«-ii(r  to  thr  U»  of  (••-t.  miiI  for  ibr  mk*  «^ 
rtrni.ii  (••I'l  iit«  •■  *  —  '1 1! 

-T.  ) 

liiirAu.   /t_i*«  "''  l-'tkir^ii  ihf.fy,  I>«»»,'».  Turti  f    /.  tmn'i  ■•'  .l/»'i*  St^n*-*    IMi 

^  '  T'-r  »fi  r\).«-«i!.oii  Ati'l  <  n!i'  i*m  of  Ihir«iii'*  rtiii«  aJ  tirw.  ■r-f  SrhnniAB.  Tk» 
/'r'  i/->t.'  I*mt^j»i  of  i*ifu  .H.iM       Sr«-  a!»i>  III  thi*  rt'tiitr*  tioii,  l!a\l«j.  i''rui^tm 
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Herbert  Spencer  gives  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  evolu- 
tionistic  view  in  his  Principles  of  Hthica,  Henry  Sidgwick 
{The  Methods  of  Ethics^  fourth  edition,  1890),  Leslie  Stephen 
(^The Science  of  Ethics^m2)^  and  S.  Alexander  (itfbraZ  Order 
and  Progress,  1889)  have  also  been  influenced  by  this  theory. 
T.  H.  Green  (2%e  Prolegomena  to  Ethics^  1883)  and  J.  Macken- 
zie  (^Manual  of  Ethics^  1891,  second  edition,  1895)  approxi- 
mate the  Kantian  view.^ 

7.  The  new  philosophy  was  introduced  into  Germany  by 
Leibniz,  and  formulated  into  a  system  by  Wolfif,  It  obtained 
the  mastery  in  German  science  and  culture  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  driving  out  and  supplanting  scholas- 
tic philosophy,  which,  in  the  form  which  it  had  received  from 
Melanchthon,  became  the  prevailing  system  in  the  German 
universities  after  the  days  of  Humanism  and  the  Reformation. 
Wolffs  entire  philosophy  is  characterized  by  its  opposition 
to  the  scholastic-theological  treatment  of  things ;  this  antag- 
onism is  already  indicated  by  the  title  which  he  gives  his 
first  works  on  philosophical  subjects  ;  he  calls  them  Rational 
Thoughts^  a  name  by  which  he  defies  the  entire  past.  The 
same  spirit  manifests  itself  in  his  ethics,  the  first  systematic 
edition  of  which  was  published  under  the  title.  Rational 
Thoughts  on  the  Actions  of  Men  for  the  Promotion  of  their 
Happiness  ^  (1720).  At  the  very  beginning,  the  fundamental 
concept  of  modern  philosophy,  the  concept  of  self-preservation, 
is  introduced  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  as  self-perfection, 
and  the  definition  given :  That  is  good  "  which  makes  our  inner 
as  well  as  our  outer  state  perfect ; "  the  opposite  is  bad.  And 
emphatically  rejecting  a  theological  substructure  for  morals, 
he  adds :  '^  Inasmuch  as  the  free  acts  of  men  are  good  and  bad 

1  [With  these  two  may  also  be  classed  ;  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  1876 ;  Dewey, 
Oudineso/a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics,  1891;  Muirhead,  Elements  of  Ethics,  1892, 
second  edition,  1895  ;  J.  Seth,  A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  1896.  B.  P.  Bowne, 
Principles  of  Ethics,  1893,  is  a  follower  of  Lotze.  —  Tr.] 

*  Vemiinftige  Gedanken  von  der  Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen  zur  Defiirderung 
ihrer  GlUckseligkeit. 
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because  of  their  eiTects,  and  what  follows  from  them  must 
necessarily  follow  and  cannot  fail,  they  are  good  or  bad  iu  aud 
for  themselves,  and  are  not  first  made  so  by  the  will  of  God.** 
In  §  1:2  tlie  most  gi^iicnil  formula  of  duty  is  then  stated: 
*'  Do  that  which  uiukes  vou  and  vour  state  and  that  of 
others  more  |N*rfect,  n^fruin  from  that  which  makes  it  more 
im|M*rfi*ct ;  **  and  in  §  *J1  follows  the  vory  objectionable  state- 
m«'nt  that  an  atluMMt,  if  only  he  is  not  fi»oliMh,  and  clearly 
understands  the  nature  of  free  acts,  can  easilv  lie  a  virtuous 
man.  —  A  Hvsteni  of  duties  is  then  deduced  from  the  aboi'e 
formula  in  mop*  than  a  tliousand  [»arafrni|»hH. 

S.  The  rei^n  of  WollVmn  philosophy  lasted  till  almut  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the 
philos4»phy  of  1.  Kant.'  lie  present h  his  svHteni  of  nio> 
rality  in  the  F*juini<i(i*»n  nf  (he  Mt'(*iphifni*'9  vf  Moraia  (llK't) 
and  in  tliv  ^'rlf  **/»»•*'/  P  met  teal  H»-tia**n  (1T>*><),- which  wa* 
followed,  at  the  lN*^inning  of  his  old  a^^e,  by  the  MitaphifMicw 
of  MnraU  (ITl*?). 

Kant*H  plaee  in  the  historv  of  ethies  niav  \h:  determincni  br 
a  ei»nipuriHi>n  with  the  Kul'U.'^Ii  itituifiunists  :  his  ethieii  isi  a 
n*aetion  airaiuat  utilitarian  cuthenioni.'^ni,  in  which  Wuiff  and 
Iliinie,  the  ^ationali^tic  and  en))»iristical  m'Ii"mIm,  concurred. 
K:int  hiiii^rif  was  at  fir^t  nn  euihenitmUt  ;  as  late  as  the 
vrar  lT*''/>  lit*  sp'tke  of  Shuftt  ^burv,  llut<'lies'pn,  ami  Ilume 
a.H  autliiii'.n  who  hail  niaih*  tin?  ^n-atest  pro'jress  in  the  dis- 
C'i\iry  tif  thf  I'ir.Ht  principleH  nf  morality,  and  t4>  whusi*  in\iik- 
ti.MtiiiiiA  lit>  \i«iu!<|  ii'wr  th(*  nfci-ssary  pn  i'!*tifin  and  supple- 
ni'iit.iti«>n  in  li;^  Irrtures  :  and  Ik*  e\p^e^^)v  pniuiiHeti  to  base 
ni'iralitN  upun  antlirnp'ilii'j} .  •In^t  us  h\:^  I'tit.e.tl  the<irv  i*f 
know  !•  •!.'••  w':trt  a  ii-ai'tiwn  a;/ain^t  hi'^own  «  nipiricLnm,  which 
had  alni-»>t  farriid  luni  to  iiunH-*H  .» t and p< tint.  h<»  bin  critical 
ethicH   w.i'%  a   narti'in    :i'jaiti>t   lii^  uwn  empirical  <-ud;i'ni'iu- 

i'>).fi,    A  I'.' •/•••*«•• /i-i  ;  i/»r  y    ■    •      /•    1- r,    f    '■' •  >fi9  h'tnttarke  .M     n  i^*- 
r  .      S  *.tjrtiia'.   A  -•■■        /  •      •   ."ij  '■'  /  .'.I  «       /      ...-•    -4     I'.-rtrf.  A'  !•/ •  /  :u  • 
K   r*ur.  /*•  /. I'ui  1    ,-.  .t.  ,t.     ;  r  A  ".*  t  '.'■•/•'..  1*1'.  •'■ti    A  »■»■     -   I  n  : 
*  l^fv  t)>c  irA:.*ljli '11  •'(  .\t.U4i.  fxurtii  r<lil.   ii.  t^ii.>:<-?i    l**»  —  I"*; 
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ism.  The  complete  similarity  of  treatment  in  the  moral- 
philosophical  and  epistemological  problems,  which  by  the 
way  proved  fatal  to  Kant's  ethical  writings,  cannot  leave  us 
in  doubt  about  this  matter. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  are  as  follows.  —  Chief  among 
them  is  the  principle,  which  repudiates  all  eudaemonism  or 
utilitarianism,  that  the  moral  worth  of  acts  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  their  effects,  that  it  is  determined  solely  by  the 
disposition.  "  Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world 
or  even  out  of  it,  which  can  be  called  good  without  qualifica- 
tion, except  a  good  will."  "  A  good  will  is  good  not  because 
of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness  for  the 
attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  volition ;  that  is,  it  is  good  in  itself."  With  these  propo- 
sitions Kant  begins  his  first  ethical  work,  which  we  men- 
tioned above. 

But  what  will  is  good  ?  Kant  answers :  A  will  is  good 
when  it  is  determined  not  by  a  material  purpose,  but  solely 
by  respect  for  duty:  "the  pre-eminent  good  which  we  call 
moral  can  therefore  consist  in  nothing  else  than  the  concep- 
tion of  law  in  itself,  which  certainly  is  only  possible  in  a 
rational  being,  in  so  far  as  this  conception,  and  not  the  ex- 
pected effect,  determines  the  will." 

And  what  is  duty  ?  What  does  the  moral  law  command  ? 
—  It  commands,  stated  in  the  most  general  formula :  "  So  act 
that  the  maxim  of  the  act  may  conform  to  universal  law." 
That  is,  if  the  realm  of  human  conduct  or  freedom  were 
governed  by  universal  laws,  like  the  realm  of  nature  or 
causality,  then  this  maxim  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  these  laws.  An  example  will  make  the  matter  clear.  A 
man  finds  himself  forced  by  necessity  to  borrow  money. 
He  knows  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  repay  it,  but  sees  also 
that  nothing  will  be  lent  to  him,  unless  he  promises  stoutly 
to  repay  it  in  a  definite  time.  Is  it  lawful  for  him  to  make 
the  promise  ?    He  can  tell  at  once  ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  ask 
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himHclf  tlic  (iuc8tioii  :  What  would  be  the  maxim  of  this  action 
ex|)rcKft<>(l  as  a  universal  law  ?  Somewhat  as  follows :  When 
a  uiiiii  is  in  want  of  money  and  cannot  obtain  it  except  br 
niakini;  a  promise  which  he  knows  to  1)0  false,  he  may  do  so. 
Tiien  he  asks  himsrlf  the  question  :  Is  this  maxim  suited  to 
be  a  natural  law  in  the  domain  of  human  action  ?  He  will 
at  once  see  that  it  ciiuld  never  hold  as  a  universal  law 
of  nature,  but  would  nt'cessarily  contradict  itself.  For  su|h 
posing;  it  to  l>e  a  universal  law  that  every  one  when  he 
thinks  hinist*lf  in  a  difliculty  should  l>e  able  to  promise  wliat* 
ever  he  plnises,  witli  the  pur|M)Ae  of  not  keeping  his  promise* 
the  promise  its<*lf  W(»uld  become  im|Mirisible«  as  well  as  tlie 
end  that  (Mk*  mitrht  have  in  view  in  it,  since  no  one  would 
lielieve  that  aii\thin«^  was  promised  to  him,  but  would 
ridicule  all  such  statements  as  vain  pretences.  Hence 
falseh«itMl  ran  only  occur  as  an  exivption,  not  as  a  rule  or 
law  of  nature  :  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature  that  everv  on<* 
could,  every  time  it  were  to  his  advantap',  tell  a  falst*h(NMl« 
then  no  om*  would  lN*lieve  any  one  else,  and  l>inf?  wnuld 
defeat  itself.  Thi»  .smie  may  be  saiij  of  theft :  if  it  Wt-re  a 
law  of  nature  t<»r  f\iT\  (in<*  ti»  take  nhat  he  liked, there  would 
U*  no  pr4i)H'rt\,  and  th<-ft  u<iiild,  if  it  U  (Muie  univi*ri»al,  de* 
stri»y  ImiiIi  it.vl:  and  pri>|MTt\. 

I«a*«inLr  liinix-li  u|miii  this  pnit*«*ss  of  loirieal  irenerali ration 
as  the  criterion.  K:uit  next  attenif  tj^  t<»  tlctrriiniii*  particular 
duties,  nr  rather  to  hIimw  that  they  are  ineluiinl  in  the  formula. 
It  has  ofti'ii  In't-n  [Hiinti'd  out  that  h<*  aeenniplinlieii  his  pur- 
|HiHi«  llnI^  by  tilt:  ni't!4t  \  ioli-iit  n)<-tbi>d  of  pmeediire, —  in  Spit*- 
i»f  till*  fact  that  he  altera ani  niak<-s  th«*  principle  tMimewhat 
nii*re  el;i!^f  ie:  Aft  »»m  that  tffH  '-^itinf  trill  as  a  rational  en^atur^* 
that  \\\\  uia\:iu  imi'.iihi'  a  univirnal  law  <ii  nature  f'*r  ei»ntinrt. 

li\  iip-aiit  nf  tMtTfti  and  <»fti-n  soiibiHiiral  iiriruinrnts  he  linalli 

•  ■  • 

succt-niH  in  liriiijiiij  all  th*-  eii.H(on)ar\  moral  laws,  inelitdinir 
till*  ilutv  t'l  »«Tr>i'  for  tlh'  |M*rft-etioii  of  M*If  antl  tin*  happin'-<» 
of  others,  uiidi-r  tb<*  formula.        IIi.h  uuiiertakin^  would  h;i\e 
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proved  more  successful  had  he  changed  the  formula  as  follows : 
The  moral  laws  are  rules  which  are  adapted  to  a  natural  legis- 
lation of  human  life,  that  is,  rules  which,  if  they  governed 
conduct  as  natural  laws,  would  lead  to  the  preservation  and 
perfection  of  human  life.  And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is 
Eant's  meaning.  In  the  Critique  of  Practical  Iteason  the 
notion  of  a  "  kingdom  of  ends"  is  introduced  by  the  side  of 
the  kingdom  of  natural  causality ;  all  rational  creatures  are 
to  be  regarded  as  members  of  this  kingdom  of  ends  and  the 
moral  laws  as  its  laws  of  nature.  These  are  Leibnizian 
notions :  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  governed  by  physical- 
mechanical  laws,  the  kingdom  of  grace  by  teleological-ethical 
laws.  Had  Kant  made  these  notions  the  cornerstones  of  his 
system,  his  ethics  would  have  been  more  fruitful. 

After  all,  ethics  has  not  a  very  serious  function  to  perform, 
according  to  Eant.  It  is  not  its  business  to  prescribe  what 
ought  to  be  done,  for  every  one  knows  in  every  case,  without 
all  science,  what  duty  is.  Nor  must  it  give  reasons  for 
duties  ;  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should  act  thus 
or  so ;  the  commands  are  categorical,  not  hypothetical ;  if 
there  were  a  reason  for  them,  they  would  be  conditionally 
true.  All  that  ethics  has  to  do  is  to  collect  the  commands  of 
duty,  to  arrange  them,  and  to  embrace  them  under  a  univer- 
sal formula.  When  a  reviewer  censured  Kant  for  not  set- 
ting up  a  new  principle,  but  only  a  new  formula,  the  latter 
did  not  regard  this  as  a  fault :  *'  Who,"  he  says  in  his  preface 
to  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason^  "  would  think  of  intro- 
ducing a  new  principle  of  all  morality,  just  as  if  the  whole 
world  before  him  were  ignorant  what  duty  was  ?  But  who- 
ever knows  of  what  importance  to  a  mathematician  a  formula 
is,  will  not  make  little  of  the  value  of  my  moral  formula." 
Only,  Eant  should  have  compared  his  formula  with  the  max- 
ims of  the  jurists,  for  the  moral  formula  by  no  means  accom- 
plishes what,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  preface,  the 
mathematician's  formula  accomplishes,  which  defines  accur- 
ately what  is  to  be  done  to  work  a  problem. 
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How  did  Kant  reach  this  formalistic  view?  In  the  first 
place,  he  waa  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  analogy  of 
a-prioristic  rationalism  in  his  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
schema  of  natural  philosophy  —  that  the  reason  prescribes 
laws  to  nature,  which  ikisscss  absolute  universality*  regardless 
of  the  mutter  of  sense-|»erception  —  is  carried  over  into  moral 
philosophy :  the  practical  reason  prescri)N*s  laws  to  the  will 
which  iNiAsess  abnulute  universality,  re^rdh*ss  of  the  matter 
of  sensuous  desire.  —  But  we  may,  |NTiiups,  also  discover 
material  n^asons,  reasons  based  on  feeling,  whidi  had  some- 
tiling  to  do  with  his  view.  Two  fuets  may  be  mentioned,  one 
positive,  the  other  negative  ;  the  former,  the  degeneration  of 
eudsnionism  into  a  weakly  sentimental  praise  of  virtue: 
tlie  latter,  the  influence  of  RouHseuu. 

One  of  the  numerous  moral  |N*riodicals  of  the  preceding 
century  —  it  had  been  published  in  lA*i|iHie  since  1745  under 
the  title,  ErgeUumjen  der  vrrnun/tiym  Stele  au$  Jer  Sii- 
ttnb'hre  und  der  GtUhrMmkeit  iiberhaupt  —  contained  in  its 
fifth  volume,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Prime  Cbaueellor 
O^ccrji,  an  essay  entitl<Ml :  Proof  that  th*'  \'irfuf»  ar^  Pie*t»amt 
and  Charmiwi.  In  this  we  p* ad  :  **  Pr«i|ier  hutisfaetion  «ith 
one's  self  is  th<*  (rn'ati'rtt  hu|»pin«*hs  «*liich  a  thinkini:  lN*ingcan 
procun*.  rnlt'HH  u  ni:in  \h*  a  nit»nHt<*r«  he  will  tvc\  how 
churniinir  is  u  \irtuouA  drrd  whirh  HpriiiLTH  fri)m  love  of 
huiiiiuiitv  ;    1    at   Ira^t  ha\(*    mi  trn<i«T  a  honl  that  I  do  not 

m 

poHhcHs  the  {Miucr  in  rtUppn*sH  my  fiN'lini^rt  «*ven  when  I 
rcHolvt*  n<»t  to  vrix*  way  to  th«*m      WJH'n  1   read  InmiIcs  vihirh 

vividlv  (It-HrrikH-  a  virtuous  art  iii!«|iirrti  hv  tht*  lo\f»  of  human- 

•  •  • 

ity,  my  houI  i*«  oft«*n  rarri*-*!  away  h\  t*\irU  rnioti«>ns,  airainut 
itri  will*'  Th»*  aiith«»r  triv»*?*  i'\ain|tIiH  from  M'iriiinne  ••»* 
.l/ffrM-ffMr,  and  then  roiitinu«*rt:  **  If  th«'  narr<»w  f(|»art*  at  our 
roiiiiiiand  |M*rniitt«'il  xm  to  riinrtiii<T  the  partinilar  virtut-ii  in 
d«'tjiil«  w«*  •»hoiii«l  tind  hi»w  p|t*asant  and  rharniinir  i*arh  one  i*. 
IImw  rharni:nL'  i^  atTahility  !  Not  In  a;:  i„  mun*  pheasant  than 
hiituility,**  v\c.      In  th«*  Hani«*  way  it   in  Hhi>wn  that  the  vices 
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are  ridiculous,  unpleasant,  troublesome,  and  detestable.  In 
conclusion,  the  author  asks  the  clergy  to  exhort  their  congrega- 
tions to  perform  virtuous  acts  by  showing  how  charming  they 
are,  and  anticipates  great  results  from  such  a  method. 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  English  moral  philosophy  in 
tasteless  popular  form.  Moreover,  even  Hutcheson,  in  his 
elaborate  text-book,  a  German  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
1756  under  the  title,  System  der  MoralphiloBophie^  often  mani- 
fests an  alarming  tendency  to  speak  in  this  strain ;  he,  too, 
has  much  to  say  of  the  pleasure  of  being  happy.  And  so 
Gellert  hopes,  in  his  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  as  the 
introductory  lecture  declares,  to  be  able  to  assist  his  hearers 
in  realizing  virtue,  that  is,  their  highest  welfare.  "  Would 
that  I  might  feel  this  zeal  keenly  as  often  as  I  appear  before 
you,  and  would  that  it  might  make  me  eloquent  in  represent- 
ing to  you  the  duties  of  morality  as  the  most  charming  and 
most  sacred  laws  of  our  welfare."  ^ 

Let  us  suppose  that  Kant  read  the  aforesaid  essay  in  the 
Ergetzungen  der  vemiinftigen  Seehj  or  a  similar  one.  In  that 
case  we  can  readily  understand  his  emphatic  repudiation  of 
those  who  desired  to  serve  as  "  volunteers  of  duty,"  and  his 
sharp  accentuation  of  the  opposition  between  the  moral  law 
and  the  inclinations.  A  passage  like  the  celebrated  apos- 
trophe to  duty  —  "  Duty,  thou  sublime  and  mighty  name  that 
dost  embrace  nothing  charming  or  insinuating,  but  requirest 
submission,  what  origin  is  there  wortliy  of  thee,  and  where 
is  there  to  be  found  the  root  of  thy  noble  descent  which 
proudly  rejects  all  kindred  with  the  inclinations  ?  "  —  such  a 
passage  sounds  like  an  answer  to  that  sentimental  praise 
of  the  charms  of  virtue  which  Kant  could  not  but  regard  as 
a  repulsive  prostitution.  —  And  this  is  surely  a  merit  of 
Kant's  which  ought  not  to  be  underestimated.  He  revived  in 
the  hearts  of  the  moral  preachers  the  strong  consciousness 
of  the   law  of  duty,  which  they  had   almost  lost  by  their 

I  Collected  Works,  1770,  yoL  VL,  p.  3. 
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efforts  to  alluro  and  to  charm,  aud  thereby  rendered  a  aer- 
Tice,  nut  to  the  science  of  ethics,  it  is  true,  but  towards  the 
education  of  his  people. 

The  second  ini|)etus  was  positive  in  character;  it  came 
from  Rousseau.  It  is  well  known  in  what  hi^h  esteem  the 
latter  was  held  by  Kant.  What  attracted  Kant  to  Rousseau? 
lie  himself  tells  us  in  a  passage  that  reads  like  a  note  from 
a  diary :  *^  I  am  myself  an  investigator  from  inclination.  I 
feel  the  intensest  craving  for  knowledge,  and  the  eager  im- 
imtience  to  make  some  progress  in  it,  as  well  as  satisfadioii 
with  every  step  in  advance.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
believi*d  that  all  this  might  redound  to  the  honor  of  mankind, 
and  I  despised  the  rabble  which  knew  nothing.  Rousseaa 
has  set  me  right.  This  boasttnl  su|HTiority  has  vanished;  I 
am  learning  to  res|)eot  mankind,  and  I  kIkhiM  n*gard  myself 
as  much  more  UM*less  than  the  common  IuInihts,  did  I  not 
believe  that  this  n*tiection  [occufiatiim  ?j  could  give  a  value  to 
all  other  occu|>ations  [namely  scientific-literary  works,] that  it, 
re^ttUiUinh  th^  ri*fht9  vf  humaniti^,**  To  rr-4*8tablish  the  rights 
of  mankind,  th«*n,  of  the  rominoii  |»ooplr  —  this  he  rrirards  an  his 
true  mirtsi<m  and  IiIh  work.  The  worth  of  a  man  do|M*iidii  im  his 
fri7/«not  onliiHArii'»rr/f<//;f,asariHt«>oratit*  und  h« -I f-coiici'iti*^!  cul- 
ture lx>Ii<*vrH  :  —  that  in  thi*  cardinal  d<M*trin<'  iiimhi  which  Kant** 
entire  phil<»t4«*pliy  really  tuniM.  And  Iurr  Knuhsrau  h<>l|i«*d 
him  ;  ht*  tauirht  him  —  and  for  thin  hv  waH  thaiikftd  —  n<»t  to 
ovi-reMimate  rulturr.  Hrimrc,  in  8h«>rt,  civili/ati'iu  ;  he  show«'d 
him  that  goodness  of  h<*art  and  purity  of  tlMMi^dit  were  not 
cniitiiird  to  tho  most  I'liicat^'d  nn>I  ni«»st  aristiioratic,  that 
Hi  in  pic  anii  stninu''  dutifuhii-H.H  iniL^ht  be  fi»und  just  us  often, 
|ierhap.H  ^ftrncr,  amonir  the  l«>wlifHt.  Kant  is  following 
RnUHsrau  when  Ih*  hiH-akH  **of  thr  maHscA  \iho  art*  worthv  of 
our  n*8iMTt.*'  In  thin  way  alon**  Iuh  Hcifntilio  activity,  which 
he  had  formrrly  riL''ardi.'d  aii  p>H**rHsini^  absolute  wortli,  re- 
rci\«'d  itA  true  valu<*  in  his  ey«'.H:  Ih*  c«»ulil  pn^ach  this  great 
trtith  and  thuH  aH<t:Ai   in  I'stablinhinu*'  the  ri^dits  of  mankind. 
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the  rights  of  the  masses,  who  are  commonly  despised  as  the 
rabble,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  education.  And  here  we  are 
also  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Kant  himself  once  belonged  to 
these  masses  by  birth,  however  far  he  may  have  risen  above 
them ;  his  parents  were  small  tradespeople,  without  educa- 
tion; but  his  father  was  a  true  and  upright  man,  and  his 
mother  a  woman  full  of  practical  piety.  Kant's  democratic 
views  —  not  his  political  creed,  but  his  love  of  the  people  — 
were  evidently  rooted  in  the  memories  of  his  youth  and  the 
admiration  which  he  felt  for  his  parents. 

With  all  this  his  opposition  to  eudsemonistic  morality  had 
something  to  do.  It  is  the  latter  which  gives  rise  to  those 
false  standards,  when  for  instance,  as  in  Wolff's  system,  it 
sets  up  self-perfection  as  the  absolute  goal.  According  to 
Wolff,  a  man's  worth  depends  upon  his  perfection,  upon  his 
culture,  learning,  and  taste.  This  view,  which  by  the  way 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  century,  but  is  presumably 
more  common  in  our  days  than  at  any  former  time  —  for 
when  has  education  counted  for  so  much  as  at  present? — 
his  view,  which  Kant  had  once  accepted  as  a  follower  of 
Wolffian  ethics,  now  alienated  him  from  all  eudasmonism 
and  carried  him  to  the  other  extreme  :  nothing  in  this  world 
is  good  except  the  good  will  alone. 

To  have  emphasized  this  was  also  a  great  merit  of  Kant's, 
not  so  much,  however,  a  merit  of  the  moral  philosopher  as  of 
the  moral  preacher.  It  was  the  renewal  of  the  great  truth  of 
Christianity,  that  before  God  man  is  judged  not  for  what  ho 
has,  but  for  what  he  is :  a  truth  which  every  one  should  make 
it  his  daily  task  to  learn. 

9.  The  revolution  in  moral  philosophy  caused  by  Kant 
coincided  with  a  change  in  the  German  conception  of  life. 
The  ideal  of  the  illumination  —  utility  for  society  —  was 
superseded  by  the  ideal  of  Goethe's  age,  perfection  of  the 
personality.  In  classical  poetry,  especially  in  the  poetry  of 
Goethe,  this  ideal  was  everywhere  at  work  as  the  goal  and  the 
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standard.  Here,  t<K»,  Rousseau^s  influeuco  was  felt.  The  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  the  slave  of  conventional  cireumstanees 
and  vicwsy  his  education  shall  not,  as  is  now  actualljr  the 
case,  consist  in  training  him  for  the  nMc  which  he  has  to  plaj 
in  society  ;  the  natural  capacities  must  bo  devoloIN^d  from 
within  and  freely  exercised  according  to  the  needs  of  the  indi* 
viduality  —  that  was  the  gist  of  the  sermon  which  Rousseau, 
es|K>cially  in  the  tlmilty  preached  to  his  contemfioniries  with 
such  passionate  force.  Goethe,  too,  and  Herder  and  Schiller 
and  all  of  the  strongest  and  freest  minds  gave  heed  to  his 
warning.  Another  sermon  was  preached,  that  of  Greek 
antiquity ;  neo-IIumanism,  as  op])Osed  to  the  older  classicism, 
also  called  the  age  back  to  freedom  and  to  nature.  And 
the  Gn*ek  ideal  of  life,  which  was  now  revived,  is  an  esthete 
ical  rather  than  a  practical  ideal ;  not  general  utility,  but  the 
perfection  and  the  manifestation  of  the  personality  is  the 
function  of  the  free  man  ;  a  slave  ser^-es  merely  by  his  work 
and  the  products  of  his  work.  Tliis  view  reached  its  climax  in 
Romanticism  ;  its  programme  was  to  despise  utility  and  prose, 
to  worship  the  individual  and  {K>etry,in  literature  and  in  life. 
Kant  bears  a  dual  rclatiuii  to  this  movement :  ho  is  Uiili 
fri(*ndly  and  hostile  to  it.  He  agrees  with  it  in  n'ji*cting  utili- 
tariuniMui  and  eiiiiu^monism.  <>n  the  other  hand,  the  worship 
of  the  iiidiviiiu'il,  which  aiwavM  Iratis  to  a  contempt  f«ir  com- 
mmi  morality,  would  uiiiioubt«*t|]y  havo  I>c4*n  (*xtn*mely  di»- 
tOHti'fuI  to  liini ;  Ik*  wus  not  at  all  attracted  to  the  genius  who 
will  acknowlnige  no  law  as  hintiint;  ii|M»n  himself.  Tliese 
two  pli:i.M>s  plainly  n|»|H*ar  in  SrhilliT*s  relation  to  Kant. 
The  matter  in  clearly  and  distinctly  hroiight  out  in  the 
tfi-atise  /VifT  Anmuth  uml  IFrfr'/^.  in  the  passatri*  in  vhich 
Schill«*r  develops  the  notion  of  tin'  f'fttnfl/ul  9vul  He  fir*t 
eni|»hasi/fs  as  the  trreat  merit  of  thr  ininii»rtal  author  of  the 
Krifik  that  he  haH  iiL'uin  reHtort-ij  th«'  hi-aliliv  n*aji«in  hr 
fu'paniting  it  from  the  <  faUfl\  )  |>hil'iHo|ihi/inir  n*.ison,  and 
hnn  made  dutv  and  luoralitv  uhullv  ludeiNiident  of  incliuatioo 
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and  interest.  "  However,"  ho  continues,  "  though  I  am  thor- 
oughly conyinced  that  the  association  of  inclination  with  a  free 
act  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  pure  dutifulness  of  that 
act,  I  believe  that  we  can  infer  from  this  very  fact  that  the 
moral  perfection  of  man  depends  solely  upon  the  part  which 
inclination  plays  in  his  moral  conduct."  Kant  became  the 
''  Draco  of  his  age,  because  his  age  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  a  Solon  or  capable  of  receiving  him.  But  what 
had  the  children  of  the  household  done  that  he  cared  only 
for  the  servants  ?  "  The  children  of  the  household,  however, 
are  those  beautiful  souls  '^  in  whom  the  moral  sense  has 
gained  such  control  over  all  the  feelings  that  it  may  without 
fear  abandon  to  the  affections  the  government  of  the  will, 
and  never  run  the  danger  of  contradicting  its  decrees.  Hence 
it  is  not  really  this  or  that  particular  act  which  is  moral  in  a 
beautiful  soul,  but  the  entire  character." 

The  correction  which  Schiller  makes  in  the  Kantian  ethics 
is  in  itself  admirable  and  necessary,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  the  system.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  deduce  Schiller's 
views  from  Shaftesbury's  presuppositions.  It  is  certainly 
not  according  to  the  Kdnigsberg  philosopher's  way  of  looking 
at  things,  for  he  has  a  keener  sense  for  the  correctness  and 
exactness  of  the  jurist  than  for  the  freedom  and  beauty  of 
the  poet. 

10.  Now  as  for  the  progress  of  ethics  in  Germany  after 
Kant,  we  cannot  but  regard  Kant's  reaction  in  favor  of  in- 
tuitionism  as  a  disturbance,  the  effects  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  overcome  in  philosophy ;  from  that  time  on  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  constantly  experimenting  with  new  prin- 
ciples, often  completely  neglecting  the  results  of  historical 
development.  Everybody's  first  and  chief  concern  was  to 
produce  a  new  system,  for  to  have  one's  own  system  was  the 
mark  of  a  philosopher. 

Speculative  Philosophy  was  the  direct  historical  successor  of 
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tlf.*  Kantian  philosophy,  althoiich.  in  many  re3|>cct8,  it 
plctc'ly contradictod  its  source:  the  scientific arro|^ance,  whid 
Kant  reiranlod  it  as  his  mission  to  overcome*  in  order  ''to 
fsta'olish  the  rights  of  humanity/*  nercr  flourished  so  luxvh' 
antly  as  in  the  systems  itf  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

In  ethics  S|>eculative  Philosophy  abandons  all  previous  cia- 
roptiiins  Ethics  had  arisen  as  the  science  of  right  conduct 
For  such  a  [*ractical  discipline  S|ieculative  I'hilosopbj  sub- 
stitutes tilt*  theoretical  cnntemplation  and  conceptuml  con- 
struction (if  mental-historical  lifr*.  Ethics  liecomes  mental 
science  or  phil<»sophy  of  hist<»ry :  it  l>ecomt*s  a  cumpaaioo- 
jiiece  to  natural  philosophy.  Just  as  the  latter,  following  the 
Kantian  conc«'pti(tn  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  lawsofonr 
uiid'TstandiiiL'.  constructs  iiatun*  or  the  sphere  of  causality  < 
pri"-!,  Rii  the  fornitr  constructs  history  or  the  sphere  of  fitt- 

* 
nf  n-rtiit   yrars.  m»»n   who  are  far  from  acceptimr   its  prin- 

ciplt-s,  as,  for  r.xanipli*.  Wunilt  and  Joijl,  have  shown  a  hiirh 

rt'pard  r»r  S)NTiilativ<'  IMiilosuphy.  not  usual  in  former  tisKS- 

Wiindt   ••xjtns*ies   tli»*  opiniuii,  \n  ili**   pn-fan-  of  hi;*   Kihn. 

tli:it  tli«r  attf-mpts  wliirh   In*  makes  to  approximate  lli««  fun^ia- 

iii«  iital   noTjiiiis  of  Spr<'ulativr   IMiilu><i]'l>\  m   his   %  thii*s.  v.U 

aUo  in*  nrid>'   in  otli*T  tii-lds  ••!'  pliilo>i.p)i!<';ii   iiiijiiirv.      Wr- 

lt:ip<«    ui'   m:iy  si-i*   h(T«'iii.  first  <»f   all.  a   >\\*\\   tli:it    tlii5i    pli:!- 

•  ■*.tiiihv  )i:i*>  aliipixt  iMCiiii|i-  li:>tiirii*al  in  <i«rman\.      If  instta^ 

of    l«-:iii:nL'  :i   r«-liri'ij    lifi*    in   t\\\^\\    luniks,   it    urre  an  act:^r 

liviuL^  riv:ii    \i\t  tlif   iNinTpiI   nt    niir   tli'iuirhts*  the  attitudt  •  f 

tlh-Hi'  tl!ink*T>  \%i»iiiii   iiPsiim:ihK  )h>  an  i-ntiri'lv  dilTt-nnt  ot;- 

Nor  i**  rliiii  whii'li  m<-i-T*»  tli*  ir  approv:il  in  \\\*>v  s\<«t«*ni!«  «^al 

till-    *\-»Tiiii-    till  iiiofhi-s    •■xtiilltij     as*    till  if    fHTiiIiar    mer  ! 

naiii«-h ,  til*-  mi-tliod  ni  ••  M-ii-ntilii'  "  ■!•  tluctinn  and  drmom^tra- 

tioii. 

Till*  iilrali»»Tii-moiiislir  ri»n''«"pt!#-n  of  thr  univrmf  i^  an  oU 

pliil.i-npli  .■  il   |i»-ritaL'",  itn-l  n-i!  ni'-rtly  a  pro<|iii't  nf  ih^*  Sjn**- 

ulati\«;  riiil<'<«iij.|iy  and  it**  ni<(lpMi.     Nay,  iierhaivs  it  nuirlil  : 
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shown  that  this  method  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  contempt  in  which  that  conception  has  been  held  in 
Germany  during  the  last  half  of  the  century.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  its  contempt  for 
the  causal  investigation  of  things,  and  its  substitution  of  the 
conceptual-logical  method;  which  is  equivalent  to  despising 
science  itself,  for  all  science,  with  the  exception  of  mathe- 
matics, which  is  not  a  science  of  facts,  aims  at  the  discovery 
of  causal  connections.  The  same  may  be  said  of  practical 
philosophy ;  its  method  of  investigation  is  the  teleological 
method,  the  inversion  of  the  causal  investigation.  And 
exactly  the  same  unfruitfulness  which  characterizes  specula- 
tive physics  characterizes  speculative  ethics.  Take  Hegel's 
Naturrecht^  (1821)  and  its  empty  juggling  with  concepts; 
the  investigation  of  institutions  and  forms  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  e£Fects  upon  human  life  is  ridiculed  as  a  shallow 
argumentation  of  the  understanding ;  instead,  the  reader 
receives  the  simple  assurance:  It  follows  from  the  concept 
of  the  state,  or  of  the  right,  or  of  the  monarchy.  And  with 
this  is  connected  the  extreme  reverence  which  these  thinkers 
have  for  the  forms  of  historical  life,  for  the  state,  for  the 
right :  as  though  these  forms  and  not  the  concrete  personal 
life  which  thrives  in  them  were  the  thing  of  absolute  worth ! 
The  underrating  of  what  Kant  regards  as  the  truly  moral 
element,  the  good  will,  likewise  connects  itself  with  this. 

11.  Instead  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  Hegel,  let  me 
set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ethics  of  Schleier- 
macher,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  briefly.^ 

1  [Selections  from  this  work  translated  by  Sterrett  under  the  title,  The  Ethics 
of  Hegel.    For  bibliography  see  Weber-Thilly,  pp.  496-7.— Tr.] 

*  EfUwurf  eines  Systems  der  Sittenlehre  {Sketch  of  a  System  of  3f  orals),  edited 
from  his  literary  remains  by  A.  Schweitzer,  1835 ;  a  few  academic  treatises  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  philosophical  writings.  Die  christliche  Sitte  nach  den 
GrundsStzen  der  evangelischen  Kirche  {Christian  Morals  according  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Evangelical  Church),  edited  by  L.  Jonas,  1843,  discusses  the  same 
topics,  often  more  concretely  and  fruitfully  than  the  philosophical  ethics  [Die 
philosophische  Ethik,  edited  by  Twesten]. 
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In  a  treatise  discussing  Uie  difference  between  the  natural 
and  the  moral  law,  Schlciermacher  advances  the  view  that 
the  theory  is  inadequate  which  regards  the  moral  laws  as 
merely  prescribing  what  ought  to  lie,  for  in  that  case 
ethics  would  be  a  science  of  the  non-existent ;  but  just  as 
the  natural  law  is  the  expression  of  the  behavior  of  somethintr 
real,  the  moral  law  must  represent  an  actual  occurrence.  - 
Tliis  real  thing  is  the  effect  of  reason  u{K)n  nature.  Nature 
and  reason,  so  the  SltUnUhre  teaches,  material  and  spiritual 
licing,  (Minstitute  the  greatrst  antithesis  within  the  ftphrn*  of 
universal  n*ality  ;  the  former  is  the  object  of  all  natural- 
scientitir,  tlit*  latter  th«*  object  of  all  mental-scientific,  knowl- 
edge. All  knowledge  is  twofold  in  form:  s|ieculative  or 
contemplative,  and  empirieal  or  obser^'ational.  Thus  Schlei- 
ermaelier  obtains  the  fourfold  claHHification :  contemplative 
knowledge  of  naturt*,  or  do<*trine  of  nature  (physieH  > ;  obser- 
vational knowledge  of  nature,  or  natural  histtiry  ;  c«»ntem- 
plative  knowledge  of  tin*  action  of  n*aMon«  or  the  M?ienee  of 
moniln  (ethicn) :  and  observational  knowl(MiL''<*  of  the  actii»n 
of  reason,  or  the  science  nf  birttory.  Ktbies.  tbi'pfurf,  !»•  .ir* 
the  rtaiiif  relation  to  luKtory  as  K|K*culativc  plivsirA  to  tin- 
Hcirn^'e  of  nature  or  eosnio'.rrapby  :  it  drliiir.**  in  L'<-ii*-ral  (in* 
act  it  m  of  r<*aHou  n|Min  nature,  wliieh  tli**  sei«'iif«t  nf  history 
invf■^til:at«  s  in  detail.* 

Til*'  action  <»f  n-ason  ii{Nin  nature  may  t>e  re^j^anii'd  a« 
tWi»-fiili|  an  "f'/'irif'zui'/  and  *f/m/"#/iri*i'/-  l»v  actini:  uihuj 
tbin.r.<i  r«-aF««>n  niak«-rt  tlit^m  tbr  in^trunit-ntH  uf  new  etT«vi« 
Ihit  in  ^'•  far  an  it  L^ivrs  a  thinir  f«irm  )*v  means  tif  everv 
effri't,  rt-aHoii  iii:ikeH  tb«>  thing  it-^  Mni)»>l,  in  wbieh  it  e\- 
pn-^vH  itni-lf  riinl  tlimnirh  wbieb  it  is  rf«**iiriii/tMl '  Tli«*re  i* 
anotiii'r  antitbe-Hin:  P-aMiu  exiht.s  and  actn  in  individuals  as 
oH«'  *iffi  tht^  aim^  and  nii  the  ulln-r  band  a«*  a  jir-uli'tr  iim/ 
nfiiriiiunlly  <iiM*ihrt  mu^n,  TJi:«*  :int.tlii-<«!H  niii!*  par.ili«  I 
«'iib  the  one   nientionid    above,  and   >o    wr   aira.n    ba\t*    the 
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favorite  fourfold  division :  the  activity  of  reason  is  identical 
and  individual ;  it  is  identical  and  di£Ferentiated  organization 
and  likewise  sjmbolization^^  But  these  antitheses  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  so  many  points  of  view  from  each 
of  which  everything  moral  may  be  viewed.  Now,  in  so  far 
as  identical  organization  takes  place,  those  goods  arise  which 
each  one  may  employ  as  the  instruments  of  the  activity  of 
reason  in  the  same  manner:  they  constitute  the  sphere  of 
intercourse  ;  this  is  the  field  ruled  by  the  law  and  the  state.  — 
In  so  far  as  the  formative  activity  is  individual  or  peculiar, 
it  gives  rise  to  property^  not  to  juridical  property,  which  also 
embraces  exchangeable  commodities,  but  to  real  property, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  person  who  has  pro- 
duced it  without  losing  its  value.  The  narrowest  sphere  of 
property  in  this  sense  is  one's  own  body ;  the  next  the 
encircling  home,  which  includes  the  objective  environment 
belonging  to  the  person,  and  is  the  more  valuable  the  more 
individual  and  inalienable  it  is.  In  so  far  as  the  home  is 
opened  to  others  for  participation,  hospitality  arises,  corre- 
sponding to  intercourse  in  the  sphere  of  identical  organization. 
The  symbolizing  activity,  in  so  far  as  it  occurs  under  the 
character  of  identity,  is  knowledge^  which  manifests  itself  in 
langtuage.  The  social  form  in  which  it  is  produced  is  the 
academy.  The  place^  of  intercourse  is  the  school.  The  sym- 
bolizing activity,  in  so  far  as  it  occurs  under  the  character 
of  differentiation  or  individuality,  i%  feeling.  It  at  first  mani- 
fests itself  in  gestures  and  in  intonation ;  it  expresses  itself 
in  a  general  way  in  the  work  of  art.  Art  bears  the  same 
relation  to  religion  that  language  bears  to  knowledge;  the 
social  form  in  which  religion,  the  manifestation  of  the  uni- 
verse in  feeling,  is  communicated,  is  the  church. —  In  the 
same  manner  the  entire  field  of  morality  is  then  defined  as 
the  doctrine  of  virtue  and  the  doctrine  of  duty^  while  the  part 
just  discussed  is  called  the  doctrine  of  goods. 

1  §  133. 
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Tho  wonderful  skill  with  which  Schleicmiachcr,  not  unlike 
a  far-seeing  chess  virtuoso,  moves  his  concepts  aronndy  until 
tlie  whole  of  reality  is  surrounded  and  checkmated  as  it  were, 
has  something  fascinating  in  it  when  one  follows  his  mores 
with  credulous  and  patient  attention :  it  is  really  wonderful 
to  see  how  api>arently  the  most  remote  tliinpi,  obedient  to 
the  will  of  the  muster,  readily  submit  themselv<*s  to  the  must 
surprising  arrangements  and  relations  which  tho  magic  wand 
of  his  dialectics  assigns  to  them.  But  after  turning  one's 
back  u|»on  the  game  and  again  looking  at  the  real  world*  one 
is  apt  to  feel  that  no  permanent  gain  results  fniui  the  labor 
put  forth :  the  whole  thing  is  mon*ly  an  ingenious  game 
Lotzo  cf»ncIudeH  tuM  ex|K)Hition  of  Srhleicrmacher*s  vsthetios 
with  the  Wf>rds :  **  If  it  Im*  praised  as  a  niod(*l  of  acute  dia* 
hectics,  I  ho|ie  that  the  predilection  for  thin  S4)rt  of  |M*rform* 
ani'<*H«  whirh  take  no  riMil  interest  in  tlieeHsenc<*  <if  thesubjcct, 
but  b«*c«>me  loirical  exercis«*s«  and  |)ortray  anamorphotically 
distorted  picturrs  from  tlifir  obstinately  chosen  secondary 
stand|M>ints,  will  L^radually  disap|>ear  in  <»ermany.**^  This 
ho|N*  was  n*ali/<Mi  rvrn  l»«*fon.*  it  was  (*xpn*s*«rti. 

1*J.  Tli<*  moral  pliiloHi>pliv  nf  J.  F.  Hfrl>art«  pri*M*nt4*d  in 
outlim*  ill  {\u*  Iff  firm  I  Priirti'^fil  PhiloMnphi/^  l^<K^i.  f«>rms  a 
Coiuph'ti*  antitlicHin  to  the  s|Nrulati\e  treatiiifiit  of  the  sul>- 
jft't.  in  so  far  as  it  wli(»lly  H«*paratrs  rthirs  from  th«*  th«*oreti* 
<m1  M'.i-iiffs,  fn»ni  nirtaphvMirH  and  anthrojMiloiry.  Ilowi-rrr, 
it  al-^i  a'/nt'H  with  tlir  H|NH*ul:itivi*  incthiNi  in  that  it  whoMi 
ali.iinIonH  th«'  oM  form  of  invrHtiuMtion  ;  it  niakrs  rthirs  suU 
liidi.irv  to  :i"«th«-ti<*H.  Ilrrbart  assunifH  the  stand|N>int  of  the 
piir«*  ••)i«M>r\*'r :  litiiiian  actn  and  inoti\cM  aroiisi»  in  tho  sfiecta- 
tiir  ffi-lJM'jH  of  jmrr  ji'Mhetic  plra^urr  :i!i«l  displeasure;  these 
arr  abH«>Iut<'ly  iii<i«*[H*nd«*iit  of  his  iiit4*rt'M  :  h*'  may  as  a 
S{N'«'tator  Ik;  pli*:iHiMi  with  tin*  art  wliifh  frnin  tli<*  stan«i|Kiint 
of  liin  intcrt•^t  hi*  iii*n|.ini*ii ;  in  ho  f:ir  In*  rails  it  morally  gu^ ; 

*    //•••  -v  ••'  ./■*'*# fin.  |i    If,#i 
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and  he  may,  conversely,  call  bad  what  pleases  and  tempts  him 
as  an  appetitive  being.  —  General  aesthetics  has  further  con- 
vinced Herbart  that  particular  elements  as  such  never  please 
or  displease,  but  always  as  relations.  And  so  he  comes  to  ask 
the  question  which  constitutes  the  problem  of  ethics :  What 
relations  of  the  will  please  or  displease  us  f  He  discovers  five 
such  fundamental  relations :  (I)  The  harmony  between  the 
will  and  the  moral  judgment  of  the  same  person ;  (2)  The 
greater  by  the  side  of  the  smaller,  the  stronger  will  by  the  side 
of  the  weaker ;  (3)  The  harmony  between  the  wills  of  two 
persons,  —  all  these  relations  please  us.  (4)  The  conflict 
between  two  wills  displeases  us,  while  (5)  The  requiting  of 
good  with  good  and  evil  with  evil  pleases  us.  Herbart  then 
adorns  these  pleasing  relations  with  the  name  of  ideas :  ideas 
of  inner  freedom,  of  perfection,  of  benevolence,  of  law,  of 
justice,  and  bases  upon  them  the  forms  of  collective  life :  the 
legal  order,  the  wage  system,  the  administrative  system,  the 
system  of  civilization,  the  animated  society. 

I  shall  refrain  from  criticising  this  conception  of  the  moral 
phenomena.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  as  futile  in  its  general  aspects 
as  it  is  forced  and  laborious  in  the  details.  Herbart's  in- 
ability to  appreciate  the  real  and  the  living,  his  incapacity 
for  constructing  a  unified  system  of  thought,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  partly  due  to  his  aversion  to  the  speculative  philosophy 
of  his  contemporaries  and  their  extreme  monistic  tendencies, 
is  nowhere  so  pronounced  and  intolerable  as  in  his  attempt 
to  break  up  ethics  into  this  conglomeration  of  so-called  ideas. 

13.  A.  Schopenhauer^  presents  his  conception  of  life  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  World  as  Will  and  Idea ;  ^  he  makes 
an  attempt  to  construct  a  moral  philosophy  in  his  essay  on 
the  Foundation  of  Morals^  which,  together  with  the  treatise 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  was  published  in  1841  under  the 
title :   TJie  Two  Fundamental  Problems  of  Ethics.     The  first 

1  [For  bibliography  see  Weber-ThiUy,  p.  544.] 
^  [Translation  by  Haldane  and  Kemp.] 
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volumo  of  the  Partrga  and  Paralipomena  contains  Aphori9m9 
on  Worldly  Wi9dom^  which,  though  full  of  acute  obscnrationa, 
is  not  in  accon}  with  the  principles  of  his  ajstcm.  The 
Bjstem  rests  upon  the  'lessimistic  %*iew  of  life.  Life  is  sin 
and  sufferings  and  not  to  live  is  therefore  better  than  to  live. 
Selfishness,  intensified  in  malice,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
natural  will.  This  mode  of  conduct  is  overcome  in  compas- 
sion. In  so  far  as  pity  is  the  motive  of  action,  it  has  moral 
worth.  An  act  is  called  good  when  it  has  as  its  motive 
compassion  for  the  sufTeringrs  of  others,  bad,  when  the 
agent  rejoices  at  the  woe  of  others,  or  at  least  attempts  to 
promote  his  own  welfare  at  the  expense  of  that  of  others. 
The  disapiiearance  of  the  impulses  which  aim  at  individual 
welfare  C(>nse<|uently  is  favorable  to  moral  progress.  In  the 
saints  of  Christianity  and  Huddhism  the  selfiHh  impulnes  are 
entirely  siippressc<l,  and  their  hearts  tlius  ofM^ned  to  pity ; 
they  themfM4v4*M  are  unaffected  by  suffering,  disap|»ointmeot« 
fear,  anxiety,  and  want ;  with  deep  Byni|Mithy  they  view  their 
brothers  wIki  are  still  fighting  the  useless  battle  for  the  vaio 
goodrt  of  tliiH  world. 

I  do  not  wIhIi  to  enter  u|Mm  a  criticism  of  tliis  the<iry  st 
this  |K)int ;  we  shall  find  nii  o|»|»ortuiiity  for  that  later  un. 
Ihit  I  should  like  to  nay  a  few  wonU  with  re.H|K*rt  to  .^ho|irn- 
haiier's  iNTHimal  rrlatioii  t'»  the  nioralitv  <»f  liin  svMtem. 

It  has  oft4*n  In'cii  |M»iiit4'd  out  that  thfre  in  no  harmf»nv 
between  SchuiK'nhaiirr'H  svHt«*iii  and  his  life.  The  svfttrin 
reroiiiin«'n«lt»  reniiiiciatiou  of  th«'  \iorld  and  n«*(ration  of  the 
will-tiHlivc ;  his  lite  liliowH  nothiuir  ()f  the  kiiiil  ;  he  d<»os  n«4 
lead  the  lif«*  of  an  am'otic  naiiit  hut  of  an  Kpicurean,  who 
niakcH  a  Ktndy  of  itoimI  livin*/;  I<M>k  at  the  lint  of  g«M)d  thinirs 
which  Ik*  plat***']  U-fiirr  bin  will  a^^  inotivfH  uhen«  after  lea\- 
iu\:  iH-rlin,  Ik*  u:ih  faittinir  about  for  a  |K*riuaiient  place  of 
ri'Midrncr.  and  wan  wavrrinir  lM*tw«»<'!i  Frankfort  and  Mann* 
hi-iin.'      In  lii^  H\>teni  he  prai**i'H  rMinpa»Nioii ;  but  he  scemi 
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to  have  been  rather  devoid  of  this  feeling  himself.  No  one 
ever  pursued  his  literary  opponents  more  unmercifully  than 
did  Scho{>enhauer.  We  may  say  he  was  actuated  by  the 
love  of  truth,  and  regarded  his  adversaries  as  the  enemies  of 
truth.  Let  us  grant  it,  let  us  say  that  this  was  one  of  the 
motives,  although  it  does  not  justify  the  aspersions  which  he 
cast  upon  their  characters.  But  think  of  his  behavior  towards 
his  mother  and  his  sister,  when  they  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  fortune,  whereas  he  saved  his,  showing  more  skill  in  the 
matter  than,  in  his  opinion,  geniuses  are  wont  to  have;  —  ho 
was,  to  say  the  least,  very  cool.  During  his  entire  life  he  was 
as  careful  as  he  was  successful  in  guarding  against  sharing 
others'  losses  and  sufferings. 

Then  is  not  his  philosophy  of  life  one  great  lie  ? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  so.  It  is  true,  Schopen- 
hauer did  not  live  the  life  which  he  praises  as  the  best; 
but  he  deeply  and  sincerely  appreciated  the  value  of  such 
a  life. 

Schopenhauer  is  a  very  transparent  character ;  the  dualism 
of  human  nature,  in  which  reason  and  desire  form  the  two 
opposite  poles,  becomes  unusually,  nay^  alarmingly  discord- 
ant, in  him.  In  so  far  as  he  is  will,  he  lives  an  unhappy 
life.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment; he  invariably  sees  things  in  the  wrong  light;  little 
things,  too,  annoy  him  very  much.  He  is  full  of  violent 
desires,  impetuous,  high-tempered,  ambitious,  sensuous,  and 
withal  very  diffident:  he  is  constantly  plagued  by  all  kinds 
of  vague  fears  of  trouble,  losses,  diseases,  which  his  sen- 
suous ego  might  suffer;  he  is  extremely  suspicious  of  all 
men  without  exception  —  in  truth,  a  series  of  qualities, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  his  life 
unhappy. 

That  is  the  one  side  of  his  life.  And  now  look  at  the 
other  ;  he  is  also  an  intellect,  nay  a  genius,  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  power  of  objective  intuition.     He  has  experienced 
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tlic  blessedncHH  of  the  life  of  pure  knowledge  as  purely  and 
deeply  as  any  thinker  before  him,  nay  perhaps  more  deeply 
than  anv  other  one.  on  account  of  the  contrast  between  the 
int(*llectual  side  of  his  being  and  his  restless,  unhappy, 
volitional  life.  lie  can  describe  th<*  tran(|uillity,  the  peace, 
and  the  joy  of  solitary  contemplation,  of  the  quiet  commu- 
ni<m  with  thouishts,  in  the  nioHt  aiTccting  manner. 

Purer  has  pictured  this  state  of  blessedness  in  a  wonder- 
ful painting:  Saint  Jerome  is  seatiMl  in  a  (|uict,  wainscoted 
chamber,  the  cheerful  sunlight  falling  through  the  round  panics 
u|NMi  the  wall  of  the  deep  window-niche.  The  companions 
of  the  Saint,  the  lion  and  the  dog,  angrr  and  desire,  are 
lying  side  by  side,  {leaccfuUy  slei^ping  u|»on  the  lloor ;  we 
hear  their  deep,  quiet  breathing.  A  gourd,  which  is  hu^ 
])end(*d  from  the  ceiling,  a  skull,  wlii(*h  is  lying  on  the 
window-sill,  diflfuse  about  them  th<*  stillness  which  proceeds 
from  things  fNTfectly  matured  and  removed  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  world.  A  happy  thought  has  just  seized  the  Saint,  and 
he  Ii4'n«ls  forward,  in  order  to  set  it  down  in  writing;  S'xin 
h«*  will  Iran  bark  airain  and  Iomc  hini^'lf  in  ct»ntrmplati<*h. 
A  pictun*  pPMlui'ing  a  rcni:irka)ile  cfTrct  u|Nin  the  thouuhtfii! 
obiMTvrr!  it  »*Im»wh  the  wondrrful  powrr  of  n.»al  art  to  r\- 
pn'r%H  a  World  of  tiioiiirhtH  and  fi'diuL's  in  a  single  iNTCrptmn 
I{i>w  poor  by  till*  liide  of  it  M-rnis  that  art  whirh  f«*«*il!«  i^n 
imitation,  ulmlu  \\li«*ii  it  has  thr  ta^k  of  )NirtrayiiiLr  »«olitnii<*, 
silrnce,  an<i  philoMiphy,  liitH  u|h»ii  th«'  plan  <»f  n*pn-sentin;: 
a  lUMir  or  Ifsn  :iu'*'d,  all«*trorical  ft-nialr  fiLMiir! 

Srho|H'nha(ier  nii'.rht  havo  nat  as  lMir«*r*A  ininbd  for  thiik 
pirture.  KhmmI  fioin  all  df^iivH  and  carrrt,  pur-^'iini;  hiAo«u 
thouLrhts,  li«*  i'nj<»\fd  happy  hour**,  without  hurry  and  worr}. 
without  fiar  and  hatrnl.  Hut  tli«-n  raui<*  othfr  times;  th«* 
)H*a«tM  ulu<*h  M-fnii*d  to  ha\**  \t**i\  mtirrly  tain**d  pnu'  up 
a^ain,  ili-«tr>i\rd  h.a  \**'ac*\  and  l\\\***\  lim  lift*  with  trviubl* 
anil  an\  «*t\  An<l  h«*  wan  h«-lplr*^<t  a'jaiurtt  them;  h<*  oftrn 
Hivs  ho  hini^elt  :   it   i»  a  curioUA  liut  uihlnubted  fact  that  th«* 
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clearest  knowledge  of  the  perverseness  of  the  will  can  produce 
no  change  in  it. 

This  enables  us  to  understand  his  ethical  system  :  it  is  the 
confession  of  his  failings  and  sins,  it  is  the  yearning  of  his 
better  self  for  deliverance  from  the  companion  to  whom  it 
finds  itself  yoked. 

All  this  is  neither  surprising  nor  unusual.  From  what 
should  a  man  seek  to  be  delivered  if  not  from  himself? 
Petrarch  writes  De  contemptu  mundi  and  praises  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  the  shepherd  and  peasant  life  in  the  remote 
valley:  he  lives  at  the  courts  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
lords,  purchasing  participation  in  their  luxurious  pleas- 
ures with  flattery ;  he  wanders  through  the  cities  of  France 
and  Italy  in  order  to  intoxicate  himself  with  the  fragrance 
of  his  fame.  He  praises  pure  love  and  unselfish  friendship :  he 
lives  with  beautiful  women,  and  his  friends  are  the  heralders 
of  his  fame,  or  assist  him  in  his  chase  for  benefices.  He 
inveighs  against  envy,  and  cannot  pronounce  the  name  of 
Dante,  because  he  hates  him  as  a  rival.  —  Is  he  a  liar  ?  Not 
at  all;  he  thoroughly  appreciates  the  value  of  the  things 
which  he  praises,  he  really  feels  a  yearning  for  them,  but 
he  is  likewise  attracted  to  the  vanities  of  life.  G.  Voight, 
from  whose  masterly  characterization  I  have  taken  the 
above  elements,  presents  us  with  a  delicate  and  faithful 
picture  of  him  in  his  History  of  the  Revival  of  Classical 
Antiquity.  "  The  gaze  which  he  turned  inward  was  keen 
enough  to  penetrate  the  abyss  of  vanity  to  its  very  depth. 
Then  he  shuddered  at  his  own  soul,  and  yet  could  not  tear 
his  love  away  from  it.  He  desired  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  its  ideals,  and  began  the  fierce  struggle  with  himself; 
but  he  never  got  beyond  the  determined  mien  and  the  angry 
word;  he  could  not  turn  the  sharp  weapon  which  seeks 
the  heart  of  the  opponent  against  his  beloved  self.  He 
imagined  that  he  was  doing  penance  in  thinking  and  writing, 
but  all  his  thinking  and  writing  simply  intensified  his  self- 
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love.  This  vaiu  soul,  which  ho  desired  to  hate,  be  fiiudljr 
loved  all  the  more  on  account  of  its  remorse  and  its  |>ainful 
struggles/* 

So  Rousseau :  he  preached  against  the  corruption  of  morals, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  to  natural  education :  he  lived  with 
a  concubine  and  sent  his  children  to  a  foundling  asylum,  never 
to  hoar  of  them  again.  Was  he  a  liar  ?  Certainly  not.  His 
passion  for  natural  and  pure  human  nrlations  was  |M>rfectly 
sincere ;  he  really  felt  the  degradation  of  unnatural  relations, 
in  which  he  had  waded  up  to  his  knees  ever  since  his  youth, 
mon*  krenly  than  any  one  of  his  cunteni|M)raries.  A  man 
that  lius  never  l>ecn  sick  does  not  knuw  what  health  is.  Tlie 
hunchlmck  is  the  must  sincere  admirer  of  a  straight  back, 
the  bashful  man  of  frank  o|iennesH,  the  coward  of  martial 
courage.  Was  ever  a  man  more  in  love  with  bravery  than 
John  FalstaiT?  I>id  rver  a  man  prate  mor«*  of  princely 
virtue  and  royal  duties  than  Carl  Kup*n  of  WUrtembcr^? 
And  what  nation  s|x*aks  more  of  civic  virtue  and  n*publiran 
sentiments  than  tin*  Frpn<*h  ? 

1  once  hrani  a  provorh  full  of  profound  nit*aiiing:  The  nun 
m'lio  rinim  i\u:  hrll  canihit  march  in  the  proci*Hsi«»n. 

14.  Till*  aL'4*  of  S)K.'«*iihiti\t*  riiilo.sophy  Man  fiillow«-d  m 
(tfrmuny  by  an  ap:  of  ulMolut^'  contrinpt  fur  philosoplir. 
llistoriciiim.  tin*  ti(-\iitinii  to  detaiU,  (i'liiiinatiMJ  Hrirnce  for 
a  f«'W  ib-railfs.  Mi*t:i)i|i\KioH  and  rlinw  Mcro  f«»rirotti*n 
Of  lati*  tlir  int«Ti'.Ht  in  tlu-si*  Mibji*«*tH  is  pfvivin^.  It  is  Xn-iin: 
ccntp'tl  on  rtlii«'H  {t'**m  two  Hid**?*.  1  li«*  niiHlrrn  biologiral 
tht'ory  pro|H»tin«ls  the  t{n«'Htinii:  How  4li«l  cu.ntoin  and  moral- 
ity uriMO,  anil  what  in  tln-ir  import  in  tlio  ri*oii<»my  of  the 
natioiiA  nii<i  tli«?  iiiiii\iiiual  ?  (Mi  tin*  othrr  hand,  tlie  n«*w 
s<KMaI  mMriiirn  in\it(;  uh  to  taki*  up  tlif  ultimate  problt-iuA 
coneiTiiin:/  th**  \«M*atioii  of  man  and  tli«*  conditions  tif  it* 
realization  II*  ne«*  it  hap|H-nH  that  e\eii  jurists  and  |iulit:cul 
cconomistH,  pli^ftioldLriftts  and  antll^o|>oIolri^ts,  are  U'ginniuir 
to  pbibmophlze  a^a;n  in  our  da\s. 
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I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  a  number  of  titles 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  modern  literature.^ 

1  E.  Diihring,  Der  Wert  des  Leberu,  5th  ed.,  1894 ;  M.  Carri^re,  Die  titdiche 
Weltordnung,  1877,  2d  ed.,  1890 ;  J.  Baamann,  Handbuch  der  Moral,  1879 ;  E.  von 
Hutmann,  Phanomenoiogie  des  tittlichm  Bewusstseins,  1879,  2d  ed.,  1886;  W. 
Schnppe,  GrundzUffe  der  Ethik  und  Bechtsphilotophie,  1881 ;  E.  Laas,  Idealitmus 
wnd  PatitivismuSf  toL  II.,  1882;  G.  Ton  Gizjcki,  GrundzSge  der  Moral,  2d 
-ed.,  1889;  H.  Steinthal,  AUgemeine  Ethik,  1885;  P.  R^e,  Die  Entttehung  dee 
Gewisseru,  1885;  Th.  ZiUer,  AUgemeine  philosophiiche  Ethik,  2d  ed.,  1886;  W. 
Wnndt,  Ethik,  2d  ed.,  1891  (tranalated  into  English) ;  Chr.  Sigwart,  Varjragen  der 
Ethik,  1886;  Fr.  Nietzsche,  Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral,  1887 ;  H.  Hoffding,  Ethik, 
1887  (German  translation,  1889) ;  F.  Tonnies,  Gemeintchaft  und  Getellschaft, 
1887;  A.Ddring,  Philosojphische  GiUerlehre,  ISSB ;  P.  Viktor  Cathrein,  Moral- 
philoiophie,  2  vols.,  1890-91 ;  Th.  Ziegler,  Sittliches  Sein  und  sittliches  Werden,  2d 
ed.,  1890 ;  H.  GaUwitz,  Da$  Problem  der  Ethik  in  der  Gegenwart,  1891 ;  G.  Bonze, 
Ethik,  ToL  I.:  Praktische  Ethik,  1891;  G.  Simmel,  Einleitung  in  die  Moral- 
wiseensehaji,  2  toIs.,  1892 ;  A.  Domer,  Das  menschliehe  Handeln,  PhilotophiKhe 
Ethik,  1895.  Finallj  I  also  mention  here  A.  von  Ottingen,  Moralstatistik,  4th 
•ed.,  1887 ;  and  B.  Ton  Jhering,  Der  Zweck  im  Recht,  2d  ed.,  1884-86,  2  toIb. 


BOOK  II 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  AND  QUESTIONS  OF 

PRINCIPLE 


If  any  man  is  able  to  convince  me  and  show  me  thai  I  do  not 
think  or  act  right ^  I  will  gladly  change;  for  I  seek  the  truths  by 
which  no  man  was  ever  injured.  But  he  is  injured  who  abides  in 
his  error  and  ignorance.  —  Mabcus  Aubelius. 


METAPHYSICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

INTRODUCTION 

I  BEUEVE  it  will  be  wise  to  preface  the  following  discussions 
with  a  summary  of  the  metaphysical  and  psychological  con- 
ceptions upon  which  they  are  based.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  some  of  these  problems  will  be  found  in  my  Intro^ 
duction  to  Philosophy.^ 

1.  Reality  manifests  itself  in  two  phases.  Seen  from  with- 
out, by  the  senses,  it  manifests  itself  as  a  corporeal  world ;  seen 
from  within,  in  self-consciousness,  as  psychical  life. 

2.  The  two  sides  are  co-extensive.  Every  psychical  process 
has  its  equivalent  in  the  physical  world,  and,  conversely,  every 
physical  process  has  a  psychical  equivalent. 

3.  Body  is  a  phenomenon  and  the  symbol  of  psychical  life, 
which  is  the  true  reality,  or  reality  in  itself. 

4.  Psychical  life  is  immediately  experienced  only  in  our 
own  inner  life,  of  which  our  body  is  the  phenomenon. 

5.  We  reason  by  analogy  from  the  form  and  movement 
of  bodies,  and  so  come  to  assume  the  existence  of  psychical 
life  in  things  outside  of  us.  But  we  reach  an  adequate  and 
penetrating  knowledge  of  the  inner  human  processes  only,  and 
therefore  regard  the  psychical  world  as  co-extensive  with  his- 
torical human  life. 

6.  The  unity  of  all  mental  life  we  call  God.  God's  essence 
transcends  our  knowledge.  We  conceive  God  by  means  of 
the  highest  human  psychical  life.  This  explains  the  anthro- 
pomorphic symbolism  of  all  religions. 

1  [Foarth  edition,  1896 ;  English  translation  bj  Frank  Thillj.  -  Tb.] 
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7.  Psychical  life  has  two  phases,  will  and  intelligence.  The 
will  manifests  itself  in  strivings  and  feelings,  the  intelligence 
in  sensation,  perception,  and  thinking. 

8.  Biological  and  evolution  istic  reflections  reveal  the  will 
as  the  primary  and  radical  element  of  psychical  life.  Life 
originally  consists  in  blind  striving,  without  presentation  of 
ends  and  means.  The  intelligence  manifests  itself  as  a  sec- 
ondary development,  as  a  growth,  like  its  physiological  phe- 
nomenon, the  nervous  system  and  brain. 

9.  Psychology  also  shows  the  will  to  be  the  primary  ele- 
ment. A  specific  will,  aiming  at  a  particular  form  of  life, 
manifests  itself  as  the  inner  essence  of  man  as  well  as  of 
every  living  being.  The  will-to-Iive,  the  will  to  live  a  specific 
life,  is  not  the  result  of  previous  knowledge  or  of  the  experi- 
ence which  we  gain  of  its  worth  through  feeling. 

10.  The  development  of  the  will  may  be  characterized  by 
three  stages:  impulse,  desire,  and  will  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  goal  at  which  it  aims  in  each  of  the  three  stages 
is  the  presenation  and  promotion  of  individual  and  generic 
life. 

11.  Ttie  original  form  of  the  will  is  blind  impulse ;  in  con* 
sciousness  it  ap[)ear8  as  a  felt  striving.  In  case  the  craving 
is  satisfied,  the  successful  activity  is  accompaniiHl  by  pleasur- 
able fei*linpi ;  in  case  it  is  obstructed,  pain  ensues. 

12.  S<>niiuouH  desire  is  impulse  accom}ianied  by  the  percep- 
tion of  the  object  or  idea  of  the  movement  at  which  it  aims. 
It  preHUp(>oses  a  certain  development  of  intellifrenco  and  a 
fusion  of  will  and  idea.  The  sat  iHf  act  ion  or  inhibition  of  the 
desire  is  likewise  accompanied  by  pleasurable  or  painful 
feelings. 

13.  Will,  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  rational  wilU  is  desire 
determined  by  puqtoses,  principles,  and  id(*als.  It  arises  in  man 
as  the  hifi^hest  development  of  the  will,  when  the  intelligt*nce 
develo(«  int4)  rational,  Helf-conHeii>uH  thoufrht.  The  will  be- 
comes consciouM  of  itself  in  the  practical  ideal  of  life.     Feel- 
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ings  of  satisfaction  accompany  conduct  which  conforms  to  the 
ideal,  while  acts  out  of  harmony  with  the  ideal  arouse  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction. 

14.  The  rational  will,  governed  by  an  ideal,  subjects  the 
lower  forms  of  will,  impulse,  and  desire,  which  persist  even 
in  man  as  natural  predispositions,  to  constant  criticism  and  to 
a  process  of  selection.  This  criticism  we  call  conscience. 
The  faculty  of  educating  and  disciplining  the  natural  will  by 
means  of  the  rational  will  is  called  freedom  of  the  will.  A 
being  who  thus  controls  his  inuer  life  is  called  a  personal 
being. 

15.  The  relation  of  will  to  feeling  ma/  be  expressed  as 
follows :  Every  act  of  will  is  originally  also  an  emotion,  and 
conversely,  every  emotion  is  at  the  same  time  positive  or 
negative  willing.  In  feeling,  the  will  becomes  couscious  of 
itself,  of  its  aim,  and  of  its  condition.  Feeling  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  will,  the  will  is  already  present  in  feeliug 
as  in  its  manifestation. 

16.  In  the  higher  stages  of  development,  the  relation  is 
somewhat  different.  Here  we  have  volitions  which  are  not  at 
the  same  time  feelings.  A  resolution  or  decision  to  do  some- 
thing may  take  place  without  being  accompanied  by  feeling ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  opposed  to  the  immediate  feeling.  Con- 
versely, we  have  feelings,  especially  sesthetic  feelings,  which 
are  no  longer  motives  of  the  will,  although  the  will  is  still 
mirrored  in  them. 


CHAPTER  I 

GOOD  AND  BAD.     T£LEOU>GICAL  AND  FORMALISTIC 

CONCE1TIONS» 

1.  As  was  said  before  (p.  34),  two  problems  formed  the 
original  Htartiiig-point  of  ethicul  reflection;  the  tame  two 
problems  must  invariably  carry  the  thinking  man  back  to 
ethics  a^rain.  The  first  sprinpi  from  the  function  of  moral 
judgment :  What  m  thr  ultimate  yround  of  moral  dUtituiionB  t 
The  second  has  its  origin  in  the  volitional  and  active  nature 
of  man :    What  in  the  ultimate  end  of  will  and  action  f 

The  first  question,  as  our  historical  review  has  shown,  givca 
rise  to  two  theories,  the  tfleolof/ical  and  ilH\formalifti»\  The 
former  explains  the  difTen*nce  lK*fw(*(*n  ^<km1  and  bad  by  the 

eflfects  which  iii«MlrH  of   comhirt  uii«l   nr\A  of   will  naturallv 

• 

prtMluce  u|Njn  the  lift*  of  the  ULn*nt  and  bin  surroundings. 
Arts  are  calle<l  goo<l  \%Ih'ii  tbfv  t<'ii«l  to  prrsrrvo  and  promote 
buniaii  welfare;  bad,  wbrn  thev  tiiid  to  disturb  an<I  destror 
it.  Formalist ir  «*thir*«,  on  the  other  hand,  riainis  that  thr 
4*oiur«'ptH  CiHMl  and  bad,  takrn  in  their  moral  s«  iinc,  di'^iguate 
an  absolute  i|tiality  of  tht*  will,  without  any  n^'janl  to  tlie 
efl'«'rtH  of  aets  nr  modes  of  rondnet ;  that  this  ipiality  can- 
not 1h>  flirt  her  explaineij,  but   mu^t   Ik;   acerptt^d   as  a  fact. 

*  (Ki-r  »?••■  !•  »«*"l"ifital  ^i«w  Mill.  f'tt.iUtntinitm.  t  !,.ip  11  .  >|irtK>rr.  /^'-t 
i'9  f  '.fki  ■.i:..ij-«  1-111  .  >l«lj:«M*k.  J/'f  <•«/■•'/ 'Ai.  I.  4.*<»  ff.  ;  Mr|>Jirn.  >•  ir«r»  •# 
/->/...».  ♦htj*-  IV.  V  ,  ||>fftiii|;.  /".li.  I  !iap  VII  ,  HtK.trKt  i*rxmrtp%rmm»k'^ . 
IV  .  aU.  I  i  ./ijfw.i."  ../  /'.''Ml,  |f^M«»rt«.t- D  ,  J  hr  r  i  II  j:. /Arr  i5*v- A  %m  Hmk*. 
til  II  |.p  'i'ifr  .  Wutiit  rtKd,  Tart  111.  .!.j|.  II  -|V  .\i;«ib«t  iIm*  trW«4i^. 
ral  y  •«  A  -  M'«  tr&u»!4ti'>ri  of  K^iit  <  f.thim.  pjt  '.*  ff.  .  I>r«-k«,  //iif.^t  ••/' 
/.«•'  t^uM  .1/  Tit  •  ha|i  I.;  ItnMllf^, /.f'.iiii  >tu>i.»*.  .Martiiirao,  i\fm»  •f'  i'tkf 
eni   Ik*   '-..  ^^  I    II       t.-iINiti.  /*:•  /''.'*/«!  ^^er  //.'A.i  m  f/rr   t$tyrmw^^  —  Ta  ] 
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"That  will  is  good,"  says  Kant,  "which  is  determined  by 
respect  for  duty;  that  will  is  bad  which  is  determined  by 
the  opposite."  —  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  teleological  view. 

Tlie  second  question :  What  is  the  end  of  all  willing  ?  has 
also  given  rise  to  different  answers,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
two  fundamental  forms:  the  hedonistic  and  the  enerffistic. 
The  former  asserts  that  the  will  is  universally  and  invariably 
bent  upon  pleasure  (or  avoidance  of  pain),  and,  hence,  that 
pleasure  is  the  highest  or  absolute  goody  which  is  not  desired  for 
the  sake  of  anything  else.  The  energistic  view,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds:  The  will  does  not  aim  at  pleasure,  but  at  an 
ol^eetive  content  of  life^  or,  since  life  consists  solely  of  action, 
at  definite  concrete  activities. 

I  regard  the  latter  conception  as  the  correct  one.  My  view 
may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as  teleological  energism.  Our 
principle  would  then  be :  Such  modes  of  conduct  and  volitions 
are  good  as  t^nd  to  realize  the  highest  goal  of  the  will,  which 
may  be  called  welfare.  I  mean  by  it  the  perfection  of  our 
being  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  life. 

The  two  following  chapters  will  set  forth  the  reasons  which 
seem  to  me  to  support  this  view.  But  first  let  me  say  a  word 
concerning  the  terminology  which  I  have  chosen. 

It  is  customary  to  use  the  term  utilitarian  instead  of  teleo- 
logical. What  induced  me  totally  to  discard  the  former  ex- 
pression in  the  later  editions  of  my  book  has  been,  aside  from 
philological  objections,  the  impossibility  of  guarding  it  against 
misconception.  It  originated  in  Bentham's  school;  John 
Stuart  Mill  confesses,  in  his  Autobiography y  that  he  coined 
the  term.  It  is,  in  its  origin,  inseparably  connected  with 
hedonism ;  hence  the  critics  who  have  had  time  for  nothing 
but  a  superficial  glance  at  the  terminology  employed  in  my 
ethics  have  insisted  on  confusing  it  with  Bentham's  system. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  error,  I  have  sub- 
stituted for  the  term  utilitarian  the  term  teleological.  The 
latter  has  the  additional  advantage  of  suggesting  the  general 
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theory  of  the  oniverae  from  which  this  form  of  ethics  tsket  its 
rite,  the  PlaUmte-Ariitotelian  philo$ophjf.  Its  fundamental 
idea  is  that  every  being  and,  hence,  also  man,  has  a  purpose 
in  the  universe.  This  purpose,  and  the  forms  and  functions  of 
life  arising  therefrom,  it  is  the  business  of  ethics  to  ascertain. 

I  have  coined  the  term  energitm^  in  order  to  bring  my 
view  into  sharp  contrast  with  hedonism :  the  end  of  the  will 
is  not  feeling,  but  action.  Its  resemblance  to  Aristotle's 
Mpj€ia  may  also  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  origin  of  the  con* 
cept.  The  word  welfare^  finally,  seems  suited  to  designate 
the  highest  good  in  its  twofold  aspect :  it  shows,  first,  that 
the  highest  good  is  an  objective  content  of  life,  consisting  in 
the  perfect  exercise  of  all  human  psychical  powers ;  then  it 
also  suggests  that  such  a  life  is  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
and  hence  that  pleasure  is  not  excluded  from  the  perfect  life, 
but  included  in  it 

2.  I  shall  first  attempt  to  show  what  the  ttUologicai  tbeoiy 
means,  and  give  reasons  for  it.  Popular  opinion  inclines 
more  to  the  formalistic  view :  Acts  are  not  morally  good  or 
bad  according  to  their  efTects ;  they  are  good  or  bad  in  them- 
selves. The  disposition  determines  the  moral  worth  of  the 
act,  not  the  effects.'  Ev<*n  if  the  compassitm  of  the  good 
Samaritan  in  the  (io8|>el  had  not  saved  the  man  who  fell 
amon^  thieves,  nay,  even  if  it  had  caused  his  death,  that  is,  if 
the  thieves  had  attacked *and  killed  the  rescuer  and  bad  then 
put  to  death  the  wounded  traveller  in  order  to  destroy  all  evi* 
dence  of  their  crime  —  this  would  not  in  the  least  affect  oar 
judpnent  of  the  moral  worth  of  the  act  Or,  suppose  that  a 
slandenius  remark,  instead  of  findinic  ready  acceptance,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  is  repudiated  and  simply  deprives  the  calum- 
niator of  the  confidence  which  he  has  hitherto  undeservedly 
enjoyed.  And  sup()ose  that  the  episode  causes  a  greater 
interest  to  be  taken  in  the  injured  (Kirty  and  greater  coo- 
fidcnce  to  l>e  re(K>sed  in  him.     Nevertheless,  however  desir* 

AbbuCt  •  lUot,  pp.  9  ff  ;  MATtibeau.  1*4  U  .  pp.  &3  f  —  To.] 
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able  such  effects  may  be,  they  do  not  alter  the  baseness  of 
calumny. 

We  should  answer :  The  statement  is  true,  but  it  is  not  an 
objection  against  the  teleological  theory.  The  theory  does 
not,  of  course,  claim  that  the  value  of  the  particular  acts  is  to 
be  judged  by  their  actual  results,  but  that  acts  and  modes  of 
conduct  are  good  or  bad  in  so  far  as  they  naturally  tend  to 
produce  favorable  or  unfavorable  effects.  It  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  slander  to  deprive  the  victim  of  his  good  name  and 
the  confidence  of  his  surroundings.  In  the  case  mentioned  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  calumniator  that  the  effect  did  not 
appear,  it  was  due  to  the  conscientiousness,  vigilance,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  of  the  person  who  saw  through 
the  trick.  The  slanderous  remark,  one  might  say,  adapting 
the  terminology  of  Aristotle,  was  causa  per  accidens^  not 
causa  per  «e,  an  accidental  occasion,  but  not  the  cause  of  the 
favorable  results.  Morality,  however,  has  to  do  not  with 
the  actual  consequences,  but  with  the  effects  flowing  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  act.  Physics  has  to  do  with  the  law  of 
gravitation  and  not  with  the  infinitely  variable  actual  move- 
ments of  falling  bodies ;  it  investigates  the  law  of  gravitation, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  gravitation  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  actual  movement  of  a  body.  Similarly, 
medicine  seeks  to  determine  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
remedy  or  a  poison  to  act  upon  the  organism,  knowing  full 
well  that  a  thousand  other  causes  may  diminish,  modify,  or 
even  counteract  its  effects  in  a  particular  case.  In  the  same 
way,  ethics  seeks  to  determine  the  natural  tendencies  of  modes 
of  conduct  and  not  the  innumerable,  variable,  actual  results  of 
the  particular  acts.  It  asks:  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
calumny  upon  humanity  if  it  alone  determined  the  result  ?  and 
judges  its  worth  according  to  the  answer.  Similarly,  to  take 
the  other  example,  benevolence  naturally  tends  to  diminish 
human  misery,  and  is  therefore  good. 

Or  is  this  a  mistake  ?  Is  benevolence  good  in  itself,  regard- 

15 
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less  of  its  effects,  and  malevolence  bad  in  the  same  aenae  ? 
Would  not  the  Samaritan  hate  been  what  he  was  if  he  had 
been  wholly  unable  to  render  aid,  if  he  had  been  compelled 
to  remain  at  home«  poor,  sick  and  in  need  of  help  himself  ? 
Certainly ;  but  the  teleological  view,  rightly  understood,  does 
not  dispute  it.  Here,  again,  it  is  a  pure  accident  that  a 
virtue  does  not  realize  its  effects;  its  tendency  remains  the 
same,  and  the  tendency  is  what  we  judge.  But  sup|K>se  that 
it  were  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  one  man  to 
help  another,  sup[K)se  that  each  individual  inhabited  his  own 
planet  and  could  see  the  misery  of  tlie  inhabitant  of  a  noigh* 
boring  planet  without  l>eing  able  to  help  him  in  any  way  ? 
Then  would  compassion  be  good  ?  Should  we  not  say :  It  i* 
not  good  for  him  to  feel  pity,  it  simply  doubles  the  sorrow : 
it  would  l>e  much  better  if  he  lacked  the  [)ower  to  see  the 
wretchednesM  of  others?  XcverthclesK,  he  would  lie  a  goud 
man«  you  suv.  Yvrv  true ;  but  it  is  tacitlv  assumed  tliat  if 
he  were  near  and  could  render  aid,  his  l»eing  there  would  be 
a  benefit.  We  have  hero  an  instance  similar  to  what  we  find 
in  the  theoretical  field  ;  wc  ignore  a  relation  which  is  con- 
stantly and  necessarily  presup|>osed.  Wc  say,  The  stars  are 
bright  [)oints,  and  l)elieve  that  we  are  then-by  attributing  to 
them  an  absolute  <)uality.  Kpisteniological  reflections  first 
convince  us  that  such  a  judgment  presup(K>ses  a  point  of  re- 
lation, namely,  an  eye  that  is  sensitive  to  light.  Here,  tc»o, 
common  sense  would  sav  :  Hut  tlie  stars  would  surelv  shine 
even  if  all  eyes  were  closed.  Certainly ;  but  that  sinipU 
means  that  if  an  eye  were  atrain  o|»ened,  it  would  see  them. 
If  tli«*re  were  no  eyt>s  at  all.  tlxTC  would  Ite  no  shining  fmints 
Similarly,  if  men  fiid  n^t  ppnltiee  effects  u|M>n  men.  if  they 
wen*  ni<*taphysirally  isolat^Ml  fr>ini  each  otht*r,  like  Ij«Mbniiian 
nifUKids,  it  would  )»e  ntti*rlv  ai>!iiird  to  sav  that  malevolenrr 
wiiH  had  and  iM-ni'Volmrr  gooii.  Th«*  wtirds  malevolence  and 
l)4»n«'Vo|i*n<*«'  u«iiii.|  )h'  d«*v<»iil  of  ni<-aiiiiitr. 

3.    Ihjt  an(»ther  objection  is  urged.     Ytiur  theory  diw**  n  ? 
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meet  the  facts  after  all.  The  moral  judgment  is  not  con- 
cerned with  acts  and  modes  of  conduct,  but  with  the  disposi- 
tion  of  the  agent.  The  act  is  good  when  its  motive  is  good, 
that  is,  when  it  springs  from  the  sense  of  duty,  be  its  effect 
what  it  may.^ 

Nor  is  this  statement  untrue.  It  is  a  fact  timt  the  moral 
judgment  of  a  particular  act  first  considers  the  disposition  of 
the  agent.  We  try  to  ascertain  the  moral  worth  of  the  per- 
son, which  manifests  itself  in  the  act,  and  therefore  inquire  into 
his  motives.  A  physician  performs  a  dangerous  operation,  and 
the  patient  dies  from  it.  The  public  now  pronounces  judg- 
ment. Did  the  physician  do  it  from  a  sordid  motive  ?  No, 
the  patient  was  unable  to  pay.  Was  it  ambition  that  prompted 
him  ?  Hardly,  for  he  had  successfully  performed  the  opera- 
tion a  hundred  times,  and  this  was  a  desperate  case.  Well, 
then,  he  must  have  been  extremely  careless !  No,  it  took  him 
a  long  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  He  simply  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  save  the 
patient's  life.  —  When  that  conclusion  has  been  reached,  it 
means  that  the  act  was  morally  unassailable. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  operation  was 
justified  by  the  facts.  This  is  a  point  that  must  be  settled ' 
by  the  physicians ;  and  if  they  find  that  the  outcome  of  the 
case  could  have  been  foreseen,  they  blame  the  physician  and 
say  :  He  should  not  have  done  it.  And,  hence,  it  is  not  the  dis- 
position, but  the  result  that  decides  after  all.  That  is,  not  the 
actual,  particular  result  —  no  one  can  be  held  accountable 
for  an  accident  —  but  the  result  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  same  thing  meets  us  everywhere:  a  distinction  is 
made  between  a  personal  and  an  objective  judgment  aroused 
by  the  same  act.  Every  act  gives  rise  to  two  judgments, 
a  stiijective^  formal  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  the 
person  and  an  objective^  material  judgment  of  the  act  itself. 

*  [Kant,  ibid. ;  Martinean,  vol.  II.,  Part  II. ;  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies. —  Tr.] 
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In  the  former  case,  we  inquire  into  the  motive,  in  the  latter, 
into  the  effects  following  from  the  nature  of  the  case.^ 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  clearly  understand 
this  difference,  and  also  that  we  see  that  these  two  judgments 
are  independent  of  each  other  and  may  even  contradict  each 
other.  An  act  may  be  objectively  wrong,  and  yet  the  agent 
may  be  personally  irreproachable.  It  is  said  of  St.  Crispin 
that  he  stole  leather  to  make  shoes  for  the  poor.  Does  that 
make  Crispin  a  thief  and  a  rascal  ?  We  shall  hardly  be  will- 
ing to  say  so.  He  would  surely  never  have  taken  the  mean- 
est thing  for  himself.  But  when  he  saw  poor  children  with 
sore  and  half  frozen  feet,  his  heart  was  grieved,  and  having 
nothing  himself  he  took  a  piece  of  leather  from  the  rich 
merchant  in  order  to  help  them.  Not  without  some  reluc- 
tance, we  may  imagine ;  for  he,  too,  had  learned  the  com- 
mandment, ''Thou  shall  not  steal."  But  so  great  was  his 
pity  that  he  risked  the  danger  of  the  gallows.  Of  what  use, 
he  may  have  thought,  is  his  wealth  to  the  rich  usurer  ?  It 
will  merely  lead  to  his  damnation.  Perhaps,  God  in  his 
mercy  will  credit  him  with  the  act  of  charity  which  he  will 
thus  involuntarily  perform.  And  so  Crispin  went  and  took 
with  a  good  conscience  as  much  as  he  needed.  If  pity  and 
good  will  are  absolutely  good,  they  are  certainly  good  in  this 
case  also.  The  subjective  formal  judgment  must  be:  The 
will  of  Crispin,  who  served  others  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  by  sacrificing  his  own  interests,  was  a  good  will. 

But  this  judgment  is  not  the  only  one  to  which  the  act 
gives  rise.  The  act  itself  is  made  the  object  of  a  judgment 
which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  effects  naturally  belong- 
ing to  it.  Objectively  considered,  the  act  is  undoubtedly 
theft:  depriving  a  man  of  his  property  without  the  consent  of 

1  ["An  act  is  materially  good  when  in  fact  it  tends  to  the  interest  of  the  8T8- 
tem,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge  of  its  tendency,  or  to  the  good  of  some  part 
consistent  with  the  system,  whatever  were  the  affections  of  the  agent."  "An 
action  is  formally  good  when  it  flowed  from  good  affection  in  a  just  proportion." 
(Hutcheson.)  — Tr.] 
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the  owner.  Such  a  mode  of  conduct  has,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  —  whatever  may  be  the  motive  —  effects 
which  are  extremely  dangerous  to  human  welfare.  If  such 
conduct  became  general,  if  everybody  were  to  act  according 
to  the  maxim :  If  in  your  opinion  you  can  do  more  good  by 
taking  a  commodity  from  its  owner  and  giving  it  to  another, 
then  it  is  your  right  or  your  duty  to  make  the  transfer,  re- 
gardless of  the  owner's  wishes,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Evidently,  the  complete  abolition  of  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty, and  with  it,  the  disappearance  of  the  desire  to  acquire 
more  than  momentary  needs  call  for,  and  the  destruction  of 
human  life.  Hence,  the  effects  which  follow  from  the  nature 
of  such  an  act  are  ruinous,  and  the  act  is  bad.  And  so  uni- 
versal is  this  belief  that  such  acts  are  prohibited  and  pun- 
ished as  stealing.  Had  Crispin  been  brought  before  a  judge, 
the  latter  would  have  been  compelled  to  condemn  him  with- 
out hesitation.  Not  only  because  the  law  required  it;  nay, 
even  if  he  had  made  the  law  himself,  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise.  He  would  not  have  been  willing  to  insert  a  clause 
into  the  code  in  favor  of  Crispin's  theft,  to  wit :  But  every 
encroachment  upon  the  property  of  another  shall  go  unpun- 
ished, provided  a  third  party  thereby  receives  a  benefit 
exceeding  the  damage  done  to  the  owner.  No,  the  formula : 
Interference  with  the  property  rights  of  others  is  punishable, 
holds  unconditionally.  The  most  that  the  judge  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  take  into  account  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. And  he  might,  perhaps,  have  told  the  accused 
privately  how  sorry  he  was  to  have  been  compelled  to  sen- 
tence him.  I  know  that  your  intentions  were  good,  he  might 
have  said,  but  I  should  like  to  show  you  that  your  mode  of 
procedure  was  not  the  proper  one,  so  that  you  may  not  con- 
sider yourself  unjustly  treated.  And  he  might  then  have 
proved  to  him  that  his  act,  innocent  though  it  may  have 
Beemed,  was  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  general  welfare. 
The   historian  will  frequently   find   himself  placed  in   a 
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ttiinilar  position.  He  will  condemn  an  act  without  therefore 
condemning  the  character  of  the  agent,  and  conversely.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  his  letters  and  the  testimony 
of  his  friends,  K.  L.  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  acted 
in  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  sacrificing  himself  for  his 
country.  He  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  destroy  the 
enemy  who  was  corrupting  the  soul  of  his  |M!OpIe.  And  if  it 
is  harder  to  die  on  the  scaffold  than  on  the  field  of  battle,  we 
cunnot  underrate  Sand's  devotion  to  what  he  felt  to  be  his 
duty.  Kut  the  sumo  act  was,  object ivt*ly  considered,  highly 
reprehensible,  if  every  man  were  allowed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment ufHin  the  life  of  his  neighbor,  and  to  kill  him  in  case 
he  ronsidered  him  a  menace  to  th«*  community,  all  law  and 
order  would  disap|iear,  and  the  war  of  all  against  all  wuuld 
liccome  inevitable.  There  is  hardlv  a  man,  at  least  nut  in 
public  life,  whose  activity  is  not  regHrd«*d  by  S4ime  one  in  the 
community  as  a  curse,  and  wliose  death  some  one  would  ni^C 
welcome  as  a  bb^ssing  to  humanity.  Henee«  the  sentence  o( 
(l(*:itb  pronoiinc«>d  u|miii  the  murdt*n>r  of  Kotzebu«*  was  t^n- 
tiri'ly  jiiHt  aini  iH-«*ris:ir\ .  Thf  iinpii.sit'irs  iN*rsciMtt<tl  b«r- 
etics  aii<i  brotiirht  thrm  to  th«*  .stake  It  is  roiit*i'i\abl«*  aii-i 
pn*ii:iMi'  tliut  ^•»Illt•  <if  tlit-in  :it  least  «li«i  what  tb«*y  diil  «ith 
a  Ih  :iv  V  li«'art  :  iit»t  iM-raiist'  Oh'v  rijoliTii  in  the  NufTrriniTs  "f 
Mtli'i.s  iiav.  tlii'V  MifFf-nii  tln'inHi'|\i'»,  Imt  )nt.iiis«*  tb«  *  Mt 
i:  t'»   !•  ■  tlp-.r  •lMt\.  I aiiM*  tlitv  wiTi-  liriiilv  roiixin i  tliat  .l 

«  •  • 

wiMil'l  Im-  lH-tt«-i  li'i*  a  b«'r't-tii*  tn  «li'*  than  that  a  wliMlf  ii**^!!'!* 
.»»!p»tii*:  in-  t*'ni  •!■  -1  an-i  rirrii|iTi «!  |»v  h!ni.  Suhjei'tix*!*  i'*.ii- 
^iili-ml,  llji  :i'  •  ••i.'itirt  u:i^  Mith*'iit  M  inp  ,  n<»  1«"«>  ^«»  than  th^i! 
o!  tip  Jill.'  \\\\t  f^iiiti  iiii'ii  jMi.r  >an»l.  'riit*  ti:lT«Tfni'»-  :*  « 
m.t!«  I  ..li  •i.il- It  n«'i*  'inlv  :  u«  aii*  !:•»  1  -nL'*-!'  <*'«nMn(*«-*i  tlul 
tlif  -^  itiT  V  ••!  a  |Mii|i|r  (jfniaii'U  llii*  {mth*  ruti<>M  an<l  txrcuti  *ti 
«if  !':.  ,r*f  ulfi  il.i).  r  from  u-  .ii  niitti-:?*  «»i  ri!ij*'»n. 

I  In-  .iiiJt.I.tv  t.i  kff|i  thr— ■  lA't  \:»\iH  ap.irt  imii«m-i,  nui  I- 
I  'iifu**  •  II.  \Vli-«".  I  r  ri»n«irniij-  tl,.-  .i«t  U  liivrn  that  bo  nr.»t 
ai«Mini«- an  *\  A   ni<it.\r  in  •  >:'(!•  :   !••  jimt.ty  his  diiuftppro%al  \>l 
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the  character,  that  he  must  attribute  love  of  power  and 
cruelty  to  the  inquisitors,  vanity  and  a  craving  for  notori- 
ety to  Sand.  Conversely,  whoever  approves  and  under- 
stands the  character  of  the  agent  feels  bound  to  approve  of 
the  act,  and  gives  it  an  innocent  or  even  praiseworthy  name. 
The  moralizing  party-eloquence  of  the  historians  finds  an 
excellent  field  here.  Such  names  and  motives  are  selected 
for  acts  as  arouse  the  love  and  admiration  or  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  the  reader.  As  a  rule,  writers  of  this  class 
do  not  care  so  much  for  the  truth  as  to  make  things  appear 
good  or  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

We  now  come  back  to  our  question.  It  is  clear  that  the 
objective,  material  judgment  is  justified  teleologically :  the 
value  of  acts  and  modes  of  conduct  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  or  upon  their  effects  upon 
the  conduct  of  life.  But  the  same  may  ultimately  be  said 
of  the  subjective,  formal  judgment.  First,  however,  let  me 
say  that  it  is  the  real  business  of  ethics  to  determine  the 
objective  value  of  modes  of  action  and  conduct,  not  to  decide 
upon  the  subjective,  personal  value  of  the  disposition  of  the 
agent.  It  is  manifestly  not  the  function  of  the  science  to  deter- 
mine the  motive  and  disposition  in  a  particular  case  ;  and  it 
is  not  its  function,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  small  degree,  to 
establish  the  principles  underlying  this  judgment.  The  prin- 
ciple  of  the  subjective,  formal  judgment  is :  An  act  is  good 
in  so  far  as  it  springs  from  a  will  determined  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty.  In  saying  this  we  say  everything  that 
can  be  said  upon  the  subject.  It  is  morally  right  to  act 
conscientiously,  it  is  morally  wrong  to  act  contrary  to  one's 
conscience,  be  the  content  of  conscience  whatever  it  may. 
But  there  never  was  an  ethics  that  stopped  hero ;  it  has  in- 
variably attempted  to  find  an  answer  for  the  other  question 
also  :  What  is  it  that  duty  really  enjoins  ?  For  no  ethics  can, 
without  ignoring  the  most  patent  facts,  get  around  the  fact 
that  conscience  commands  and  permits  different  persons  to 
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act  differently  in  the  same  cose ;  nay,  that  ita  dictates  are 
not  iufrt'<|uently  different  for  the  name  peraou  at  different 
times.     NoWy  it  is  surely  not  the  object  of  ethics  merely  to 
command  the  individual  to  obey  his  conscience,  but  above  all 
to  guide  his  conscience,  that  is,  to  teach  him  to  decide  what 
is  the*  conte9U  of  a  normal  conscience.     And  if  scientific  ethics 
cannot  follow  the  example  of  theological  ethics  and  appeal 
to   tlie  commands   of  a  transcendent    law-^Mvcr,  or   to  the 
absolute  decisions  of  an  infallible  court,  and  if  it  cannot,  with- 
out ri*nouncing  its  scientific  character,  do  what  llcrliarl  and 
Lotze  show  an  inclination  to  do,  that  is,  ap|»cal  to  the  cateicor- 
ical  formula  —  My,  the  moralist's,  cuubcience,  the  normal  cun- 
sciencr,  decrees  as  follows  —  then  it  lias  no  other  course  than 
to  measure   tlie  content   of  the  conscience  or  of  the  duties 
whicli  it  enjoins  by  an  oljtvtivt  standard ;  and  this  objective 
standard,  again,  can  iuily  be  the  value  which  modes  of  action 
and  conduct  derive  from    their  relation  to  an  ultimate  and 
highest  good. 

Finally,  however,  the  subj<*ctive,  formal  conception  itself 
is  reduced  to  the  ti-leolu^ieal  \iew.  'I'o  art  fr«»ni  iih|nTt  fur 
duty,  from  con.HcientiousnehS,  is  morally  pkkI.  WIi\  is  con* 
scieiitiouKnesH  pMid  ?  Or  is  this  an  absurd  <|U«*htiou?  I  du 
not  lielieve  it.  (Nmscientiousneiw  ii*  obj«Tti\ely  giMpd,  the 
moral  phiIi»HoplHT  will  tiiid,  iKTUum;  rniihcimce  tends  to 
drt«Tmirie  the  eoiiiluet  of  the  individual  t<>  tin-  i  nd  that  lit* 
m:iv  promote  the  welfare  of  the  a^^ent  and  IiIh  hurroundtnp» 
Inclinations  are  varialilc  and  untruHtworth\  ;  t-oUMMenoe  is.  on 
thf*  whtilr,  tin*  same  in  all  the  indi\  iduaU  of  a  {lenple,  and  thi-rf* 
foreniakrn  tlx'ir  ronduot  uniform  in  so  far  a^  it  ban  |Hi«er  o\t-r 
th«*in.  K\i-n  this  formal  |H)int  in  a  ^^ain.  Mon'o\er,  the  con- 
tent!* of  the  indivitlual  conscience  n-prriirnt  jM»siti%e  morality, 
till*  objiN'fivi*  morality  nf  thf  |NMiplr,  which  jh  inculcatc«l  in  the 
indivitlual  during  hin  entin*  lift*,  by  example,  by  praiM*  and 
blame.  Ihit  the  irineral  moral  iihIi^.  in  tnni.c(»ntains  the  cus- 
toniH  {Si(trn)fi\\ii  lauH  of  a  |ii'opl«>  or  an  entire  uphere  of  4*itilf- 
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zation.  Customs,  however,  so  anthropology  tells  us,  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  social  instinct,  by  which  all  the  individ- 
uals of  a  particular,  historical  society  are  impelled  to  perform 
actB  tending  to  the  preservation  of  individual  and  social  life. 
Hence,  conscience,  thus  interpreted,  would  have  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  principle  which  impels  the  individual  to  promote 
his  own  most  vital  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  is  a  member.  Let  this  suffice,  for  the  pres* 
ent,  upon  this  point.  I  shall  return  to  it  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  second  book.^ 

Tlie  principle  of  teleological  energism  then  would  be : 
The  objective  value  of  human  conduct  is  ultimately  de- 
termined by  its  relation  to  a  final  and  highest  end  or  good, 
which  consists  in  the  perfect  development  of  being  and  the 
exercise  of  vital  functions ;  and  the  worth  of  a  good  will,  of 
a  will  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  duty,  ultimately  depends  upon 
its  power  to  influence  action  for  the  highest  good. 

4.  Before  entering  upon  a  more  detailed  definition  of  the 
highest  good,  I  should  like  to  answer  a  few  objections  which 
might  be  urged  against  my  view. 

In  the  first  place.  Is  not  this  principle  identical  with  the 
oft-quoted  maxim  which,  in  spite  of  their  protestations,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  the  Jesuits:  The  end  justi- 
fies the  means  ?  If  the  value  of  a  mode  of  conduct  depends 
upon  its  effects,  must  we  not  also  grant  it  of  a  particular 
act? 

Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  teleological  ethics  can  deny  the 
proposition.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  wish  to  deny 
it.  When  rightly  understood,  the  proposition  is  harmless  and 
necessary.  When  misconstrued,  of  course,  it  becomes  absurd 
and  damnable.  If  we  mean  by  it :  So  long  as  the  end  is  per- 
missible or  good,  any  means  may  be  employed  to  realize  it, — 
then,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  crime  which  might  not  be  justi- 
fied by  it.     It  is  lawful  and  good  to  acquire  money  for  one'a 

*  [See  Stephen,  Science  of  Ethics,  chap.  IV.,  §  4.  —  Tr.] 
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self  and  one*s  family.  Now,  if  the  pro|K>8itiou  be  interpreted 
in  the  sense  just  indicated,  then  it  would  be  right  not  onlj 
to  work  for  wages,  but  even  to  hire  out  as  an  assassin,  pro- 
vided it  were  done  for  the  sake  of  the  good  end.  It  is  good 
to  help  your  neighbor  in  need ;  if  the  pro|»o8ition  were  entirely 
true,  it  would  be  right  to  perjure  one*s  self  in  order  to  acquit 
a  good  friend  in  (*ourt.  This  is  evidently  the  interpretation 
which  the  op|H)neut8  of  the  Jesuits  accuse  them  of  having  put 
U|K)n  the  maxim.  The  idea  is :  Tlie  JcHuits  act  according  to 
the  principle  that  any  meaurt,  as  fur  example,  the  murder  of 
heretical  kin^rn,  breach  of  faith,  |NTJury,  whert*  hereticii  are 
concerned,  rtc,  which  furtliers  aiiv  end  which  the  Jesuits 
tIiems«*lvrH  consider  good,  say  the  inrrcuse  of  |iapal  |iower 
and  the  advancement  of  their  own  ord<T,  or  the  annihilation 
of  ProtcHtantism,  is  ri^ht.  It  in  eany  to  understand  why  tin* 
Jesuits  an*  unwilling  to  acknowliMlgi*  the  pru|Hmititm  either 
as  the  actual  maxim  of  their  acts,  or  as  the  principle  of  tlicir 
moralitv. 

m 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  intt*rpret  the  profHmition  to  mean  : 

Not  any  lawful  riitl  you  plraM*,  )»ut  only  /A'  tii'/  justiTit^s  the 

mean^;  and    there    in   onlv   on«*   end    \ihirh   deterniint'S   all 

valuf.s,  nanii'lv,  the  hi'/lifj»t   ;r«HMl,  the  trtft'.m-  nr  tttrf'^t'fi-»n  '■'" 

hinn"nlti/,  th«  11   it    is  not   onl\    harmless,  init   ini'vitalile.      An 

set   tli.tt    r<-;i!:/tH   this   purjM»s*>    is  n^t    onlv    )Hrini>Ml»l«*,  hut 

g<M»fl  :iiiii   In  i'i-«*>arv.      K\«i  v  in"l\,  w:th  |mi1i.i|is  thr  i*\L'i*pt:>n 

of  a    t*-w   phili»*<'i|ih<T*«    uho  Imm*  a  pr.iir-iiii*    to  ihh  nd,  w.ll 

aekiioul*  •!.:♦•    tii:?*.       Thrre    eaii    In*    ii'»   «■  •iit:«>\rr^\    on    t!i»- 

[Hiint   u):*-tli<T  it  is   ri;jlit  to  iln  ysh.it  is   prAfil  tu  U'  iii-ci-^- 

Har\    t)   rt:ili/i'   this  iii<l  ;  tin*   ouU    oii*^!i«in    i'«.  whether  an 
•  •      • 

aet  til  iT  \  :iil:iti-«  a  uni\i-rsal  law  nit\,  uii'l*r  c^Ttain  ei»ndi- 
tinii>.  {I'mIii'i-  hurh  ail  tlhi't.  If  tli  it  wi-re  jir«»\«'ti,  r\<'ri- 
IhmIv  w-mM  admit  th«*  i#iii«'fti\i'  •^'•H»iii.t^K  iif  j»nrh  an  art.  If 
an  itiTi-iit i<'ii:i!  f:iUrli«HM|  ha>l  ait'l  •<tiilil  )i:i\i*  ifulv  lM*n«*lieiaI 
rlTiM'T^.  !t  w*»ul«l  n«»t  Im-  a  rrpn-li«  ii-.iii*-  I  •-.  It  !•;  tiepri^inbT 
a  man  of  his  pro|NTtv,  we  shi»uM  an«l  rmiiil   injurr  nu  ouc. 
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neither  the  owner  nor  the  community,  by  the  bad  example, 
nor  the  thief,  by  creating  a  habit  in  him  —  if  the  act  resulted 
in  the  greatest  good,  it  would  not  be  theft.  When  a  physi- 
cian removes  a  patient's  eye  in  order  to  save  the  other  eye, 
or  cuts  off  his  leg  to  save  his  life,  his  act  is  not  criminal  as- 
sault and  battery,  but  a  means  justified  by  the  end.  Should 
the  same  physician  yield  to  the  fervent  entreaties  of  an 
absolutely  hopeless  patient  afflicted  with  an  incurable  and 
highly  contagious  disease  contracted  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
give  him  a  fatal  poison,  and  then  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  it  would  not  be  murder.  The 
physician  would,  of  course,  be  culpable  before  the  law,  and 
it  is  obvious  why  the  law  which  punishes  such  offenses  could 
not  be  suspended.  But,  morally  considered,  the  case  is  the 
same  ^s  when  an  officer,  after  the  necessary  formalities, 
shoots  down  the  ring-leader  of  a  riot.  How  else  could  we 
justify  the  latter  act  if  not  by  the  end  which  it  subserves,  that 
is,  the  maintenance  of  public  order  ?  If  the  killing  of  a  man 
were  in  itself  bad,  a  command  of  the  state  could  not  make  it 
good,  for  a  command  cannot  make  black  white,  or  change  the 
nature  of  things. 

Then  shall  we  say  that  falsehood,  deceit,  and  murder  are 
justifiable,  or  even  meritorious,  provided  they  have  nothing 
but  beneficial  effects  upon  the  welfare  of  humanity  ?  There 
are  two  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  this  question 
without  further  comment.  In  the  first  place,  on  account  of 
the  contradictions  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 
The  words,  murder  and  falsehood,  signify  not  merely  an 
objective  fact,  intentional  killing  or  deception,  but  likewise 
imply  condemnation.  The  judgment,  Murder  is  wrong,  is 
an  "  analytical "  judgment ;  it  means  an  act  of  homicide 
that  is  legally  and  morally  wrong.  Hence,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  pure  judgment,  we  must  eliminate  the  condenma- 
tion  expressed  in  the  term,  and  pronounce  judgment  upon 
the  objective  fact  alone,  that  is,  upon  the  intentional  act  of 
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houiicidc.  Now  homicide  can  unquestionably  be  a  lawful 
and  even  dutiful  act;  indeed  it  is  enjoined  by  statute,  the 
execution  of  wliicii  is  enforced.  —  Very  true,  we  hear  the 
objector  say ;  nevertheless,  the  individual  as  such  is  prohibited 
from  killing  any  one  except  in  self-defense;  the  killing  of  a 
foreijnier  or  a  native  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  people 
would  lie  punished  as  murder.  And  yet,  even  such  killing 
would  1k'  justifiable  according  to  the  principle,  provided  we 
wen*  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  linmnnitv. 

Our  auHwer  is:  The  mere  conviction  is  bv  no  means  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  the  act :  nothing  but  the  actual  im|K>Hsibility  <i( 
a  different  effect  can  do  that.  This  brings  us  to  the  second 
reason  why  we  cannot  accept  the  alcove  pn»p<iaition.  Wv 
may  say,  th(*  pro|KNiition  :  The  welfare  of  humanity  is  an 
end  which  jiiHtiiios,  without  exception,  every  act  that  is  a 
means  to  that  <*iid,  is  in  theory  wholly  unobjectionable,  but 
cannot  l>e  appliinl  in  practice  We  can  ne\er  liirure  out 
wiietlitT  an  art  of  this  kind,  for  example  the  killing  of  a 
corruptor  of  the  |H'op|«',  a  revolutinniNt,  or  a  tyrant,  by  u 
private  |HTson«  uill  lia\e  only  favorable  or  approximately 
favorai»le  effects  up<ni  lln*  welfare  of  humanity,  c»r  e\en 
U|M>n  the  {HTUianeiit  welfare  of  a  partii*ular  |N'op|«>.  Winn 
Na|Hi|i'on  I.  trampled  u|H»n  tli**  natitins  of  KunijN*  many  a 
bra\e  man  niu^t  have  felt  a  denin-  to  kill  him  and  (»<>  to 
fref  liirt  oppre^Hed  fK^oplf.  iM  us  sup|H)(4e  that  such  a 
|iersMii  hail  Hueceeded  in  a^sassinatintr  tin*  Km|»eror  at 
Krftirt,  in  l*'»»\  at  tlu-  sarriliee  of  hir*  own  life.  Would  he 
ha\e  rend«  :«•!  humanity,  tin*  oppn-Hseil  and  d'>wn-triiddrn. 
a  K*'r\ier?  Many  of  hiji  rontem|M»rari.-  u.miM  pp.liably  hair 
lH-li.'\iM|  It  W-  ..f  the  pr.Hent  day.  Ii..uevrr.  should  U^\ 
inrliiie.l  t'»  s  ly  If  \^  u-,ll  that  t^nrh  a  tliiriL'  did  not  hnpfirn. 
It  IS  Will  that  tile  natiiinn  «»f  KiirM|M'  wi-n*  rc»ni|i«*lli'«I  to  win 
their  fm  d  .in  in  o|M.n.  biinoraMi*  batth*.  Ilnil  Xa|-»I«»on 
fallen  by  the  hand  •  f  an  assassin,  tin"  bad  example  miirht  have 
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corrupted  the  moral  judgment  of  men  for  centuries,  it  might 
have  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  the  different  nations,  the  German  people  would  not 
have  experienced  that  inner  regeneration  which  gave  back 
to  them  their  national  consciousness  and  made  possible  their 
political  existence  in  the  new  Empire.  True,  we  cannot 
absolutely  prove  it.  —  Some  one  may  reply :  If  the  tyrant 
had  been  killed  in  time,  much  bloodshed  would  have  been 
avoided,  there  would  have  been  no  Holy  Alliance  of  notori- 
ous fame,  and  the  feeling  of  national  pride  which  has  taken 
such  hold  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  now  terrorizing 
them  with  the  fears  of  war  and  weighing  them  down  with 
armaments,  would  not  have  gained  such  an  unfortunate  as- 
cendency over  the  feeling  of  universal  brotherly  love,  and  so 
on.  This  view  too,  may  be  true,  and  we  cannot  prove  by  any 
form  of  reasoning  that  it  is  false.  Nay,  we  cannot  even  prove 
that  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  a  blessing  for  the  German  people. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  believe  these  things,  and  faith  rests 
upon  the  will.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  make  an  absolute 
calculation  of  the  effects  of  a  movement  in  physics,  because 
every  effect  continues  ad  infinitum^  as  it  is  to  determine 
the  objective  value  of  a  particular  act  from  its  relation  to 
the  highest  human  end,  in  moral  philosophy.  Here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  we  are  dealing  with  infinite  quantities.  We  can 
merely  estimate  the  general  tendencies  of  motion  in  physics, 
and  the  tendencies  of  modes  of  action  to  further  or  retard 
welfare  in  morals. 

Still,  we  must  confess  that  circumstances  may  arise  under 
which  the  end  justifies  exceptions  to  the  rule,  just  as  poisons 
may  sometimes  be  used  as  remedies.  It  is  the  same  in  morals 
as  in  politics.  No  statesman,  no  historian,  will  refuse  to 
grant  that  a  breach  of  positive  law  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, become  a  necessitv.  But  no  one  will  dare  to  claim, 
unless  he  is  a  partisan  and  not  a  theorist,  that  he  can  strictly 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  particular  revolution.     Such  things 
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can  be  bcliovcd,  but  not  proved.  No  one  can  ever  estimate  M 
the  consequences  of  a  violation  of  law,  especially  not  the 
more  remote  ones.  A  revolution  as  such  invariably  tends  to 
destroy  the  legal  order,  and  to  weaken  the  autliority  of  law. 
To  what  extent  this  actually  occurs  no  one  can  telL  Tlie 
feelinfr  of  insecurity  produced  by  the  example  of  such  a  vio- 
lation of  law  mav  continue  for  centuries  aft<*r  its  occur- 
rence.  We  can  no  more  calculate  the  unfavorable  effects 
than  we  cun  calculate  the  favorable  oni*s ;  we  can  never  pro%*e 
that  the  sum  of  the  latter  I'XceedH  that  of  the  former.  The 
same  may  l>e  said  of  infractions  of  the  moral  laws.  There 
may  be  cases  in  whieli  these  liecome  necesMiry,  but  we  can 
never  prove  it  in  a  |>artieular  instance.  It  will  never  be  |ios- 
sible  to  prove  tliat  the  sum  of  all  the  evil  e(f(H;ts  which  a 
breach  of  law  may  directly  and  indinH:tIy  produce  in 
one*s  own  life  and  that  of  oth«*rs,  is  overi>alano4*d  bv  the  im- 
mediate  ^xkI  effects  which  are  ainiod  at.  (NmsequentU, 
whoever  breaks  th(*  law«  always  does  so  at  his  own  peril. 
The  man  who  remains  within  the  l>ounds  of  the  law  can 
make  no  mistake.  Of  coursr,  i*n(Tt;ctic  natures  do  n«»t  rare 
chiefiv  for  their  own  saf<*tv.  The  men  who  have  brnuirht 
about  (Trent  (TifM*s  in  hintory  havr,  ii.h  a  rulr.  in  M»mp  «ay 
or  othtT.  departed  from  the  safe  courm*  of  universal  morality 
and  law. 

Till*  nioHt  scrioim  tbiiiir  al»out  ourpn»iM>sition  in  itn  trndt-ncy 
to  niakr  UH  forir«*t  tlir  more  n»mot4*  constMUH'ni'iH.  and  rmpha- 
siy**  th4*  imnit'liati*  on**?*.  The  <n<l  jufttifiivH  tlif  ni«*ans,  sa\s 
tho  partinan  to  lii»iH<df.  uln^n  In*  attrmpts  ti»H«Mtirr  tin*  virti»rT 
for  bin  |«arty  at  an  *-l«M*tion  by  Hlaiidt-rinir  thr  iipiHmini;  ran- 
di«l:it«*.  Till*  « lid  MiHtirii"*  \\\v  nit'.'in'i.  *-'\)^  tb«*  {Militirian  who 
utrivi'H  to  iriiu  an  ad\antatr»'  f«»r  \\\>  ri.imtry  by  frauil  i»r  bi 
forr*'.  Tho  «nd  'iiHtitir«i  lh<*  iih  ann.  sax-  tbf  rbiirrbnian  «b'» 
calumiiiatfH  an«l  •ii»*'/r:ii*i*H  an  b*»iirNt  man  UM-auno  hi*  tl-**^ 
not  arrrpt  tbi*  ** '«oiin«i  d<»'triii*'.**  '\\\*'  uiaxini  in  its  v\\\ 
m«'nnintr  finds  tin*  frtM-sl    hcojh'  in  fartiM^n    nWirify.     Tarty 
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morality  is  always  and  everywhere  inclined  to  identify  the 
advantage  of  the  party  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  or 
humanity.  The  cause  of  the  party  is,  of  course,  the  good 
cause,  hence  whatever  conduces  to  it  is  lawful ! 

Did   the   Society   of  Jesus   innocently   employ  this  mode 
of  reasoning  ?    It  is  commonly   assumed   that  it  did,  and 
indeed  the  proposition,  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,  suggests 
the  conclusion :  Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
church,  to  shatter  the  power  of  its  enemies,  or  to  advance  the 
power  of  its  friends  —  among  whom  we  are  the  most  faithful 
and  the  most  zealous  —  is  good,  whether  it  be  brought  about 
by  the  suppression  of  truth  or  the  circulation  of  falsehood,  by 
the  assassination  or  the  public  burning  of  human  beings.     We 
may  presume  that  the  history  of  the  order  shows  acts  which 
were  performed  according  to  this  principle,  and  that  some  of 
its  members  thought  and  acted  in  accordance  with  it.     It  is 
but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  such  persons  exist  in  every 
party.    Indeed,  we  may  say  that  every  party,  be  it  merely  a 
literary  sect  or  a  school  of  philology,  in  a  certain  sense  ac- 
cepts the  motto :  There  can  be  no  salvation  except  in  us. 
But,  we  must  also  add,  the  order  surely  contained  members 
whose  consciences  did  not  permit  them  to  draw  such  a  con- 
clusion.    Most  likely  the  Society  of  Jesus,  like  other  societies, 
was  neither  made  up  of  saints  only,  nor  yet  of  scoundrels  or 
"  men  in  wickedness  "  (Manner  an  Bo%heit\  as  a  Protestant 
historian  calls  them,  but  of  human  beings.     And,  a  defender 
of  the  order  might  add,  there  is  a  very  obvious  reason  why 
such   a  maxim  should  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  their 
special  property.     The  stronger  a  party,   the  more  trouble- 
some it  is  to  its  opponents ;  and  the  greater  and  more  sur- 
prising its  victories,  the  more  surely  will  they  be  attributed 
by  its  opponents  to  the  employment  of  dishonest  means.^ 

*  I  caU  the  reader's  attention  to  a  book  written  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  B.  Dnhr, 
Jesuit  FahUs  (JesuiUmfaMn),  2d  edition  1892,  which  gives  a  long  list  of  ex- 
amples, extending  to  the  present,  to  show  that  the  enemies  of  the  order 
have  themselves  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
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5.   Another  objection  to  the  tclcolopcul  moral  philueophj  is 
the  following.     It  in  cuntemied  that  the  teleological  view  can- 
not explain  the  al'SoluU  importance  utiaclmd  io  particular  acts 
by  genuine  ethiciil  feeling.     If  the  violation  of  the  moral  laws 
is  to  be  avoided  solely  on  account  of  the  effects,  why  should  an 
offrnce  wIhim;  effects  are  manifestly  utterly  insipiificant,  pro- 
duce Huch  violent  emotional  reactions  in  the  agent  and  the 
spectators.     Prstaloz/i  tells  us  an  interesting  story   in  his 
Li*nhftrd   and    iirrtrude.     The  olde^t    son   of   the    mason's 
starving  family  taki*rt  a  few  |K>tatoes  from  the  field  of  a  rich 
nrigliliur,  bakes   tlu*m  in  ashes,  and  shan'S  thvni   with   his 
broth«*n<  and  sJHtiTs.     His  <»ld  grandniotlicT,  who  is  on  her 
death-lNMl,  iN^comoH  alarmed  and  excited  at  the  dincoverv  of 
the  th«*ft ;  sin*  raunot  die  in  |H'a(*f  until  the  lK>y  confesses  his 
sin  to  tilt*  nei^hl)«»r  and  obtains  his  foiLnveness.     Now,  if  the 
trl«'')lo^ii*;il  theory  is  correct,  how  shall   we  explain  the  dl»- 
pro|Nirtion  lN-tW(M*n   the   intensity   of   the   emotion   and   the 
inKi^niiliruni'f  of  the  harm  d<»ne?    The  nei^liliDr  will  not  miM 
the  few  pntat<N'H.  and  it  i.4  somewhat  fanta^tii*  to  fear  that  a 
bi*v    niiL^it.   li\    takiuL^    tli**in,    und*rniine    tin*  institution  of 
pn»|HTty.     Ilfiici*.   tlir   ol»li'ct»»r    mi'/lit    <*«iiitiniie,    ni:ikinir  a 
i»r.n*t:e:il  aMiUfatiMn,  if  tin*   tln*«irv  wiTf  tn  Ihtmihi-  nniverfial. 
it  umiM    r«-*4ii!t   in   sliakitr/  tli«*  aiithoritv   tif   tin*   nigral  I.iWji. 
or  l''-»««  II  th»'  ft'ar  Mf  vinlatitp/  tlp'in. 

I  ■'li  ill  n-it  :ittt-tn|it  to  nfr«T  a  /'"if-  h  *f  "ri'.if  <x|»l:inati*»n  ■  f 
till- *  Mi«>f  .iiii!  ri;M'ti«»n-<  f"lliiwriiitr  Mm-  infr  !i-tii»ii  --f  th«*  ti|ii:.i! 
Ia".\  until  I  riarJi  tin-  r|iaiitt*r 'iti  /'i#'// '  All  I  e:iii  Hn\  h«*r»* 
is  tliat  thi  ;  ii'»  ii-it  p-Hnlt  fpun  a  ''•unixitatioii  -tf  thf  ilninaiT' 
iliiip'  ••r  f«:ir  ■!.  an  '  tint  it  Im  lii».|l-.  t»  *ii*  4mi*!">hi'<I  tint  thi* 
w  .!!  •  \i  T  l.i-  tl.i-  !•,■<.•       I   ^li.ill  *iiii:  !\    I  iidi.'ivitr  tti  luMtif'i^  xhr 

pfir*  'T      ■         -J.   .     i     ■     .       .  /    •»,.      J,  ,.;••        •       I      ■     >l  ■•I'hM.lt-     Ti      .\r\      |]|!t      !         ** 

*    ■'  •    !      ■    '  •     •  •  ■  •        '.••»■       •■»!■■'  l".         •        !      «  I  f   •"   I  ••:      [•;     l',f     •»!••«     •   f    »*irr      II 

•*!'  '-■.■!    "i        »•     t!iiif*«     •      all \r\    *  •   V:  ik»'    \nv    irif^l  J*!i   t 

•''■■••■■"  ■  .•    • '  •■    w    »■  '    .1    •.  f  •     r.    »  1        •      '  r  •  .•  • '  f  -!  ir   l^m  ji*«inr  t^#«B 

f  |-.  -....,../  ii..  1  .,  ra!!.ff  ■  rM'  •-  •!»'  li.  I  M-.-  I:m-..i  '•  /  ".»•  .  |i    J99*   —   1  fc  J 
'•  «■*  I'tir  V. 
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intensitj  and  absoluteness  of  the  feelings  of  aversion  and  re« 
morse,  which  are  aroused  by  intended  or  accomplished  offences, 
from  the  standpoint  of  teleological  ethics. 

It  is  said  that  a  Greek  sage,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he 
had  punished  his  son  so  severely  for  some  trivial  offense,  re- 
plied :  And  do  you  regard  habit  as  trivial  ?  His  words  con- 
tain the  answer  to  the  objection  urged  against  our  theory.  If 
the  particular  act  were  an  isolated  act,  it  might,  indeed,  be  of 
little  moment.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  that  it  tends 
to  form  a  habit,  from  which  similar  acts  afterwards  result. 
I  once  read  a  striking  remark  made  by  a  Frenchman  :  Conse- 
quences would  not  be  so  important  if  they  did  not  in  turn 
become  causes.  It  is  true,  the  trivial  act  of  the  boy  in  our  ex- 
ample may  not  have  injured  the  neighbor,  indeed,  it  may  not 
have  harmed  any  one,  no  one  might  ever  have  heard  of  it. 
But  one  person  it  would  certainly  have  injured,  the  boy  him- 
self, had  not  the  damage  been  averted  by  penitence  and 
punishment.  He  would  have  remembered  how  he  once  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  want,  and  if  he  had  ever  found  himself 
in  trouble  again  with  the  same  opportunities  of  getting  out 
of  it,  he  would  have  recalled  his  past  experience  and  acted  in 
the  same  way.  Having  stolen  once,  he  would  have  become  an 
habitual  thief,  and  then  a  professonal  thief.  Perhaps,  it  would 
not  have  come  to  this.  Nevertheless,  the  first,  apparently  harm- 
less, transgression  was  the  first  step  in  that  direction.  No  one 
ever  stole  anything  for  the  first  time  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  thief  ;  certainly  not,  he  simply  wanted  this  one 
thing,  this  so  desirable,  so  absolutely  necessary  thing ;  but  the 
result  was  inevitable.  —  No  one  ever  told  his  first  lie  intending 
to  become  a  liar  ;  no  drunkard  ever  began  as  a  drunkard,  —  he 
began  with  a  single  spree,  and  with  the  firm  resolve  to  guard 
against  its  recurrence  in  the  future.  And  every  subsequent 
state  of  drunkenness  began  with  the  first  glass  and  the  firm 
resolve  that  it  should  be  the  last.  But  the  second  glass  and 
the  second  spree  and  the  second  lie  and  the  second  theft  came 

16 
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of  their  own  accord,  finding  the  door  wide  open  to  admit  them. 
Innocence  is  a  negative  term,  but  a  positive  thing.  The  first 
trangrcHsion  breaks  down  the  barrier  which  8(*paratcs  the  good 
path  from  the  evil  one.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  sphere  of  sexual  life,  as  tlie  term  inm)C(*nce  (  rnMchmlJ} 
in  the  narrower  sense  inipli4*s.  Witli  t)io  first  false  step  we 
entiT  u|Nm  the  downwanl  path  which  leads  to  an  abyss.  Yoa 
will  lie  careful  and  not  fall  down  ?  That  is  what  the  tliou- 
sands  believed  who  wore  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  Ixittom  of 
the  pit.  *'The  first  is  free  to  us;  we're  govenied  bv  the 
second.**'  is  the  law  of  the  i*vil  spirits.  And  of  the  good 
ones  Vh}.  After  the  first  teniptatinn  has  b4*i*n  overcome, 
the  danger  of  the  second  is  only  half  as  gn*at.  The  first 
victory  which  we  win  over  ourselves  is  the  hardest,  every 
ensuing  struggle  U'conies  easier,  until  at  la.Ht  we  do  the  right 
witiiout  effort. 

This  is  the  first  n*ason  why  eaeh  particular  act  has  such 
great  moral  infiuenci*.  In  |>erforniing  it,  we  arc  not  m(*n*ly 
d(H:iding  the  ease  at  hand,  but  somehow  determining  our  whole 
courm*  of  life.  This  is  true  not  onlv  of  thf  first  derision, 
although  it  is  of  eH|M*cial  imptirt since,  but  of  rvrry  subsis|uent 
f»ne.  Kaeii  di'rif^inn  Iraves  a  di'e|H*r  imprint  ii|H)n  our  natun*. 
until  it  U'eomrK  abs4)lut<'ly  im|M>ssil»le  to  ctHinteraet  it.' 

I»ut  there  is  another  reason.  Not  onlv  d<H*s  evi*rv  art  tend 
to  (Tf:it«*  a  habit  in  tin*  ag«»nt,  but  it  lik<'wisi*  tends  to  ppwlure 
a  similar  habit  in  tb«*  surrouiidintr  intlixitliials,  and  thereby  to 
m:kk«*  tin*  habit  of  the  individual  a  ebaraetrristic  of  the  rtcr. 
This  is  bp>u;;bt  a)>«>iit  in  two  wavs:  bv  imitfiti»n  and  rrtaiiati  -n. 

K\er\lxH|y  knows  h«»w  gr«*at  is  the  foro'  of  example.  IVr- 
tain  plants  pro«iiirc  g«*rms  wbicli  an*  rarricd  tbrouirh  tlie  air 
until  tli«-v  fall  iiiM»n  fertile  noil  anii  trrow.  Similarlv,  wc  mav 
say,  giM>i|  and  e\  il  di'<Mln  prodn<*f  tririiH  wbirh  {tormeate  the 
moral  atm'**«pben*  until,  passint:  tbroiiLrb  the  e\fs  ami  cars  of 
m*  n  into  human  souls,  they  fall  ufHin  rich  ground  and  thrive. 

1  /'.IK if  •  '  Sc-r  .lAriit  ■'•  t  h3i|»t«  r  "ti  Itftliii  ] 
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This  mode  of  dissemination  is  peculiar  to  acts  which  do 
not  immediately  affect  the  agent  himself,  but  others.  An 
attempt  is  made  "  to  get  even,"  first,  with  the  person  who  has 
done  the  good  or  evil  deed,  and  then  with  any  one  who  may 
happen  to  come  along.  Darwin  tells  us  of  an  Australian 
whose  wife  died,  and  who  could  find  no  rest  until  he  had 
killed  a  woman  of  another  tribe,  in  retaliation  for  her  death,  so 
to  say.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  unnatural  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  yet  it  is  practised,  to  some  extent,  by  all  ]iuman 
beings.  When  a  man  has  been  injured  or  treated  unkindly, 
and  cannot  revenge  himself  upon  the  responsible  party, 
either  because  the  latter  cannot  be  reached  or  is  not  known  to 
him,  he  usually  visits  his  anger  upon  the  first  individual  who 
happens  to  cross  his  path.  We  all  know  this,  and  get  out  of 
such  a  person's  way.  Some  one  or  other  has  palmed  off  a 
counterfeit  half-dollar  on  a  man.  You  may  wager  ten  to  one 
that,  however  honest  he  may  be,  he  will  attempt  to  pass  it  on. 
The  "  public  "  has  swindled  him,  it  is  a  lawful  act  of  self- 
defence  to  return  to  the  public  its  counterfeit  coin.  But  acts 
of  politeness  and  kindness  are  no  less  contagious.  A  stranger 
does  me  a  favor ;  I  have  forgotten  my  pocketbook  and  he  pays 
my  car-fare  ;  I  feel  impelled  not  only  to  thank  him,  but  also  to 
be  kind  to  other  strangers. 

Nowhere  are  good  and  evil  more  easily  transmitted  than  in 
the  family  ;  nowhere  is  the  power  of  example  more  effective, 
and  retribution  more  sure  to  follow.  What  we  receive  from 
our  parents  we  pay  back  to  our  children.  Good  training  and 
bad  training  are  both  hereditary. 

Hence,  an  examination  of  the  moral  judgments  pro- 
nounced upon  human  acts  and  qualities  universally  leads 
to  the  conception  of  universal  welfare  as  the  principle  which 
governs  all  determinations  of  value. 

6.  Let  me  supplement  these  reflections  by  briefly  showing 
that  the  other  path  which  moral  philosophy  can  pursue  and 
has  pursued  leads  to  the  same  goal.     The  question :   What  is 
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the  ultimate  end  of  willing?  likewise  suggests  the  answer: 
The  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  hie  eurroundinge. 

There  is  a  view  which  claims  in  opposition  to  this  that  the 
will  naturally  aims,  not  at  univereal  but  at  egoietie  or  indi* 
vidua!  welfare.  Everybody  strives  for  wliat  is  agreeable  or 
useful  to  him,  n*^ardless  of  whether  it  hinders  or  furthers 
the  welfare  of  others.  Tliis  idea  formulated  into  a  theory 
is  egoistic  or  individualietie  utHitariani*m.  Ilohbes  is  the 
first  mcxlern  representative  of  the  view  that  tlu*  will  of  ever}* 
animal  is  directtnl  towards  S4*If-preHervution ;  that  sclf-preser* 
vation  is  the  law  of  its  nature ;  that  whatever  benefits  it  is 
good,  and  whatever  is  good  for  others  is  good  for  it  only  in 
so  far  as  it  iM  a  means  to  its  own  |)reservation. 

I  <lo  not  b4*lii*vc*  that  we  can  maintain  this  theorv  without 
flying  in  tlir  fare  <if  the  farts.  Tlic  egoistic*  self-preservative 
impulse  undoulftcdly  plays  an  e\trenu*ly  im{iortant  |>art  in  life  ; 
and  only  too  frefpiently  does  it  assert  itself  at  the  ex|iruse 
of  others*  intirrostH.  Ihit  no  one  is  an  egoist  in  the  M*nse 
of  caring  exclusivi^Iy  for  his  own  weal  and  woo,  and  of  Iw-ing 
utterly  reganilrHH  of  th«*  wflfan*  of  others.  Thcr«»  are  at  lea*t 
a  frw  |N*rHonH  in  his  immediate  KurroundiuL^s  whosr  g«Mid  i«  as 
d<*ar  to  iiim  a.H  his  own,  whose  welfare  hr  is  rrady  to  pro- 
nioti*.  at  If-a.Ht  if  it  ran  U*  doiH*  without  mdan^rrinji;  hii»  own 
int<Ti*HtK.  lnd('<'d,  iiioHt  |N?rH<)n'H  will,  in  a  nifamm*  at  l«'aM« 
ovt'u  Ih»  p'ridv  to  h.-n'rilKM'  tlh'ir  own  int«*n'st.H  for  tin*  sake  of 
a  Ani;ill  ^n>up  ;  tlicy  will  1m>  williii^r  to  m'xw^  up  hoiur  of  th*-:r 
conif«»rtH  in  onlir  to  lii-lp  it.  S<iiii**  ni'ii.  fiiiull\.  are  mi 
di.M'1'lv  int»Ti'Ht«'»i  ill  ihi*  wt-al  aiiil  u«h'  uf  otlirrs,  n«»t  onlv  of 
tii(»H«*  (-lo%«-lv  r«-lat<  tl  to  t)ii-in,  hut  rvfii  of  utter  htrauin^rs,  as 
l4i  l>e  ^r«i\i*riii«l  liv  ^viniiathv  in  tlnir  entiri!  ronduct.  Wr 
al.Ho  notirt*  tliat  in«li\idiialH  are  direotlv  ititrn'Mted  in  tlie  wcl- 
far*'  'if  HiK'irtv  as  a  whojf.  When«-vi*r  an  individu.il  U-ttais 
liin  eountry  f<>r  ;.M:n,  tli*'  iiidiirnation  aroused  hhow^  iio« 
vii»lintlv  the  in?*t:iirt«*  •»(  thi-  nia^-^'s  reni-nt  it.  Hence,  »•• 
may  s:iy  in  gen«'ral  :    The  will  universally  ainiii  at   individual 
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and  general  welfare,  in  quite  different  combinations,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  so  that  neither  element  is  ever  entirely  lacking.  We 
call  those  persons  unselfish  who,  in  an  unusual  degree,  sub* 
ordinate  their  own  interests  to  those  of  others  ;  we  call  those 
egoistic  whose  regard  for  the  interests  of  others  falls  consider- 
ably below  the  average.  The  union  in  one  will  of  selfish  and 
social  impulses,  of  idiopathic  and  sympathetic  feelings,  is  an 
expression  of  the  biological  truth  that  the  individual  is  not 
an  independent  individual  being,  but  a  member  of  a  collective 
whole.  This  objective  relation  appears  subjectively  in  the 
constitution  of  the  will  and  the  feelings.  Even  in  the  animal 
world  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  the  generic  impulse,  the  impulse  to  produce  and 
preserve  offspring  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  life. 
In  human  life,  the  generic  impulse,  if  we  may  so  designate 
all  will-impulses  that  are  rooted  in  the  relation  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  species,  is  expanded  and  intensified.  The  individual 
is  conscious  of  forming  a  part  of  the  whole  ;  he  regards  him- 
self as  belonging  to  a  family,  a  community,  a  people;  he 
adopts  their  purposes  into  his  own  will ;  his  interests  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  general  interests  as  to  be  insepar- 
able from  them  in  his  consciousness.  We  may  therefore 
designate,  as  the  goal  of  his  willing,  the  universal  welfare 
inclusive  of  individual  welfare,  or  individual  welfare  within 
universal  welfare.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  persons 
whose  social  impulses  are  so  poorly  developed  as  to  be  almost 
entirely  absent,  persons  who  are  indifferent  to  the  weal  and 
woe  of  their  surroundings,  nay,  who  delight  in  the  injury  of 
others'  interests.  But  this  is  no  more  an  objection  to  the 
view  than  the  existence  of  idiots  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  man  possesses  reason  and 
speech.  Physicians  and  anthropologists  agree  ihat  an  in- 
dividual incapable  of  sympathetic  feelings  is  as  much  of  a 
monstrosity  as  an  idiot. 

So  much,  for  the  present,  in  reply  to  the  theory  of  Individ- 
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ualifitic  oiroiftin.  AfUT  tho  concept  of  wvlfarv  liuii  lHx*n  more 
cloarlv  iIc-liiiciL  I  fthuU  Ciimo  back  to  tliu  autiiliuhM  betwwa 
c^oiMiii  and  altriii»iii.  Here  I  rtliotilil  Kimply  like  tu  6tatv  that 
I  cannot  aRcrilM.*  tlic  inipurtancc  to  the  matter  which  many 
moral  |ihiloiii>|>lirrH  aHcrilie  to  it.  Schu|»enhauer  and  bis  fid- 
lowers  regard  it  as  the  canlinal  (|iirstion  in  morals.  The 
natural  man  is  alMoliitelv  ei;<Hntic  and  thcn*fore  without 
moral  worth;  onlv  such  acts  are  moral  as  have  for  their 
sole  motive  the  weal  and  w<ie  of  othtTs.  Ihit  since  such  moti- 
vation lA  really  ini|MiHiiiliIe  in  natiin*  — fur  how  can  the  will 
be  intiuenci*d  bv  what  diies  not  concern  it  ?  —  all  moralitv  is 
really  hu|>ernatural. 

I  do  UiH  iM'lievf  that  the  world  in  which  we  livo  is  so  mvs- 
teriousiy  arrani/fd.  There  is  a  place  f«ir  the  will  even  within 
the  natural  ordiT.  Only  so  |»eriHiniiHlic  a  jii<lire  of  empirical 
human  nature  as  Sclio|»enhauer  fan  reirard  com  passion  ba 
su|iern:itural.  Scho[»enhauer  Home  where  nays  in  one  of  those 
climax«'H  by  which  he  Idvi-h  to  da/./.le  cn*duliMiH  readers:  **Th«* 
natural  man  wnuld.  if  fnri*i*il  to  clioiiv  lit'twrm  his  own  il«'- 
Htructiun  and  tliat  ut  tin*  world,  anniliilat**  lli*-  \%h«il<*  unixerM- 
mep'ly  fur  the  Miki*  <»f  pn.'HiTx  ini;  liinisi-lf.  tliis  dn>p  in  tii** 
(H*i*an.  :i  littl*'  wliili*  luh'/rr."  —  1  d«»  not  kii»»w  wli*'tlii*r  any  o»ii- 
Would  makr  sm'li  a  rlioicf  on  iIm*  ^piir  tif  tin*  ni'iiu«-iit  Ihit  I 
do  kii'»w  tint  tlit-n*  is  not  a  muii  11%  in*/  who  would  not  rftrrt*t 
hi-*  «li'»i«-.-  itiMut'dinti'K  aft«T  tli»»  •l«'Htrii«'tnin  »*{  tli»*  w«»rl«l,  nnd 
who  uixiM  not  wish  to  In*  fn^Ml  fr-nn  :i  nsflfHM  and  unlN^arahli* 
existi'iji**'.  I!\«n  tlif  irri'at«?»t  •irniHt  wuiiM  thi-n  Bee  ttiut  li»- 
wa-*  ii»«t  !iit«  iid<  d  \*v  iritiin*  for  r'iiiij»l»-tf  i>»olath»n.  Ilfu-iuM 
ne«'tl  otlhT  !••  iiiiTs  if  itnlv  to  Ih»  ritliiiirfd.  f»*an*d.  or  rnvic«i  \*\ 
them  ISiit  tli.-  i!i«livi.|ti;il  IkipIIv  r\i».tH  wh«»Hf  ndations  !•• 
Iiumaiiitv  an*  «*"nipl»Tilv  »*\hauHt«-i|  l»v  tlit—«»  frt'lin*/**.  wlio  li.>* 
III  it  •«  •til'*  on*'  u)|i-»i<  ui-a!  and  ^v.m*  !-  H'lt  :i1to'j*'tht*r  iinmat<*r:il 
ti»  liltii  or  UP  r-  Iv  t'.l!-*  Iiiiii  with  nut  ip  ithv.  And  we  may  •»:»! 
that  tl:f  u.li'.'.-  ..**  till-  ii\i-?»lit  Iniifi/  fiia;'»ritv  in  fi<t  rl. •«•-!« 
inttTu ii\i>n    M:tli    th**   Mt-Ifan'    id    otiii-r**.    (d    tli«*ir    r«dati\i-«. 
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friends,  and  people,  that  they  cannot  fare  well,  either  objec- 
tively or  subjectively,  without  these.  Such  absolute  egoists 
exist  only  in  theory  and  not  in  reality  ;  they  are  mere  speci- 
mens, so  to  speak,  prepared  by  moral  philosophers  to  prove  a 
theory,  and  a  false  theory  at  that. 

In  a  certain  sense,  of  course,  egoism  is  inevitable.     Even 
the  most  unselfish  man  desires  the  welfare  of  others  because 
their  welfare  is  not  immaterial  to  him.     The  furtherance  of 
the  weal  of  others  or  the  alleviation  of  others'  woe  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  and  relief  to  him.     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so, 
if  the  welfare  of  others  did  not  concern  him,  it  could  not 
become  an  object  of  his  willing.     My  will  can  be  moved  only 
by  my  feelings ;  I  cannot  have  and  feel  the  feelings  of  others. 
In  this  sense  the  ego  remains  the  centre  of  things.     It  will 
not,  however,  be  necessary  to  show  that  this  is  not  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  selfishness  or  egoism  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term.     These  words  mean  the  inability  to 
feel  the  misfortunes  of  others,  or  to  rejoice  at  their  welfare. 
Only  an  abstract  moral  philosopher,  one  who  regards  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  natural  will  as  the  essential  characteristic  of 
duty,  or  the  exclusion  of  all  satisfaction  as  the  condition  of 
moral  worth,  will  be  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  promotion 
of  others'  welfare  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
selfish  satisfaction.     These  are  fruitless  quibbles  indulged  in  by 
an  intellect  that  no  longer  deals  with  the  things  themselves, 
but  merely  endeavors  to  uphold  a  system. 

Let  me  add  another  statement.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
teleological  moral  philosophy  cannot  explain  self-sacrifice, 
that  a  man  like  Regulus  in  the  Roman  legend  contradicts 
the  theory. 

I  can  see  no  difficulty  here,  provided  we  do  not  regard 
absolute  egoism  as  a  part  of  the  theory.  Regulus,  who 
returns  to  his  Carthaginian  captivity  after  having  warned  his 
friends  against  concluding  a  peace  which  would  have  given 
him  his  freedom,  may  be  explained  as  easily  by  the  teleological 
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as  by  the  formalistic  theory  of  ethics.  lie  was  undoubtedlj 
actuated  by  a  grand  purfKisc,  a  purpose  that  boro  him  up  and 
gave  him  strength ;  he  desired  to  give  to  his  jieoplo  a  glorious 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  example  of  heroic  sacrifice  of  private 
interests  for  the  public  weal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  eneuiy  the  proud  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  ruuntrr  in 
his  own  person :  Itehold,  such  sons  are  begotten  by  Kume, 
who  know  how  to  die  for  the  glory  of  the  city,  nut  only  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  under  the  hands  of  the  tt)rtun*rs !  The 
consciousness  of  such  a  purpose,  the  convirtion  that  such 
glorious  ofTects  will  follow,  produces  heroi*s.  1  do  not  regard 
it  as  proved  that  the  dry  consciousness  t»f  duty:  (hie  must 
not  break  onr*s  word,  can  do  the  same. 

Besides,  it  nii^ht  be  added,  every  real  saiTitice  is  at  the 
same  time  self-prest*rvation,  namely,  preservation  of  the  ideal 
self.  What  did  Kepilus  want,  what  was  \hv  real  aim  of  his 
willing?  Iliri  life?  Why,  of  course,  but  that  d«K*H  n*it  mean 
the  preservati<»n  of  this  {articular  physiologioul  mechanism,  but 
action  in  |M*ac*e  and  in  war,  in  the  8<T\ice  of  his  ciuintry.  Tu 
increase  the  ^reatnesH  and  glory  of  the  Koiuau  |HMiplr:  that 
wati  all  that  life  nieont  to  him,  that  alone  wtnild  satJAfv  his 
will-to-live.     And    how  ccmld    Imh  pur)MiHe  have  U'rii  lM*tU'r 

realized  than  in  the  wav  marked  (»ut  bv  fati*  —  than  bv  irliih- 

■  ■  ■    • 

fyin^^  his  {N-ople  and  himw'lf  in  bravi  ly  and  pnunily  choosing 
to  die. 

7.  Let  me  Slim  ii|>.  The  conduct  of  a  man  in  mortilitf  ti'^^.^J 
when  it  U*nds  to  further  the  welfare  (»r  tin-  )NTfeetiiin  uf  the 
agent  and  IiIm  MirrtMindinpt,  and  is  aecompani«'d  by  the  coo* 
scionsneMt  of  duty.  It  is,  on  the  otbiT  hand,  rri«'r<i//v  rr/'rr- 
h'fifi^'i^  when  it  laeks  lH»th  of  tiies*'  eharacteri^^tirn  of  i;tNidncs», 
or  at  l«'a>t  one  of  thcni.  In  eaH«-  th«*  ol»j<'rii\r  i|ual(ty  i* 
absi'nt,  it  is  i'all*-il  trlrl:*il  {  §>  hlf'ht  )^  an«l  in  rase  thi*  acent  is 
Conseions  that  it  is  ri»ntrarv  to  du1v.it  i**  e:illi'ii  h  tj  i^f.«ri, 
es|»ivially  if  it  ti  n*is  to  injun*  the  u«Ifare  of  otlnTs. 

We   call   a  m*in    guixl   when    he   faiibions   his  own  life  in 
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accordance  with  the  ideal  of  human  perfection,  and  at  the 
same  time  furthers  the  welfare  of  his  surroundings.  We  call 
him  bad  when  he  has  neither  the  will  nor  the  strength  to  do 
anything  for  himself  or  for  others,  but,  instead,  disturbs  and 
injures  his  surroundings. 

Virtues  and  viceSj  then,  are  to  be  explained  as  the  different 
aspects  of  the  good  and  bad  man.  Corresponding  to  the 
different  problems  of  life  we  have  a  number  of  different  capa- 
cities or  virtues,  which  represent  so  many  forces  of  the  will 
tending  to  solve  them.  Opposed  to  them  are  the  vices  which 
express  so  many  incapable  wills. 

The  concept  good^  therefore,  always  presupposes  a  relation ; 
it  means  good  for  something.  According  to  common  usage, 
a  thing  is  good  when  it  is  capable  of  doing  its  work  properly, 
of  realizing  its  purpose.  Similarly,  when  applied  to  man^ 
the  term  signifies  the  ability  to  accomplish  something.  A 
good  manager,  a  good  soldier,  a  good  citizen,  a  good  friend,  a 
good  father,  is  one  who  efficiently  performs  the  functions  of  a 
father,  citizen,  friend,  soldier,  or  manager.  The  word  good 
means  the  same  in  morals :  a  good  man  is  a  man  who  effi- 
ciently solves  the  problems  of  individual  and  social  human 
life. 

The  term  loses  its  relative  character  only  when  applied  to 
the  whole  ;  the  perfect  life  of  society,  perfect  reality  in  gen- 
eral, is  not  good  for  something  else,  but  good  in  an^  for  itself. 
But  every  individual  thing  is  good  for  something ;  every  par- 
ticular act  or  virtue,  every  particular  human  being,  is  good 
for  something ;  they  have  a  purpose  or  object  in  the  whole> 
and  are  therefore  good  in  so  far  as  they  realize  it.  ^ 

But  we  must  add :  In  so  far  as,  in  the  moral  world,  the 
individual  thing  is  not  an  indifferent  means  of  realizing  an 
external  end,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  man  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  moral  whole,  he  forms  a  part  of  the  highest 
good,  and  is,  as  such,  an  end  in  himself,  like  the  highest 

^  [See  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  chap.  III.  —  Tk.] 
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good.  And  the  same  may  be  said  uf  the  virtues:  In  bo  fur  as 
tiiey  represent  asjiects  of  the  good  man,  they  are  not  merely 
external  means  to  an  external  end,  but  themselves  a  part  of 
the  |K*rfect  life  and  highest  good.  Similarly,  moral  acts«  the 
expn^sions  of  virtues,  are  at  the  same  time  realizations  of 
the  purpose,  and  not  merely  external  means. 

As  in  a  work  of  art  or  fiction  everythinjj^  is  l>oth  a  means 
and  an  end,  so  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  In  neither  case  anr 
th(*  means  external :  they  are  always  also  parts  of  Uie  end. 
In  l>oth  cas4*s,  h(»W4*ver,  the  whole  is  the  absolute  end,  and  the 
worth  of  the  jmrts  de|)ends  u|H)n  their  usefulness  for  the 
whole.  We  show  the  necessity  of  a  verse  or  scene  in  a  drama 
by  proving  that  it  is  indis[»ensable  to  the  whole.  S>,  too,  we 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  virtue  or  a  duty  by  showing  that  it  is 
indis|»ensable  to  life,  to  the  jierfect  life  of  the  individual  and 
soei<'tv. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  tin*  individual  m^rd  n«it 
be  conscious  of  this  relation  in  order  that  his  comluct  hare 
moral  worth.  Tiie  good  old  mother  mentioned  above,  who 
de.Hpis4Ml  theft  simply  In'oause  it  in  airuinst  the  eighth  roni* 
mundni«*nt.  is  as  moral  in  her  willintr  as  the  philosopher  «lio 
Ulid«'rhtaii<iH  the  teleolouncal  ii«*(*eSHitv  of  the  inAtituti«»U  uf 
pr<i|H*rt\  tor  huniaii  life.  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  his  iniiicht 
tliat  k«-i-[i!i  him  trom  stealing,  liut  his  inherited  and  ao|uirt^, 
iii!itinrti\/'  a\i'rhion  to  theft. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  HIGHEST  GOOD.    HEDONISTIC  AND  ENERGISTIC 

CONCEPTIONS  1 

1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  were  led  to  the  notion  of 
Ifare.  By  that  term  we  meant  the  highest  goal  of  the  will 
i  the  ultimate  principle  underlying  our  moral  judgments, 
is  also  called  the  highest  good.  In  what  does  welfare  or  the 
jhest  good  consist  ? 

We  have  already  declared  that  the  highest  good  of  an  indiv- 
lal  as  well  as  of  a  society  consists  in  the  perfect  development 
d  exercise  of  life.  This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  formal  defin- 
m,but  we  cannot  make  it  more  specific.  It  is  as  impossible 
define  the  perfect  life  as  it  is  to  define  a  plant  or  animal 
jcics.  We  can  simply  give  a  description  of  it :  this  it  is  the 
uness  of  the  doctrine  of  virtues  and  duties  to  do. 
Before  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  conception, 
wrever,  1  deem  it  wise  to  discuss  another  view  of  the  nature 
the  highest  good.  An  influential  ethical  school  contends 
it  welfare  or  the  highest  good  does  not  consist  in  the  objective 

[For  criticism  of  hedonism,  see  :  Plato's  PhiUbus  and  Bk.  IX.  of  the  Republic  ; 
stotle,  Ethics ;  Kant ;  Lecky,  chap.  I. ;  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  chap.  IV. ; 
^ck,  Methods  of  Ethics,  Pleasure  and  Desire;  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies, 
i,yB  IIL  and  VII. ;  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  II.,  Bk.  III., 
fM.  I.  and  IV.,  Bk.  IV.,  chaps.  III.  and  IV. ;  Martineau,  vol.  II. ;  Murray, 
tdbook  of  Ethics,  Bk.  II.,  Part  I.,  chap.  I. ;  Simmel,  Einleitung  in  die  Moral- 
enschafl,  vol  L  chap.  IV.  ;  Hyslop,  Elements  of  Ethics,  349-385 ;  abo  the 
cal  works  of  Calderwood,  Bowne,  Muirhead,  Mackenzie,  J.  Seth.  For  hedon- 
.  see  Democritns ;  Cyrenaics ;  Epicurus ;  Locke,  Essay,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  XX., 
I  ft.,  chap.  XXL,  §§'42  ft. ;  Bk.  L,  chap.  III.,  §  3;  Bk.  IL,  chap.  XXVIIL, 
5  ff. ;  Hutcheson ;  Paley ;  Hume  ;  Bentham  ;  James  Mill ;  J.  S.  Mill ;  Sidg- 
c  ;  Barratt ;  Bain ;  Hodgson ;  Fowler ;  Gizycki ;  all  of  whom  are  mentioned 
be  historical  part  of  this  work.  See  also  Santayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty ^ 
>.  — Tr.] 
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content  of  life^  but  in  the  feelinif  of  plea$ur€  which  life  pn^ 
cures ;  that  pleasure  is  the  tiling  of  absolute  worth,  and  thtf 
everything  else  has  value  onlj  in  so  fur  as  it  conduces  te 
pleasure.  This  view  is  cumuiouly  called  hedonUm  ;  the  thcorj 
o|i|Ki8ed  to  it  we  have  called  vneryiBm, 

The  aiitafruninni  between  these  two  schools  is  of  long  stand- 
\\v* ;  it  runs  through  the  entire  CSreek  |>hiloso|>hy.  On  iht 
one  Hide  are  the  (*yrenairs  and  K)iirun*ans ;  on  the  olhrr. 
the  fulluwers  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  Stoica.  The 
same  ant ithrrtis  apiiears  in  modern  philusophj.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  the  empirical  psychcdofriHts ;  on  the  other,  tkt 
older  rationalistic  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  and  oigfatemtk 
eenturifH,  and  the  <M'nnan  philosophers  who  follow  KaaL 
ArcordiuL'  to  the  fornit-r,  the  siilijrctive  feeling  of  pleasoft* 
n-trardless  of  how  it  is  producni,  is  the  absolute  g<M>d  ;  accard- 
iiig  to  the  latter,  it  is  the  iihjeetive  dev«'l(»pment  of  indiisd- 
ual  and  social   human  lifr,  regardhss   of  whether  it  yields 

pleasure  or  not.     Of  course,  thfv  add,  such  a  life  is  actuallf 

•  •  • 

r.\|NTienc«'d  with  inner  satisfaction. 

1  do  not  ri'pird  it  as  su|»ertluous  to  prffacf  my  cxaniinatit^c 
of  lirdi»nisni  with  thestat^'mrnt  that  tlir  ({iifstii^n  at  stake  hrrc 
is:  Is  the  hrdonihtic  \ii-w  true  or  falsi*?  and  n^t.  Is  it  p«d 
or  had  ?  Thr  attempt  to  prove  the  faLseness  of  this  theor}  U 
callin;^  it  immoral  is  old.  In  an  t»Id  maxim  of  the  .^to;c 
s<'h«MiI  hiith  hedonism  and  atheism  an*  repudiatiMl  in  ihii 
wa\.* 

Tli;it  is  not  a  Ic^^'itimate  argument.  Theories  an*  lod  nnlr 
in  >n  far  as  tlicv  are  false.  The  orator  will  hanilv  be  wiIliBr 
to  ahandon  tin*  method  of  provin^r  thrir  falM*ho«Ml  br  their 
lnine>rality,  l»ut  philosophy  cannot  afTonl  to  employ  it.  Lrt 
me  a<lil  that  pun*  and  moral  men  have  never  l>een  want;DC 
amontr  the  n'pr«*si*ntatives  of  this  view.  Kpirurus  !i\«\l  s 
hlameh'Hs  life,  vih.Ii*    iMiiihani  and    Mill  hattlfd  7fa!«»u«!«  and 

'H^'r*     ••kilt      Vkvr«i|    l.>7Ma  '     «vc    !#*•    v^im**.    w»-l«    va^v^i     Bo**        ^ 
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energetically  for  the  realization  of  practical  ideas,  and  have  a 
better  claim  to  the  title  of  idealists,  if  that  is  a  title  of  honor, 
than  many  of  those  who  arrogate  it  to  themselves. 

How  can  the  assertion  that  pleasure  is  the  thing  of  absolute 
worth  be  proved  ?    It  seems  to  me,  only  by  showing  that 
human  beings  actually  prize  it  as  such.     Here,  at  least,  the 
fonction  of  the  moralist  is  not  that  of  a  lawgiver,  but  that  of 
an  interpreter  of  nature.    It  would  be  absurd  to  say  :  True ; 
human  nature  does  not  esteem  pleasure  of  absolute  worth,  but 
it  ought  to  do  so.     And  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  hedonists 
assert  that  all  men,  nay,  that  all  living  beings,  invariably 
and  universally  strive  after  pleasure ;  and  that  pleasure  (or 
freedom  from  pain)  is  the  only  thing  which  is  desired  abso- 
lutely ;  that  all  other  things  are  desired  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  pleasure  or  freedom  from  pain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  view  is  substantiated  by  the  facts. 
Let  me  first  attempt  to  point  out  that  the  will  does  not 
aim  directly  at  pleasure,  but  at  a  particular  content  of  life, 
which  in  man  is  a  human  and  at  best  a  spiritual-moral 
content.^ 

What  is  the  evidence  of  self-consciousness  on  this  point  ? 
Does  it  reveal  pleasure  as  an  end  and  everything  else  as  a 
means  ?  Let  us  first  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean 
by  ends  and  means.  I  am  cold  and  desire  to  get  warm.  I 
can  accomplish  my  end  in  different  ways.  I  can  take  exer- 
cise, I  can  put  on  warmer  clothes,  or  I  can  light  a  fire.  For 
the  latter  I  can  use  wood  or  turf  or  coal.  Here  we  have  a 
pure  relation  of  means  to  end :  the  end  is  warmth,  and  I 
desire  it  for  its  own  sake.  The  means  I  desire  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  end ;  in  themselves  they  are  totally  indifferent ;  I 

1  [For  the  psychology  of  willing  see  the  standard  works  on  psychology ; 
etpecianj,  Hoffdiug,  pp.  308-356 ;  James,  ch.  XXVI.,  esp.  pp.  549-551  ;  Ladd, 
Dtua-ifitive  Psychology f  chaps.  XI.,  XXV.,  XXXVI.  ;  Baldwin,  vol.  II.  Bain 
is  the  chief  advocate  of  psychological  hedonism:  Emotions  and  the  Will,  pp. 
304-5O4 ;  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  IV.  See  also  Jodl,  Lehrbuch 
drr  P^ychdogie,  chap.  XII. —  Tr.] 
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choose  that  one  among  them  which  will  help  me  to  realiie 
my  purpose  in  the  (|uickc8t  manner  |K>ft8ibIc  and  at  the  least 
exi»cnHC.  Now,  docs  the  same  relation  obtain  lN*tween  all 
human  activities  and  {Jcasurc  ?  We  sit  down  at  a  tablr 
hun^rry.  Is  pleasun*  our  end,  and  is  eatinir  related  to  it  as 
an  absohitely  indiiTen*nt  means,  like  the  coal  in  our  exampU  : 
The  lover  of  music  *roe8  to  a  concert.  Is  pleasure  his  end, 
and  music  the  means?  I>id  Uocthe  —  applying  I)enthani'» 
formula  that  *'the  constantly  profier  end  of  action  on  xbt 
part  of  evfry  individual  at  the  moment  of  action  is  hi]«  n-al 
greatest  happiness  from  that  mcunent  to  the  end  of  his  life"* 
—  select  as  the  means  t«»  his  greatest  happiness  |K>ptrT  and 
pn»s(\  amours  with  girls  and  women,  business  affairs  and 
travfJH,  scientific  ami  historical  investigations  ? —  Wi-IL that  i» 
maiiifestlv  absunl,  and  no  one  will  make  such  a  claim.  No, 
impuls4'S  and  |M)wers  slumlH*red  in  him  which  craved  for  e\«  r- 
(rise  ami  dev«*lopment.  just  like  the  forces  dwelling  in  the  seed  of 
a  plant.  And  whf*n  these  |H)werH  w(>re  exercised  and  unfoldi^. 
pleasure  ensiiiMJ,  hut  this  pleasure  did  not  pnwvxist  in  r.>n- 
s»'iMUj%inss  as  an  end  of  whirhtlie  utht-r  tiling"*  w«'ri' ih«'  m«  i:.» 

ri' •«  '■/  fth  tiinirt'.     Till-  riin*«riiiUHiirss  tif  p|t*asure  liiii  n<>t  «*x.*t 
lHfi>r«'  tin*  impnlsi*.  and  protlnrt-  nr  anniM*  it.     (>nl\  th«-  ii!.-i**' 
and   worn-iMit    idl«'r   first    experienrrs    :i   d»-siri'   for   plea«iiri . 
and   tit*-!!  liMiks  about  him   for  soruf  inmns  lif  proriiriii;:    * 
II'iI'Ijv  iihu  tjo  not  :if*t  that  uav. 

Or  iiiu?*l  w«-  iL'iion-  thi?»  apparetit  nbmirdlty  and  Uddl*  •!« 
th.it  all  d«'HirtH  :ietTi:ill\  aiin  not  at  the  thing  or  action,  b-i:  at 
plia>un.-'r  Jaiin-*  Mill,  a  bohl  and  aentt  thinker,  rlaimn  tl  At 
w«*  iiniit.  In  thf  nin'ftinth  ehaptiT  of  bin  Aft'fiytit  .  •'  m* 
/*/i»  .■  Ill*  ni  "f  lltttHiu  Mui'l,  1m'  l«'arli«H  that  dff*ire  i«  •*•■!•'* 
anothf-r  n:imt-  for  tb«-  id«a  of  pl«;isnrr.  There  i*  an  ar.:- 
b;..''J;t\,  li"\\«\tr.  In-  p»  lints  ont.  caii^^t'd  by  a  pn»cr!^«  «tf  .•**  - 
ciiiMiiii;  \\.*-  ti-rm  •b-Hlri-  i-  al-i  :ij.pli#ii  t«i  t)ir  idea*  .f  ••  •• 
cauHi'M  of   our   pl«asnr<«»   and    pain**.     Wr   havr  a   denirc  f.-r 
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water  to  drink ;  that  is,  strictly  considered,  a  figure  of 
speech.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  water  we  desire, 
but  the  pleasure  of  drinking.  The  illusion  that  we  desire 
to  drink  is  merely  the  result  of  a  very  close  association. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  appeared  in  the 
Fliegende  Bldtter,  An  Englishman  is  seated  on  the  bank  of 
a  lake,  fishing.  A  native  approaches  him  and  informs  him 
that  there  are  no  fishes  in  the  stream.  Whereupon,  the 
Englishman  stolidly  replies  that  he  is  not  fishing  for  fish,  but 
for  pleasure.  This  man  had  evidently  dissolved  the  asso- 
ciation, and  regarded  fishes,  fishing,  and  pleasure  in  the 
light  of  means  and  end.  Do  other  people  do  the  same  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  mirth  occasioned  by  his  answer  is  a 
sufficient  reply.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  will  or  desire 
is  never  directed  upon  a  quantum  of  pleasure,  but  always 
and  immediately  upon  the  thing  itself,  the  action,  the  change 
of  condition.  An  idea  of  the  thing  frequently  precedes  the 
desire,  but  I  never  find  in  consciousness  an  idea  of  the 
pleasure  as  such,  to  which  the  thing  is  related  as  a  mere 
means.  Moreover,  we  may  even  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
desire  produces  the  idea  of  the  thing. 

The  following  argument  also  seems  to  make  for  the  view 
that  the  idea  of  pleasure  does  not  set  the  will  in  motion.  If 
it  were  so,  we  should  have  to  expect  that  the  more  vivid  and 
distinct  the  pleasure  in  consciousness,  the  greater  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes.  Now,  the  pleasure  is  usually 
intensest  immediately  after  the  enjoyment.  Hence,  the  desire 
for  pleasure  ought  to  be  most  intense  at  that  time.  The 
reverse  is  obviously  the  case.  After  the  meal  the  idea  of  the 
enjoyment  does  not  excite  the  will  at  all,  which  plainly  shows 
that  the  impulse  precedes  the  pleasure.  The  idea  of  pleasure  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  impulse  or  desire,  but  the  impulse  becomes 
the  cause  of  the  pleasure  when  it  realizes  its  objective  end. 

Consequently,  hedonism  would  at  least  have  to  modify  its 
claim  and  say :  Although  pleasure  is  not  the  conscious  aim^ 
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it  is  tho  actual  goal  which,  unbeknown  to  consciousnets, 
acting  like  a  concealed  weight,  really  sota  the  machine  in 
motion.  The  things  which  appear  in  consciousness  as  tlie 
ultimate  ends  —  food,  honor,  riches  —  arc  therefore  mere  pre- 
texts deluding  the  intellect,  while  tlie  will  in  reality  always 
pursues  one  thing  alone,  and  that  is  pleasure.  A  lover  leaTct 
his  homo  to  attend  to  some  business.  Much  to  his  own 
surprise  he  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  chance  of 
meeting  his  sweetheart.  And  now  ho  sees  that  his  business 
was  a  mere  pretence  on  the  {mrt  of  his  desires  to  anticipate 
the  objections  of  his  reason.  I>oi*s  the  same  hold  true  ol 
the  case  in  hand  ?  Is  pleasure  the  mistress  of  the  will,  so 
to  sfieak,  whom  the  will  incessantly  strives  to  meet,  deludia|r 
the  understanding  with  all  kinds  of  pretexts.' 

I  know  of  no  other  way  of  proving  this  assertion  than  by 
showing  that  the  will  invariably  realizes  not  the  pretended 
but  the  real  end,  as  happened  in  our  example,  in  which  the 
lover*s  hidden  yearning  was  revealed  by  the  actual  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  secretly  desire<l  by  him.  Can  that  be  done? 
I  do  not  believe  it.  Xav,  it  would  l>e  eiiHicr  to  claim  the 
reverse:  it  iH  not  thr  ulb'^ed  S4*cret  end  tliat  is  realiz(*d,  but 
tli<*  0Ht4*nHibb*  <»n(*.  The  nilHt-r  may  acquire*  wealth,  but  the 
plraMure  and  sjitisfactiun  \ftliich  ho  pruinim'ti  himself  fail  to 
a|*|H*ar.  llie  anibitit»uH  man  huoo«>4MlH  in  oUtuinin^  rank  and 
liniinr,  (IiM*()rntions  and  titlrn,  )»iit  the  MUii-total  of  pleasure 
prDTunMl  id  ni<*a'/re,  bin  deniren  alwavn  rxo^nl  the  satisfaction. 
Tlir  n'pro«lurtivi»  impulse  mny  Irad  to  tin'  pro|>agation  of 
the  sfH'ci**!*,  but  itj«  Hatisfttction  brinirn  disap|K>intnicnt  and 
tmuMi*  t«»  tlir  inillviiliial. 

Ibit.  Honx*  «»no  may  Hay,  |MTba|»H  nil  that   is  so;  nevertbt^- 
li-!*ii  tbo  fact   n-maiii«»  that  wbatrvi-r  wo  tin  or  htrive  for,  »e 

do  or  Htrivf*  fur  hf^'tunr  it  uirhh  "f  yr'»mi»e$  9*itiff'*irttun,  If 
it  wrn^  not  mo,  nbonlii  we  do  it  ':  If  tlnTe  wrre  n«»  salisfac- 
tioii   and   il»  of»|iofiiti',  nil    •*tri\!ii'j'   wmuM   ci»r;se,  everything 
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would  be  indifferent  to  us.  —  But  what  else  does  this  mean 
than  that  feelings  of  pleasure  ultimately  determine  all  dis- 
tinctions of  value  ? 

Indeed,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  if  there  were  no  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction  and  their  opposites,  there  would  be  no 
distinctions  of  value.  Good  and  bad  would  be  meaningless 
words,  or  rather  we  should  never  use  them.  The  proposition : 
That  is  good  which  satisfies  a  will,  is  so  true  that  we  may 
call  it  an  identical  one.  But  the  proposition  :  Pleasure  or  sat- 
isfaction is  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  all  things  are 
desired,  does  not  seem  to  me  adequately  to  express  it.  It  is 
not  satisfaction  or  pleasure  that  is  desired,  but  pleasure  is  a 
sign  that  the  will  has  realized  what  it  wills.  It  is  pure 
tautology  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  the  final  goal  of 
the  will  ?  by  saying  that  satisfaction  is  the  goal,  —  as  much  so 
as  to  answer  the  question,  How  is  the  will  ultimately 
satisfied  ?  by  saying :  By  satisfaction.  Of  course,  that  is  true  ; 
but  the  information  will  hardly  satisfy  the  questioner.  What 
he  wants  to  know  is  :  What  is  the  objective  content  that  satis- 
fies the  will?  Aristotle  long  ago  discovered  the  true  relation 
obtaining  between  pleasure  and  the  will :  Pleasure  is  not  the 
goal,  but  a  uniform  accompaniment  of  the  will,  a  sign,  as  it 
were,  that  the  end  has  been  realized.  In  pleasure  the  will 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  and  its  realization ;  but  to  call  this 
consciousness  the  good  itself  is  as  tautologous  as  to  say :  Not 
the  thing,  but  the  value  which  it  has  is  valuable,  not  the  activity 
or  the  sport,  but  the  satisfaction  which  it  yields,  is  satisfactory. 

The  hedonistic  theory  appears  in  another  phase,  that  is,  in 
a  negative  form.  What  uniformly  prompts  living  beings  to 
action  is  not  the  idea  of  pleasure,  but  the  pain  or  discomfort 
experienced  by  them.  Freedom  from  pain  is,  therefore,  the 
final  and  universal  aim  of  all  striving.^ 

*  [This  10  the  view  of  Hegesias,  the  Cyrenaic,  and  of  Schopenhauer.  See  the 
chapter  on   Pessimism,  pp.  291  ff.  of  this  work ;  also  Rolph,  Biologische  Prob- 

17 
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Kut  this  fonii  of  the  theory  likewise  seeiiiH  to  me  unaMtf  t<i 
ex]>lniii  tht*  facts,  rain  and  dincomfort  doubtlcM  fret|ueiitlr 
ap|>ear  in  coiiscioiisneM  oh  8|»ur8  to  action.  The  bumiof; 
wound  impels  the  suflfcrer  to  seek  relief ;  tedium  <  LnHtjeutiU  i 
consunies  the  idh*r  and  compels  him  to  seek  diversion  or 
troubles.  iSut  is  this  universally  the  case  ?  Is  it  always  au 
actual  or  aiiticipat«Ml  feeling  of  discomfort  that  ur^'t'S  us  to 
action  ?  Was  it  a  fueling  of  discomfort  that  c«im|ieIhMl  Goethe 
to  make  |xK*try,  and  iMirer  to  pnint  ?  Is  it  |iain  that  forci*s 
the  child  to  play?  1  ilo  n«»t  believr  we  can  say  so.  No,  tin* 
inipulsi'  is  at  first  painless;  the  pain  ensues  only  in  caiw  the 
impulsi*  is  n<»t  satislit*d  :  vrry  often  there  is  no  si^i  of  |Miin 
even  ut  the  nitmicMit  when  the  inipulsi*  lieirins  to  art  itself  out. 
Th«*  [K^asant  tIiN*s  not  wait  until  Iiun^fT  im|N*Uhini  to  cultivate 
his  fields  ;  h«*  m^es  the  sun  risi*,  he  bn*athes  the  air  of  spring. 
antl  can  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to  go  to  work.  Is  this  a 
f«*4*ling  of  pain?  It  may  lKH:ome  so  when  olistacli*s  arc  placed 
lN*tween  the  desire  and  its  satisfaction,  hut  it  is  not  |Hiin.  On 
th(*  ciintrary,  the  ho)N'ful  im|»ulse  is  a  j<»\ful  feelinir ;  to  l(M>k 
fotwunl  to  snuiething  \iith  pl'^asure  ji  nut  to  e\|ierit  nci* 
pain. 

Ileni'4*,  I  do  not  iM'Iieve  that  a  fe<*linir«  Im>  it  a  Ci>ns4*;oi;f» 
pain  i»r  an  antieipateil  pleasure,  is  the  invariahli*  raus«*  ••! 
htii\ini^  and  aetion.  Nay,  the  reverse  is  the  cu^i* :  ImpuljM* 
<>r  u.II  is  priniarv  ;  ferhnt:.  nu  the  (»ther  hand,  m^^rondar^ 
rif.iAiire  aeeoiiipani(*s  tli«*  reah/.ation  of  tht>  i»hjeeti«e  on»i ; 
p.iiii.  its  otmtrurti<in  or  failure.  1*lii!^  is  what  lii'i|ii;j\  tea«*h«v. 
an  I  •*liall  show  pn-sentlv. 

-.    The  Indonistic  iheorv  also  itreiM-ntH  its  thesis  in  a  hI.^Ij!*.* 

•  •  • 

ni'Mli!l*'«l  form  :  It  is  not  plensiin'  in  tin*  ahstrart  that  is  un> 
At-r-^alix  ih '•ired,  lint  a  |»l«MSurai»li'  aeti\ity  or  a  pl«*a*up^ 
^ri\!liL'  L'«H».|.  Kverv  «T»':ittr.  :it  e\erv  iii'tni«'nt  derni.-*  !•• 
slr:\»-  for  and  to  iln  that  «•(  \*li  «'li  it  )i:it>|M'ns  to  have  tht»  m-*** 
ph':i<«urahle  i«|e:i  :it  the  time  Till-*  notion  un«louhti<«n«  eomt^* 
ni"ieh  nean-r  t«i  til."  ?r  iitli  than  th«»  othi-r.     An«l  vet  I  rann*'t 
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accept  the  statement  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
facts,  because  it  lays  too  much  stress  on  presentation.  I 
believe,  Schopenhauer  is  right  in  saying  that  the  will  does  not 
originally  presuppose  presentation.  Certainly  not  in  animal 
life,  where  action  is  originally  governed  by  blind  striving. 
Nor  does  ideation  play  such  a  very  prominent  part  in  human 
life.  It  neither  creates  the  original  goal  of  the  will,  nor  does 
it  always  guide  the  will  in  action.  Habit  is  the  greatest  guide 
of  action.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say :  Man  invariably 
does  that  which  agrees  with  his  purposes  and  wishes  and  at 
the  same  time  meets  with  the  least  resistance  from  the  con- 
stitution of  his  inner  life  and  his  external  circumstances. 
This  naturally  yields  him  satisfaction,  but  whether  it  gives 
him  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  possible  for  him  at 
that  moment  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved.  He  may  decide  in 
favor  of  a  life  of  ease ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  that 
would  give  him  the  maximum  of  pleasure. 

Moreover,  I  should  say,  the  formula  is  apt  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  wishing  and  willing.  We  may  will  what 
does  not  appear  in  presentation  as  pleasant  or  pleasurable, 
and  may,  conversely,  reject  that  which,  for  the  moment,  has 
the  greatest  attraction  for  our  desires.  I  will  not  deny  that 
such  cases  may  also  be  explained  from  the  hedonistic  stand- 
point. Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  sensuous  fear  and 
the  respect  for  duty,  between  animal  desire  and  moral  voli- 
tion, between  the  pathological  feeling  of  pleasure  and  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  with  a  noble  deed,  is  so  great  that  we 
can  easily  understand  why  many  moralists  regard  it  as  a 
generic  difference,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  embrace  these 
feelings  under  a  common  head.  This  is  the  view  of  Kant 
and  Herbart,  with  which  Steinthal  agrees  when  he  distin- 
guishes between  formal  and  pathological  pleasure. 

Finally,  it  must  also  be  added  that  pain  and  painful  activity 
are  indispensable  to  human  life.  Hence,  the  notion  of  pleas- 
ure or  satisfaction  would,  in  a  measure,  have  to  be  extended 
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so  as  to  include  the  painful.  We  cannot,  in  my  opinion^ 
doubt  it.  If  a  god  were  to  offer  to  eliminate  from  ciur  liret 
all  {>ain  and  everything  tliat  causes  pain,  we  should  most 
likely  at  first  be  strongly  tempted  to  accept  the  offer.  When 
we  are  overburdened  with  work  and  care,  when  |min  lays  liold 
u|>on  us  and  we  arc  transfixed  with  fear,  wo  feel  as  thou^rh 
nothing  could  be  Ix'tter  than  a  life  of  rest  and  s<M;urity  and 
|M;ace.  Ihit  I  believe  a  trial  would  soon  cause  us  to  regret 
our  choice,  and  make  us  long  for  our  old  life  with  all  its 
troubles  and  sorrows  and  pains  and  fears.  A  life  absolutely 
fn*e  from  pain  and  fear  would,  so  lon^  as  we  arc  what  we 
are,  soon  iM^come  insipid  and  intolerable.  Fur  if  tho  causes 
of  pain  W(*re  eliminated,  life  would  be  devoid  of  all  danirrr, 
conflict,  and  failure,  — exertion  and  struggle,  the  lo%-e  of 
adventun*,  the  longing  for  battle,  the  triumph  of  victory,  all 
would  U*  gone.  Life  would  be  pure  satisfaction  without  ol»- 
stacles,  success  without  resistantM*.  We  should  grow  as  tired 
of  all  this  as  we  do  of  a  game  whirh  we  know  we  are  going  to 
win.  What  chess  player  would  Ix*  willing  to  play  witli  an 
opfMrnent  whom  he  knows  he  will  Usit  ?  What  hunt(*r  would 
enjoy  a  cliosi*  in  which  he  had  a  chance  to  hhtiot  at  every  Mep 
he  toiik.and  everv  shot  was  bound  ti»  hit?  rncertaiiitv«dilTi- 
culty,  and  failure  are  as  necessary  in  a  game,  if  it  is  to 
inten*st  and   satisfv  uh«  as  goiNi  luck  and  victi»r\. 

Will,  the  sanif  holds  true  of  life.     The  lion  in  the  descrt« 
suffiTiiiLr  from  Ininirer  and  thirst,  frost  and  heat,  may  }H*rha|<s 

think:   ll'»w  haiii>\   I  should  U*  if  onlv  1  coulil  dw«'ll  in  a  safe 

I  •  •  • 

cavir  with  iram**  ennmdi  about  m**  to  satisfv  mv  dailv  nc^nU. 
l»«'fiir«'  III*  kuMWM  it,  lif  is  l<Ml^«*d  in  a  most  e«»mfi»rtuble  h«»u.«e 
in  aU-autifui  iratii«n,  w  lure  lir  rrefi\es  the  Im  j»t  |M»H^ilile  trtat- 
m*'nt.  Kvtii  luH  liuiii'ss  has  n^t  Im*«*ii  {nvj  itti*n.  At  hr>t  kc 
lik«'<4  tli<'  arranu'''ni'  nt.  Hut  .*«•». in  In*  tinds  his  In-autiful  e.i::r, 
which  in  ri»ii<irriH*tt  <1  atcoKiih::  t<»  all  the  rules  i»f  Ii«»ii-h\  ji*  n* . 
sonievihat  n.itTM'.%'  and  tires'Mm*.  Ills  ki-f|Mr  tili^-r^rn  h:* 
dissatistieii  nuen,  l^o  a  large  park   is    placed   at  lus  disfKi^al 
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with  the  finest  game  for  him  to  prey  upon.  But  he  soon 
wearies  of  the  ease  and  certainty  of  the  chase.  He  has  every- 
thing, but  he  does  not  feel  at  ease.  What  is  lacking  ?  Well, 
he  is  without  the  very  things  which  he  desired  to  get  away 
from ;  what  he  wants  is  to  prowl  around  and  to  be  hungry, 
the  excitement  of  the  real  chase  and  the  fight ;  he  misses  the 
desert.  —  Who  knows  but  what  the  sons  of  the  desert  who 
fell  in  the  battles  of  Mohammed  yearned  for  the  desert  and 
the  strife,  after  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Paradise  for  three 
days  ? 

Poetry  is  a  mirror  of  human  life  and  of  the  will  which 
manifests  itself  in  it.  What  productions  do  we  like  best? 
Those  which  portray  a  life  of  ease  and  peace,  comfort  and 
universal  benevolence  ?  Wieland's  Aristippus  is  one  of  the 
few  books  of  this  kind.  Aristippus  and  Lais,  Cleonidas  and 
Musarion,  and  whatever  the  names  of  the  characters  in  the 
novel  may  be,  have  everything  that  the  heart  can  desire. 
They  are  rich,  they  live  in  beautiful  mansions  and  villas, 
equipped  with  everything  that  nature  and  art  can  supply. 
They  are  beautiful  and  strong,  they  are  intelligent  and  witty, 
possessing  such  powers  of  observation  and  expression  as  never 
to  be  at  a-  loss  for  the  best  sort  of  amusement.  Tliey  have 
the  happiest  temperaments  in  the  world,  being  equally  willing 
to  entertain  others  and  to  be  entertained  themselves ;  they 
love  each  other  tenderly  but  without  passion,  and  therefore 
look  upon  what  would  excite  pangs  of  jealousy  in  others  with 
the  equanimity  of  the  sage,  who  is  no  more  affected  by  the 
alteration  of  love  than  by  an  interesting  event  in  nature. 
Finally,  both  Lais  as  well  as  Aristippus  have  constructed  a 
system  of  philosophy  adapted  to  their  lives :  "  It  is  my  natural 
mission,"  thus  Lais  philosophizes  in  a  letter  to  her  friends,^ 
"to  make  men  happy  without  being  married  to  them.  It 
would  be  foolish  modesty  on  my  part  were  I  to  deny  that  I 
understand  the  art  of  making  happy  whomever  I  please,  and 

1   Vol.  III.,  fragment  26. 
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that  nature  was  not  nigj^rdly  in  bestowing  upon  me  the  gifts 
necessary  to  accomplish  tliis.  I  am  also  willing  to  confess 
that  the  consciousness  of  having  made  a  worthy  man  happy 
may,  for  a  short  time,  arouse  in  me  the  pleasant  illusion  that 
I  am  happy  too.  But  that  both  the  pleasure  which  I  gire 
and  the  pleasure  which  I  receive  in  return  is  indeed  a  mere 
illusion,  —  of  that  the  few  |>t»rsous  with  whom  I  have  experi- 
mented are  as  convinced  as  I  am.  This  must  seem  unnatural 
to  you  honest  housewives,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  and  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Nature,  who,  like  a  goud 
mother,  takes  care  that  nom;  of  her  childn*n  shall  be  trraied 
too  niggardly,  luui  arrangetl  things  so  that  no  one  would  toI- 
untarily  exchang«>  his  fgo  for  another's.  So  it  is  with  mv; 
bt* lug  what  I  urn,  I  gracefully  yield  to  Cleonis  and  thank  her 
for  having  taken  from  me  the  burden  of  making  my  friend 
Aristip|»us  thr  happiest  of  mi*n.**  Accompanying  the  letter  is 
a  easkct  of  |>earlH :  **  Von  will  be  somewhat  frighti*ued,  but  I 
am  so  rich  in  kucIi  trilles  that  vou  need  not  worrv  about  tlie:r 
value.  The  i>earlrt  are  absolutely  alike  in  purity,  size,  and 
form.  You  will  therefore  simply  h:i\e  to  cnuiit  th«*ni  oi.  1 
divide  them  among  \our^el\t•ri  in  a  hislerly  fushinn.  V.tu  cau 
ea^t  lots  ft»r  the  caskrt."  * 

Why   is   Ari.Htippii.H  Mifh  a  tir«-H(»uie  bonk  ?     Because   it  ;» 

U. III. 1^1  Ml  «  aiil-' i«-i;r.i|>V\   'l**tiiuu  iit,'»tt*u  \ih%   ■■••iiimi   /#  ^«,  ,i   %.>^t      l**i 
\\\  .ii'«4  \,\     «  I*  .t  \.\\»\\\*\    -iti'i    »iiiiti'>i«'   tii.iii.  a  )m  .lithjk  ••|i':m.;«:ii     |»  '.i*i  ^u:    hx* 
]tl.  '.  •«•  }■';•  r       li«    \"\  y\T\   in  i-wr«t^-iic     *  •   w  i«  ^r.iifl  iiiih*it  r  «*f  tt<c  Ma»c» 
^  nil  1*  r    t  ti.«    I'rxti  "t.ii.t  >'»i*\\.  liii  III'*  r  «■!  \*.,*    •  ••n^rf-M  i**x  \\\^  oaiibtairc    i 
ti.'<  r:..i:.  ;\x\  !.iH-,    ).•     Mkx*    I  ir«i    >j>.tk«r  aii<l  h-<iM>r.t*'tc   I'n  viiJriit    it.  ^\  \z* 
?iH«':ii.;-     f   *-!h  MfL.  ri.-,  rr<-«i<|t-ii(  ..f  •*..    K^«  lu-h  (  r>«tit   Hank,  a  tiM-m^?    i 

f  *  •    1  ]']•*  T  II' iiM     iri    ll.i 'Pit.  a  f.ir i«   I'r   !t«*..r   nt   \\i*'    IK  I'^lla-ri*  I  ii;«*r«.T< 

a  <  •  •  '  ra?*  <1  w  r:'.<  r  ■  ;  ir:-prii<lt  u*  •  at.  1  ;-  !iti>  *.  .1  nifiii.«  r  «  f  •«  irb  »  *>«iv« 
ail  !.■  I.  r.irv  -l--!  r  •■"  !; ■•  iii  n tr«i:t<  •  V  ■  i.nv  Mn^i.iw.  «»\!  r;  l^«>-«>r.  AbJ 
n.' tii(«  r  ■•(  th»  I  '..wr-ti  ••  **i  !*•  !•  r->'-.r^-  .  ki.!,:ht  •>!  •  .p* !  cf  r^.f*  ««irri 
)ir  w.i*  ti'*:.  r>tl  .1:.  I  I  r  j"'.t*ii!.iti-l  •ri  ;.mii<  r>  ii*  aiii.Mi  r«ari*  •  hi*  «><rk*  «rf« 
tr.ii. •!.»'■  1  \  *."  'I.'  •  li'.jiii^'-  It  ».i«  -.  •■.fi.  in  tiirxtliii.^  :#•  nift  •.:! 
•  •Ii  ■•  t  !  ■-.«  !•.»;■!  .•.*•■•!. I  m  "I':**  '  f' :-  i*-  ■  .i'!fiii|i!>  *i«-  n*«rra:t  **■•-'•: 
III  ■•  •  itiwu'  PfiMip  S\  r  i»t«  r  ••i:*  fn-  >-  r»  \''—  ••,.»a\*\*-\xM\.^\\\  i;f»-^'',  !»  --  \ 
)..i)-|<>  Ii'i   .11  iru'.ii    .11.  \  .1:.  •  I.  Ma' I*   i-i.t       Anl  %•:  — 
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untrue  ?  Perhaps.  But  why,  aside  from  the  trivial  senti* 
mentalities  of  Lais,  are  we  not  gratified  at  the  illusion  of  such 
perfect  happiness?  I  think  it  is  because  we  ourselves  should 
find  such  a  life  unbearable.  It  would  fail  to  exercise  and 
satisfy  the  most  powerful  impulses  of  our  nature.  Who  would 
care  to  live  without  opposition, and  struggle?  Would  men 
prize  truth  itself  as  they  do,  if  it  were  attained  without  effort 
and  kept  alive  without  battle  ?  To  battle  and  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  one's  chosen  cause  constitutes  a  necessary  element  of 
human  life.  Carlyle  states  this  truth  in  a  beautiful  passage 
in  his  book  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship :  "  It  is  a  calumny  to 
say  that  men  are  roused  to  heroic  actions  by  ease,  hope  of 
pleasure,  recompense,  —  sugar-plums  of  any  kind  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies  some- 
thing nobler.  The  poor  swearing  soldier  hired  to  be  shot  has 
his  '  honor  of  a  soldier,*  different  from  drill,  regulations,  and 
the  shilling  a  day.  It  is  not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to  do 
noble  and  true  deeds,  and  vindicate  himself  under  God's 
heaven  as  a  God-made  man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam 
dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest 
day-drudge  kindles  into  a  hero.  They  wrong  man  greatly 
who  say  he  is  to  be  seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty,  abnegation, 
martyrdom,  death,  are  the  allurements  that  act  on  the  heart 
of  man." 

To  be  sure,  they  are  not  the  only  influences,  we  must  add ; 
yet  they  influence  all.  And  that  is  why  Wieland's  novel  is 
tiresome,  why  epics  and  dramas  which  deal  with  passions  and 
conflicts,  with  victory  and  death,  irresistibly  attract  and  move 
the  hearts  of  men.  Here  they  find  their  life's  ideal  portrayed 
and  not  in  the  idyllic  and  the  bucolic.  Aristotle  discusses  the 
question  why  the  contemplation  of  the  painful  and  horrible  in 
the  tragedy  pleases  us.  He  thinks  it  is  because  it  arouses 
feelings  of  fear  and  compassion.  These  emotions,  too,  must 
be  exercised,  and,  by  affording  an  opportunity  for  this,  the 
tragedy  gives  us  relief.     To  tell  the  whole  truth,  Aristotle 
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Mhould  have  added  that  the  tragcdr  also  excites  other  power- 
ful emotions  —  anger  and  indigiiution,  love  of  |iower  and 
revenge,  remorse  and  de8|)air,love  and  sacrifice,  magnanimitT 
and  mercy,  triumph  and  courage;  in  short,  all  the  deep  feel- 
ings and  impulses  which  shimlKT  in  the  heart  of  every  human 
being.  Nature,  which  yeaniH  for  the  n;alization  of  these  feel- 
ingH  and  impulses  in  actual  life,  finds  relief  when  they  an: 
sympathetically  aroused  by  the  |x>em. 

Then  shall  wo  say  that  even  fear  and  pity  may,  at  times 
at  least  and  und(.*r  certain  circuniHtaiices,  In*  pleasurable  feel- 
ings ?  And  is  the  sorrow  which  we  feel  at  the  death  of  a 
beloved  one,  and  which  the  heart  would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  worlti,  n(»t  a  fet*Iing  of  pain,  but  a  feeling 
of  pleasure?  1  believ«*  that  would  In*  a  rather  curious 
notion.  No,  if  we  may  accrpt  i\u*  (*vid(*iice  of  Helf-couscious- 
iirsM,  a  maxiinuia  of  plea^iurable  fi*t'lingtt  or  a  minimum  nf 
fiainful  fceliiiiTH  is  not  the  goal  which  attractH  tin*  will  of  man; 
what  he  strivrs  aftrr  iH  to  live  his  lift*  in  accordant*  with  hi* 
ideal.  Plesuiure  and  pain  arc  not  revealed  by  intros|iecti(in  a» 
the  po>^iti\f  or  ne'/ativr  i-ndsiif  life,  liut  u>  Matrs  of  eonsei<ii:ik- 
nesH  wliich  aeeoinpaiiy  aetiiiUH  and  in  whirh  the  will  iNVfiint-it 
awan*  n{  itself  and  its  U'nt. 

•I.  T\u*  ti*stiiiiiin\  *4  M*lf-eon>«*iinisness  eone«*rniiis;  th« 
^i.:lJ:!i^*:nH•r  iif  |i|«*:tsiirr  :ihd  p:iin  is  ••oiiliriu«*<l  1»>  f'i'»l"/»^.  Tb»' 
ii.ttiii  .kli^t  li:iH  littli-  tpHihlr  in  f\ii|aininL'  tin*  part  whirh 
plr;i-»ii:*-  :tii*i  |>.i:ii  |>Ia\   ill  tin-  ffniionix   '^f  lift' 

A-  \*tr  jffn,  \\*-   ma\  say  th.it    it  •»riiriii:tll>  aeroinjmnir^  tit 

ilf*.trn«'f :<>ii  'if  \it.tl  pr ■•»•»•■*«.  u|)!t-|i  iiia\  )»«•  (*aUH(*«l  l)\  \ii»l<-iit 

itrnrii-<«  xt    l^^  tli<-  «|>tiMl>:iiH f  tlif  inntM*  f<|tiili)iriuni.     It* 

Hli'!iili«'aii«  ♦    iH  lit.'.  !iiiiH     it  t'tpl^  ti»  pp— ••r\<-  life  \t\  im|w-!Knj 
tlit    .•ii!(n:il  t'l  -Ilk  ^:i!«;\   it!  tl  _'l;t  .»r  •!.  l«iii*r       |.«l  uh  f»up|«>«« 
that   i»  •  li\  :ipj  b<-iii'/«»   lis.  mill*    •  a<*lj  mtIiit  in  r\i*ry  r*'!*f<v!, 
i'\i'fpt    that    'UH-    in   s«'n*«iti\<*    t«»    |':i:i»,    th«*    MthiT    n«»t.     Tl- 
f'»rii|i'r   wmuM   tx  :«I»ii1I\   "^t:!!!*!  a  inin'h    1..  if*  r   rlianei-  i»f   Uiij;: 
pif.it'i  vi-d,   pr>»\  i*i<-<i,   «if   4*tiurM'.  tli>    r-'iflitiiuis    <(f    lifr    nen; 
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equal.  The  latter  animal  would  be  surprised  by  danger  and 
perish,  while  the  former  would  be  warned  by  pain  and  strive 
to  escape  from  the  disturbing  cause.  Insensitiveness  to  pain 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  absence  of  a  sense-organ. 
—  Pleasure  seems  to  be  the  original  concomitant  of  two 
animal  functions,  nutrition  and  reproduction.  In  more  highly 
developed  animals,  the  pleasurable  feeling  extends  to  allied 
functions.  Thus  the  movements  which  precede  the  taking  of 
food,  the  chase,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  includ- 
ing the  scent,  the  pursuit,  the  seizure,  the  laceration  of  the 
prey,  are  also  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pleasure.  The 
pleasure  which  accompanies  the  function  of  reproduction  also 
extends  to  the  care  of  offspring.  The  significance  of  both 
these  functions  in  the  animal  economy  is  very  plain.  They 
are  the  immediate  conditions  of  preservation ;  in  the  former 
case,  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  in  the  latter  case, 
of  that  of  the  species.  Organic  life  consists  in  a  continuous 
process  of  disintegration  and  reparation.  Waste  material  is 
constantly  given  off,  and  new  elements  are  taken  up  and 
assimilated.  In  case  the  latter  process  does  not  take  place, 
death  soon  ensues.  The  social  life  of  the  species  reveals  a 
similar  behavior:  the  waste  material  is  constantly  passing 
out,  —  that  is,  individuals  die;  but  the  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained by  the  reproduction  of  offspring ;  otherwise  the  species 
would  soon  disappear. 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  pleasure?  The  biologist 
will  not  hesitate  for  an  answer.  Just  as  pain  serves  as  a 
warning,  pleasure  serves  as  a  bait.  In  pain  the  will  becomes 
aware  of  danger,  in  pleasure  it  becomes  aware  of  the  further- 
ance of  life.  Tlie  former  warns  it  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  the 
latter,  to  continue  on  its  path.  Pain  and  pleasure  are,  we 
might  say,  the  most  primitive  forms  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil. 

The  will  or  impulse  as  such  does  not  presuppose  the  pres- 
ence of  feelings  or  of  intelligence.     The  newly-hatched  chick 
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immcMliatGly  begins  to  pick  up  p^iiiA  of  wlirat.  It  surrlr 
d«ic*8  not  brin^  along  with  it  into  its  new  utage  uf  existence  a 
feeling  of  painful  hun^r,  or  an  idea  of  tli<?  plt*a«ure  prmluctil 
by  the  intrcKluction  of  fcKxl.  Impulftes  govern  action  ju9»t  a« 
other  natural  forces  govern  the  falling  of  a  stonts  or  the 
formation  of  a  crystal,  or  the  growth  of  a  plant.  Tlie  nam** 
may  be  Maid  of  the  sexual  impulse.  The  individual  mh*» 
has  just  arrived  at  the  agci  of  puU^rty  is  drivm  by  a  blind 
iuipulM*  t4»  exercise  the  functions  which  result  in  tho  pn*m*r. 
vation  of  the  S|RTir*s,  without  kn(»wing  l»efi>n*hnnd  tho  f<*f*linr« 
that  uill  arise.  Perhaps,  scarcely  any  fcfling  arconipani«*s 
the  function  in  th<*  lower  stacres  of  animal  life.  I>ut  as  life 
dt'vrlops,  the  s<*nsibility  incrras4*s  :  in  th<f  higher  animals  and 
in  man  every  artivity  is  accompanied  by  a  s[H.H*iric  fi*elin:r. 
This  freling  has  (*ith«*r  a  painful  or  a  pleasurable  tf»ne«  arconl- 
iwj  as  action  is  retarded  or  furthen-d,  acc(»rdin'j  as  it  im|M^*-4 
or  pnanotes  lift*.  The  division  of  the  fiM*lings  into  painful  and 
ph>asurabh*  is  lun  unsati^facto^y  to  tht*  biologist  as  tin*  claAsifli- 
ration  of  plants  as  h«'rbs  and  w«'cds.  IMrasun'S  and  pain<» 
an*  nif  H'ly  rharai»t«'risf  ic  t«uirs  of  («•l•linL^  wliirli  i'urri'Hj.<»nil  t  • 
tli«'  ditTcn*!)!  fniictiotis,  or  in  which  tin*  functions  fir>t  In-ci>Ui- 
coiihciuiis  «»f  thcniM'lvts. 

Ill  a  hi«^'li«'r  stair*'  «'f  menial  rvnlution  iw/#7/i7#H'-<  ri^4''<i  ir  -m 
f«'»'liiiif  and  aliovr  it.      It**  orit'lnal  pur|»<»Hc  is  nitTi'ly  to  acc-«t:i- 
pli^h   moif  jitrftTtly  what    fit-IinL' acninif'lislH'S,  tbat  is.  tn  :ii- 
sT:tii-ttlic  will  concrrnihir  what  is  uliulrs'inic  ur  unwhitlfSuni' 
Stft0ifi"n$  iiy.w    !»••  characttTi/rd   im  anfi»'if"tfi*'nj'  *'f  frrlm   • 
rij*-  ^«  iiM*  ••!   t'Hiili  antiri{»at«'S  tin*  pain  <iccasiiin«-«i   by  iK^.lt 
inj'iMiH.     TaHti-  i^  a   kinil  i»f  prcdiir^'Htinn  :  it  d»*»*idi-s,  Uf'-rt 
till-  I'll  •■•■f  .>  lakcn  into  tlif  btMlv,  wh»-th«r  it  is  wh«ili'»«tmc   -r 
n<tt.       TuHt**   ih   tin-   hjH-rifir    fiilin/   wliii'h    acci»nu':in:i-^    !!;«• 
functi'ii  «»f  nntritiiin.  aipl  «1i|h-ih1h  n]H>n  t)i«*  iH'ml  ;ir  i»:ttir»- 
of  tilt-   I«mh1.  or  to  )•«•  i-xai't.  iip'iM   tlh*   priH'i  *«««  nf  :i«<«-.inilat.'  ii 
wb.li  Im  j.h?*  Mil  th«'   tMii;/Tii-       It     H  alwa\s  citlitT  |'I«*asant  ••• 
unpli  .l^allt.    iii'l   «-'.ii..ii|ii<  ntly  •  ItImt  «\cit«-s    tir    inhibitu   X\^ 
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will.  Smell  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  taste,  a  taste  acting  at 
a  distance.  From  the  minutest  particle  emitted  by  an 
object,  it  tells  whether  the  object  can  be  assimilated  or  not» 
as  well  as  whether  it  is  friendly  or  hostile.  The  eye  and  the 
ear  do  not  have  to  come  in  contact  with  matter ;  they  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  the  distant  object  from  its  slightest  move- 
ments. Originally  they,  too,  are  a  means  to  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  wholesome  and  unwholesome;  hence,  their  sen- 
sations still  have  feeling-attachments,  pleasure  and  pain. 
These,  however,  are  not  very  prominent ;  the  sensations  of 
the  objective  senses,  as  the  eye  and  ear  have  aptly  been 
called,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  direct  motives  of  the  will ; 
they  guide  the  will  by  furnishing  it  with  more  remote  signs 
of  what  is  beneficial  or  dangerous.  The  understanding, 
finally,  or  the  faculty  of  deducing  the  imknown  from  the  data 
of  perception,  is  almost  entirely  without  feeling.  Its  primary 
purpose,  however,  is  to  assist  the  will  in  obtaining  what  is 
beneficial  and  avoiding  what  is  harmful. 

The  biologist,  therefore,  will  not  regard  pleasure  as  the  ab- 
solute end  of  life,  but  will  consider  both  pleasure  and  pain  as 
means  of  guiding  the  will.  In  the  feeling  of  pleasure  the  will 
becomes  conscious  of  the  furtherance  of  life  by  the  exercise 
of  a  function.  Hence,  pleasure  is  not  a  good  in  itself,  but  a 
sign  that  a  good  has  been  realized.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  the  question,  What  is  the  significance  of  pain  ? 
did  not  prevent  the  hedonistic  conception  of  the  significance  of 
pleasure.  Both  of  these  feelings  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
category.  Now,  if  pleasure  is  an  absolute  end,  what  is  pain  V 
Something  with  absolutely  no  purpose  ?  Manifestly  not. 
Pain  is  evidently  a  very  purposive  means  of  warning  the  an- 
imal against  the  harmful.  Pleasure  will,  therefore,  have  to 
be  explained  similarly. 

Finally,  the  biologist  might  also  point  out  how  decidedly 
opposed  nature  is  to  being  interpreted  in  the  hedonistic  sense. 
When  the  impulse  is  satisfied,  the  pleasure  ceases.     After  the 
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food  needed  for  preservation  has  l)een  eaten,  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  cease,  and  opposite  feelinf^s  soon  arise.  Pleasure 
can  l»e  aroused  to  a  certain  decree,  only  by  stimulating  the 
organs  which  are  secondarily  connected  with  nutrition.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  impulse  which  tends  to  the 
preservation  of  the  s|)ecies.  Ittit  whenever  the  organs  of 
preservation  are  used  as  instruments  of  pleasure,  nature  pun* 
ish(*s  the  abuse  with  disturbances  and  disease,  and  in  case  her 
hints  are  not  followed,  with  the  destruction  of  the  organs  and 
ultimately  of  the  individual  who  obstinately  |»crsist8  in  mis- 
understanding their  pur|N»H<*. 

4.  IMeusure,  then,  is  not  the  absolute  pml  of  tlie  wilL 
Ni»r  do«'S  the  tvaluatintj  judgment  uf  the  impartial  spectator 
set'Ui  to  me  to  make  pleasun*  in  itself,  repirdless  of  its  cause, 
the  thing  of  absolute  worth.  Let  us  supfNise  tlint  we  could 
distil  a  dru^  like  opium,  capable  of  arousing  joyful  dreams, 
without,  however,  pro<iucing  harmful  efTectsin  the  intoxicated 
one  or  his  surroundinpt.  Should  we  rei*ommend  the  use  of 
the  tlnur.  and  praise  tlie  diseovenT  as  haviuir  nmtie  life  nion* 
valual>If  ?  rt'rIiapH  not  even  a  lirdtini*«tie  iiinVal  pbilt»Hit{*her 
woiilii  till  tliat.     Wliv  iiut  ?     l»eiMii<«r  thi>  i>l<*asun'  is  illusiirv  ^ 

•  •  • 

I»ut  pltasiire  i.H  pleasure,  wliatevrr  bi*  it.s  eaii<e.  Or,  bt'oaii^e 
tilt*  )>hil>»M»)»b«'r  lias  found  <»iit  b\  euinpntatinii  that  the  plt'os* 
un-H  iif  our  miInt  wakiiiir  lil«*  an*  Htil)  vrreati-r  ?  It  iftuubi  n«*t 
Ih»  I  .i.-»\  !•»  pnivi*  it  in  tin*  r\:iiii{«I<-  a><«uziif<l.     Tin-  j»inipb'  :»a- 

h<>ii   \^  tb.it   KiH-li   |i|i'asnp"^   u<>iil<l    \ iniiririiral/*  an«i  a  itfr 

eiiiiiiM  HI  tj  iif  tb*'iu  uoiiM  no  loii'j*'r  bi*  a  **btiMian**  life.  IInv* 
evi-r  I  .■  Ii  In  pli:i>up*  W  nii'-'bt  Im*.  .t  \hmi1«1  In*  an  ab^nliitelt 
wortlili '^'^  l-.f«'  {'•!-  a  linnian  \\'W  :in*l   bunian   •*tan«iatd«. 

!*•  shk)--*  fbf  t«liil'»H..i.|i.»r  \*ill  !•  -rK  V'"».  l»'it  tbat  is  sinipli 
lHr;iii<>i  :i  |.«r>'in  :i'l«l  it»«l  to  sn«ii  j«l«M'«urt  h  W"iil«i  n«'L'l«-<*t  bi* 
diit :•'-  r>>  ••tlii'T  <*.  itii'l  «'«in^«  •Hi*  ii<  I\  i!>  iTtM**!'  tii**  niaxinnini  •*! 
pl«  :if»nri-.  *  \*  n  tb'»iiirb  be  in  .'l.t  lT' Mtl>  inereuM»  hi^  n«n 
pb"iHiir<'.  Wi'll.  tbtfi.  I't  n-  •brin.'i-  tb<*  i-\:iniiib*  a  lillb*  :  b  t 
n*»  HupiNi-ii-  tliat  tbe  ilruj   u  :1L  u  nliMiit    t'\|**n(te  and  tri»ublr. 
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arouse  in  an  entire  people  a  permanent  state  of  pleasurable 
dreams.  Should  we  celebrate  the  discoverer  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  shown  to  our  sat- 
isfaction that  a  nation's  best  means  of  realizing  permanent 
happiness  would  be  to  submit  absolutely  to  an  absolutely  be- 
nevolent government.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man,  the  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  for  example,  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
making  a  nation  absolutely  obedient.  Should  we  be  willing 
to  place  our  people  in  his  power  ?  The  Jesuits  are  said  to 
have  thought  and  acted  for  their  native  subjects  in  Paraguay 
in  every  regard,  and  to  have  guided  them,  daily  and  hourly^ 
and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  hygiene,  in  their  labors  and  in 
their  enjoyments,  in  their  waking  and  sleeping.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  succeeded,  as  we  are  told  that  they  did,  in 
absolutely  satisfying  the  governed.  Will  the  hedonistic 
philosopher  grant  that  such  a  regime  is  the  most  perfect  and 
desirable  solution  of  social  and  political  problems,  and  that 
the  life  of  these  well-behaved  and  contented  Indians  repre- 
sents the  highest  goal  of  human  striving  ?  If  so,  he  will  most 
likely  also  regard  German  statesmanship  as  having  performed 
its  mission  when  the  entire  German  people  shall  have  been 
transformed  into  a  lot  of  well-behaved  and  obedient  Philis- 
tines,  who  drink  their  mug  of  beer  every  morning  and  play 
their  little  game  of  Skat^  and  in  the  evening  play  their  little 
game  of  Skat  and  again  drink  their  beer,  in  the  meantime  reg- 
ularly attending  to  their  duties  in  the  bureau  or  the  work- 
shop, and  sleeping  soundly  at  night.  And,  finally,  he  will 
also  be  compelled  to  recognize  the  sorceress  Circe,  who 
changed  the  visitors  of  her  island  into  swine,  into  well-fed  and 
thoroughly  contented  swine,  as  a  benefactress  of  humanity,, 
and  deem  it  as  the  greatest  blessing  for  any  one  to  have  been 
cast  on  her  shores.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
this,  he  must,  it  seems  to  me,  confess  that  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction is  not  the  thing  of  absolute  worth.  It  is  valuable  only 
in  so  far  as  it  follows  as  the  result  of  virtuous  activity ;  we 
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rcpird  it  as  hasc,  when  it  is  obtained  by  stimulatinf^  the  lower, 
sensuous  side  of  our  nature  and  by  suppressing  our  hifrhcr 
s{)iritual  ca{iacities. 

5.  Now  that  we  have  rejected  the  hedonistic  theory,  let  as 
attempt  to  pve  a  (Kwitive  definition  of  tlie  hifrhest  ^xl.  We 
may  sny  in  a  most  ^neral  way  that  the  ^>al  at  which  the  will 
of  every  living  creature  aims,  is  thr  n**rmal  exerrUt  of  tht  vital 
funrtion*  which  rtfn9titut€  it 9  nature.  Kvery  animal  desires  to 
live  the  life  for  which  it  is  pn.*diH|>oftiHl.  Its  natural  disposi- 
tion manifests  itnirlf  in  impulKes«  and  determines  its  activity. 
The  formula  may  also  l)e  ap|>lied  to  man.  He  desires  to 
live  a  human  life  and  all  that  is  implied  in  it :  that  is,  a 
n%rntaL  hiatnriral  life^  in  which  there  it  r*»itm  for  the  tTtrcise 
oftiU  human^  me nttd  power*  and  rirtuen.  IIi»  desires  to  play 
and  to  lrurn«  to  work  and  to  acquire  wealth,  to  |Hissess  and  to 
enjfiy,  t«»  f(»nu  and  to  create ;  he  desires  to  love  and  to  ad* 
mire,  to  obey  and  to  rub*,  to  fi^dit  and  to  win,  to  make  |MM*trT 
and  to  dream,  to  think  and  to  investi^ite.  An<l  he  desin^s  to 
do  all  these  tluhL^  in  their  natural  ord«*r  of  development,  as 
life  provideH  tbem.  lie  d«*sires  to  <'\|KTien<v  the  n*latiitns  of 
the  I'bild  to  its  parents,  of  tin*  pu|>il  to  bis  ti*:irlit*r.  «>f  the  iip- 
prenti<'e  to  tb«>  iiiastrr:  and  bis  will,  for  the  time  lH-iiiL\  I'lndu 
tli«-  liii:lie>t  hHtisfiietioii  III  Mirb  w  Iif>*.  lb*  di  ^in*s  to  livi*  as  a 
bnttber  amon<^  bp'tbers,  as  a  friend  Mmoii'/  fritiiiU,  as  a  enui* 
pani'Mi  aiunnL;  roiiipanioii?,,  as  a  e:ti/«ri  aiiioii*/  «':ti/i'nH,  and 
aU'i  t<»  |irii\i-  biiiiM'If  an  nifinv  a.::i:iist  en*'mieH.  FinnlS, 
be  dt-«»ir*-H  to  e\tM-rifii>  «•  what  tb«-  l'»\er,  busi»and«  and  l.itbtT 
eMH-ritiifi-  -  -  1m*  d'-r-ires  \*\  rear  :iiid  educate  cbildren  mho  shall 
pre<«*r\i-  aipl  traii^^iuit  the  cniiti  iitn  of  bis  oun  lib*.  And 
afi*  r  Im*  li.iH  l.M-il  Mii'b  a  lite  :tii>l  bits  :iei|iiirt«*i|  binimdf  like  an 
boll!  •*(  III  III.  )i«-  \\\\^  ie:ili/.ed  b:^  iit-*'in'.H  ;  bi>  lif«-  i.**  Ct»mpb  ti-  : 
e*>iiti  iiti  >i!\    be    :i'.\:i.tH   tin*  rii«i.   :iii<l   bin  I:i**T    u  is!i    is   \**    W 

^Mtliipil    |-:iet  fully    t«i    bi^    f;i!li»T-»    — 'rii>    olltluii',    bo»«'\iT, 
r«««.\iH    its    r..n4!'!«*    e'Mltelit    tlolii     thf    /itsf'ri''^i!   /iV    ff'   fhf 

p»  ji^.      II*  nco   We  ni:iv    also    h  t\  :     Maiih    will   iu*eks    to  el- 
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press  the  life  of  his  people  in  an  individual  form,  and  thus  at 
the  same  time,  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  life  of  the  people. 
In  this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  the  impartial  anthropologist 
and  biologist  would  look  at  the  matter.  The  will  of  a  living 
being  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  impulses,  the  exercise  of 
which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  species.  Every  individual 
shares  the  desire  of  the  species  to  preserve  and  promote  its 
life,  or  rather,  the  species  merely  exists  in  the  individuals, 
which  live  and  act  as  its  members.  The  same  holds  true  of 
man.  In  his  case,  however,  an  ideal  self-preservative  impulse 
grows  out  of  the  primitive  animal  impulse  of  self-preservation. 
The  will-to-live,  which  in  sub-human  creatures  appears  as 
blind  impulse  or  striving,  becomes  conscious  of  itself  in  man. 
Man  has  a  conscious  idea  of  the  life  aimed  at  by  his  will ;  the 
type  which  his  life  desires  to  express  and  to  realize  hovers 
before  him  as  an  ideal.  This  he  strives  after,  this  is  the 
standard  by  which  he  measures  himself  and  his  activity.  The 
ideal  of  perfection  assumes  a  different  form  in  different 
human  beings.  The  ideal  is  different  for  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Hebrew ;  different  again  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta ;  it  is 
not  the  same  for  man  as  for  woman,  for  the  warrior  as  for 
the  scholar,  for  the  sailor  as  for  the  peasant.  Only  in  certain 
fundamental  features  is  it  the  same  in  all,  just  as  the  funda- 
mental anatomical-physiological  type  of  the  human  body  is 
common  to  all  men.  The  higher  the  development  of  mental 
life,  the  more  differentiated  and  individualized  the  inner  life 
becomes ;  just  as  the  outward  form,  corresponding  to  the  inner 
development,  becomes  more  and  more  individualized.  The 
ideal  is  also  conceived  with  different  degrees  of  clearness  by 
different  individuals.  Individuals  also  differ  in  the  power  and 
certainty  with  which  they  guard  their  ideals  against  the  action 
of  particular  momentary  impulses,  and  govern  their  lives 
according  to  their  ideals.  But  in  some  form  or  other  such  an 
ideal  is  present  and  active  in  every  man ;  the  will  has  before  it 
some  picture  or  other  of  what  his  innermost  nature  desires. 
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ft  picture  which  reveals  itself  in  his  mode  of  life  ftod  ia  his 
judgment  of  himself. 

Vor  je>leni  »t«ht  ein  Bild  f]ei>,  dmf  er  werd«n  tod ; 
So  lan<;  er  da«  nuht  ut,  int  niclit  "ciD  Friede  toU.^ 

Not  only  the  individual,  but  the  nation  too  has  an  ideal  of 
what  it  desires  to  hv.  The  ideal  expresses  itself  in  its  religion 
and  poetry.  The  pnls  aud  heroes  represent  the  ty|ics  of  per- 
fect ion.  At  a  later  stage  <if  developUR'nt  historical  recollec- 
tions an;  added,  and  |iaint  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
nation's  past,  a  picture  which  forniH  a  {Htetieal  ideal  in  the 
[K>pular  eouHciousness.  Hut  the  hiHtorical  collective  life  of  an 
entire  |)eri(Kl  (»f  civilization  and  of  the  ag^remite  of  nations  is 
also  governi*d  by  ideaH.  TyiK.'s  of  character  and  life  spring 
up,  gain  iHissession  of  all  hearts,  move  the  thoughts  of  m4*n, 
and,  at  last,  control  affairs.  Tliink  of  the  Humanistic  move- 
ment in  the  fifteenth  centurv  and  its  new  ideal ;  of  the 
Iteformation  and  its  new  ty|»e  (»f  (*hristian  faith  and  life;  or 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  its  ideal  of  |N>wer  and  dignitv, 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  itH  new  ideal  of  a  natural  and 
rational  ni<Kle  of  life.  N«w  idea:^  of  human  culture  rvali/i^ 
thenis4'Ivr8  in  tlieHc  ^^reut  hii^torical  efKMrliH,  and  seizing  the 
indi\iiiiial   wIIIh,  forced  them  into  harmony  with  it. 

lltTr  we  pluinlv  nee  that  the  will  unronditionallv  strivpii  to 
reaii/«*  thf  iijia  or  the  ty|>e.  A  jMMipIr  li^^i^e8  fn.i'dom,  or 
|Niurr  or  lion<»r,  or  viliatrver  rat4'li-\%«ird  may  designate  the 
cherihiied  iil«-al,  and  dt'siren  it  absolutrlv,  not  for  the  sake  of 
somrthlu'i/  eUe,  K;iy  pleaxure  or  bappint'Hs.  True,  all  action 
tendinir  tuManU  the  nsilization  of  th<>  ideal  vields  satisfaction. 

m 

lint  no  MiH*  careA  uhetlnr  thi.s  r«*pr*'M'nts  the  great«*st  aniuunt 
of  pliasiirc  <ilitain:iMe  by  the  \ih<>le.  A  nation  tliH'S  n<*t 
ri'<:k*iii  the  CM<«t  of  its  ideal,  it  fi'N-H  not  com|»ute  how  much 
happiiit'SH  ni:i\  be  unu  <<r  bi>t  in  ;i  war  fnr  itn  freedom  or  :l» 
honor,  t»r  «'Vi>n  f<>r  its  {Hi<.itii»n  :ini<>ni:  otb'-r  nations.  In  tiril.T 
to    realize  itn  cnuiroll.nu'    id*  :il.  it   reckleiiTily   sacrifices  tbr 

>  Kuckif. 
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interests  and  lives  of  individuals.  And  the  individuals  them- 
selves desire  it ;  even  though  they  dread  the  sacrifice  as  indi- 
viduals, as  members  of  the  nation  they  desire  that  their 
country  remain  true  to  itself  and  its  ideal. 

The  historical  judgment,  like  the  historical  will,  is  deter- 
mined by  this  goal.  A  nation  does  not  judge  its  own  past  by 
the  standard  of  pleasure;  it  judges  historical  persons  and 
events  by  the  ideal  which  it  happens  to  have  at  the  time,  and 
determines  their  worth  accordingly.  Thus  our  judgment  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  wars  is  not  based  on  a  computa- 
tion of  the  pleasures  and  pains  which  they  caused,  but  upon 
the  honor  and  dignity  which  the  German  people  achieved 
through  them.  We  ask  ourselves,  has  the  nation  made  any 
advance  towards  its  objective  goal  ?  Our  age  answers  the 
question  in  the  affirmative ;  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  objec- 
tive end  is  the  German  Empire  on  a  Prussian  basis.  The 
scientific  historian  follows  the  same  plan.  It  never  enters 
his  head  to  balance  pleasures  and  pains  against  each  other. 
Indeed,  this  notion  is  a  mere  fancy  in  the  heads  of  a  few 
philosophers.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
tried  to  apply  it  in  practice. 

6.  The  view  here  advanced  of  the  final  goal  of  the  human 
will  and  the  ultimate  standard  of  our  judgments  of  value  is 
not  new.  It  was  thought  out  and  definitely  formulated  long 
ago,  by  Greek  moral  philosophy.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that 
all  great  ethical  systems,  with  the  single  exception  of  hedon- 
ism, advocate  it.  Plato  and  Aristotle  expressly  state :  The 
highest  good  is  life  and  action  in  harmony  with  the  idea ;  the 
eudsmonia  of  a  man  consists  in  the  possession  and  exercise 
of  all  human  virtues  and  capacities.  The  Stoa  teaches  the 
same :  Life  according  to  nature  is  the  end  of  every  being ;  for 
man,  therefore,  a  life  conforming  to  human  nature,  that  is,  to 
reason,  is  the  absolute  end  ;  in  it  he  finds  his  welfare  (evpoia 
fiiov).  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  the  same :  Every  being  seeks 
its  perfection  in  accordance  with  its  nature  ;  rational  creatures 

18 
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fic€k  it  through  the  rational  will,  senBible  creatures  through 
the   Bonstious   impulse,  insensible  ones  through  the  natural 
iuipiiliie.     The  same  conception  reappears   in   Ilobbes  and 
Spino7^     According  to  them,  m^lf-preservation  is  the  p^; 
only,  a  living  lieing  preserves  itself  by  living  and  actin^E,  and 
a  thinking  IxMug,  Spinoza   insistH,  by  thinking.     Similarly, 
SiiaftoHbiirv  and  Lribniz  declare  that  the  harmonious  der«*l- 
opnuMit  of  cap]iciti«*s  and  powers  is  the  law  of  man  as  well  ss 
of  the  universe.     Kunt,  too,  might  be  called  as  a  witness  for 
this  theory  :  Tlie  real  and  innermost  essence  of  manexpmiies 
itself  in  a  will,  det(*rmined  by  the  practical    reason    or   the 
consciousness  of  dutv,  and  acts  in  acconlanre  with  its  naturv. 
Likewis«*  IIep-1  ami  Schlei«*rmacher  regard  the  great  histori- 
e:il  content  of  liuman  life  as  a  thing  of  objective  value  ;  in  po 
far  as  tht*  individual  participates  in  it  he  gives  a  meaning  and 
vulur  t4>  his  life  ami  at  the  sann*   time  satisfies   tin*   dt*<e{i(ikt 
lonLMn'.rH  «)f  his  natun*. 

I^arwin,  who  in  a  certain  siMise  continues  the  attempt  o! 
.^"'iN'euIativi'  IMiilosopliy  to  riMieb  an  historieal  conception  **i 
tli«»  ••ntirt'  univiTM',  and  trii-.n  t>»  ^ol\«»  tbf  pr'iM«-m  b^  r*- » 
ni'ili  "i^,  p-.ii'h'H  :i  siiiiil.ir  «*"»iirlu.si«iu  fr'»ni  tbi-  b.  tl-tj  . 
>tau<))Niint.  In  th**  fmirtb  iliapftr  *t\  lii-«  witrk  "ii  7"^ 
//.•■■.«'  f'  .Vwi.  h»*  I'vaiiiiii- •*  lli«*  brd<>ii>tii*  fli«  itr*  m  : 
li.iil*  I  "ntraiiii  !•*  il.  1*1*  :i^urr  jkimi.  br  •■ui'-.':-!' •»,  :•*  h.-  •}..  r 
tl.'-  n»"t.\«*  n-if  lb«*  iij'l   •»!   all  a<i:iiii.      I  ijiinti-  :|..    j:i'*^i.<     :. 

•  .»n  ••t;-!!  :  ••  In  tin*  iM.H*-  ••(  tb«*  i«iuir  aimna!**  t  •*--*  m^  n.-ich 
niM!!-  .i{>j>rtipri.it«-  l«»  »*jN-aK  ••!  tb»'.r  s.m\:i|  iii«»t  n-  ?••  i*  ba-ir.;; 
ii>  \(l>i|>i  li  f.-r  ill*'  L'^'Mfiil  L'»»'i  il.  .11  f'li  tli*  iT' ii»  :  il  1.,:;  ■ 
li'  "^i  'f  ill'"  ••;■•'•.•••».  Tb'"  tt-rni.  L'»n»'r.il  l''»  »«1.  iii.i\  t-  ■■..  •  i.«  . 
;i-    •).••    ••  i**:!.'    •■:'    t!i«-    /:•  it' Hi    i.i::ii''- r    ••:    md  ^  'i...i.*     ..  ■ 

\  .' -r    .:.  i   li»  u!'li.   u.rb    i'.\   tb*    •    fi--:!t'-    [••rt-t,  i.i.  :•  :    r.  ■ 

•  •  ■•;•!.•      ■••»    ?■•    ''\\\  'il     f  Jl«  '»       I*"    ■*i»' •■.■•••. i         .\^     !b«      ?»  *■  a[      :•- 

•  '  :.  •  ••*\\  '••  iii.iti  :in-i  ::.••  l'.\«r  mmil-  Iii-..  t:  •  •  .- '■ 
'•■•  Ti  ■!••  ••■!•!•  ■!  '•  ip-.irl.  !b«'  -  iiii-  '•^•'I'H.  ;r  »..;.!»  ••  .;  : .  •- 
..4.1' .    :    :   iiiiil   pr.iit. -'.»••!■•.  i«i  II*-    !:.♦•   s.un.-  d»!";ii.!..!i    i.  ?-  tb 
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cases,  and  to  take  as  the  standard  of  morality,  the  general 
good  or  welfare  of  the  community  rather  than  the  general 
happiness.''^  Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  John 
Stuart  Mill,  unconsciously,  so  closely  approximates  the 
thoughts  developed  above  that  there  is  no  longer  an  essential 
difference  between  the  two  views.  By  assuming  qualitative 
differences  in  pleasures  besides  quantitative  differences  he  at 
last  reaches  the  following  formula :  "  It  is  better  to  be 
a  human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied."  ^  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mill  thereby  tacitly  abandons  the  principle  that 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  are  the  only  absolutely  valuable 
things.  It  is  no  longer  pleasure  as  such  that  is  valu- 
able, but  the  functions  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  Mill 
speaks  of  the  different  kinds  of  enjoyment,  he  really  means 
the  different  functions,  the  exercise  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  different  feelings  in  different  creatures. 

Hence,  the  old  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  final  goal  or 
the  highest  good  seems  to  me  to  be  as  satisfactory  to-day  as  it 
ever  was :  Uudcemonism  or  welfare  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
all  virtites  and  capacities^  especially  of  the  highest^ 

7.  But,  some  one  may  say,  has  not  this  entire  discussion  been 
moving  in  a  circle  ?  At  first  it  was  said  that  the  value  of  virtue 
consisted  in  its  favorable  effects  upon  the  development  of  life. 
And  now  it  is  held  that  the  value  of  life  consists  in  the  nor- 
mal performance  of  all  functions,  or  in  the  exercise  of  capac- 
ities and  virtues.  Is  not  the  exercise  of  virtue  thus  made  an 
ultimate  end  again,  after  having  first  been  conceived  as  a 
means  ? 

I  repeat  what  was  said  before :  the  statement  is  true.  But 
the  same  relation  everywhere  confronts   us   in   the   organic 

*  [Part  L,  chap.  IV.,  Concluding  Remarks,  p.  120.  —  Tr.] 

*  [Utilitarianism,  11th  ed.,  p.  14.  —  Tr.] 

«  [See  also  Stephen,  Science  of  Ethics,  chaps.  IV.,  IX.,  X. ;  Jhering,  voL  11., 
pp.  95  ff. ;  Wundt,  Ethik,  pp.  493  ff. ;  Iluffding,  Ethik,  VI. ;  Williams,  Review  of 
EvolutioncU  Ethics,  Fart  11.,  chap.  IX.;  Ziegler,  Sittliches  Sein  und  siulichts 
Werden.'^TsL.'] 
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sphere;  here  everythiii^r  is  botli  a  means  and  an  end,  or  a 
part  of  the  end.  Heart  and  brain,  hands  and  eyes,  muscles 
and  lioncs,  are  means  of  prescrvini^  bodily  life;  hni  tliey 
are  at  the  same  time  parts  of  the  body.  The  body  dues 
not  exist  apart  from  its  organs  or  the  means  of  its  Si-lf- 
preservation ;  it  is  com|N)sed  of  tliese.  The  funetioning  of 
earh  orgsin  is  a  means  of  preserving  life,  and  life  at  the 
same  tune  consists  in  the  functioning  of  all  the  organs. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  work  of  art.  The  |)articular 
scenes  in  a  drama  are  essential  to  tlie  whole,  otherwise  they 
would  Im*  mere  su|ierfiuous  episodes,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  necessary  parts  of  tiie  whole,  which  is  simply  made  up 
of  nil  its  parts.  So,  t^io,  in  the  moral  sphere,  every  excel- 
lence or  virtue  is  an  organ  of  the  whole,  and  at  the 
time  forms  a  part  of  lift';  it  is  then-fore,  like  the  whole, 
end  in  itself.  The  mental-moral  life  is  an  organism  in  which 
every  |M>wer  and  every  function  is  l>oth  a  means  and  an 
end;  even  thing  is  valuable  in  itself,  but  ev<'r\  thing  rrc<»ivi-* 
additional  importance  from  its  relation  to  the  whol«*.  (^ouraw*** 
has  value  for  life  as  a  means  of  s<»IvinL^  certain  prot»|i'ni!» :  *. 
cannot  be  Cf>ne«v\i'd  as  an  isolali'ij  rl«-inent,  anv  more  x\.;iu 
th«'  eve  can  exist  for  itself,  but  onlv  as  thi*  oriran   (»f   a  li\mk' 

•  •  « 

ImkIv.  .Just  as  si'jht.  lii»ui-vi'r,  is  valuable  in  itsrif.  sf>  is  tlie 
exereisi»  of  couraire  in  battle,  froui  wbicli  no  lifr  ean  Ih»  fn^\ 
for.  a^  tin*  jMM't  sa\*«:  f'in  M*  nnt*h  9t  in^  }oiit»t  ritk  K*it»if*'^ 
$rin.  The  same  niay  b«*  said  vf  all  \irtui-s,  that  is,  i>f  all 
p»^ilive  \irtues,  for  tin*  nf«/:itive  virtui*?*,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  tli«*  virtues  of  not'hihL',  ii«»t-st«'alinu^,  an<l  n<it-i*ommit(ini;- 
ailulter\ ,  are  vnlualib*  si»l«lv  as  nit-ans.  T'»  nfrain  fnim  su»*h 
aet.H  is  not  troiHl  in  itni  if,  but  m«*r*'ly  a  m*  aus  to  the  g<wi«U 
ubicb  tlnv  sui><««'r\>' -  trutli  aii'l  j»r«»|Nrt\  an*!  marrial^^  Tlitr 
|Mmiti\i'  \.rt:;i'»,  nn  tb«-  ••tlii-r  haul,  tbf  \<*\v  **{  Irnlh,  fl.** 
s«'niM*  of  jiiHt.i* ,  aipi  :li«-  •i>'ni«"^ti>'  \::tii'-s.  aie  all  ImiIIi  mtMt;^ 
or  in**truiii«  iitn  >,i  tin'  {x-rf'-et  lifi*  ah<i  |»:irl.*i  of  iin  ennt*  m 
Virtu«-H  4>r  eapa<  .tii-n  \%iii''li  ai«-  i-\* mseij  in  the  aei(uiji:t;*iU  ^*i 
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knowledge  and  in  the  service  of  the  truth,  in  labor  and  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  in  the  regulation  of  social  affairs,  in 
family  life  and  in  the  rearing  of  children,  are  means  to  life 
and  at  the  same  time  constitute  important  parts  of  it. 

The  Stoics  long  ago  observed  this  truth.  They  divided  goods 
into  three  classes  —  goods  which  have  absolute  worth,  goods 
which  have  value  as  means,  and,  finally,  goods  which  have 
value  both  as  means  and  ends  (t&p  ofyad&p  ret  /mcp  elpat,  reXi/cd, 
tA  Se  TTOi/rjTiKa,  ri  Be  ireKiKh  teal  7rocr}Titca).^  All  external 
goods  are  efficient  goods  (Troirjn/ca),  All  kinds  of  actions 
done  according  to  virtue  and  the  accompanying  feelings  of  sat- 
isfaction are  final  goods.  Virtues  are  both  efficient  and  final ; 
for  inasmuch  as  they  produce  perfect  happiness  (evSaifiopla)^ 
they  are  efficient,  and  inasmuch  as  they  complete  it  by  being 
themselves  part  of  it,  are  final.^ 

And  now,  we  may  go  on  and  say :  All  virtues  and  excel- 
lences are  both  means  and  ends  in  themselves,  but  not  all  of 
them  are  so  in  the  same  degree.  Not  all  the  members  or  or- 
gans of  a  living  body  are  equally  necessary,  just  as  some 
scenes  in  a  drama  more  nearly  express  the  leading  thought 
or  idea  of  the  play  than  others.  Similarly,  some  functions  in 
moral  life  occupy  a  more  central,  others  a  more  peripheral, 
position ;  some  are  secondary  means,  while  others  have  their 
purpose  in  themselves. 

Aristotle  recognized  this  truth.  The  central  purpose  of  a 
creature  is  the  exercise  of  its  specific  nature  or  power.  Now, 
man's  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  exercise  of  reason.  Hence, 
the  function  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  is,  philosophy,  con- 
stitutes the  central  purpose  of  human  life.  The  exercise  of 
the  ethical  virtues,  all  of  which  are  based  on  practical  reason, 
comes  next ;  further  down  in  the  scale  comes  the  exercise  of 
the  economic  and  finally  of  the  animal  functions ;  they  are 

1  [Of  goods  some  are  final,  some  are  efficient,  and  some  are  both  final  and 
efficient.] 

<  [Diogenes  Laertios,  YU.,  57.  Engl,  translation  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  pp. 
S94  f.  — Tr.] 
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the  uoccssary  {irc-conditioim  or  iiutural  foundations  of  ml 
human  life.  The  naturulistic  view  iti  confirmed  bj  tho  direct 
testimony  of  feeling :  man  finds  the  greatest  satisfaction  or 
fvEaifiovia  in  a  life  consisting  of  the  exercise  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  reason. 

The  evolutionist ic  theory^  with  its  principle  that  the  later 
form  is  at  the  samo  tiim*  the  higher  one,  suggi^sts  a  similar 
arrangement.  In  the  lowc*st  stages  of  animal  life,  action 
consists  s<il<'lv  in  the  search  for  food  and  th«'  endeavor  to  €»- 
ca|ie  unfavorable  external  conditi<ms.  (iraduully  the  repro- 
ductive functions,  with  the  care  of  offspring  in  rudimentart 
form,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  intelligi*nce,  at  first  in  the  form 
of  sensc*-|K*rceptioii,  are  added.  The  foundations  of  9i»rial  and 
intt'lUrtual  life  are  now  laid.  They  reach  their  highest  dr* 
velopiiinit  in  man.  Their  evolution  f«)rnis  the  chief  content 
of  the  only  part  of  the  history  of  progri*ss  t»f  which  m*e  have 
some  din*ct  knowledge,  —  namely,  through  historical  recollect 
tion,  —  that  is,  the  history  of  humanity.  Now,  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  historical  life  of  humanity,  what  is  its  e9i#i*ntinl 
content  ?  We  have  reached  a  more  coiiiprrlicnsi>«*  and  «ii^-}ier 
kiiowb'<i'p:e  of  n*ality,  and  we  havi*  iievelo|KMl  a  tii«»re  compre- 
hensive and  more  compliraliMJ  s<KMal  orLMni/ati«in.  t\»rr>-- 
s{Mindin</  to  this  growth  of  fiinctitin  wt*  iiiM*rHsari]v  ha\e  a 
|H'rf«rtioii  of  |M»wrrs:  rftw»n^  the  function  hy  mbirh  thr 
kliowliMl^i*  of  tliiiiL^M  JH  attained  aii>l  the  will  is  iriiid«*i|  in  thr 
kiiiL'«i>*iii  uf  vm\>,  and  n^rial  rirtufn^xlu*  fniiftinns  UfMin  uhi^h 
the  faiiiil\.  tht*  state,  and  sfNM«ty  d«'|M'iid.  eonstitutf  the 
(•>*.*  iiri*  iif  man  as  a  iii^toriiMJ   U-iii«jr. 

Tli:il  hiiiiiaii  li:.  will  llnTt'f.»n-  Im-  tin*  iumh!  \:i!ii»i.U»  ulii.-h 
siirriM-.iH  lH*«»t  III  d*-\flupiii*j  till*  liiLdh-f  jMiu.rn  of  man  and  n 
sub'tid;iiafiiiL' till-  juw.r  fuiirriniiK  !..  tin-  Kijh»r.  A  lift-,  .in 
th«-  iith*!-  iiiiiid.  ill  uliirJi  the  \«"j't:it  :\  •*  aitij  aiiiiiril  funrf^'ii*. 
>riiniiMU'*  •lr-.:r«N  and  Mind  p;i.N?»  Miif%,  lia\f  r..|j!riil,  ni'i«*t  U'  p- 
i?aid*-«l  :is  .1  Iii-A.-r  or  abii<>riii:tl  firm.  A  !»••»•(•'••!  Imiirifi  1  fr 
!!«  a  hli-  .11  uli.rli  tlic  minti  atlainn  !<•  In-i*  ::iid  full  growth, aud 
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in  which  the  spiritual  forces  reach  their  highest  perfection  in 
thougktj  imagination^  and  action.  This  is,  of  course,  possible 
only  in  hiunan-historical  surroundings.  Hence,  we  must  jn- 
elude  among  the  essential  faculties  of  life  the  social  virtues, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  create  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial 
relations  between  the  agent  and  his  immediate  and  remote 
human  environment.  Wisdom  and  kindness,  so  says  common- 
sense,  are  the  two  sides  of  perfection.  Yet  we  must  guard 
against  a  false  spiritualization.  The  sensuous  and  even  the 
animal  side  have  their  rights.  The  pleasures  of  perception 
and  play  which  throw  such  a  glamour  around  childhood,  also 
belong  to  life ;  nay,  we  shall  not  exclude  the  pleasures  of 
eating  and  drinking  and  kindred  functions  from  the  perfect 
life  ;  only  they  must  not  presume  to  rule  it. 

We  may  now  extend  this  conception  of  means  and  ends  be- 
yond the  limits  of  individual  life.  A  perfect  human  life  is  an 
end  in  itself.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  part,  and  hence,  a 
means  of  a  larger  whole,  a  national  life,  a  sphere  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  his  Republic,  Plato  conceives  the  state  as  a  human 
being  on  a  larger  scale,  and  discovers  in  it  the  same  general 
functions  and  powers.  The  individual  is  related  to  the  com- 
munity as  means  to  end,  as  a  means,  however,  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  apart  of  the  end,  for  the  whole  merely  exists 
in  the  totalitv  of  individuals.  We  now  obtain  a  new  standard 
of  value  for  the  individual :  the  greater  and  higher  the  services 
which  he  renders  to  the  whole,  the  more  he  contributes  to  the 
mental-historical  life  of  his  people  by  providing  it  with  good 
institutions,  by  honoring  it  with  noble  deeds,  by  enriching  it 
with  true  and  good  thoughts,  by  adorning  it  with  beautiful  and 
elevating  works  and  symbols,  the  greater  is  his  value  and  the 
more  highly  will  he  be  appreciated  by  history.  Moral  worth 
in  the  narrower  sense  does  not  depend  upon  this  ;  it  is  deter- 
mined bv  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual  fulfils  his  mission,  be  it  great  or  small.  Here  the  good 
will  is  the  standard  of  measurement,  and  this  even  the  poor 
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in  spirit  luny  fully  pussesA.  Ileix^  again,  we  must  gumAl 
agaiiiHt  a  fulrtc  8pirituulizuti(»ii.  We  are  not  to  uudcnitand 
that  the  value  of  a  nation  in  to  be  judged  Holely  by  what  it 
achiev«*8  in  aeiennf  and  pliilosophy  or  in  art  and  poetry.  ()or 
times  arc  |»erha|>8  inclined  to  overestiniate  these  things.  A 
nation  likewise  needs  its  warriors  and  statesmen  to  defend  it 
and  to  advunce  itne-xtrrnal  interests,  its  merchants  and  sailors 
to  o|N*n  up  nrw  c(»untries  and  (M;eans  to  commerce  and  to  cn«te 
fruitful  nOations  with  fon*i^n  nations,  its  inventors  and  arti* 
sans  to  discover  and  practise*  their  countless  arts,  its  {leasanU 
and  lal)orers  to  till  the  fields  and  to  feeil  the  steeds,  and  its 
mothers  to  n*ar  its  ehildn^n  in  love  and  faith,  and  thechildreo 
themselves  who  play  ulxuit  the  stre«*ts.  All  these  belong  to 
the  nation:  tliev  are  not  nierelv  the  external  Imisis  withtMit 
which  there  could  In>  no  spiritual  life,  hut  form  a  (lart  of  its 
life.  In(ie«'d,  this  |>erf(*ct  s|iiritual  life  is  |>nNiuccd  by  them  as 
well  as  for  them.  The  creative  leaclers  and  the  recrfili^c 
masses  exist   for  each  other. 

We  mav,  tinallv.  also  reirard  the  nations  themselvi^  a« 
nieuilHis  of  a  hiirher  unity.  Mankiii<l,  tlie  cuncrete  expro- 
si^n  'tf  the  I'/i-'f  "/  huiiutnitit  in  tht*  inlinite  vurirty  u(  th^- 
iNTiiliar  au'l  U'aiitifiil  ftirms  ot  wliu'h  the  latter  is  ca|iuhl* . 
is  thf  ultimate  L'nal  in  our  empirii*al  t-<iiieepth»n  nf  the  ht|;li««: 

ir 1       |»irf«M't    humanity,  or,   in    t'liristian  phras4*ology,  tli* 

kin</il<im 'if  <••"!  on  earth,  is  iIh*  )iiLrhe<«t  *i*hh\  and  the  \\\\a\ 
v\\\\  t.i  whirli  all  nati«ins  ami  all  liisti»riiul  prcxlucts  ar\ 
r»  l:itiMl  :if4  ni'ans,  not  as  imliff*  rent  nHans,  it  is  true,  hut  a* 
orjraijH  nr  p;irtH  of  tin*  eiel.  'V\\\^  wjll  aUo  furnish  u*  ».:".» 
th«-  liiL'ht'nt  «rii«'ri»in  f'lr  iu«lL'in'/  tin-  nations  and  d.llcnnt 
«»t:iL't;*  iif  ii^  .Ij/atjiin  their  \:iln'-  !■*  nieasund  hy  the  drcn^ 
in  wlij'li  tlj.  V  h<*rvr  tn  r»'ali/e  an*!  i\|»riH^  the  iih*a  of  huniamt^ 
Altli«»nu'h  n-i  n:iti«in  anii  n-«  Ht.iL''-  ••'  <i".  lli/ation  i*  al«t»luti  li 
Wiirtliltss.  \\\*'\  neverth«l'-»H  •!  tl«  r  in  \alue  ami  iin|*>rt4n«-- 
ai'i-i»nlinir  i**  tie*  'l«*v«l»ipment  ••!  \\\*\\  •^•••■ial  i»»»litieaK  menta.- 
nmral,  nrt.«t;i'  an*i  rellLMntiH  Itli*  a|ipri»\ini:iteM  this  idea. 
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It  is  not  hard  to  see,  of  course,  that  we  have  uow  reached 
a  concept  which  we  cannot  realize.  We  cannot  give  a  con- 
crete exposition  of  the  idea  of  humanity  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
outline  it  by  means  of  the  general  concepts  of  a  historical- 
mental  life.  All  anthropological  and  historical  investigations 
furnish  us  with  materials,  but  we  cannot  construct  the  idea : 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  humanity-life 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  lives  of  all  races  and  peoples, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  of  the  countless  Negro  and  Indian 
tribes,  shall  be  included  as  teleologically  necessary  means  of 
realizing  the  idea.  The  divine  poem,  as  the  history  of 
humanity  has  been  called,  surpasses  our  comprehension ; 
we  observe  isolated  fragments  and  compare  them,  but  we 
cannot  grasp  the  unity  of  the  poem,  the  idea  of  the  whole, 
which  will  explain  the  necessity  of  the  members  or  frag- 
ments. The  so-called  philosophy  of  history  has  attempted 
to  gather  the  fragments  into  a  whole,  and  to  interpret  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole.  It  has,  however,  not 
succeeded  in  doing  more  than  making  a  schematic  arrange- 
ment of  them ;  taking  the  narrow  circle  of  civilization  em- 
bracing antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  beginnings 
of  modern  times,  it  has  at  most  been  able  to  point  out  a 
historical  connection  here  and  there  which  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  regarded  as  teleologically  necessary.  And  there 
is  evidently  little  hope  that  this  science  will  ever  attain  to 
greater  perfection  in  the  future.  Even  the  history  of  the 
past  is  highly  fragmentary ;  literature,  which  Goethe  once 
called  the  fragment  of  fragments,  is  apparently  the  best 
preserved  portion  of  historical  tradition.  But  even  if  we  had 
a  clear  and  complete  survey  of  the  entire  past  history  of  the 
human  race,  we  should  probably  possess  but  a  very  insignifi- 
cant fragment  of  the  whole :  the  future  would  be  lacking. 
Perhaps  the  history  of  humanity  is  in  its  first  beginnings ; 
perhaps  the  historical  life  of  particular  nations  and  civiliza- 
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tions  is  but  ft  prelude  to  the  real  historicftl  life  of  ft  united 
humanity,  for  which  the  modem  era  is  preparing,  and  which 
in  our  age,  with  its  enormously  developed  means  of  com- 
munication, seems  so  close  at  hand  Perhaps  the  centralixid 
world-market  and  the  universal  i>ostal  system  are  the  fore- 
runn(*rs  of  the  coming  uniiication  of  the  mental-historical 
life  of  hnmanitv.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  we 
presume  to  understand  the  plun  of  uni%'cnuil  history  which 
shall  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  |mrticular  el<'nn*nt  of  hm- 
torical  life  its  place  within  the  whole,  as  we  understand  iIh' 
particular  |»arts  and  verses  of  a  poem,  which  are  easentisl 
nit*uns  of  realizing  the  idea  of  the  whole  ? 

It  irt  Ktill  more  dithcult  to  give  a  concrete  conception  of 
the  ideal  when  we  iniHTt  the  life  of  humanity  into  another 
greater  and  more  comprehensive  reality,  and  characterize  it 
as  a  part  of  a  total  life  o/  the  All-Ural.  Here  we  are  dealing 
entirely  with  sc*hematic  concepts  which  absolutely  transo^ud 
Uie  imagination.  The  inconceivable  and  ineffable  we  can 
express  only  « vinWiraZ/y ;  in  so  far  as  we  desire  to  char- 
acteri/.e  the  All-Keul  as  the  lii^^lifst  trood  ^^c  call  it  '/•>/. 
And  it.H  ni:inif«*Htatinn  in  a  world  of  mental-historical  \iU\ 
which  is  einbraeeti  in  the  unity  of  its  Hpiritual  eHM.M)co.  »e 
call  the  kinifd'nn  *>/  th»il.  Tliene  eoiire|itH  do  not,  like  the 
conrrptH  «)f  scienre,  eoniprehend  reality  an  it  is  given  to  u» 
in  I M  Tee  I  it  ion.  Nay,  they  di»  not  rt*ally  iM^loni:  to  the  domain 
of  kiiowli-dtrt* ;  thev  nierelv  indicat4*  tlie  din»etion  in  which  we. 
aM  f«*i-liii«jr  aitii  uillinir  iM-inifs,  are  moving  whrn  we  attem|*t  tn 
conipU-t*'  our  I'onei'fition  of  reality,  Tli«'V  ex|»n»Hs  fiur  Iwlirf 
tli:it  :ill  P-alitv  t«'n<lH  t«i  mhim*  lujheHt  fnd.  If  tlie  ii|ea  of  i 
di\.in'  i-l'in  in  till*  hint'trii  Iff  h*trn'ifii(if  aln-adv  tranfM'eniN  iitir 
eniiij.n-h«  ii-inii,  Imw  nni(*h  n»on*  must  this  Ih»  the  com*  «ith 
tli»-  d!'.  ill'-  t/'.rf  l-t'f'in  '  All  att«*nipt»  to  define  it  th«*«>r»t;- 
ralK  r»-Hult  i-itlM-r  in  tIm*  trite  ennin*-ration  of  a  f«*w  enip  n- 
eal  faetH  and  th«'  ri-v*'!?*:!!  of  tin'  (*auKal  order,  a.*  in  th* 
teleolofry  of  th<'  last   century,  or  in  the  barn*n    logical  con- 
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struction  of  general  concepts,  as  in  Hegel's  philosophy. 
The  understanding  can  never  grasp  the  contents  of  the 
highest  good.  The  symbols  of  religion  and  art  endeavor 
to  render  it  accessible  to  the  feelings;  by  means  of  the 
finite  and  comprehensible,  they  suggest  the  infinite  and 
incomprehensible. 

Im  Innem  ist  ein  Universum  auch ; 
Daher  der  Volker  loblicher  Gebrauch, 
Dass  jeglicher  das  Beste,  was  er  kennt, 
Er  Grott,  ja  seinen  Gott  benennt, 
ILm  Himmel  und  Erden  ubergiebt, 
Ihn  fiirchtet  und  womoglich  liebt. 

8.  G.  von  Gizycki  has  entered  a  protest  against  the  views 
expressed  in  this  chapter,  in  the  name  of  the  hedonistic 
theory.^  I  confess  that  his  remarks  have  not  changed  my 
opinion ;  nor  do  I  dare  to  hope  that  my  reply  will  induce  any 
one  to  give  up  his  theory.  There  is  something  like  habit 
even  in  our  thinking;  whoever  has  become  accustomed  to 
look  at  things  in  a  certain  way  will  regard  different  concep- 
tions as  a  mechanic  regards  a  tool  to  which  he  is  not  used, 
and  will  reject  them  as  unsatisfactory.  I  am,  of  course,  like 
other  people  in  this  respect.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think 
that  the  thing  of  absolute  worth  is  not  the  objective  content 
of  life,  but  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  expe- 
rienced, and  that  the  former  is  merely  an  indifferent  means 
to  the  latter.  The  value  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  thing 
itself  and  not  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  by  the  feeling 
of  satisfaction.  By  the  objective  content  of  life  I  do  not 
at  all  mean  the  vegetative  organic  processes  constituting 
bodily  life,  as  another  somewhat  too  hasty  critic  has  as- 
sumed. I  mean  by  it,  above  all,  the  mental  life,  which  ap- 
pears in  human  beings  as  rational  thinking  and  rational 
willing  and  acting,  plus  the  feelings  which  are  attached  to  all 

1  Id  aD  elaborate  review  of  this  book  in  the  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Vossische 
Zeitung,  February,  1889. 
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consciuus  |)n)C(*8sc8.  I  deny  that  this  feeling  element  is  Um 
thing  of  abnulute  worth ;  it  belongs  to  the  pbeuomena  of 
inner  life,  but  not  as  their  absolute  end. 

However,  I  do  not  desire  to  re|K.*ut  what  has  already  been 
said  ;  I  simply  wish  to  say  a  word  on  one  |>oint.  Gizycki  con- 
tends that  my  systom  of  ethics  has  no  criterion  for  measuring 
the  worth  nf  acts  and  qualities,  since  it  rejects  the  only  |ki#- 
sible  one :  the  Heeling  of  pleasure  or  happiness.  IIencc«  he 
d(*clare9,  it  has  no  right  to  s|>eak  as  it  does  of  higher  and 
lower  powers  and  actions. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  possosBi*s  such  a  standanl:  the 
standard  is  what  has  l>(*en  called  the  normal  ty|)e,  or  the  idea, 
of  human  life.  To  l>e  sure,  this  tyfie  cannot  lie  defined  as 
accurately  as  a  mathematical  concept,  an«I  yet  it  exists  and 
has  its  function.  Our  judgment  of  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  tlu*  IxMlily  form  is  based  u|N>n  the  fact  that  we  uncon- 
sciously compan*  it  with  a  mirmal  ty|ie.  Similarly,  our  jud;;- 
nient  of  the  mrntal-uiorul  form  rests  u|»on  com|»arison  «ith 
a  normal  ty|)e  of  the  inner  man.  Tin*  sann*  is  true  of  the 
c<»nsrinir«\  wlii(*li  prontmiioi's  up<»n  one's  own  life;  its  jud^;- 
mrnt.H  :inr  Ii:is4m1  u|M)n  the  comparison  of  actual  life  with  an 
id«*:il.  So  far  as  I  ran  mm%  w«»  n«*\rr  nifasun*  the  ^alue  ••f  i 
lift',  Ii4*  it  an  indivitlual  or  a  social  lif^*,  li\  niiployini;  a  m«  thtnl 
which  niivfht  U*  «h*.*«ipiat«Ml  us  tin*  m<'th«Hi  of  roinptitin.;  thr 
lialaiit'i'  of  pirahun*.  The  same  fact  nia\  Ih*  obai*rv«*d  in 
prai'tiriii  utTairs.  In  rhoosin.^r  liis  n*m«'<li«*s,  th«*  ph}f»ii*'.'in 
d«M>.>«  not  tir.Ht  consiiltT  th«*  balanfi*  oi  plrasure,  but  iu'iuin-* 
into  th«'ir  ifTiM-t  ti)Min  thr  fun(*ti<tns  (»f  lift*.  What,  he  ai^kt, 
is  tin?  ifti'*t  *t{  ImmIIIv  rXfTrini*,  of  baths,  «iiMat«*s,  rtc,  ui-»n 
tli«*  fiini'ti«»ii?%  iif  lif<>  and  upon  tin*  ori:an?« 'r  Nor  d«M*s  thr 
vdurat'ir  a««k  >ili«'tli«-r  such  and  ^iirh  ni<*tlhHis  of  diM'iphne 
or  in*»triirti<in  will  tri^<'  th*'  jiupil  th**  Lrn*at«'.*«t  |MiAhibIi-  anurfint 
of  pU':ir»i2rt\  but  ulii'tbrr  tb«'y  will  d*-\i-b»p  his  intelKHTtual  and 
niMial  r:ip:ir.t;i  ».  Tin*  ptilitirian  iIih'h  tli<*  same.  A  nitrasurr 
is  tliHcussiil  in  a  IcLnslativc  'jatlnT.tiL';  one  |*arty  fmvurs  it; 
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the  other  opposes  it ;  neither  party  bases  its  conclusions  upon. 
a  computation  of  pleasures,  but  upon  the  supposed  favorable 
or  unfavorable  effects  of  the  measure  upon  the  development 
of  the  people  along  the  line  of  their  ideal. 

Is  this  a  defect  ?  Is  such  comparison  with  a  normal  type  a 
crude  and  merely  provisional  method,  and  must  philosophy 
substitute  for  it  the  more  perfect  method  of  tlie  balance  of 
pleasures  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  is  so,  then  the  problem  of  phi- 
losophy is  a  rather  hopeless  one.  Our  means  of  finding  such  a 
balance  of  pleasure  are,  in  my  opinion,  exceedingly  poor,  and 
I  do  not  look  for  any  great  improvement  along  these  lines  in 
the  future.  Bentham's  scheme  of  measuring  the  quantum  of 
pleasure  is  still  waiting  for  some  one  to  apply  it,  and  will,  I 
believe,  have  long  to  wait  and  in  vain. 

What  ethics  actually  and  universally  does  is  this :  it  at- 
tempts to  analyze  and  describe  the  normal  type  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  The  doctrine  of  virtues,  the  fundamental  part  of 
ethics,  gives  such  an  analysis,  and  the  doctrine  of  duties  differs 
from  it  only  in  form ;  it  gives  us  a  general  description  of 
the  function  of  the  virtuous  character.  Just  as  dietetics 
describes  the  normal  functions  of  the  body,  and  points  out 
their  importance  for  life,  so  moral  philosophy  describes  the 
normal  functions  of  man  as  a  rational,  volitional  being,  and 
shows  their  value  for  individual  and  collective  life,  calling  at- 
tention, at  the  same  time,  to  disturbances  and  deviations,  and 
indicating  how  they  may  be  avoided  and  counteracted.  It  like- 
wise distinguishes  between  the  more  and  the  less  important 
phases  of  life,  between  the  controlling  and  the  subordinate 
functions.  Dietetics  is  satisfied,  without  entering  upon  a 
computation  of  pleasures,  that  the  spinal  column  is  a  more 
important  part  of  the  body  than  a  finger  or  a  tooth,  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  has  a  greater  significance  for  life  than  the 
tear  gland,  that  the  proper  care  of  the  functions  of  nutrition 
is  more  important  than  the  cut  of  one's  hair.     Similarly^ 
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ethics,  considering  ilio  conditions  and  relations  of  human  his- 
torical life,  is  convinced,  witliout  calculations  of  this  kind*  that 
sclf-contml  and  justice  are  more  im|>ortant  than  polite  mao- 
neni,  that  the  functions  of  the  teacher  and  judge  arc  wurth 
more  to  a  [leople  than  those  of  an  o|M.*ra  KJnger  or  acrobat. 

In  luM  EthicM  Oizvcki  modifies  the  h<*donistic  theorv  as  fol- 
lows  :  The  highest  suhjectivc*  ^oul  of  life,  lit*  suys,  is  the  sat- 
iHfiirtion  pHMluccd  by  the  conscidusnosH  of  having  done  the 
right, or  the  feeling  of  a  good  conscirnct*.  Ooring  afrrees  vith 
him  when,  in  his  <iiUtrUhri\  he  delincH  the  hi^hrst  good  as  the 
pro|)er  n*gani  for  self,  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  indi- 
TJdual  worth.  —  We  see  thus  that  tht*  difTen^nce  between  the 
various  conceptions  of  morality  may  In*  firactically  insignificant 
or  may  (*ntirely  vanisli.  Tht*  (lueMiun  Ih  a  puri'ly  th<?on*tical 
on<*.  Ihit  for  this  very  reason  it  si*emri  |»n)|»er  to  me  to  saj : 
Life  itself  and  its  healthful,  virtuous,  and  l>eautiful  actiTitr  i« 
the  absohitrly  ilesirabh*  and  valuable  thing,  not  the  isolatiil 
feeling-n*tlr.\  a<*com|»anying  it.  F<*«*lingH,  of  course,  exist 
and  U'lontr  to  lifisbiit  not  as  the  abHoluti*  itikmI:  thev  are  n«»t 
tli«'  final  ni<>tivt>sof  tlu>  (iL'«*nt*H  will.iior  tlit>  triilv  valuabl«-  tl*- 
ni«'nts  in  tiH*  jinliriiH'iit  nf  tli*'  H)N*ct:iti»r 

Tlif  iJifTf Piii'f  fn-twiM-n  <ti/\i'ki'?»  •••'in'iittiMh  :uiil  mv  •••n 
ha>.  :!!>»  !:«'  liiiiiM'lf  aNSuni*'S«  it.n  iiltiinat*'  riMit  in  i»hv('Iii>1«>jt 
llr  attriliUif**  iii\  rrr>ir  tii  a  TiIm- It^\^•b•l^lL'\ ,  aii»l  r-intrtj*  .! 
li\  p  ••■rriiitr  ni«'  'o  Kaiii  an<l  «»tlhi>.  Will.  |  <'iiiifc!i!i,  «!•  *;  ,:•■ 
al!  iii\  iispfi-t  for  till'  KiiL'lihli  tliiiikii'*.  I  •!••  not  iM-ht-xi  x].^i 
tin*  aii:il\  t  ir:il  |-«\  i*||iilu'.>^v  lias  hai«i  i>r  uiil  ^.t\  tb«*  hi*«t  witpj  n 
fhi-*  Hii!.-.  if.  .\  niiTf  :iiial\  M<«  tif  ('oiiHi'iiiiiH  ii|-iM'i-v*M*?«  »h>}.. 
ni»»ri"'. i-i'.  f:til,s    !•»    roiilinn  tin-    !]•  «I<i|i>t;i>    \iivi        iIin-*  n--' 

IT"  ti  ill*'  f'l'it  III"  tlh-  il  •^'-ii^^^ImIi.  It  Il|ll^t  !»•■  HU{i|*lrni«'nt*-«i  '  . 
b;**!*!'/!'' il  :«ll««'t:'iiis.  aii'I  tlp">«*  iI'Mi^t  ••iinvi  im  tbal  tli^  *  .'. 
i-«  prwii.ir.ls  •i-ti  rtn.n' •!  !•■.  pl«- i-'ir- -  aii<l  |i;i:ii<«.  aii<l  i^*  lb»  .r 
|ir'M|ii«  t,  :f  it  \ii-p\  ii'it  f.i\«ir  tli»-  \  .'W  at|\  HMtni  \iy  S«*b'>|"ii- 
b.i!i- :■  t).  .t  a  p.i!  tifiilarlv  «lt!.  rm  nf«l  xiill.  a  !*in»i'-.1".i-  »  .11 
(fin  Vr*  jir-ffm/Zi  ).  t'l  ii**«*  'r«*iin:fH\  t*-riii.  i«i  the  fun*laui«  !i* 
ful  fart   tif  all  |*Hu*bii'al  lift'. 


CHAPTER  III 


PESSIMISM  1 


1.  Before  taking  up  the  second  fundamental  concept  of 
ethics,  the  concept  of  duty,  I  should  like  to  consider  a  theory 
which  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  thoughts  and  delib- 
erations of  the  present:  pessimism.  Pessimism  opposes  the 
view  advanced  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  life  itself,  or  the 
normal  exercise  of  all  vital  functions,  is  the  thing  of  absolute 
worth,  and  asserts :  Life  has  no  value ;  or,  if  it  contains  valu- 
able elements,  their  sum  is  so  far  exceeded  by  the  worthless 
ones  that  the  total  value  falls  below  zero,  and  hence,  it  is 
better  not  to  live  than  to  live. 

The  Italian  poet  Leopardi  pathetically  expresses  this  mood 
in  the  lines  "  To  Myself ^     Let  me  quote  them : 

"  Rest  forever  heart ;  enoiij»h 
Hast  thou  throbbed.     Nothing  is  worth 
Thy  agitations,  nor  of  sighs  is  worthy 
The  earth.     Bitterness  and  vexation 
Is  life,  and  never  aught  besides,  and  mire  the  world. 
Quiet  thyself  henceforth.     Despair 
For  the  last  time.     To  our  race  fate 
Has  given  but  death.     Henceforth  despise 
Thyself,  nature,  the  foul 

Power  which,  hidden,  rules  to  the  common  bane. 
And  the  infinite  vanity  of  the  whole."  * 

• 

^  [Sully,  Pessimism,  A  ITistorf/  and  a  Criticism ;  Sommer,  Der  Pessimismus 
und  die  Sittenlehre  ;  Pliimacher,  Der  Pesaimismus  in  Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwart. 
(Hifltory  and  Criticism.)  — Tr.] 

-  [I  have  taken  this  translation  from  Sully's  Pessimism,  p.  27.  —  Tr.] 
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III  80  far  08  thc8e  lines  represent  the  real  feelings  of  the 
poet,  they  are,  of  cour^e,  incuutrovertibks  —  ju8t  08  incuu- 
trovertible  08  the  lines  of  Motthcw  Arnold: 

**  U  it  to  Mnall  a  iliiojc 
lo  l»a\f  i'iiju\e«l  tlu*  »un, 
'I'd  lia\«'  linnJ  li^lit  iu  the*  Spring, 
Tn  liave  lifved,  to  have  tliuujsbt,  to  liavf  done; 
To  lia^i*  adirai)«-iMl  true  friendii,  aa<i  U.*at  d*mn  lialflins  for*?*"  > 

Feelings  are  not  true  or  falM* ;  they  ore  facts  which  con  br 
onulyzed  and  explained,  which  may  be  cunsidcreil  proist.*- 
worthy  or  detestoble,  but  not  n*futed. 

The  rase  is  different  where  |H'ssiu)isin  aims  to  lie  o  |4iil* 
tmophical  theory.  Soho|K*nhauer  does  not  merely  desire  to 
expretis  the  frrling  that  Ik*  tiiids  nothing  in  life,  but  bt*  tries 
t4»  prove  that  then*  is  nothing  in  it,  and  thot  wh<M*rer  finds 
anything  in  it  dfcrivert  himself.  lit*  gives  reasons,  ond 
reosons.  unlike  f4*(*lings,  ran  U*  examinod,  and  may,  if  folse, 
Ik*  refuted.  The  argument  will  not  nerosarily  rhangc  the  pe^ 
h4»nal  mo<Hl  of  the  iM'ssimint,  hut  it  will  drHtmy  the  volidity  df 
his  tlM'ory.  Surh  :ui  examination  I  )ir<»|HiM>  to  phici*  U^ftirr 
the  read^T.  Inless  1  mistake*  it^  \ahii>.  it  will  show  that 
pliili>'«o|ihiral  {H'ssiini.Hin  is  mit  a  |»rt>\ed  tlit-nrv.  wlinsi*  pr**!"*- 
HitiiiUH  ran  lav  elaiin  ti»  imivi>rsal  \ali<litv«  hut  the  i*\i»nM(Ai'*u 
«it  indi\idual  feeliriL^s.  and  as  surh  eau  In*  nit*r«*ly  huhjeriiii  ii 
trui-  2 

W»'  innv  divide  th»-  :itti'mf»fs  which  have  Iw^eu  mnd«*  to  pri»tr 
iM**«(iiiiii*iin  into  two  rl.'iH«»fH  •  the  **'»*!<'» //i»f iV- A/- J«»HijifiV  ond  the 
nh'ntftMfi'.-  I5\  th«'  f'»rm«T  I  m«an  the  artrument  whirh  •  n- 
deavors  to  "^how  that  lifr  yield-  niori»  pain  tlnn  tdei^urr. 
an!  riiiiilii'l*-  from  thi*t  that  it  is  worth  l«***s  than  nothing 

If   T*."-«-»*i    »1    !*•••  'fn«m  ••■«■      Vr  *■!■«•  Kitli'f     /*A'    }%''"'{  ■•§    H*  '     vmj 
i,i,.t,    %*.]     I       V.'i.    IV         ^     \     II        .\j.J.^|..!U   t..    iL-k.    IV    ;     /'.irrr-M     rhsf*     \l. 

XII     XIV       M.-*if  !rr    !'•   f^    ...;.'■,   ./  •   h' iitun:     llinni»tin.  !•-*   /'*•*■ 
Ta  • 
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The  latter  adds  that  life,  considered  objectively  and  morally, 
has  no  value,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  only  unhappy,  but 
deserves  to  be  unhappy.  I  also  mention  a  third  form :  the 
proof  from  the  philosophy  of  history ^  which  tries  to  show  that 
as  life  develops,  especially  with  the  progress  of  civilization, 
pain  and  immorality  increase. 

2.  The  hedonistic  argument  contends  that  human  life  yields 
more  and  greater  pains  than  pleasures.  It  is  evident  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  such  an  assertion  can  be 
proved  only  by  statistics.  A  phrase  frequently  used  by  the 
most  recent  pessimistic  writers  would  seem  to  imply  that 
such  an  argument  can  really  be  made;  they  speak  of  a 
balance  of  pleasure^  which  is  against  the  value  of  life.  The 
term  is  borrowed  from  commercial  language.  The  merchant 
adds  up  the  debit  and  credit  accounts  of  his  ledger,  and 
strikes  the  balance.  It  would  appear  from  the  phrase  that 
the  pessimistic  philosopher  employs  a  similar  method,  that  he 
keeps  books,  as  it  were,  entering  on  opposite  sides,  under  the 
h^2A\nf^j  pleasure  and  pain^  the  respective  amounts  yielded 
by  life ;  that  some  day  he  posts  his  books,  and  finds  that  the 
total  of  the  pain-columns  exceeds  the  total  of  the  pleasure- 
columns. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  an  attempt  has  ever  been 
made ;  I  have  discovered  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  writings 
of  the  philosophical  pessimists  with  which  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  no  method  could  furnish 
80  convincing  a  proof  that  the  thing  is  possible  as  the 
attempt  to  post  the  items  even  of  a  single  day  of  a  human 
life.  Imagine  the  average  day  of  an  average  human  life 
treated  according  to  such  a  scheme !  We  might  have  an 
account  like  the  following :  A.  Receipts  in  Pleasure :  1. 
Slept  well  —  equal  so  many  units;  2.  Enjoyed  my  break- 
fast —  ;  8.  Read  a  chapter  from  a  good  book  — ;  4.  Received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  — ;  etc.  B.  Pain  :  1.  Read  a  disagree- 
able  story  in  the  paper — ;  2.   Disturbed   by  a  neighbor's 

19 
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piano  — ;  8.  Received  a  tiresome  visit  — ;  4.  Ate  burnt  loap 
— ;  etc.  —  The  philosopher  is  requested  to  insert  the  amoonU 
in  the  pro|»er  places. 

But  that  is  un  absurd  and  childish  demand,  vou  sit  !  I 
certainly  agree  with  you  that  it  would  bo  an  absurd  uudor- 
taking.  Uut  the  demand  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  absurd. 
If  it  is  wluilly  imposHiblo  to  make  a  statistical  estimate 
of  the  ph*a8ure  und  [min  quanta,  how  can  the  assertion  be 
proved  that  tiie  pains  exceed  the  pleasures?  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  definite  value  for  the  s(*parate  items,  how  can  the 
value  of  the  totals  l»e  compared  ?  If  we  an*  utterly  unable  to 
handle  the  simph'st  cases,  if  W(*  cannot  even  say  whether  tbe 
pleasure  yit^lded  hy  a  ^mmI  lireakfast  is  givat4*r  or  less  than 
the  |>ain  occasioned  by  Inirnod  soup,  how  can  we  make  even  the 
faintest  conjrctun*  in  more  difiicult  caws  ?  How  can  we.  if 
we  an*  unable  to  compute  th<*  n*sults  of  a  single  day,  dare  to 
assert  anytliinvr  ronciTuing  the  n^suhs  of  an  entire  life,  and 
then  not  of  a  siii'^lo  individual  life,  mind  you,  but  of  all  human 
lives  ? 

In  his  novi'l.  Four  iit-rnvMnt^  M«-l<*l»ior  Mexer  givos  !h«*  h:»- 
tory  of  two  ytMinir  men  who  grow  up  toirtfthrr  uniler  tht*  sam<? 
conditions,  with  the  same  pros)N*ctji  and  dt^mandn  on  life. 
Thrv  studv  totft'tlMT.  th«*v  an*  friends,  an<l  Imld  «*!isentialU 
thr  same  \i«*ws.  At  thi*  end  of  their  collctre  d:ivs«  the  differ- 
ences  in  thfir  n:ituri'S  b4*gin  to  m:inifeKt  th**nif«(>lvi*s.  Th^ 
oip-  I'litrrs  th(*  L'overnmfiit-servirt* ;  hr  lirroiurs  an  affable 
and  rap:iMe  otVi<'i:il.  and  s<ion  discards  siii*h  notions  an  are 
CMii**iden*d  i>lij«M*ti«»ii:ihlc*  in  liiirh  rirrli'S.  lit*  )N*irins  To  r\wt 
ni<»n*  rnpi'llv  ;  )i**  t-nrrrH  tin*  <*:iMn<*t,  U*rniiifM  tht*  Hon-;n-la« 
i»f  thr  Priuii*  M.hi**trr.  and  finallv  IViini*  Minister  hinnw^lf. 
II :h  frii  ii<L  \\\\*\  \\;\^  a  niort*  rrtic<*ti\«-  nature,  follows  a  uni- 
vernity  ean-er ;  lif  )HM><iiiiert  a  pri\at-<l«M'riit  and  a  writer 
Cariiiir  only  f»»r  hi-*  mwii  runvirtions,  he  n'fus<'S  to  U*  got- 
tTtiftl  hv  tilt*  |irf\  ailing  opiiiiiaiH.  lU'fore  knctwing  it,  he 
U'eoiiies    un|M»pijlar,    the  orthodox  thinkers   U*giu    to  sliaic 
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their  heads.  His  influence  wanes,  his  books  are  not  read,  as 
is  natural,  for  he  has  written  them  for  himself.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  he  is  still  living  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. His  father  grows  impatient,  his  mother  grieves ; 
then  comes  the  year  1848,  and  places  both  young  men  in 
new  circumstances,  —  which  we  need  not  mind  now.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  balance  of  pleasure  in  these  two  lives  up 
to  this  point  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  particularly 
difficult  cases ;  and  yet  who  would  dare  to  decide  which  life 
had  yielded  the  most  happiness  ?  Who  can  measure  the  ratio, 
in  the  life  of  the  former,  between  the  pleasures  following  the 
satisfaction  of  ambition  and  the  pain  inseparable  from  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  preferment,  the  disappointment  accom- 
panying the  attainment  of  vain  goods ;  and  who  can  compute 
the  relation,  in  the  other  life,  between  the  quiet  joys  of  the 
thinker  and  the  pains  caused  by  neglect  and  outward 
failure  ? 

The  pessimists,  therefore,  have  never  even  attempted  to 
prove  their  assertions,  as  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
They  offer  us  general  phrases  instead.  Listen  to  some  of 
them.  First  we  are  told  the  old  story  that  pleasure  is  in  the 
last  analysis  nothing  hut  freedom  from  pain  ;  that  it  invariably 
arises  only  when  a  desire  is  satisfied,  when  a  disease  is  cured 
or  a  fear  removed.  Pleasure,  so  it  is  held,  is  therefore  nega- 
tive in  its  character,  while  pain  alone  is  positive ;  there 
are  in  reality  no  figures  in  the  pleasure-column  of  our  imagi- 
nary ledger ;  one  hour  differs  from  another  merely  in  the 
amount  of  pain  suffered.  —  Now  if  this  were  really  true,  if 
we  really  regarded  as  pleasure  what  is  only  freedom  from 
pain,  would  that  in  the  least  alter  the  fact  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  positrve  feelings  ?  And  is  not  the  feeling,  after  all, 
the  final  and  absolute  judge  ;  w^ould  it  not  be  absurd  to  claim 
that  pleasure  is  nothing  but  freedom  from  pain  ?  All  that 
we  could  say  would  be  that  it  never  arises  except  when 
preceded   by   a    painful    desire.      Tliis   statement,  however, 
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would  be  obviously  false.  Is  ap|)etite  |>ain?  Is  it  noC 
rather  an  anticipatiou  of  pleasure,  and  is  it  not  felt  aa  such 
by  tlie  healthy  man  ?  With  eager  eyes  the  child  watches  hii 
mother  baking  cakes;  does  be  ex|ierience  pain,  and  is  this 
silenced  only  after  lie  has  eaten  the  cake?  Doeii  he,  after 
waking  from  a  healthy  sleep,  soon  experience  fiainful  tedium* 
and  doi*s  he  get  rid  of  the  feeling  only  after  it  has  forced  him 
to  play  ?  No  one  can  believe  such  a  thing  unless  lie  ignores 
the  facts  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  hit*  nothing  but  the  pro- 
|>ositionH  of  iiis  syhtem.  —  n<*Hides,  the  falsity  of  the  view 
niuv  l>e  shown  in  another  wav.  If  pleasure  were  freedom 
from  the  pain  of  desire,  it  would  have  to  lie  the  gn*ater,  the 
greater  the  desire  has  been.  That  is  by  no  means  always  the 
east*.  On  the  contrary,  the  individuals  who  have  the  strongest 
d(*sires  ex|»erience  tlie  least  pleaHure  after  realizing  them. 
Tlie  {KMiph;  who  wuit  most  patiently  enjoy  the  purt*st  and 
intensest  pI«*aHun*H.  wh(*n  they  obtain  what  they  neither  asked 
for  nor  ex|»ected.  We  see  this  in  rliildrrn;  I  believe  it 
always  hap|M*iis  that  thr  greater  the  tlt'sin*,  the  less  pleasurr 
itH  HatiHfarti«>ii  \  ield.H. 

Srhn) N'lihatiiT  provrH  {K'ssiiniHiii  by  rt'fi*n*nee  to  tht  Nitrarf 
"/  thv    trills  wliirli    jur  «#■   is    uniiitrlligfnt,    *timl**9    »tnrim^. 
It  is  not  orii:inallv  iimimmI  by  tbt*  idra  of  an  i'ud,  but  app»'an 
a^  a  Mind  \i  ill-tiHlivi'.     Ilrn**i'.  Ii«'  sa\i4.  tbtTf*  can  l»e  no  state, 
no  Lr«»"i.  \Oiirh  i*an  \Ei\r  x\w  will   tl«-tiiiit«*  >atiHfa«*tion.     Yhit 
d«'tiTiiiini'!«  thr  iiaturr  of  the   fffliii^s:  pain  and  niif^rry,  d.»- 
a|i}t*>iiitiiii-ut  an<l  ttMlium  an*  tb*'  in«*\ital>l«*   reMilt.    TIh*  |iam 
\«liit*li   is  raiiH4't|   l»v   iKMMJ    urir«*H  tii**   uill   to  action;  in   ca*r 
it   (i(M-*t   hut    r*'ali/.r  itrt  rnd,  tbi*  pain  iM'fomes  torture.      It  .t 
r*':il:/if«    its  •iiil,   the   n-lii-f   i.*«  iii«>iiii'iitarily   ft-lt   af«  pioaikurv^ 
i»iit    .H'loii    tbin    dJHapiM'arn ;    {miS!««-s*«iiiii.    ubicb    frmu    a    d^ 
taiii'i-   |<ii'ini'«i'i|    I'l-ruiaiHiit    **.it:>«l:if-tiMii,  Mmii   faiN   to  ar*u»< 
ti-i-lin.r-«  «'f  pI<M*4iirf  ;  b«-iii:t.>  tb«*  ni'l  ••(  all  pleanun*  is  di»A:- 
}Mi:ii(iiit  lit.     In  <\i<»*'  till*  will  rmb-.tvoi's  to  put  an  rmi   X*f  iL.t 
f.«tl'H.H  htnwn*/«  ti  >li(ini  ^'t-in  irnuiin  it  into  preftTrinhr  niifM-rr 
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and  torture  to  a  state  of  rest.  These  are  the  feelings  between 
which  the  will  constantly  oscillates.  We  might,  therefore, 
compare  life  to  a  foot-path  running  between  two  thorny 
hedges,  a  path  so  narrow  that  when  the  wanderer  attempts 
to  avoid  one  of  the  hedges,  he  is  invariably  torn  by  the 
other. 

Impartial  judges  will  regard  this  view  as  extremely  one- 
sided. Perhaps  no  life  is  absolutely  free  from  suffering  and 
tedium,  but  many  an  existence  will,  for  some  days,  be  almost 
entirely  without  them.  The  path  between  the  hedges  is  not  so 
narrow  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  but  an  unusually 
awkward  man  to  pursue  it  without  serious  injury.  A  healthy 
child,  reared  in  simple,  healthy  surroundings,  will  not  know 
very  much  about  distress  and  tedium  when  leaving  the  parental 
home.  And  if  the  conditions  of  life  continue  half-way  favor- 
able, he  may  not  experience  them  to  any  great  extent  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  peasant  does  not  wait  for  want  to 
urge  him  to  his  work.  In  the  daytime  he  rejoices  at  what 
he  has  accomplished,  and  at  night  he  enjoys  his  rest.  It 
would  be  a  vain  undertaking  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
former  is  pain  and  the  latter  tedium.  And  so  work-days  and 
holidays,  simimer  and  winter  may  come  and  go,  year  in  and 
year  out,  without  bringing  great  troubles  and  without  leaving 
much  opportunity  for  tedium.  Of  course,  some  sorrows  will 
come,  but  we  also  find  that  sorrows  turn  into  blessings. 
Hence,  we  might  perhaps  quote,  at  the  end  of  such  a  life, 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  in  a  slightly  modified  form :  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten;  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  and  if  their 
strength  be  labor  and  sorrow,  yet  they  have  been  sweet.  —  Are 
such  lives  mere  isolated  exceptions  ?  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
no  statistics  on  the  happy  and  unhappy  lives,  the  successes 
and  failures,  I  am  for  the  present  inclined  to  put  as  much 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  a  plain  man  of  the  people  as  in  the 
eloquence  of  a  pessimistic  philosopher.     The  plain  man  would 
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most  likely  argue  somewhat  as  follows :  If  an  honorable  and 
healthy  life  is  not  an  excti|iti(>u,  then  a  happy  life  is  not  an 
isolated  exception  cither.  The  will,  as  described  by  the  phi- 
losopher of  fwssimism,  is  not  tlie  will  of  a  healthy  human 
bcin^,  hut  that  of  a  moody  and  s{K>ilt  child,  and  such  a  will 
may  |»erhap8  experience  the  thinpi  mentioned. 

But,  Scho|)enhauer  replies,  it  may  be  that  some  lives  are 
fairly  succestfful  in  avoiding  collisions  ;  but  do4*s  that  changv 
the  fact  that  life  as  a  whole  is  an  empti/^  aititUnw  wtririn-jf 
Wr  may,  he  believes,  oompiirc  life  to  the  struf^k-s  ol  a 
shipwn;cked  mariner,  who  for  a  few  momtrnts  struggles  with 
all  his  mi^ht  to  save  himself  from  drowning,  only  to  be  en- 
gulfed by  the  waves  at  last.  Life  is  a  ceaseless  battle  with 
death,  to  which  we  aix'  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  everr 
day.  And  the  ho|»elf»iHnoss  of  this  futile  business  is  increased 
by  the  cruel  irony  of  nature,  which  deludes  us  witli  the  con- 
stant promise  :  ^*  Ti>-morrow  there  will  be  a  change  for  the  blot- 
ter !  **  If  only  I  were  a  man,  sighs  the  unhappy  schoolboy :  if 
only  my  rxaminutions  and  upf»rentic4*Mliip  were  over,  and  I  had 
an  ind4*|K*nd('nt  |K>Hition  and  furtun**,  suvh  the  youth  rhafm; 
iiiid«'r  r<*8traint;  if  imly  1  Wfre  a  niillionain*  or  a  pri«y  o«>-  -.• 
st'lior,  rri«*H  tiK*  tniiil»lt>d  ni:in,  hnw  I  sliniilil  (*njoy  lift* !  A^: 
w\\  thi'M.'  wiHhfS  ur«*  iiltini:tt«'Iv   fiillilii'i],  l»iit   the  s.itiiifa<'l.'n 

• 

liovi-r  romrH.  V«>t  the  illuHi"iiH  ruiitiiiiir,  until  oM  ahfv  car. 
rit"*  X\\*'  V.isX  oiM*s  into  thr  L^r  tv«>.  I*nt  lon^  lN*f«in*  thin,  th* 
«'V(:lr  li.iM  lN**/iin  uiifW  in  rliililr»'n  :in<i  t:ran<i«*hildr«*n.  P-*^ 
n<»t  til*'  u;il-f.H|iv»'  play  us  a  nii'*«iaM*"  trirk  ?  Tin*  t«irt  ir«"« 
tl»'MT;lM«i  liy  (Ip'i'k  ni\tli<iliigv.  tlif  SisyphuM  ntone,  thf  larr*  1 
4>f  tlir  |l:in:ii«l<'H,  tlur  wht^'l  of  |\ion.  ri*pn*srnt  life  itji>*If.  !•  '! 
tlii-  «'\rt|itiiin:ill\  iinhai'py  lift*,  Imt  ihi'  a\rrairr  life  of  all  ni<*r- 
taU.  ufi<i<*«-  ali^'iliiti-  fill  Hit  V  i^  fXiHTifnced  i^vltv  da%  and  «tl 
r«-ni:i.ii^  fiiri-\«r  n«'W. 

In<l<  •  •!.  it  i?*  trut'  that  tin*  wiii-t-i  I:\«*  i.**  aimless  in  x\\v  *•  :.w^ 
of  ii«*%t  r  att:t.n:ii'/  t<i  a  ^tatf  nf  ali'^iiluti*  hati»farti«m  :  it  :<»  trt:«> 
\\\'\^  if  dau\  lo'iKn  f^rMaid  to  tli**  niorpiw.  r\|ii*ctinc  fr«im  it 
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what  to-day  has  failed  to  bring ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  death 
comes  at  last,  and  that  life  does  not  produce  as  a  recompense 
for  its  troubles  an  absolutely  permanent  good  that  may  be 
possessed  and  eternally  enjoyed  or  bequeathed  to  others.  — 
But  does  that  not  prove  the  worthlessness  of  life  ?  —  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  error  has  crept  into  the  argument.     Life  is 
here  conceived  as  a  function  which  has  its  end,  not  in  itself, 
but  external  to  it.     This  is  an  inadequate  conception.    It  is 
customary   to  compare  life  to  a  journey.     We   regard    the 
latter  as  futile  when  the   purpose  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken fails  to  be  realized,  and  we  look  back  upon  our  fruitless 
troubles  with  dissatisfaction.     But  does  life  resemble  a  busi- 
ness trip  ?    I  do  not  think  so.     It  has  not,  like  the  latter,  an 
external  end,  an  end  of  which  it  is  the  means.    Nay,  life  is  not 
a  means,  but  an  end  in  itself.     We  could,  with  much  better 
right,  compare  it  to  a  pleasure   trip.     The  latter  too,  we 
may  say,  is  aimless,  and  yields  no  lasting  gain.     We  may  also 
say  that  we  are  never  satisfied  while  it  lasts,  in  the  sense  of 
being  willing  to  remain  at  one  place  forever.     The  desire  is 
always  in  advance  of  the  traveller,  fixating  a  point  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  when  this  is  reached,  new  desires   arise.     Even 
before  setting  forth  he  thinks  of  the  remote  summit,  and  when 
he  ascends  the  mountain,  groaning  and  perspiring,  his  longing 
eyes,  deceived  by  many  a  projecting  ridge,  are  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  goal.     But  hardly  has  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion, when  his  desires  again  temptingly  point  to  the  inn  with  its 
promise  of  rest  and  recreation  and  final  satisfaction.     Tired, 
exhausted,  and  foot-sore,  the  traveller  at  last  reaches  his 
abode,  and  hardly  enjoying  a  few  moments  of  the  hoped-for 
rest,  begins  to  make   plans  for  the   morrow.     So   it  goes 
day  after  day,  until  he  comes  back  to  his  home,  and  rests 
his  weary  limbs  under  his  own  roof.     Now,  was  the  entire 
journey  merely  one   continuous  torture,  and  will   our  trav- 
eller swear  never  to  enter  upon  such   a  foolish  undertaking 
again  ?    No,  indeed  ;  he  has  had  an  excellent  time  ;  he  joy- 
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fully  rcmcmbcni  cvrry  part  of  hin  travels,  especially  the  moit 
dangerous  and  ditlicult  parts,  and  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing |»lans  for  another  trip  next  year. 

Well,  the  arg^inicnts  a^iimt  the  value  of  life  prove  no  more 
than  the  same  arguments  against  the  value  of  a  pleasure  trip. 
In  spite  of  its  aimlessness,  in  spite  of  its  illusions  and  disap- 
pointments, in  spite  of  its  pains  and  exertions,  in  spito  of  the 
fact  fmally,  that  we  never  reach  a  stoppin^-placo  where  we 
could  hear  to  abide  fXTmanently,  it  may  lie  a  very  enjor« 
ahlc  afTuir  on  the  whole.  Ko  long  as  it  is  full  of  action  and 
change  in  work  and  in  play,  full  of  cure  for  self  and  otherSt 
the  mind  will  delight  in  recalling  the  memories  of  the  fiast, 
lingering  with  s|N*rial  satisfaction  upon  the  dangerous  and 
tempestuous,  trouhh*some  and  diflicult  parts  of  the  traversed 
journey.  In  achieving  this  the  will  realizi^  the  goal  at  which 
it  aims :  an  honorable  human  life  with  all  the  expcrirnces 
b4*l(»nging  to  it. 

Old  |K*oplr  delight  in  narniting  incid(*nts  from  their  lives, 
either  bv  word  of  moutli  to  their  friends,  or  to  the  world  at 
large  in  print«'d  auti»lii«»Lrrapbi«'K.  W<uiM  they  feel  inrlln*^! 
to  do  s«i  if  life  wen*  a  Sis\i»liean  labur  ?  Thev  evidentiv  n-- 
gant  it  iu  a  ditTt-rent  liirbt,  as  an  iiitenstiiiLr  drama,  perha|ift, 
full  of  action  and  e\eiti  in«'nt  fur  liotii  ui'tur  anil  spectator, 
whieb,  in  spite  of  its  truublen  ami  eniiliji'tH,  its  happy  and 
daiii^'eTMiirt  erises,  at  last  etmiert  to  a  iHNiecfnl  endintr.  The 
e\rit«*ni«'nt  is  o\er,  tin*  aet<ir  in  tb«*  play  bn*athes  mote 
fn-«lv  ;  a.H  a  f*ii«etat«ir  be  imw  reb«'arM'H  the  eontenta  of  the 
drama  in  bis  mind.  Wmilil  be  bi*  uiliiu^'  to  play  the  T\*\t 
airaiii  ?  S(*iii»{Hiiiiauer  bi'lii-\es  that  if  we  wen*  to  aj%k  the 
di-aij  in  their  u'ra\es  ub<'tb»*r  they  wtiuld  In*  willing  tit  live 
UL'ain,  tbi*y  umild  sbak*'  tbeir  beails.  Perbajis  he  is  right: 
wb'i  wiiiiti  lie  williii'/  to  Mitnt-ss  a  play  fun***  morr,  immedi* 
ati'ly  after  ba\  MIL'  situ  it  {xTfurnifil  '  Ibit  that  hundy  dors 
not  pn*\e  ai)}  tiling  a^'ainst  tii«'  \aliie  of  the  drama.  We 
sliMulil  iii»t    In>  willing  e\«-n   to  r«'|K-at    the  exfierienceii  of  the 
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most  delightful  journey,  immediately  after  having  reached 
home. — Besides,  is  it  so  rare  a  thing  to  hear  old  people 
expressing  the  wish  to  bo  young  again  ?  The  mature  man 
does  not  desire  to  be  a  youth  again,  the  youth  does  not  wish 
to  be  a  boy  again,  the  boy  does  not  wish  to  be  a  child  again ; 
but  many  an  old  man  wishes  to  be  young  again.  Is  it  not 
because  he  has  enjoyed  his  rest,  and  now  has  the  courage  to 
begin  the  journey  afresh  ? 

I  cannot,  therefore,  convince  myself  that  the  statement: 
Life  uniformly  brings  more  pain  than  pleasure,  more  disap- 
pointment than  satisfaction,  —  the  subjective  evidence  of  feel- 
ing declares  it  to  be  valueless,  —  is  proved  by  these  reflections 
of  the  philosophers  of  pessimism. 

8.  The  moralistic  argument  asserts  that  life  is  as  worth- 
less as  it  is  unhappy,  that  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  any- 
thing that,  objectively  considered,  can  make  it  worth  living* 
Virtue  and  wisdom  are  the  exception,  wickedness  and  fool- 
ishness the  rule.  Schopenhauer  does  not  weary  of  abusing 
mankind  in  this  strain.  Nature,  he  is  fond  of  sayings 
produces  human  beings  in  bulk,  like  worthless  factory  wares^ 
and  throws  them  away  in  bulk,  in  accordance  with  the 
maxim  of  wholesale  production,  as  cheap  and  bad.  Malice 
and  ignorance  are  the  two  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
average  man.  Mediocrity  is  more  conspicuous  among  the 
masses;  the  many  are  poverty-stricken  wretches,  with  no 
higher  spiritual  desires,  intent  only  upon  eking  out  their 
miserable  existence  to  the  very  last.  Their  sole  aim  is  to 
procure  food,  and  perhaps  to  produce  progeny  for  the  same 
unhappy  lot.  Grovelling  in  the  dirt,  they  live  on,  and  when 
they  are  gone  the  very  trace  of  their  existence  is  wiped  out. 
Nor  are  they  free  from  an  admixture  of  malice :  they  look  with 
envy  and  hatred  upon  those  who  excel  them  in  mental  and 
physical  gifts,  or  in  wealth  and  rank.  Only  with  great  ef- 
fort can  the  police  keep  them  from  attacking  each  other.  As 
wild  beasts  must  be  kept  apart  by  cages,  men  must  be  pro- 
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t(*cted  against  each  other  by  criininul  laws,  cages  whose  ban 
are  forged  by  fear.  Whenever  an  op|)ortunity  ia  offarsl  s( 
cheating  a  fellow  sufferer  or  inflicting  damage  upon  aa 
envied  ont',  without  danger  of  punishment,  it  is  immediatclf 
embraced.  Even  their  Ho-called  virtucH  arc,  when  rigfatlj 
viewed,  made  of  the  same  stuff.  They  are  sociable  from  van- 
ity, compassionate  from  self-love,  honest  from  fear,  |icacv- 
loving  from  cowardice,  benevolent  from  superstition.  —  Theiv 
is  a  small  minority  among  whom  malice  preponderates  over 
Ignorance,  and  since  greater  intelligrnce  is  usually  connected 
with  a  strong(*r  will,  the  laws  are  invariably  |N>werleas  to  ne^ 
strain  them  from  |Miuncing  upon  the  others,  like  beasts  of 
prey.  The  many  are  like  sheep,  cowanlly,  stubl>om,  and  nar- 
row ;  the  few  like  wolves  and  foxes,  fiTocious  and  deoeilfnl. 
—  Wisdom  and  virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rare  products. 
Nature  scarcely  sut'ceeds  in  producing  two  or  three  geninsei 
in  a  century,  and  saints  are  e<|ually  few  and  far  between. 

Thus  SchoiM*iih:iuer«  the  d(*spiHer  and  accuser  of  the  human 
ract*,  deHcri)K*H,  with  pasnionate  eliKiuence,  its  moral  and  intel- 
Irctuiil  Hliorti'uininL^.  lie  is  nut  tli«*  only  man  who  entertain* 
tliis  opinion.  Kver  ^in^t'  the  oM  <Sre«-k  Ha^e  declan*d  thai 
**  the  nio'^t  an*  wurtlilrrts/*  the  .tfiitinH'nt  lias  be«*n  C"U- 
Htaiitlv  re|H*at4Ml.  lIulihrH  hoMrt  tlie  t^iiuw  \ii'W  (»f  mall.  SH'J 
l«a  RiN'hffoiK'aiilil  ban  Lrivi*n  iirt.  in  lii^  /{*  H*'''fi"ntt  *tn*l  .f/ifxn^f. 
a  kinti  of  liaml-tHxtk  of  |>bilii^<iplii<'al  i/" '/Mdfi'V,  uliich,  in  t-^^-r- 
cliaiiirinLT  {mtI^hIh.  profl:iiin»  s*-ll]slin<'Hs  an<i  canity  u^  the  haI 
iiiMtivf's  of  liuiii.in  n.'tttirt>.  Nur  iiiil  Kant  lia\«*  a  vrry  favor- 
alfli*  o}.iii:<tii  <if  human  iM-inLTs. 

An*  tliiH«*  \;»wj»  f'irn'<:t  ?  Airain  I  a-k  :  How  can  iIk'T 
truth  lit'  priivfil 'r  in  my  jiit|i5m*-nt,  nltiniatfly  by  utatiM^o 
aloiir.  T)it-  a*«***'rti<»n  that  iIht*'  an-  mure  wirketi  m<*n  ibir. 
PhhI  iiiit->.  nion*  fotiU  than  kij*  >.  •.tii  U*  proved  only  \»\  m 
c«*nHii>«.  W'r  havi*  milv  tn  maki-  Muh  a  ilennind  to  S4N*  tKr 
impiiHi«.li;Iity  nf  th**  nii<i«*rtakiiiLV  lut«*rt'>«timr  th<*Ui:li  ^u<'li 
:i!i    oi\e^ti;.Mtion   u-i'iM   In*,  tin'  i-la>>«i-A   ba<i.  wiM*.  and   i^tup-d 
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will  never  appear  in  the  census  lists.  We  may  measure  age, 
height,  and  wealth ;  for  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  there 
is  no  method  of  measurement  Every  judgment  concerning 
the  average  value  of  men  is  therefore  purely  individual  and 
subjective;  it  depends  upon  the  experiences  of  the  person 
judging,  and  the  standard  which  he  applies  to  man.  The 
judgment  can  lay  a  certain  claim  to  universality  only  in  case 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  investigator's  demands  were  normal, 
and  that  he  had  such  favorable  means  for  making  observa- 
tions as  to  give  his  personal  experiences  an  average  value. 
Have  those  who  proclaim  the  unworthiness  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  fulfilled  these  requirements  ? 

We  may  divide  the  accusers  of  human  nature  into  two 
groups :  on  the  one  side,  we  usually  find  courtiers  and  men  of 
the  world ;   on  the  other,  philosophical  recluses. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  people  who  live  at  court 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  human  nature.  Is  court- 
life  a  suitable  environment  for  the  study  of  human  nature  ? 
At  court  we  become  acquainted  with  men  who  live  at  court. 
Is  the  life  of  these  men  a  normal  life,  and  can  we  expect  from 
them  a  normal  behavior  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  than 
doubtful.  La  Rochefoucauld  made  his  observations  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  better  medium  for 
breeding  vanity  and  selfishness  than  the  court  at  Versailles. 
Bead  Taine's  description.  The  entire  nobility  of  France  were 
gathered  together  at  this  place,  not  for  work,  but  in  order  to 
reflect  the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  the  monarchy  by  their 
mere  presence.  The  entire  life  was  one  of  idle  representation  ; 
no  one  lived  at  home  and  for  himself,  but  everybody  was  con- 
stantly in  the  public  gaze.  Courtiers  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
pocketing,  in  the  form  of  pensions  and  endowments,  as  much 
as  they  could  of  the  proceeds  which  the  laboring  people  poured 
into  the  royal  treasury.  The  daily  business  of  each  individual 
was  to  enjoy  himself  with  the  aid  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.     It  is  not  surprising  that  of  all  the  human  vices,  vanity 
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and  malice  Aboiiid  have  flouriKhed  most  under  such  condi- 
tions. —  Frederick  the  Great  is  (|Uoted  as  having  said  to  Sulxer 
that  he,  Sulzer,  did  not  know  the  accursed  trilic  to  which 
they  beloufred.  This  was  not  a  chance  remark,  the  outburtt 
of  a  teni|K)rary  nioiKl,  hut  revealed  a  contempt  for  humankind 
which  had  become  habitual  with  the  king  during;  his  old  aire. 
Did  Fn^derick  possess  a  knowledge  of  human  nature?  He 
undoubte<iiy  did  ;  but  with  what  kind  of  [>eople  had  he  come 
in  ccmtact  ?  With  |)eople,  of  couhm',  who  pathered  at  his 
court:  witli  diplomats,  whose  busin<*ss  it  wns  to  outwit  him 
and  each  otlirr;  witli  iitrrati  and  savants,  who  l)oggi»d  for 
favors  and  support,  and  envied  each  other  for  what  they  re- 
ceived ;  with  servih*  and  lM»jrgarly  <»flice-seekers,  who  vied  with 
each  other  to  p»t  the  b<»st  placrn ;  with  a  crowd  wh«iiu»  pur- 
|K>s<»s  the  practical  eyp  oouM  n(»t  fail  to  fatliom.  There  were 
doubth'ss  good  |M'opb*  around  liim  t(M>,  honorable  otliccrs  and 
upright  oflicials  ;  but  tbr  others  took  tlic  greatest  fiains  to 
attract  his  attention.  The  grrat  majority  of  liis  subj(*rts  who 
were  quirtly  cultivatinir  the  firblH  or  makintr  sho4*s,  lie  did  n^t 
8«M' :  tb'V  iiHTrlv  rrTirt'srntc'd  s«»  iiiaiiv  niiit.s  in  tbr  i*f.n?»U!i 
lists. 

Tlif  pliiI<»si»pln'rH,  too,  bavr  tlir  rrputation  nf  kiiovimr,  if 
not  iiM'ii,  at  l(-a>t  man.  I^itj  Srbo|N>nbau«T,  Kant,  or  irf^iifS 
hav«'  fa\or:iM«'  ••piMirtiinitirs  for  Htud\  iii-j  buiiian  naturr?  1 
d*»iibt  it.  Tbt-ir  )Hiint  of  \if\v  w  a.s  ahiioriual  in  iu«)re  than 
on«*  r«'**jt<M't.  Abo\r  all,  tiny  l:irk«<i  till'  «'n\ irotinirnt  m 
ubidi  ari*  d«*\«'!'>p<d  tlir  mont  important  n-IatioiiH  of  nMii  t^* 
humaiiitx  :  tli«v  b:i<l  no  family  ti«s.  Siirrouiid«  d  b\  .■*tran;ri'ni 
^li«»m  tliry  d.^tniHt^MJ.  tli«'y  rt  aclu*!  a  lirlpl«-s.i*  old  :tc^  a» 
loll.  I\  aii'l  d.sr.in-^olat**  old  barli«l.irs.  Frau  Martha  Sch  wort- 
1»  ;h  i-i  ••Tt.iinlv  njlit  :  ••//!»  /i.j/  n  rfi  k»iurm  tr-Klf^than"  ^ 
AV.  i\iiiii' :  r»  ad  N^itbout  tlir  tb «  jx-st  pity  tbo  d»*!HTi;- 
ti<nis  ••:  K;int\  I'ld  a/i»,  of  bin  ««»rii«'.H  o\i'r  h<»iiMb'  i 
afla;r.*«,   ••!    )..-   triHii.!»«»  uitb  lii-*  h»r\aht;   of   >i-bo|4*iiliauer'fi 
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efforts  to  conceal  his  money  from  burglars,  of  his  despair 
of  ever  enjoying  a  decent  conversation  at  the  hotel  table. 
These  men  not  only  needed  some  one  to  care  for  them; 
more  than  that,  they  needed  some  one  for  whom  to  care. 
Man  is  even  more  attached  to  those  for  whom  he  cares  and 
whom  he  loves  than  to  those  who  love  and  care  for  him. 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  these  men  could  not  sympathize 
with  mankind  at  large  when  their  relations  to  individuals 
were  so  unsatisfactory  ?  A  man's  confidence  in  and  love  for 
humanity  depends  upon  a  few  experiences.  Should  any  one 
of  us  lose  the  five  or  ten  persons  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
him,  he  would  be  a  stranger  in  the  world ;  he  would  be- 
come an  enemy  to  mankind  if  tliese  five  or  ten  should  prove 
false  to  him.  We  must  also  remember  that  these  pessimists 
were  writers  and  scholars,  and  that  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  acquired  in  the  world  of  authors  and  scholars. 
But  where  are  we  more  apt  to  find  vanity  and  dogmatism, 
flattery  and  an  inability  to  recognize  the  merits  of  others, 
than  in  such  surroundings  ?  I  believe  also  that  Schopenhauer 
would  not  have  formed  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  intelligence 
of  men,  if  he  had  paid  less  attention  to  book  and  newspaper 
writers,  and  more  to  the  common-sense  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  opinion  of  healthy,  unprejudiced  men, 
of  real  men  of  the  people.  Take  Goethe.  His  was  a  rich  and 
healthy  nature,  and  few  persons  came  into  such  direct  personal 
contact  with,  and  gained  so  deep  and  wide  a  knowledge  of,  the 
life  of  the  German  people  as  did  he.  Indeed,  we  can  say  that 
hardly  a  single  phase  of  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  him.  He 
also  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  perception,  and  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  describing  his  impressions  with  unusual  force. 
His  letters  and  autobiographic  writings  acquaint  us  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lived ;  we  are  introduced  to  the  parental 
home  and  the  surroundings  of  his  youth  in  Frankfort ;  then 
to  the  circles  at  Leipsic,  Strasburg,  Sesenheim,  Wetzlar,  and 
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Weimar.  What  kind  of  people  does  bo  meet?  We  find 
agreeable  and  disaji^eablo  cbaractera  among  them ;  most  of 
them  are  not  troubling  about  their  morality;  thej  live  at 
human  lieings  usually  live,  as  their  natures  dictate.  Few  of 
them  rest^mble  the  descriptions  of  the  moralistic  pessimist. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  we  notice  a  little  perversencss  and 
some  malice,  but  more  often  wo  fmd  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
natural,  amiable,  honest,  and  sensible  human  beings.  Ooethe^s 
poc*tical  cn*ations,  in  which  he  typifies  his  conceptions  of 
human  nature,  impress  us  similarly.  In  Gotz^  in  Rjmoni^  in 
nermann  und  Doruthrny  works  in  which  he  portrays  tlie  popu- 
lar phases  of  Herman  life,  ever}'where  wc  discover  vigorous, 
culm  and  energetic,  cheerful  and  contented  characters.  Tme, 
the  |»ctty,  eiTeminate,  deceitful,  and  violent  naturvs  arc  not 
lacking;  hut,  after  all,  they  merely  serve  as  foils  for  the 
others. 

Was  Cfoctlie  unacquainted  with  the  other  side  of  the  pir- 
tun*  ?  IMd  he  fail  to  see  what  constantly  aroused  Scbopen- 
hauer*s  anp*r  and  indication  ?  Suri^ly  not.  In  his  AVni^ii, 
in  his  Spritrhe  in  Vt-rum  umi  Pr*»itit^  in  which  n«»ethe  settles 
accounts  witli  \\\a  lit<*rary  Ciintemporaricii,  many  a  hureh 
word  is  uttert'd  a^^ainst  vanity  and  I'mptincss,  atrainst  narniv- 
niinilcdncAS  uimI  baiieneHH.  It  would  not  In'  hard  to  form  a 
coiii|ileto  catpclilMiu  of  [M*KHiniiHni  by  collecting  (lifferent  pa»- 
ii:r,^'i-?4  from  (MN*tlie*H  writin^^M  ;  think  of  ^ hut  nii^Oit  Im*  dom* 
with  .Mi'|ihisto|ih('l<-H  aloiif  I  Hut  all  this  did  not  prevent  him 
fnun  piiuL^  r\)z\\X.  on  loving'  and  trusting  humanity. 

If  now  we  are  not  BatiHfie<l  with  the  testinionv  of  tliis  wit- 
n<*MH,  1ft  us  turn  to  Ji-n-miaH  (fotth<'lf  and  his  charming  stohos 
of  .""^wiKH  |M-aAant-lifi',  or  to  Fritz  Kcutrr*s  incomparable 
Sfromttd.  IIiTi*  wi*  licconie  acquuint^'d  with  the  base  scoun- 
drel, the  n*ckIfSH  idler,  the  vain  f(»«>l  who  ruins  hinmclf :  but 
we  also  come  in  contact  with  m<Mle«(t,  quiet,  fruitful  labor, 
rumred  honi'!«t\,  lit-althv  ninmion-senKe,  a  wholfitoiiie  lo%e  of 
everything  l^'autlful  and  iro<»d,  active  devotion  to  the  welfare 
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of  others,  stem  opposition  to  falsehood  and  rascality,  and  we 
are  not  made  to  feel  that  the  latter  virtues  are  in  the  minority ; 
they  by  no  means  give  up  the  battle  in  despair,  but  unite  in 
making  a  brave  and  successful  attempt  at  resistance.  Or 
look  at  the  human  world  portrayed  by  Ludwig  Richter's 
pencil,  and  do  not  fail  to  read,  at  the  same  time,  this  ex- 
cellent man's  Autobiography^  —  the  most  charming  of  all 
autobiographies. 

Are  these  men  self-deluded  and  deluding  optimists  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it  I  do  not  believe  that  the  virtuous  and  healthy  men 
are  in  the  minority  in  the  world.  Viewed  from  the  outside 
and  in  the  mass,  human  beings  do  not  make  a  particularly 
favorable  impression.  The  observer  who  sees  them  pushing 
and  crowding  each  other  on  the  trains  and  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  at  entertainments  and  theatres,  in  public 
gatherings  and  meetings  of  all  kinds,  and  notices  their  flat- 
teries and  backbitings,  their  self-conceit  and  envy,  will  not 
be  favorably  impressed  with  the  tribe.  But  when  we  follow 
the  particular  individual  into  the  narrow  home  and  into  his 
family  and  workshop,  we  often  find  a  quite  different  person, 
a  sensible  workman,  a  prudent  manager,  a  loving  father. 
Even  the  clamorous  and  offensive  partisan  quietly  and  mod- 
estly converses  with  you  here ;  the  high-sounding  phrases 
which  he  used  in  his  speech  at  the  mass  meeting  scarcely  occur 
in  his  talk  ;  he  can  listen,  deliberate,  and  doubt,  —  things  which 
no  one,  knowing  him  in  his  public  capacity,  would  ever  have 
thought  him  capable  of.  I  believe  that  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  real  life  of  the  individual,  the  more,  as  a  rule,  we 
shall  find  to  appreciate  and  to  love,  or  at  least  to  understand 
and  excuse.  That  is  what  the  poet  docs.  Schopenhauer, 
however,  saw  mankind  only  from  the  distance  and  in  the 
mass ;  like  Wagner  in  Faust^  he  heard  the  distant  noises  of 
the  throng  and  turned  away  in  disgust. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  poets,  who  see  things  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.     Byron  and  Thackeray  and  many  among  the 
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more  recent  French  and  Northern  poets,  seem  to  hcliere  thst 
the  closer  we  coino  to  life,  an<l  the  clearer  the  view  which  wt 
get  of  it,  the  more  coui|)letely  the  l>eautiful  illusiim 
ishcs.  Splendor  and  happincHS,  amiability  and  conlialitr, 
but  the  theatrical  niuHks  of  life ;  l»ohind  the  scrncs  we 
face  to  face  with  its  wretchednesH  and  brutality.  —  Who 
would  deny  that  this  is  often  the  cam*  ?  Hut  is  it  not  trae 
that  this  description  ap|)lies  to  circles  in  which  the  chid 
business  of  life  is  to  ap|ioar  u|»on  the  stage  of  publicity,  be  it 
in  the  pirU  of  the  politician  or  actor,  the  artist  or  sociftj 
man,  the  proniotiM*  or  author?  It  has  t>c(*n  said  that  fiolitici 
ruins  tlie  rlmracter.     1   believe  we  must  sav  that  all   forms 

m 

of  ])ul»li(:  life  liavf;  a  tfudency  to  destroy  character.  Oilen- 
tation  and  sliaui  are  aluit»st  inseparable  from  publicity.  But 
tlieM*  {NM'sous,  who,  it  is  true,  partieularly  attract  the  public 
i'y<*,  ilo  U't\  eoiiHtitutc  the  essence  of  a  |H*ople ;  a  nation  cin- 
histiniT  nici'flv  of  such  actors  eoiild  not  live. 

Is  this  «M*:iviiiL^  for  thfutrical  etTeet  a  peculiar  product  (»f 
our  ii\i**  ?  it  :t!iuost  Si*enis  so.  And  yet  wliat  Uif**  has  cv^r 
Ih'i-u  in-r  f:..iii  ii  r  And  wlini  \\:\\r  jhthi^iis  Ih'i«ii  u:intin*^vhj 
ni:id<'  it  \\\f  V  liiiHJiii  ->H  t<i  iji-itt-iiv  thi'  illusimi  bv  irivin;;  u»  a 
jrliinp-*' :il  the  lilt' If  liiiid  tin*  Si*' ins  ■'  It  is  d»ubtlul,  h«»«c*«r. 
wIp'tlitT  any  iijf  li:is  r\fr  t:ik«  ii  mi«Ii  •[••li-jlit  in  ilt'«i*n«*hant.r.^ 
ii.*«  :i<t  tin*  p!i -^I'lit.  I'll  «':i^t  :)h{n*i r«:onH  np>>u  luiinkiuil  and  t<j 
«'\|i'i*i-  tli»'  Itv^-s  )m  ;iuti;'iil  pli:isis  of  iiur  natnn*  i.-*  one  of  ih** 
ni'iit  i»'»i'i!  ii"  l!?«Tir\  i"'MIi:iI."Ii«*  **i  tin-  t.niis:   it  b.i^  In*!"-*:!]-* 

■        ■  ■  I 

a  I  I'l  to  HiinA-  u;.  l;iUi|ii'»il  :iii*i  i-ii.ir'*- n-"^-,  iu  j^M'try  and  .;4 
jirM-f.  I-.  ri..^  :i  !.i\.i[mI»I.-  ^i/n;  li'i-  •»  it  ni«Mn  that  the  pn"''.* 
mind  !•»  tnriiii.'  t'i'.\  .i-ls  the  t:  »itli  ?      I  ••'infi'*'^,  I  am  ni»t  «h  ^^^ 

• 

••'•ii\  ;i|.  i-.i    .-I     i?        iJ.^iili'^    t^.'    •T.r.  :ii_'    i-tr    truth,    lb»*P"   :• 
:iiiii?}.«  r   .:ii:'*l-'    ,:i  '.i  tii  it  nii>    ii--  ■»  i!  ^Tini   iiv  tb«'«»«*  tbmj* 
it  is  til'-   rr.i'.  in/    ;\i..«-}!   i»»iU  u:- -n    l' '*-  :•   an»l    si-.mdai. 
lli'Tilti:'     -i  •  .'ii    -.i  •  .    niinh    \\htrli«r    iIp-   n«".^    seb-Hi-    .if  a'*, 
wli.'li  •'a!.'*    •-' i!    til'-   T'  tl."»T:i'   ••■l!»il,  :■*   to    I"*   w«'liMni»-!   i« 
a  !;•■  i!'li-.  m  •■ '  in- !i*. .     T  •  if  ^u:   ,  :  .Im-Ii'ihI  i«*  n«i!  .:*>'i.  a:i< 
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we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  real.  No  doubt,  there  are 
penitentiaries  and  hospitals,  and  insane  asylums  to  boot,  and 
perhaps  not  all  are  in  them  who  ought  to  be  there.  But  that 
most  persons  ought  to  be  there,  as  our  pessimistic  litterati 
try  to  make  us  believe  by  carefully  selecting  the  material  for 
our  study  of  human  nature,  cannot,  as  yet,  be  regarded  as 
proved.  And  perhaps  even  those  who  really  ought  to  be  in 
these  institutions  do  not  like  to  visit  them.  We  cannot  advise 
every  one  to  visit  the  dissecting  room.  George  Eliot  some- 
where beautifully  says :  "  Poor  outlines  and  shadows  of  souls 
that  we  are,  with  but  a  quickly  passing  glimpse  of  the  perfect 
and  the  true,  well  would  it  behoove  us  to  help  each  other  in 
beholding  the  blessed  light  of  heaven,  instead  of  searching  each 
other's  eyes  in  order  to  detect  the  motes  in  them."^  And 
August  Francke  utters  a  no  less  valuable  truth  when  he  says : 
*'  We  may  praise  the  works  of  God,  but  we  must  be  very 
careful  in  speaking  of  the  works  of  the  devil.  For  the 
human  heart  contains  sparks  of  evil  which  easily  catch  fire." 
Besides,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  abandon  ourselves  to  pessi- 
mistic reflections  without  some  danger,  —  provided,  of  course, 
we  do  not  aim  to  destroy  the  will-to-live,  as  Schopenhauer 
intends  that  we  should.  It  is  undoubtedly  wise  not  to  expect 
too  much  of  life,  hence  we  shall  do  well  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  thought  that  not  all  our  wishes  will  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  not  everybody  can  be  trusted.  Thus  we  shall 
guard  against  disappointments.  On  the  other  hand,  continued 
concentration  of  the  attention  upon  the  shadow-sides  of  life 
and  human  nature  will  help  to  create  an  habitual  contempt  for 
humanity  and  a  hatred  of  life  even  in  cases  where  these  would 
not  necessarily  have  ensued.  Pessimistic  reflections  will  have 
but  little  influence  upon  an  energetic  and  healthy  nature,  but 
where  the  person  is  disposed  to  be  pessimistic,  he  will,  by 
brooding  upon  these  things  too  much,  develop  an  abnormal 

^  [I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  passage  in  the  original,  and  have  therefore 
been  compelled  to  translate  it  from  the  German.  —  Tb.] 

20 
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state  of  mind  in  reference  to  them.  If  a  man  were  constantlr 
to  watch  the  weather,  to  see  whether  it  was  not  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  t(K)  moist  or  too  drj  for  him,  he  would  most  likelj  soon 
diHCover  that  not  three  davs  in  the  vear  were  suitable  for  a 
walk.  Similarly,  if  a  man  should  take  Scho|ienhauer*s  advice, 
and  carefully  treasure  up  in  his  mind,  as  alimenta  mimn' 
thropict^  all  the  disafrreeahle  experiences  which  he  had  had  with 
human  bi*in^s,  brooding  over  them  day  after  day,  he  would 
certainly  come  to  re^rard  all  men  as  scoundrels  and  abor- 
tions, or  *^  factory-wares  of  nature,**  and  succeed  in  makiu|r 
himself  miserable.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  it 
will  bo  wiser  for  you  to  contemplate  the  sunny  sidt-s  of  life, 
and  to  search  for  what  will  raise  vour  estimate  of  mankind, 
or  at  least  serve  to  excuse  them.  Srho|ienhauer  advises  us  to 
Ik.*  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  buscnitis  of  men,  and  to 
Uhc  it  as  a  means  of  feeding  our  hatn^d  of  humanity.  Perhaps 
the  following  would  be  sounder  advice  :  I>o  not  exjH'ct  human 
beings  to  serve  you  without  asking  something  in  rt-tum,  but 
rejoice  nevertheless  when  you  find  an  exception,  and  beliore 
firnily  that  there  are  not  only  [mtsouh  mIio  uill  take  advaAtapr 
of  tlieir  f«'llowH,  wherever  they  can  do  so  witli  inipiinit\  «but  alft^> 
tliat  there  are  some  who  will  delight  in  Inring  able  to  help  them 
without  iH'inir  a^ked.  Liki-wise  do  not  ctMint  upi»n  ;rratilude: 
but  rrji»ie<*  ulii-n  voii  ni*'et  a  man  who  cheerfully  nnd  hinet'n-i^ 
acct'ptd  your  h<-l]>.  and  \ihoRu  eye  l»etoken8  his  appri*riation  if 
the  gift  as  well  an  of  the  gi\er;  ami  firmly  U'heve  that  »uch 
men  Ktill  exiHt,  |»eHHiniiAni  and  social-tiemocratio  arrogance  to 
the  contrary  notwitliHtainling.  And  1  idiould  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  funrtioUH  of  piHrr\  to  nrniisf  such  sentiments.  To  be 
stiri>,  it  ou^^lit  to  pMrtrty  |ieoplc  as  they  are, and  not  shadowIfM 
phant4)inh.  Tlir  Hirjar-tlMlU  nf  dftitiniental  novrlii  d*'Ktniy  our 
taste  fur  riMJity  anil  j»rodiie»'  ni«'r.il  dyK|iep(tia,  utli-rly  cor- 
rujitini:  the  tante.  The  prrM-nt,  t  wtihh,  in  ntllicted  with  ihiS 
verv  diseaM*.  iMirinir  tlie  da\Hof  Auerbnrh*s  and  Fr»-Ttac*t 
nov«>lii,  ue  flattened  the  vanity  of  the  virtuous  hi^kr^toine  a&J 
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professorial  tribe  too  much ;  under  the  influence  of  socialistic 
criticisms  of  society  we  are  now  experiencing  the  reaction.  We 
shall  recuperate,  of  course  ;  and  then  art  will  again  recognize 
that  it  is  its  mission  to  portray  healthy,  active,  and  energetic 
life,  using  baseness  and  mendacity  simply  as  a  foil.  A  poem 
which  contemplates  and  portrays  the  base  for  its  own  sake 
must  ble  regarded  as  a  pathological  phenomenon,  and  can  only 
serve  as  a  means  of  spreading  disease.^ 

But  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  In  view  of  what  we  have 
said,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  pessimism  can  claim  to  be  a 
scientifically  proved  theory.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nothing 
but  an  expression  of  the  individual's  experiences  with  life  and 
man,  presented  in  the  form  of  universal  judgments.  The 
conclusion.  Life  is  worthless,  means,  when  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms :  It  did  not  yield  what  I  expected.  The 
proposition,  Men  are  worthless,  means :  Men  have  treated  me 
badly  ;  I  take  no  pleasure  in  them  and  do  pot  care  for  their 
welfare.  We  are  generally  inclined  to  express  our  individual 
experiences  in  the  form  of  universal  propositions.  A  parti- 
cular person  has  met  three  Englishmen  during  his  lifetime ; 
he  did  not  like  them ;  he  will  invariably  say  :  Englishmen  are 
unmannerly  or  crazy  people.  It  is  as  Spinoza  says  :  Et  dum 
iram  evomuntj  sapientes  videri  volunt. 

There  is  another  fact  which  encourages  men  to  form  univer- 
sal propositions  in  regard  to  the  baseness  of  life  and  mankind. 
There  is  something  quieting  and  consoling  in  the  thought. 
When  a  man  has  been  deceived  by  his  wife,  he  declares  that 
women  are  good  for  nothing.  When  a  writer  is  ignored  by 
fbe  public,  he  says  :  The  masses  have  never  been  able  to  tell 

'  If  I  interpret  the  play  correctly,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  aims  to  show— at  least 
it  does  show  —  how  a  great  soal  may  be  rained  by  constantly  attending  to  the 
mlgar  and  base.  Hamlet's  entire  life  is  devoted  to  the  detection  and  onmask- 
ing  of  eril,  to  the  analysis  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  low,  to  the 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  the  repulsive ;  and  the  paralysis  of  his  own  being  is 
the  result.  I  have  developed  this  idea  in  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
(May,  1889),  ffamUi,  Die  Tragddie  des  Pessimismus. 
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the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  It  intensifict 
our  pain  to  tell  ourselves  that  what  wc  have  suffered  is  an 
exception,  and  contrary  to  fate,  as  it  were ;  our  grief  is 
asMuaged  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  the  universal  lot.  Scbopen* 
huuer  made  a  theory  for  all  the  pains  he  suffered*  fur  those 
caused  by  women  and  by  men,  bv  street  aral»s  and  universitr 
professors.  His  pessimism  is  the  general  theory  of  his  imrtic- 
ubir  thcorii^s.  It  undoubtedly  hel|ied  him  to  endure  his 
sorrowrt.  Pessimism  was  his  household  remedy  against  his 
chronic  ill-humor  which  resulted  from  his  temperamental 
defect,  dyBcholia,  The  remedy  did  not  succeed  in  renioviug 
the  disi^ascy  but  it  acted  like  an  opiate,  it  assuaired  his  \mn. 
Wlio  does  not  use  it  in  the  same  wnv  occasionallv  ?  It  has 
another  pro[>erty :  it  (]uiets  the  eons(*ience.  The  universal 
pro|»osition  ac(|uits  the  ego,  so  to  s|N*ak.  If  I  were  tlic  only 
one  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  if  I  ulono  were  unable  to  grt 
along  with  men,  it  would  be  hard  to  di  iiy  that  not  the  otlirr*, 
but  that  1  mvHclf  wan  at  fault.  In  cum;,  however,  cvenr bod r 
nuM'ts  with  the  sumo  cx|K*rienrf*H,  tlH*n  thry  are  {K^rffCtlr 
natur.'iK  and  I  nm  nut  to  be  bhiiiird.  JH^sidrH,  1  am  in«*iin'*d 
to  think  th:it  tlie  numt  pronoimml  riruist  u^ually  runipiaiiu 
nioht  of  fifoisni.     II*'  aiMMisfM  oth<TH  of  et'ojnm   whm   tlin 

• 

rrfiis**  tu  it  ihI  tli«-mM'lvert  to  his  M'lli>li  dehin.H.  iitN*Cht*  i^icni* 
to  liiivr  lint ioiil  till*  Haiiie  thiii*^  :  h<*  fli'diraif-il  thi*  foll«i«;ni; 
liuiM  t'l  U:v  '*  ('p'trht't-monpTH"  (  ti rill*  itjiwjtr)  : 

I'uii'll!i  I  llMlIlT  •]lf*«-ll   l..l'lll«  n. 

!)••  ••  111  ati<«talVh  ru  u  >.  )iiii«  r/, 
1  ^i-«i  ri  r  i.Ih'Ii   Au.'t  It'  r.iijiii  'i 
l.t  •  rli«  It  '-li  r  ••  li.fi  !  'I  •  Ht  I  /. 

I.  T*'.*'  /  '*^  •/■j.-f/-y/.  *r'/"»^'/ii  »  *  >ir-/tim4  r,f  allUH  to  »h  w 
tliat  as  c.Mli/at.Mii  :h1*. :iiiri>>,  iiiaiik;n<l  iH-coiiir.n  iiiurr  a:.: 
iiitii*'  uuha{>p\  aii'l  lia«l.  ."^rliiiju'ithaui  r  !•  prrM'tit*,  hint'irA*^' 
pli;l<>!«'i[i|ii«*al  !••  oMiiii»iiii  i>ii  t)if  )'« «iMti:i<t ir  M«ii',  Kmiic.iM'iiu  «  :: 
the  iuorah"»t;r  •»-|i-  Tin*  f'»riiitr  :«*  \*ii*\  i»f  tt'lliiiir  u*  thai  •  v.!- 
•"I'ioii  tmiin  t*>  jK'iiuse  pain,  ulii!<-  tin*  lattiT  euipha»iics  tbr 
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other  aspect,  and  claims  that  ciyilization  tends  to  destroy 
morality. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pessimistic  view  of  history 
can,  in  a  certain  measure,  appeal  for  support  to  common- 
sense.  The  conception  of  historical  life  which  has  been  cur- 
rent among  European  nations  since  the  advent  of  Christianity 
follows  the  Jewish  myth,  and  places  perfection  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things.  The  original  state  of  the  human  race  was 
divided  between  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  Paradise. 
History  really  begins  with  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  end 
towards  which  it  is  moving  is  the  judgment  day.  Sin, 
misery,  and  corruption  will  continue  to  increase  until  they 
reach  their  maximum  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Antichrist,  and 
inaugurate  the  end  of  the  world.  —  The  Greeks,  too,  were 
familiar  with  this  conception  of  the  progress  of  human  his- 
tory. Hesiod  gives  expression  to  it  in  his  description  of  the 
ages  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  golden  age  and  ending 
witli  the  iron  age,  in  which  the  poet  complains  that  he  has 
been  condemned  to  live.  —  Perhaps  the  conception  may  be 
explained  psychologically.  The  temperament  of  old  age  is 
optimistic  in  reference  to  the  past.  The  old  man  is  unable 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  present ;  he  is  powerless  to  accom- 
plish anything,  and  seeks  the  cause  for  it,  not  in  himself,  but 
in  the  times,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  growing  worse  and 
worse.  The  past,  on  the  other  hand,  glows  with  the  memo- 
ries of  youth.  Old  age  is  the  bearer  of  historical  reminis- 
cences ;  from  it  the  young  receive  intelligence  of  the  past,  and 
are  taught  to  view  the  past  in  the  light  of  old  age.  The  ten- 
dency to  admire,  which  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  the  tendency 
to  believe  in  a  great  and  glorious  descent,  assist  in  the  pro- 
cess. Finally,  the  tendency  to  employ  history  as  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  preaching  has  the  same  eflfect.  Whoever,  for 
any  reason  or  other,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  loves  to 
humiliate  it  by  holding  up  to  it  the  picture  of  a  better  past. 

With  the  rise  of  historical  research,  the   splendor  with 
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which  legend  surrounded  the  be(pnniDgB  vanished.  The 
Bcientific  investigations  of  modern  times  haire  begun  to  throw 
light  u|Nm  the  real  past.  Asa  consequence,  our  historical  con- 
ceptions have  bet* n  completely  changed.  The  leaders  of  the 
seventeentli  century  transferred  the  golden  age  from  the  poi^t 
to  the  future,  an<l  the  eighteenth  century  systematized  the  new 
view,  ronoi.'iviuj;  histury  aH  a  steady  progress  frum  meagre 
betrinningrt  to  a  state  of  glorious  |H*rfecti(in,  which,  it  was 
8UppoH<*d,  would  Im.*  realized  in  the  |M*riod  of  Kniightcnment. 
Uousseau  inaugurated  a  reaction  airainst  the  optimistic  con- 
ception of  history.  Konianticism  created  the  notion  of  a  vim? 
and  [K.*rf(*et  primitive  race,  which  also  haunted  the  philosophy 
of  Scb^llIIlL^  Srho|>onhauer  too  is  a  genuine  child  of  Ri»mau- 
ticisiii  in  his  philosophy  of  history,  lie  alisolutely  fails  to 
see  a  elianire  for  tlie  lK*tter  in  historv  :  indeed  he  isinclini-d  t^ 
denv  tli.it  tliiTe  is  anv  logic  in  lii^iiirv  Tiic  namrs  and  cu»- 
tonis  change,  but  th<*  contents  of  the  play  remain  eternal Ij^ 
the  s;inir.  Only  in  one  rcs|M'Ct  diM>H  S«*liii|N>nhauer  find  uii- 
mist:ik:ilil(*  <".  !i!<-nr(*H  of  d«*velopniriit  :  pain  is  certainly  in- 
onii'»ii!L'.  l»iiiN  -s  .irr  tin'  h:ipj>ii'*«t,  «ir,  i;i(h<*r.  tin*  Ii-:ii4l  i.:. 
hapi*-  cp-adirt  ■« :  \\hil<-  in«Tf:iM'  nf  kiiowl<  •]:;«■  iii«-aiis  inert  ^^^ 

I    •   • 

of  >i»rpt\v  lor  ni-iii.      V"'  'tfj't  n'-it  nfiim,  'iu;f*f  it 'I'^rtm. 

II. *«  ir:tH>>iirt  I'lr  till-*  virw  iii.iv  )m>  M>iiiiiiari/i  d  oa  fMlI<i«ft. 
i  1  \  W  \\\\  tin'  iniTfa-^ih'/  roinpli\ity  ni  lis  nature,  a  rn  aliir" 
Ih  •'■lUi* -«  iii'i:*'  :ih<i  niM'i'  M'ii*%iti\i'  t-.  paiii.  Nnw,  i»vrry  at- 
vaii't'  ill  i*i\  ili/att'*ii  iipaiiri  a  luiiltipliratiiiii  «if  ii*  •  d;*  ui. . 
til'- n««'' ■"•arv  upmUn  •»{  hatisfvihir  llifiii.  IT  iiii,  u.^  en. I...- 
ti 'II  a<i\  aiii'i^,  •!•  r»ir*-.  nii.-«*-ry,  and  •!:->. ipp'i.ntni«'nt  in(*ri*a»*. 
(  J  »  \u''  !l./<-ii'-i-  d<  \i-l>ip.n,  and  man  ;^a:ns  au  iuhiLdit  int<i  tl.*. 
future.  Till'  an.inil  !.'*•  s  in  tip-  p:>-«int  ;  it  f<  t-ls  th«  |*:i.n 
thi*  ni'tnirnt  Mhli .     In  ■  a.-^--  tlj<   •  •n'i.':>>it^  •>!  lif<*  iHi-'im.-t' 

m 

iinfa^ii.'aMr.   .?   •!!•  H  M;ilntiir   r^  .lilv    t  \;.t  ri-ncinj  \\\r   vj«  ^:;. 
\*l..  ii   .1  -i.-i   n-if    f.ir«*M'«'.      Man   -•  •  •*  tl.«-  txiln  C'»!n:n;r  ::;■■:. 

■ 

li...i  :   If-    1     '  '  * '%  •.' 1   aj<'  an>i  <!•  idi  ;  l*  ai'   and    an\nt«     ..*' 
•A     !■  I  t  I  la.ii.  ai.  i  Tli»v  an-   um»  at«  r  lorlurr^  than  j'.i.ii  .!»•/* 
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Indeed,  the  fear  of  death  may  lead  to  suicide.  (3)  Man's  per- 
sonality is  doubled,  as  it  were ;  in  addition  to  his  real  self  he 
has  an  ideal  self.  The  ideal  ego  is  no  less  vulnerable,  no  less 
susceptible  to  pain,  than  the  real  ego.  Defeated  ambition, 
wounded  pride,  unrequited  love,  are  inexhaustible  sources  of 
torture ;  calumny  and  dishonor  wound  us  more  deeply  than 
bodily  hurts.  This  vulnerability  also  increases  with  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization ;  the  higher  the  stage  of  civilization,  the 
more  complex  society  grows,  and  the  more  dependent  men 

• 

become  upon  each  other.  The  higher  the  social  rank  of  an 
individual,  the  more  he  is  exposed  to  the  criticisms  of  others. 
How  unconcerned  the  peasant  lives  in  this  regard ;  and  how 
much  sorrow  falls  into  the  life  of  the  politician  and  author! 
(4)  In  still  another  respect  is  the  life  of  man  expanded, 
and  his  vulnerability  increased.  The  sympathetic  feelings 
develop,  and  he  now  feels  the  sorrows  of  others  as  well  as  his 
own.  The  animal  is  unaffected  by  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  its  companions,  while  even  the  brutal  man  sympathizes 
with  his  surroundings.  He  is  moved  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  those  he  loves,  and  so  dies  many  deaths.  And  the 
best  men  suffer  the  most :  in  addition  to  their  own  particular  ' 
sorrows  they  feel  the  universal  sorrows;  we  can  hardly 
imagine  great  and  good  men  without  a  trace  of  melancholy. 

These  statements  are  not  untrue,  but  they  are  onesided. 
Not  only  is  the  susceptibility  to  pain  increased:  sensibility 
is  intensified  in  both  directions.  Pleasures  as  well  as  pains 
become  more  manifold  and  intense.  We  undoubtedly  inter- 
pret  the  phenomena  of  bodily  life  correctly  when  we  assume 
that  vertebrates  suffer  more  violent  pains  than  invertebrates. 
The  tearing  of  the  body  of  a  worm  surely  causes  pain,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  compared  to  that  suffered,  say  by  a  dog, 
when  a  single  nerve  tract  is  severed.  It  is  also  unquestion- 
ably  true  that  the  pleasurable  feelings  aroused  in  a  dog  by 
the  chase  are  incomparably  more  intense  than  those  experi- 
jenced  by  the  rain  worm  in  searching  for  its  food. 
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We  must  therefore  supijlement  the  above  pessimiftie 
rciii*ctioii8  if  wo  would  reach  the  truth.  It  is  said:  (1)  As 
life  develoiiHy  needs  and  therefore  (Miins  increase.  Very  true ; 
but  the  means  of  satisfying  the  needs  also  increase.  To 
this  end  action  becomes  more  and  more  complex,  f^reater 
and  mon*  develo|>ed  powers  and  capacities  are  set  in  motion* 
and  as  a  conse(|uence  the  accompanying  pleasures  are  also 
hicreased.  Compare  the  life  and  activity  of  tin*  pn*historic 
inhabitants  of  our  roust,  who  have  left  the  traces  of  their 
existence  in  the  Ho-culled  KJbkhnmoddiw/mtj  with  the  life 
and  the  activity  of  the  iKmsiints  and  inechunicH,  the  fishenuen 
and  sailors,  who  at  prcHcnt  inhabit  the  same  regions.  We 
an*  sun^ly  juMilicd  in  saying  tliat  for  the  in(*n*aH**  of  trouble* 
want,  and  wretchedness  in  their  lives,  there  has  lN*en  a  eorrp-> 
8{N>nding  increase  of  pleasure  in  their  work  and  its  results. 
I  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  the  iiiercaHo  in  pleasure  excc<*ds 
th«*  increase  in  |)ain:  this  may  l>e  so,  but  it  cannot  lie  proved. 
Ihit  it  is  surely  just  as  hard  to  pn»ve  the  reverne. 

(2)  It  is  h«'ld  that  the  fear  and  anxirty  rausiMl  by  the  pn*- 
vinioii  Iff  flit  IIP'  pain  iiierruHi'K  pain.  IihIimmI.  if  all  pain* 
roiisirtted  mrp'lv  in  moniriitiirv   frflinirs,  th«'v  would    u*>X   U' 

•  *  « 

hard  to  lM»ar;  privatjoim,  nnrrnwH,  and  vxm  phyniiMl  |>ain» 
oppn^sR  lis  no  lMT:nmi»  tlifv  an*  rrirard«*d  an  tlir  U*L'innin;?  of  a 
lonir  serif's.  Itiit  plfasiiren,  too,  owe  their  n^al  human  ehar- 
ortrr  riml  worth  tn  tip-  fa^t  that  they  an*  antii*ip:it«*i|  by  b  »f«f ; 
aii'l  we  niav  sav  that  tbr  human  lnTirt  in  not  ho  unhar>p:!r 
ri»nHtiti!t»M|  ;m  to  h**  ni'tn*  Hnnerptilil*'  \n  f«*ar  than  to  b««t"'. 
T«'mjK»nim'T:t-  'liff'-r:  but  |M»r!iapH  our  exf"'etati«ins  «»f  th^ 
fufiiri-  ar*'  fiU'ii-d  bv  b«»|N»  ni'»ri'  i»ffi  ii  tbnii  hv  f^ar.  An! 
jM'rbaiis  fii«'tii'»r\  is  a  still  '/n*:it«'r  faNifhT.  if  vi»u  plf.iw*. 
than  lioiM,  ill  L'iv!iij  u^  a  <"li«i'iful  vitw  **i  I  (••  Tbr  b-tpp> 
nTi<i  i•^^tMl  •!  ^  '.vliii'b  w«'  b:i\«'  HiM'iit  lin«,r«T  in  inrmor\  :i»  i 
fiourcf  iif  I-!.  i».ii»i' :  n.iv.  m*'niMrv  idfali/«*s  tbi»in  :  it  nt".:t' •* 
tb»'  pirtii*-!'  \i\  r»'in«i\*ii/  till-  iMU'l'Ms.iUf  :iM*l  •r»*tu*'^:iiL*  • '• 
ni<-ntH   \(hirh  an-  Hrliiniu  uantiiit;  in   realitv.     PavK,  on  iK^* 
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other  hand,  which  were  full  of  misery  and  struggle,  sorrow 
and  care,  lose  their  sting  in  memory  ;  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a 
good  is  transformed  into  a  mild,  tender  sadness ;  the  remem- 
brance of  miseries  and  troubles  endured  fills  us  with  pride : 
dim  meminiase  juvabit,  —  so  the  Roman  poet  consoles 
the  heavy-laden.  Are  not  autobiographies  almost  always 
biodicies  ? 

Die  Freuden  bluhn  mir  noch, 
Die  Leiden  sind  erblichen.^ 

(3)  As  for  the  pains  caused  by  hurts  to  the  ideal  self,  we 
may  also  say  that  they  are  supplemented  by  the  pleasures  which 
result  from  the  recognition  we  receive  from  others,  and  from  the 
successful  struggle  for  the  prize  bestowed  upon  merit.  And 
could  the  higher  human  functions  ever  have  been  developed 
if  men  did  not  strive  after  honor  and  distinction  ?  We  may 
also  call  to  mind  that  human  nature  possesses  a  cure  against 
ideal  wounds.  Injury  and  neglect  make  us  proud,  and  pride 
heals  pain.  Schopenhauer  had  ample  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing this  truth  in  his  own  case. 

(4)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pains  which  arise  from 
sympathy :  they,  too,  are  supplemented  by  the  pleasures  which 
arise  from  our  participation  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  others. 
If  we  may  believe  an  old  proverb,  sympathy  with  the  lot 
of  others  has  a  very  favorable  eflfect  upon  the  happiness  of 
the  parties  concerned :  Geteilter  Schmerz  ut  halber  Schmerz  ; 
geteilU  Freude  ist  doppelte  Freude  ;  *  which  would  make  a  four- 
fold ficain. 

To  sum  up :  As  civilization  advances,  the  sorrows  and  the 
pleasures  prow  in  extensity  and  in  intensity.  Does  the  pleas- 
ure exceed  the  pain  ?  Historical  optimism  confidently  asserts 
that  the  progress  of  history  increases  happiness.  Pessimism 
with  equal  confidence  sets  up  the  counter-claim  that  it  in- 
creases sorrow.     I  regard  both  assertions  as  equally  incapable 

1  Buckert. 

3  A  divided  pain  is  half  a  pain ;  divided  pleasure  is  double  pleasure. 
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of  pr<K>f.  Hoth  of  them  may  be  made  verj  plausible  by 
rhetorical  argumenlB,  but  there  is  really  no  way  of  definitely 
deciding  the  matter.  One  thing  alone  seema  certain  to  me, 
that  aa  sensibility  increases,  sorrows  and  pleasures  become 
more  intense.  In  the  same  ratio  ?  Perhaps.  Hut  this  would 
not  mean  that  the  sum-total  of  the  pains  and  the  pleasures, 
considered  nnd  added  as  negative  and  jiositivo  (|uantities, 
always  ecpial  tf>  zrm.  I  rather  incline  to  the  view  that,  just 
health  and  normal  forms  are  more  common  than  disease  and 
malformutioiirt,  ploasure  is  more  common  than  pain.  But  let 
me  re(N'at:  We  cannot  measure  and  add  the  feeling  or  their 
intensitiert.  Nav,  I  U'lievc  that  if  anv  one,  with  a  %'iew  to 
gathcrin;r8tatisticH,  were  to  ask  particular  individuals  whether 
they  f<*lt  pain  or  plraHun*  at  that  (larticular  moment,  lie  would 
freqiiently  receive  the  answer:  I  havf  not  paid  any  attention 
to  tlir  matter;  and  if  he  were  to  ijerrtist  in  i liter rogatiui;  his 
subjects,  he  would  l>e  told:  I  really  do  not  know  myself  — 
which  would  plainly  show  that  they  did  not  attribute  the  im- 
portaiirr  to  pleaHun*  and  pain  which  liedoniKtir  and  {N'ssimislic 
(ihiIi*sopli(TH  aHcrilif  to  thciu. 

r>.  I^'i  iu«*  h:iv  a  fi'W  W'inU  in  rfffmiri*  t<>  ih'*  moraliii!.'' 
ph:isi*  of  lilntoriral  )ii'ssiniisin,  which  Houh.simh  pn*af*li«*ii  u.th 
aurli  inip:is'«iiiiii'il  rI«M(iii'nro  «iiiriiii;  th«*  Kicoihl  half  «»f  th«-  Ia!»t 
Cfiitui\.  lit'  rru'ar«ls  tin*  priniiti\f  ntatr  of  uiiu  :is  n  •ttatf  «.•! 
iitn<H*i'iH*i'  iiii'l  virtue,  from  whirh  rivili/utiiin  i**  ilfviatiiiir  m*'^' 
ami  ni'»r«-.  Th'*  iiran-r  wr  a|ipriiarh  tin*  Mritrinal  Rlaii*.  tl-* 
niorr  iiurir\  an<l  virtue  we  timl.  Thi-sf  virtut*i«  ma  v.  ;n 
U'>u<***iMU*'«  ujijiii'iiu  still  In'  foiniil  aniuiiL'  slicpherdH  an<! 
iH'a*i:iiit.>^ :  ui-  ninll  Hf«'k  for  tlit'in  in  \ain  in  rarisiin  !i<»c;«-tt.' 
at  till-  r.iiirt  of  \*.  iH.iilli's,  In  hi.-^  r«-!rl»ratiMl  ni:iiili*n  w^irk.  ::j 
«hitli  \i»  •l;Ht'u»*H»  .,  till-  qiirsti'in  ulii'tJHT  thf  n-vival  of  iicuiii'*' 
and  Ittti-r'^  has  «''iiiriiiiitrd  ati\  thiiiu' tn  piirltv  ninraU.  h«*  ;««  i<* 
rhiu'd  to  M'«-k  th*-  •aiiM-.H  of  moral  ihcav  in  thi*  dc\rltipni«'nl  ••! 
tin*  sri«*nces  an«l   the  artA.      A  hecoihi  '(iifstion.  pro|)uM*<l    bi 
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the  Academy  of  Dijon,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  inequal- 
ity among  men,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  modify  his  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  development  of  social  classes  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  moral  decay.^  As  civilization  advances, 
so  we  may  summarize  his  views,  differences  arise  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  masters  and  servants ; 
and  thus  human  nature,  which  is  fundamentally  good,  deterio- 
rates. On  the  one  side  arise  the  lordly  vices :  haughtiness, 
arrogance,  and  cruelty.  Social  differentiation  likewise  tends 
to  destroy  our  natural  judgments  of  value.  Tiie  natural  value 
of  things  consists  in  their  satisfying  genuine  needs.  In  society 
a  conventional  value  takes  tiie  place  of  the  natural  one ; 
things  are  prized  in  so  far  as  they  confer  social  distinction. 
Diamonds  and  pearls  have  no  natural  value,  or,  perhaps,  only  a 
trivial  one  as  ornaments.  In  society,  however,  they  are  higiily 
prized  as  marks  of  wealth  and  nobility ;  they  owe  their  value 
to  the  fact  that  others  do  not  possess  them.  So  knowledge 
receives  a  conventional  value  in  society ;  under  the  name  of 
culture  it  confers  social  distinction.  But  such  knowledge  is 
not  the  same  as  that  which  is  really  valuable  for  life.  That 
knowledge  has  true  worth  which  makes  its  possessor  wiser  or 
more  prudent.  Culture  and  learning  often  do  the  opposite  ; 
they  suppress  healthy  common-sense  and  natural  power  of 
judgment.  In  the  same  way  polite  manners  and  good  form 
usurp  the  position  which  belongs  to  virtue  alone.  Thus  false- 
hood and  semblance  corrupt  the  life  of  society.  Nous  avans 
de  Thonneur  sans  vertu^  de  la  raison  sans  sagesse^  et  du  plaisir 
sans  bonheur:  thus  Rousseau's  Contrat  Social  sums  up  his 
opinion  of  the  culture  and  enlightenment  of  his  age,  in  one 
of  those  epigrams  which  leave  such  a  vivid  impression  upon  the 
memory. 

These  statements,  again,  are  not  untrue,  but  they  are  one- 
sided. Civilization,  with  its  accompanyinir  social  differentia- 
tion, undoubtedly  creates  new  perversities  and  vices,  but  it  also 

1  [Di$eour$  sur  Ponrpne  et  lefnndement  de  Vin^gcditi parmi  lea  hommes,  1754.] 
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produces  new  Tirtues.  There  are  lordlj  Tirtues  as  well  as 
vices:  courage,  magnanimity,  self-control,  dignitj,  circunH 
spection,  benevolence.  And  servants,  too,  have  their  virtiirs 
as  well  OS  their  vices:  lovaltv,  devotion,  fuithfulncas.  When 
Iiiri  social  |K)sition  corresfionds  to  the  natural  endowments  of  a 
man,  whrn  every  man  takes  the  place  for  which  his  natural 
cu|iacities  fit  him,  there  can  be  no  more  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  character,  and  l>oth  sides  will  regard 
the  relation  as  a  happy  one.  Just  as  little  n*SHon  have  we  to 
believt*  that  the  commodities  which  civilization  produces  have 
mrrciv  an  artificial  value.  Scivnci*  and  art  surelv  iMniiw-is 
natural  and  genuine  worth,  even  tliou^di  |»iTverse  forms  of 
pedantry  and  {iseudo-culture  are  not  infnN|Ufnt  :  nor  have  the 
commodities  produced  and  made  acc(*ssible  by  trade  and  com- 
merce mere  artificial  value.  —  ItouHSoau^s  dream  of  a  happy 
and  inn«K.*ent  state  of  nature  iN^lonirs  to  the  pant;  it  is  the 
dream  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.:  it  dtK*8  not  refiirt  s 
real  world  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  or  among  the 
Indians,  but  repn*M*nts  the  exact  op|»o8iteof  tlie  nociety  »hirb 
dreamnl  it.  Contact  with  nnrivilized  |K'ophH  never  n'^eaU  tl»r 
proud  and  Hinc«'re,  the  virtuous  and  bnppy  navages  «lio  arr 
mentioned  in  the  noveU  of  the  eighteenth  rentiiry.  J.  S  MiA 
hiiMh,  in  an  ensav  (ht  Xafure,  that  no  remarkable  huD.:.n 
quality  i^  a  luitural  endowment,  but  tb**  renult  r»f  eivjlixati' n 
CouniL'i*,  \i'racity,  rlennlinenH,  m-lf-rimirol,  iuHtire«  I- ne»«»- 
lenre  an*  arquired  rbaraeteriHtieH ;  fear,  ni«ntiarity.  tiltbinrM« 
inteiii|iiT:inre,  brutality.  selfmhneKM, —  tlnne  an*  tb«  rbaractrr- 
istirji  wbit'b  impartial  observers  discover  in  the  phyRi(»fni«ioiJ 
iif  tin*  Kavriifi*. 

Sli:ill  we,  tben.sav  that  tb«*  race  L'n»ws  more  ni<»ral  as  ciiil- 
i7;ilii>n  :i'l\:in«'i-»  ?  I  Hbould  not  lieny  it.  but  biHtoriral  |«  *^.- 
niinm  ntiirbt  briiiir  ftoinf  (Hiwi'rful  arirumeiit**  tf»  Iw-ar  airi.i>t 
Miirn  \i«'W.  It  may  In-  tbat  tb*-  nneivili/t-.J  il.tnut  |MifiM*^«  tli- 
virtuen  refi-rrt-ij  to,  b'lt  tbey  aUo  laek  tbe  vii-»'H  «if  rjvili/atj««o 
If  we  |i>»k  ut  the  ('!ini:hal  life  fit   a  Kuro|M*an  metni^Mil.^.   -r 
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peer  into  the  secrets  which  hide  behind  the  name  of  polite 
society,  and  which  the  writers  most  popular  with  that  class 
are  so  fond  of  divulging,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  the 
vices  of  the  savage  are  childish  pranks  compared  with  the 
subtle  forms  of  repulsive  pleasure,  deceitful  malice,  and  utter 
baseness  to  be  found  there.  —  Can  we  say  that  these  are 
unfortunate  exceptions;  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a 
greater  gain  on  the  side  of  virtue  than  on  the  side  of 
vice  ?  How  hopeless  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  prove  such  an 
assertion  may  be  seen  by  asking  a  concrete  question :  Are  the 
Germans  of  the  new  Empire  better  or  worse,  morally  con- 
sidered, than  the  Germans  of  the  Aufkldrung^  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Crusades,  or  of  the  days  of  Hermann?  —  All  that 
can  be  said  with  certainty  in  this  connection  is,  again,  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  moral  differentiation.  Just  as  the 
pains  and  pleasures  are  growing  in  intensity,  the  virtues  and 
vices  are  becoming  greater  and  more  specific.  Animals,  we 
might  say,  stand  at  the  zero-point ;  they  are  neither  good  nor 
bad.  Moralization  begins  with  humanization.  In  the  lower 
stages  the  differences  are  insignificant,  the  individuals  resem- 
ble each  other,  they  are  exemplars  which,  on  the  whole,  express 
the  genus  in  the  same  way.  As  civilization  advances,  indi- 
vidualization increases;  good  and  evil  stand  out  in  greater 
relief.  The  masses,  to  be  sure,  do  not  rise  beyond  a  colorless 
mean  ;  they  have  good  as  well  as  evil  impulses.  But  in  par- 
ticular personalities  good  and  evil  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  deep  and  reverent  love,  self-sacrific- 
ing loyalty,  passionate  devotion  to  truth  and  justice ;  on  the 
other,  complete  and  total  depravity.  Nevertheless,  nothing 
prevents  us  from  believing  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil 
in  the  world,  that  the  evil,  as  the  abnormal,  is  the  less  fre- 
quent. One  thing  alone  seems  undeniable,  and  that  is  that 
the  contrasts  are  becoming  more  marked.  And  perhaps  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case.  Just  as,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  myth,  the  natural  world  began  with  the  separation 
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the  drama  be  more  thun  disconnected  fragments;  we  expect 
tlicm  to  make  a  rational  whole,  in  which  each  particular  ele- 
ment shall  have  its  teleologically  necessary  place.  We  expcd 
a  similar  connection  and  progress  in  history.  The  particu* 
lar  evf*nts  and  tlir  particular  actors  numt  not  merely  form  a 
diHcnnncctcHl  aggregate  or  succession,  hut  a  natural  and  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  re|»eatcdly  |M)intod  out,  vt 
cannot  reveal  the  logical  connection  in  the  hist«iry  u( 
humanity,  us  wo  can  interpret  a  drama,  and  show  how  the 
different  |)arts  necessarily  follow  from  the  idea  of  the  whole; 
this  would  l)e  the  business  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Ikit 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge  the  Pytliagon*an  maxim  that  tii^l 
alone  has  philoHophy  is  particularly  applicable.  We  human 
beings  look  at  history  as  the  multitude,  according  to  (roethe, 
look  at  a  (ilay  ;  they  see  the  particular  <H:currences  and  sre 
pleased  with  the  constant  change  of  scene,  but  tliey  do  not 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  So  our  historical  ■cience 
brings  totrether  a  lot  of  fragments ;  but  the  master  who  will 
form  tlieni  into  a  whi»le,  who  will  rethink  the  divine  th«»uirht 
of  the  lii.'^tory  of  hiiiiiunity  nnil  n'w*'  it  t'\preHHi«»n,  has  n«>t 
yet  ap|N>anMi,  and  uill  |Mrh:ipH  n«'\«r  upiNar.  (hilv  m-ca- 
sion:il!v  iln  we  avvm  to  .hi'c  rational  eninH  i'fii»ii4.  Tlii«  mn 
stP'tiiftle-ii  our  faith  that  there  is  a  iiiii\trsal  ri*:if««m  fo-r- 
vadinir  til*'  utiiwrM*,  wbirli  eoniiMneH  tin-  ili-iiifiitrt  nf  hi>»t<>n- 
rai  lift*  aceiiiiiitii;  to  an  inner  n<ri  H^itv.  I  **.iiii  aUtvt*  tliat 
aiitMiiiirjr:i|-ir.ts  w«t«*  iisuall\  liiip«i;i*irs.  If  r\rr  liiiman:t\ 
uriti'-.  its  aiitiiliiMirntpliv  at  the  em)  nf  its  tlavs.  n-plfte  thi^u^Hi 
it   max    Im-  with  ai-eiMints  nf   uurk   ati«l  strnu"jl<'.  niiMTr   and 

m 

failure.  It  Mill,  ui'  U'Iif\t>,  In*  a  iii'MJ.i-v  :iiiil  a  t)i«'«N|ii-\  .1 

W  .ir  -ii  )i  •!•  •  ri'rhtrn  ^^  •  ."•  *  woM  )h  » ■.••! 

•  ;\v.:.Ari,t.  A  i:^'  ,u    *  /....•    .    .  /         i-ir  11    .'^j*i  vn    \  ::• 
^t^■  i»-!if  ••.   Uin   :  .  ^t■■nll  I'rirf-   •  *  »v    \n      *^*  ai- ■   I  ••••If:,:   #•-»•.•. 

./rt    Xffit  *#■..;.!      ..'"t  I  }  I  ./I    tr    III    II   :.ii  .  I..-.raM    .  an-I   KajU. /%aj  h.i;  .«  it* 
J  Kr  ^\f   'I'f    ;  I'll*    —  Iki 


CHAPTER  IV 


[  EVIL,  THE  BAD.  AND  THEODICr> 


I  are  not  in  favor  id  our  timeB.     We  derive 

):  from  the  analytical  contemplation  of  evil  and 

fthe  nature  which  producea  it.    NeverthelflBa,  I 

I  to  make  the  untimely  attempt  to  justify  the 

jrld.     Of  course,  we  cannot  prove  that  the  world 

t  absolutely  good,  or  even  that  it  is  the  best  of 

-  we  do  not  know  much  of  the  absolute  or 

but  we  can  endeavor  to  say  what  it  is  for  ««. 

I  my  opinion,  be  shown  tliat  the  universe,  as 

illy  adapted  to  our  nature.    It  supplies  us  with 

[ditions  of  growth,  furnishes  our  capacities 

teary  taakS;  and  gives  to  our  life,  if  only  we 

I  and  beautiful  content.     We  could  not,  being 

jbave  any  use  for,  or  tolerate,  a  world  differently 

I  Whoever  regards  this  as  self-evident,  holding 

;  no  less  than  the  organism  of  every  animal 

jtited  to  its    environment,  may  dismiss  all  dis- 

■ning  the  evil  as  superfluous.    I  desire  to  add, 

k  the  evil  in  the  world  can  be  justified  only  in  a 

It  will  always  be  impossible  to  point  out  the 

Kssity  of  a  particular  evil  in  a  particular  case, 

Injp  of  the  stoics,  P]otiiiiu,Angiut[ne;  alio  Spinoza,  TVartafiw 
i  TVwfi'cA  ;  Kant,  Stiigion  innarhalb  der  Orenxtn  dor  Uonrr 
In  AbboR),  Vber  dai  Mi—liagttt  oBtr  piilii*aphuchtn 
ndieft ;  J.  Miiller.  Dit  Lehrt  con  drr  Silnde  ;  HiifTdine,  Elliilc, 
B5m  ;  Rmiw,  EtMii,  J}  13,  18 :  PbdImo,  IntrodueliiM  to  Phil- 
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just  as  physics  cannot  explain  the  causal  necessity  of  ererr 
particular  movement.  But  it  may  be  shown  that  homaa 
historical  \\fe  with  all  the  truly  valuable  elements  it  contAins, 
as  a  rule,  demands  the  very  conditions  under  which  it  actually 
exists.  Take  away  all  evils,  and  you  abolish  life  itself.  Evil 
remains  evil,  Uitne  the  less,  and  bad,  bad,  but  they  are  not  thinp^ 
that  ou^ht  absolutely  not  to  be.^  They  must  be,  not  for  their 
own  sake,  however,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  Yet  it  cannoc 
be  denied  that,  however  we  may  look  at  the  matter,  our  think- 
inK  iB  confronted  with  (peculiar  diflficulttes.  We  are,  in  a  meas- 
ure, com|ielIed  to  form  the  notion  of  a  life  that  is  wholly  frrr 
from  evil,  but  every  attempt  to  ^ve  it  concrete  exprrasioD 
fails.  The  kin^^dom  of  (tod  and  eternal  blessedness  are  trao- 
scirndent  concepts. 

:2.  It  is  customary  to  distin^ruish  lietween  |>hysical  and 
moral  evils.  Wr  may  sulxlivide  the*  former  according  as 
thev  are  caused  bv  nature  outside  of  us  or  bv  the  uatarr 
within  us. 

To  tin*  firrtt  class  belong  all  the  thin^  in  nature  which 
o|i|Km«*  th«'  uimmIs  and  wiH)u*H  of  man  :  tlu*  barrenness  of  thi- 
Hoil,  uhirh  rMiidi'muH  a  iK*o|iIe  to  abject  |Mi\iTty.  i'xtn-m»-  cl:* 
niutit*  r(»niliti<>ns,  nppri'Ksivf  lirut  or  M-vi-rr  c<*ld,  uhirh  d^arf 
tin'  vitiil  |Miwi*rs;  »Ih<i  all  tliimr  tnifortiinatt*  ar«-idt*ntii  which 
(|«*Htri»v  th«*  fviiitH  of  la)N»r  anil  rnilaii^er  life:  fl(»-Ml»  aud 
dronjJits,  wliirb  ruin  tin*  mps,  li^'htniiiiTH  which  <'«m»uxzM- 
hiiM-#-%.  «-:irt)i(iiiak«*H  which  uvrrtum  citiiM. 

All  tviln  of  tljirt  kiipl  niav  Ik*  einbrac-ii  niid»*r  a  rMmm**!: 
ht:i«l  tlM-v  thwart  inir  plaiirt  t»r  piir|H»M*s.  I^'t  us  fir»t  c.-n- 
hi»l«T  th'-  nMriiril  inijHi|iiii»iifH.  It  in  ''aHv  tn  «v  that  the:' 
rmiM  }m>  ipi  a<'ti<>ii  aii'l  |iiir|»<iiif  uitlpiiit  tlirm.  All  wi»rk.  aJ 
r".\  ili/at :  III.  rMiiHi-.tH  in  iivi-f  loinliiiT  '•iu'li  «»bfita<'l#-*.  If  th*" 
fi.lil^  •:•!'!■'!  Inrvi-*.*-*  nf  tlit  ir  ••wii  a«'c«inl.  if  thi*  fi»r«-»tii  jr  - 
dufitj  :iii  :ifMifiJ;iiii-«'   ••f   :ill   fnut'*,  tlii-p-  UiHild  In»   n*»  a;:r-.''i:'.- 
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ture  or  horticulture;  if  the  climate  were  always  absolutely 
suited  to  the  comforts  of  mankind,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
houses  ;  if  tools  of  all  kinds  grew  upon  trees,  or  shoes  fell  from 
heaven  once  a  year,  we  should  need  no  trades,  —  we  shoitld 
be  living  in  Utopia.  What  distinguishes  the  real  world  from 
such  a  dreamland  is  the  obstacles  and  the  labor  made  neces- 
sary by  them.  Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  our  own  world  is 
more  adapted  to  our  nature,  constituted  as  it  is,  than  Utopia. 
As  for  the  extraordinary  calamities,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  have  the  same  effect :  floods  teach  us  the  art  of  dike- 
building  ;  hailstorms,  the  art  of  insurance ;  earthquakes,  the 
art  of  public  aid.  Of  course,  we  cannot  prove  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  his  misfortune  was  necessary  and  good  for  him  in 
a  particular  case ;  nor  would  the  attempt  to  do  so  meet  with 
a  favorable  response.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  advise  him 
and  help  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  troubles.  And  perhaps 
he  may  at  some  future  time  see  the  evil  in  a  new  light.  An 
evil  that  has  been  overcome  through  one's  own  exertions  and 
with  outside  help  is  not  only  no  longer  an  evil,  but  has  been 
transformed  into  a  genuine  blessing,  upon  which  the  memory 
loves  to  linger.  Who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  made  the 
discovery  that  time  transforms  evils  into  blessings  ? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  evils  which  are  peculiar  to 
human  nature,  all  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  body  and 
soul.  We  can  imagine  a  body  that  is  much  more  capable  of 
resisting  all  kinds  of  harmful  influences,  one  whose  strength 
and  endurance  is  greater,  than  our  own.  We  can  likewise 
imagine  an  intellect  that  far  surpasses  human  intelligence, 
one  that  is  not  forced  to  wrest  every  advance  in  knowledge 
from  error,  prejudice,  and  superstition.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion  we  reached  above : 
the  increase  of  power  has  the  same  effect  as  the  decrease  of 
impediments;  the  former  would  lead  to  Utopia.  We  prize 
the  products  of  the  soil  because  we  have  acquired  them  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow.     We  sliould  not  prize  truth  as  we  do  if  it 
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were  to  fall  into  our  lapn  without  any  effort  on  our  part.  The 
Pater  Srraphicu9  at  the  end  of  Fautt  speaks  of  bis  ejea  as 
**  organs  of  the  earthlj  sphere.'*  This  holds  of  our  entire 
nature  ;  it  is  adapted  to  the  universe  and  the  earth,  and  hence 
the  latter  are  adapted  to  our  feelings  and  volitions.  Other 
creatures  ni:iy  require  other  organs:  ours  are  suited  to  our 
tasks.  What  was  said  a)>ove  of  accidental  misfortunes  may 
also  be  said  of  those  whicii  dwarf  our  nature  and  our  powen. 
of  disease  and  intirmity  and  blindness  and  other  organic  de- 
fects. I>isease  lias  produced  the  art  of  medicine  and  the 
science  of  the  iMxly  and  of  life  ;  it  educates  the  patient  and  his 
surniundiiipi,  it  wanis  and  imfiels  him  to  economize  his  vital 
powers,  it  is  the  great  scho«>l  of  patience.  n*sigiiation,  tender 
love,  and  mercy,  qualities  which  are  valuable  not  only  in  time 
of  sickm»HM.'  Similarly,  blindness  and  deafness  give  to  man 
new  and  unusuallv  ditlicult  problems  to  solve ;  but  ther  therebv 
awaken  new  |)owers  ami  invent  new  aids.  An  ingenious 
legend  deprives  Homer  of  the  light  of  bis  eyes,  roerely  tu 
endow  him  with  a  more  brilliant  light.  Nur  ran  we  prove  in 
this  eiiHO  tliJii  rviTv  ♦•\il  is  invarialily  n«Tcssary  to  devclufi* 
ment  and  rdiication,  but  we  mav  sav  here  an  In^fore  that  it  is  h\ 
nature  titled  fur  hiu'Ii  a  |itir|KiH4\  and  that  it  is  a  gotMl  for  him 
who  turns  it  to  itoimI  ae«*iHint.  At  all  rvnitK.  it  is  wise  t-»  in- 
tiTpp't  it  HO,  til  n»ir:inl  evil  a?*  n'liiri*»im  f:iith  n^iranl*  it,  as  » 
trial  iiiti-inliii  fur  our  lahatiim.  And  wt*  nni-tt  aUo  |i*arii  from 
faith  till*  It'HHOii  f)f  iiitMJcsty.  and  not  claim  to  understand  th* 
ctiiinretioii  }ittu-cfn  evil  and  Hal  vat  ion  in  partieiilnr  easr« 
Oniv  ill  n  •/••tPTal  wav  ran  we  iind<*rHtaiiil  that  evils  ar**  n«< 
onlv   real.  I»iit  ?ifr«»HHarv,  ti-lfulu'/ieally  n«wenRarv. 

'*Th*-  lijlit  •l«i\«*  iiiiiiliiii:  tlit»  air  in  lier  tliirbt  and  fivI;nL' 

t«>  thf*  r*'*-r.t  L'^'At  M.ir*  ■•>  t* -It  «!••  tiii\  'rt'r^  if>«  "at  t^at  thr  \\\rm  .^f  i»  f* 
j[w---t-If  }\\^%  **rn  •a««"l  iSniiich  Wii  Ml  'fiirn  ;•  \)i^  !.*•*.  ttiprii\  S«»  ir-af<a  of  («<•* 
tiiiii  hiir  *«•  I.  I -'^  M,  o,^  var«.  *i»i  ^if-^n  »^  «ti  ^t  I*r  Hrtfikniaiiii  in  a  Sr««i:f«! 
•••■4»   iti.'kw-'iL   i-'iM-'fl   '*   I    mtiiti-   \Vf-*^r      /•"»•■  A -*••  •#*»  •»f'"    4*^    ••k.- 
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its  resistance,  might  perhaps  imagine  that  she  could  succeed 
much  better  in  a  vacuum."  Thus  Kant  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity of  the  facts  of  experience  for  the  activity  of  our  under- 
standing. In  the  same  way,  the  will  needs  the  resistance  of 
the  object,  evil :  there  can  be  no  action  without  resistance,  no 
happiness  without  obstacles.  ^^  Pure  "  happiness,  like  pure 
truth,  exists  for  God  alone.  We  need  the  additional  impetus 
of  ignorance  and  error,  of  opposition  and  evil. 

8.  But  could  not,  and  should  not,  at  least,  moral  evil,  the 
bad,  have  been  left  out  ? 

I  believe  we  must  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  curi- 
ous though  it  may  sound.  Moral  evil,  too,  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  teleologically  necessary.  If  it  were  wholly  eliminated, 
human  historical  life  would  lack  an  indispensable  element. 
Moral  evil  appears  in  two  fundamental  forms,  as  sensuality 
and  selfishness.  The  former  embraces  all  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  which  result  when  reason  and  morality  surrender  the 
control  of  life  to  particular  sensuous  impulses :  intemperance, 
dissipation,  indolence,  frivolousness,  cowardice.  Selfishness 
is  the  root  of  the  vices  which  threaten  the  welfare  of  the 
surroundings:  avarice,  injustice,  malice,  haughtiness.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  exterminating  evil  in 
either  form  without  at  the  same  time  striking  at  the  good. 
The  virtues  of  the  first  class,  prudence,  perseverance,  cour- 
age, all  presuppose  the  existence  of  sensuousness  as  a  medium 
of  resistance.  Without  the  sensuous  man's  fear  of  sensuous 
pain  or  evil,  there  would  be  no  courage,  without  the  stimulus 
of  pleasure,  no  moderation  ;  hence  without  potential  badness, 
no  virtue,  that  is,  no  human  virtue.  The  virtues  of  the  angels 
mav  be  of  a  different  type,  but  we  can  form  no  notion  of 
them.  So,  too,  the  social  virtues  presuppose  the  natural  self- 
ishness of  the  sensuous  man :  without  this  there  would  be  no 
virtues  of  justice  and  benevolence  in  their  particularly  human 
form ;  they,  too,  possess  an  element  of  self-denial. 

But  not  only  is  the  potential  evil  in  our  own  nature  an  in- 
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dispensable  means  of  realizing  the  good,  but  the  actual  eril 
outside  of  us  is  tlie  same  :  in  battling  against  it  virtue  grovs 
strong.  Injustice  arouses  in  the  s|>cctator  or  victim  the  idea 
of  the  right  and  the  sense  of  justice ;  falseluKxl  and  deceit 
make  truth  and  veracity  valuable ;  cruelty  and  malice  form 
the  foil  for  kindness  and  nobility  of  soul.  In  a  poem  entitled 
My  Teaehert^  Robert  Ilammerling  brings  out  the  thought  that 
we  first  become  conscious  of  the  true  worth  of  goodness 
through  evil.' 

All  the  great  heroes  of  humanity  became  what  th«*y  wrrv 
only  by  struggling  with  evil.  The  sentence  and  excrutiou  of 
Socrat<*s  gave  his  life  the  pn>|NT  setting.  Jesus  had  ti>  be 
glorified  by  death.  He  hiniHcIf  tells  us  ho  :  *^  Ought  not 
Chrirtt  to  have  suiTered  these  things  and  to  enter  into  hit 
glory  ?  **  Nothing  in  this  world  so  moves  the  heart  of  man, 
nothing  has  orouMMl  gn*ater  reven*nee  ami  has  given  greater 
consolation  to  humanity  than  the  picture  of  the  C^rucified  tine. 

*  I  qvcHe  a  few  linm   (mm   th«*  \mtfni,  whi«-h  wm  fHililisbnl  in  lb*  > 
/«iu/*<-Ar   IhiktuHij   <!••••'.«► 

Von  weni  ich  M'lAt  m-ih  li  rntr  '     Vnii  ilfti  I.ui;nrrti. 

I>«li  Ilt-IK  hl>  rii.  Srhniriililrrii.  I><>p}M'l/iiii^ii;t  II. 

Klaift«'h!ir.>'!i-rii  hip!  >kaii'i.»!«:c«i  lii>  I.N-i.jtt);iTii. 

Ni<  111  ii>iii<l«-r  \"U  riiaiila>t' ti.  I'lirn**  n  !r«  •  hKlmi. 

Si  h  •iifartfTri-.  i;«*«  k«  itiiAft*  n  I  .1**  1'  ■]■•#  n 

li*  III  >lt  >•  tiriiit'l  «It  r  N-i  !•  •    /■■  t .  '•  r 

W  .ir-l  niir  -ii*-  I'liMahrti* -t  'lur     .  .ilii*   lu'**-. 

S«  I'>«t  'iii'  ;;•  niiifatf,  i«A^«  !•  )i  f..i-««  ii  ■!•• 

I  ii>!  tii*  i>tift  I«riit«-  fiir  nii-iii  c-^'i"**  I.t^^rn 

\"i.n  tii'in  i<  f»   1/  ilr  Irrtitr  '      \'  -ii  .'.-  •.  S|.|iiii  rrii  iitrm, 

\  "ii  r  It  k*;i  fit*l-'««-ii  *«|P'Mi  rii.  *■  •rn  /ur;;i"ii. 

MftMii.;;'? t  r:itiiit-ti  iiii  !  I'art*-  w.itr:   ^• 'i 

V.iIj  wrili  11)1     i»'-»i  t«-ri.t**  '       V-  li  .!i-|i   ll.lMrm. 

Vn!i  Tij-  i«'«-ii.  Mrii*i  l.rf.fi  .:.    1  I.    Ni  ,i\i  rii 

\"i«fi  ***•  .•  f  tii.ikl*  rij    n.H  r   t:i  :  \1«  ■  «i  ^  *  n  ^iiali  rri 

ViiiiMk*    ri  ;     «i «■•:.'.■■••  I.  \Vi     ^-rji 

N'i.j.  wrii.  ..  :.  •-  "u.    .^1  !rf:  •«■  •      \".  ti  -If  I.  V,  ^«a•f^f|l  • 

V.  L»i-. «  I-    l.rijt«'      \'"!i  >  ;  ttttr««^.' II  ' 

/  '■  I'  •  r  f  »*  .•         \  .III  \\  .1.  ;    ti:.  :  \\  1 ::,  rfaJ.f.i  n 
Ha*  (  I»aiA    il.r  im  ■  *   I^t.r*  r  '  W'x*  .il«  I^rKrc^l : 

I    h  •  tj    '.  ri.T :    '  !rt     l.t    !.t   ;  i|  It  lirf  A«  lit'  irh  • 
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But  it  cannot  be  presented  without  its  historical  surroundings, 
without  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes,  without  the  bigoted 
high  priest  and  the  cowardly  procurator,  without  the  fanatical 
mob  and  the  brutal  soldiers ;  these  form  the  foil  for  the  bright 
figure  of  Christ.  The  old  church  hymn  speaks  of  a  happy 
fault,  a  felix  culpa^  which  gave  us  such  a  Savior. 

Hence,  if  we  eliminate  all  evil  from  history,  we  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  conflict  of  the  good  with  the  evil,  and  lose 
the  highest  and  grandest  possession  of  humanity:  moral 
heroism. 

But  not  this  alone ;  we  lose  the  entire  content  of  historical 
life.  All  historical  institutions  are  the  product  of  a  struggle 
between  good  and  evil.  Without  rapacity  and  the  love  of 
war  on  the  part  of  neighbors  there  would  be  no  defensive 
union  ;  without  injustice  and  violence  among  confederates, 
uo  legal  order ;  the  original  function  of  the  state  is  to  preserve 
unity  and  order :  it  is  an  armed  union  against  violence  and 
injustice.  Eliminate  these,  let  justice  and  peace,  prudence 
and  benevolence,  become  perfect  on  earth,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  work  for  armies  and  diplomacy,  for  courts  and  police, 
for  governments  and  officials.  The  perfect  state  defeats  itself. 
The  church,  too,  like  the  state,  was  established  as  a  power  for 
good,  to  battle  with  sin.  It,  too,  would  cease  to  exist  if  it 
had  completed  its  work,  if  it  had  entirely  sanctified  humanity: 
without  sin,  no  church,  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  ministry,  no 
missions.  On  earth  there  can  be  only  a  militant  church,  the 
church  triumphant  belongs  to  heaven. 

Hence  goodness  can  thrive  and  grow  strong  upon  earth 
only  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  evil.  We  cannot  even 
imagine  a  history  without  this  antithesis.^ 

But  shall  we,  in  acknowledging  the  teleological  necessity  of 

^  This  is  the  kernel  of  truth  in  Mandeville's  remarkable  reflections.  Private 
Vices  Public  Benejits,  Hasbach  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  man  in 
an  interesting  article  in  Schmoller's  Jahrbuch  (1890),  and  also  points  out  that 
Pierre  Bayle,  the  great  lover  of  truth  and  paradox,  advanced  the  same  funda- 
mental ideas  before  him. 
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evil,  alto  recognizo  it  as  one  of  the  legitimate  conatitiieiita  of 
reality,  equal  in  value  to  the  rest  ? 

That  ia  nut  my  meaning.  The  evil  has  no  value  whatever 
as  such,  and  no  claim  to  existence.  It  exista  only  for  the 
Bake  of  the  good,  to  enable  it  to  act  and  realize  itself.  We 
have  the  same  relation  here  as  between  light  and  darkness. 
The  painter  cannot  paint  witliout  employing  shadows:  his 
aim,  however,  is  not  to  paint  shadows,  but  lights  and  colors^ 
So,  too,  the  poet  cannot  paint  without  shadows,  he  needs  the 
ugly,  the  vulgar,  and  the  base.  It  is  not  his  pur|K>se,  however, 
to  portray  tliese,  but  the  lK*autiful,  the  good,  and  the  grand, 
and  in  order  to  bring  them  out  more  clearly  he  places  tlM 
boMe  by  the  side  of  the  good,  to  confound  the  evil  and 
exalt  the  good.  So,  too,  the  good  exists  in  history  and  in  life 
for  its  own  sake,  and  evil  for  the  sake  of  tlie  good,  as  a  stim* 
uhiH,  as  an  obstacle,  as  a  foil.  It  is  a  negative  quantity, 
valueless  as  such  ;  it  receives  a  kind  of  |M>wer  and  reality 
only  tlirough  its  opjiositr,  the  good.  But  itH  |Kiwcr  docs  not 
benefit  it,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  evil  that  it  has  no  con> 
structive  force,  lx*cau8(*  it  is  di\id4*d  u^ainnt  its<-lf.  It  has,  a» 
Kant  oner  said,  ^*  the  quality,  inM*parablr  from  itn  nature,  ui 
b<Mn^  op|ioHtMl  to  itHolf  ami  M*lfHl«*Htructivt*/*  This  is  aU> 
shown  by  thr  fact  that  thcTC  can  l>e  no  |K>sitivi*  anti-moraliti  ; 
inmionilitv   is,  lik<.*  rrror,  without  law.     All   truth   fonu»  a 

w 

unilifii  H\sti*m,  but  tliert*  is  no  KVHtrni  of  errorrt.     There  i»  »■• 
mark,  Havn  Kpictctus,  fur  the*  niisM<*H. 

(f(N*tli«*  has  a  Himilar  conception  of  the  purpose  of  t\'\\  -u 
tlu»  worM  :  it  in  tlif  principK*  «»f  ncjration  and  destruction,  t!.* 
nothinir  wliicli  rouHtantly  op|io8fH  the  something,  rvalit;- 
Hut   M«*phiBtoplH*It'H  ci»nfrsHCH: 

S<»  vji-I  al«  irh  «rh<>n  iinti-rn<ininM-n. 
|i  )i  wii««tt   tip  Kt  ilir  }•<  i/uk<itiiiiif-ii  * 

1  ;lhjit  wi.ii):  t«i  Naiiciii  I*  III  r««iat.iii««   •ri,—' 
1  h^  N-int-thit.i;  I'f  :t.t«  ■  ltiiii««   «'>ri'l.  —  Ua«  «tt. 
With  all  tt.it  I  l»A«r  ui.'U  n.ikci. 
N'  t  }>*■•  u  *  ■  III**  :i*curU->l  <>r  n^.^i*  n 

—  lU%anl  Ta«l"r'*  Trmt\*3u»  c  " 
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On  the  contrary ;  the  spirit  which  invariably  denies,  alwaya 
wills  the  bad  and  always  works  the  good.  And  the  Lord 
expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  Prologue : 

Des  Menschen  Thatigkeit  kann  allzu  leicht  erschlaffen, 

Er  liebt  sich  bald  die  unbedingte  Ruh  ; 

Drum  geb'  ich  gem  ihm  den  Gesellen  zu, 

Der  reizt  und  wirkt  und  muss  als  Teufel  schaffen.^ 

The  inherent  nn worthiness  and  failure  of  the  evil  also  mani* 
f ests  itself  in  self-consciousness :  the  consciousness  of  good- 
ness is  peace  and  joy,  the  consciousness  of  evil  is  discord  and 
unhappiness.  This  is  Mephistopheles'  experience.  From  hia 
first  meeting  with  Faust,  in  which  he  bitterly  complains  that 
so  far  everything  has  gone  wrong  with  him,  down  to  the  very 
end  —  man  mffchte  rasend  werden  !  —  to  his  last  appearance  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  part,  when  he  feels 

HiobsarUg,  Beul'  an  Beule, 

Der  ganze  Kerl,  dem's  yor  sich  selber  grant 

Und  triumphiert  zugleich,  wenn  er  sich  ganz  durchschaut  —  ^ 

his  mood  remains  the  same :  discontent  and  self-derision  are 
the  feelings  which  he  harbors  against  himself.  Whatever  he 
undertakes  —  though  at  first  it  succeeds  admirably  —  finally 
turns  out  against  him.  Both  parts  of  the  poem  end  with  the 
rescue  of  the  soul  already  caught  in  his  meshes.  The  last 
word  uttered  by  him  is: 

Du  bist  getaiischt  in  deinen  alten  Tagen, 

Du  bast's  verdient,  es  geht  dir  grimmig  schlecht.' 

Goethe  interprets  the  history  of  mankind  in  his  poem.     The 
memory  of  man  favors  this  interpretation.     History  readjusts 

1  [Man's  active  nature,  flagging,  seeks  too  soon  the  level; 
Unqualified  repose  he  learns  to  crave ; 
Whence,  willingly,  the  comrade  him  I  gave, 
Who  works,  excites,  and  must  create,  as  Devil. 

—  Bayard  Taylor's  translation.] 

^  [Like  Job,  the  boils  have  cleft  me 

From  head  to  foot,  so  that  myself  I  shnn ; 

Yet  triumph  also,  when  my  self -inspection's  done.  —  lb.] 

'  [Tricked  so  in  one's  old  days,  a  great  disgust  is ; 
And  I  deserve  it,  this  infernal  spite.  —  lb.] 
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the  good  and  the  Imd,  wliich  bo  ofti*n  seem  to  change  pUoes 
in  the  present;  she  exalts  the  good  and  great  which  dur- 
ing life  apjieared  in  the  servant*s  garb  and  sat  in  the  prisoDer^s 
dock,  and  priMslaims  it  to  all  the  world :  she  coufounda  the 
evil  and  base,  which  once  bestnxle  the  world  in  |K>mp 
and  glory,  and  which  was  proclaimed  so  loudly  by  its  aatrU 
lites  as  the  great  and  real,  and  reveals  it  in  all  ita  noth- 
inpiess.  Thus  she  dirrives  goo<l  from  rvil.  **  Ye  th«>ugfat 
evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  g«HMi :  **  that  is 
the  great  lesson  of  history.  That  is  the  teaching  «>f  the 
greatest  history  that  was  evor  lived  on  earth,  the  history  of 
Jesus.  There  is  no  more  elfvatin^  and  consoling  history 
than  the  history  of  the  passion.  How  gn*at  Pilate  seemed 
to  himself  wbrn  he  sat  in  judgment  u|M>n  Jrsus :  I>u  you  not 
se4*  that  1  huvr  the  iMjwer  to  condemn  vou  or  to  not  \*ni 
fnM*  ?  TIk*  |NN)r  mad  f«M>l,  arraigned  Ix^fon.*  him  as  the  Jevi»h 
pn*tendrr«  surely  ilid  not  look  like  a  dangiTous  man,  liL** 
a  man  destinrd  to  intlu(*ncc  the  historv  of  the  world.  Sun*li. 
then-  was  no  n«M*<|  i»f  killing  him,  hi*  would  not  ilisturb  th*- 
[K*a(*«*  of  tin*  Hnuian  Knipirt*.  Hut,  IMati*  mi};ht  hnv«*  \n*rh 
Ha^inL^it  is  a  v<tv  tii-iiviikiti'/  affair.  If  !  turn  )iim  1(n*su  .  i 
hhall  lia\r  this  liiiiiii  iif  fauiitical  prir*%t<*  uiili  tbrir  tri»ublt*)M»ni- 
eoniplaiiits  at  iii\  ba«*k  ;  t)if  liniiiiiU  \iill  n<>t  I<tsi*  tli«*  s4Tnt  ••: 
tlif  iraiiH'  AimL  afttT  all,  what  «iinVr*-ii(*«*  diM-s  it  niak«*  «hothi-r 
tli«'  fu«il  I:\i  ^  a  iIjiv  inurr  nr  Ii-hh  ?  Tlirri*f«»ri'  tak**  him  a»i» 
and  hMt  an  t-ipl  t<>  \\i.is  lHihin«**«*« ;  I  iloii't  \iant  ti*  U*  ann«»\*-d 
witli  it  aL'aiii.  An«l  n«»vi-  Imw  tin*  r"lfS  havo  rhanp'^i ! 
I-«iir^»  a/«»  IM.ii«*  would  liav*'  iM-t-n  r«iii»»i'j'nrd  to  tlif  ;rrral  !*•■* 
of  M'hl;\  :..:i  wbirli  had  «ir/ullid  -«!  iiiauv  ppM'uratorH  and  h.iTh 
pri«-'»t<«  Ih  :'>«n-  li.iii.  Ii.iii  Hot  lii.s  iiaiiii-  attailp'il  itM'lf  to  thi* 
m«'iu"r '.  "f  till  III  ill  w!p»m  In-  iii.'.*'!  t«>  tin*  rrof»s  tb»?  h.*- 
torv  tt{  t)i.*i  i'Mir:l'i\l<iii  ranii«*t  in*  t<ii'l  Without  thf  nanif  >* 
IM:it«-.  Aii'l  »»o  tlj*'  hlorv  «»f  th*?  ^^■Iltl■n^•«•  prouounool  uf*!; 
Ji'HiiH  hy  til  n  «'a-\ -L''iintf  pr«MMirator.  who  wiw,  witlpiut  d-»ut'?. 
nTix"»M^    til    ph  .if»c"     liiH    hU|fn«»f'«    ;«ti'l   at    th«*   Kini«*  tim»-  t.» 
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be  popular  with  the  masses  and  if  possible  also  to  be  a 
just  man,  will  be  told  as  long  as  historical  memory  lasts 
upon  this  earth ;  and  so,  too,  the  story  will  be  told,  till 
the  crack  of  doom,  of  the  extremely  cautious  high  priest, 
who  succeeded  so  admirably  in  proving  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion and  that  of  the  worthy  college  of  counsellors  that  it  was 
better  for  one  man  to  die  than  that  a  whole  nation  should 
perish.  The  story  will  be  told,  not  because  of  any  merit  on 
the  part  of  these  men,  and  not  to  their  credit,  but  in  order 
to  impress  it  strongly  upon  all  high  priests  and  procurators 
of  justice  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  that  their  judg- 
ment is  not  the  final  judgment  upon  the  value  of  men  and 
things ;  and  conversely,  in  order  to  give  to  all  those  accused 
and  condemned  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice  the  con- 
soling certainty  that  their  cause  will  be  decided  before  a  still 
higher  tribunal  than  that  of  their  present  judges.^ 

So  moral  evil  is  constantly  annihilated  in  the  memories 
which  mankind  preserves  of  its  life;  it  is  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  the  worthless  and  non-existent,  serving  merely  as  a 
foil  for  something  else. 

Would  it  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  this  memory  is  a  frag- 
ment of  an  absolute  divine  memory,  and  that  the  true  reality 
of  spiritual  things  consists  in  their  existing  in  such  an  eternal 
consciousness,  and  not  in  their  being  parts  of  a  passing, 
temporal  consciousness  of  individuals  ? —  and  that  the  good 
alone  constitutes  the  real  in  the  absolute  consciousness,  while 
the  evil  appears  merely  as  the  non-existent,  just  as  darkness 
is  not  a  reality  as  compared  with  the  light,  but  merely  its 
negation  ? 

1  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  great  poet-historian,  develops  this  thought  in  all  his 
historical  dramas.  Whatever  is  real,  true,  and  just  is  honored  by  history,  not 
merely  by  written,  but  by  actual  history ;  while  falsehood  and  selfishness  and 
vanity  are  consigned  to  the  nothingness  to  which  they  belong.  The  universe 
itself  constantly  strives  to  do  away  with  the  worthless  institutions  which  have  no 
more  Titality ;  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  that  no  longer  labors  but  merely 
enjoys,  is  cast  off.  Only  that  which  labors  is  real ;  that  which  does  not  labor 
does  not  deserve  to  be  real. 
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This  conception  reminds  us  of  an  old  remark  which  Angus- 
tine^  following  Aristotle,  addressed  to  the  Manichcans :  ^  The 
eril  has  no  real  essence,  but  the  loss  or  the  absence  of  the 
good  has  received  the  name  of  cvil.**^  Both  Spinoia  and 
Leibniz  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Perfection  and  reality  alone 
are  in  God.  We  make  a  distinction  between  good  and  etil 
simply  because  our  way  of  looking  at  things  is  inadequate; 
we  simply  judge  the  world  by  its  relation  to  a  peripheral 
point,  that  is,  to  ourselves.  Everything  is  necessary  and 
perfect  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  reality,  that  is,  God. — 
True,  it  must  be  added,  we  continue  to  be  peripheral  points 
and  cannot  get  away  from  ourselves.  But  we  can  understand 
that  such  is  the  case,  that  our  conception  of  things  is  no 
more  absohite  in  these  matters  than  in  others.  And  we 
shall  at  all  events  adhere  to  the  view  that  evil  i«  not  on 
a  par  with  reality  and  does  not  |>ussesA  the  ffirce  of  a 
negative  (juantity  over  and  against  reality.  Hence,  we  can- 
not by  adfling  up  the  good  and  evil  prove  that  the  world 
is  worthless. 

1.  UovH  this  rono«'|»tion  of  the  natiin*  and  ini|N»rt  of  etil 
make  us  tpn'ttintic  f  It  has  Inmmi  <*h:inr<Ml  that  it  diH*fi.  I  do 
not  lx'lir\f  that  the  charge  in  well  foiindnl.  Our  i*iincepti<*D 
d(H*M  ii4it  t'liroiiraLTt*  a  man  to  fol<l  \i'\»  hainU.  to  r«*oo*^iii/«*  the  v\:\ 
ax  iiK*\itablr«  and  to  pve  it  fn*(*  ftcofn*.  hut  mtl)«*r  incites  him 
to  coniWat  it  au«l  o\rm»m«*  it  wliercvtM*  lie  tindH  it;  indc^. 
itH  !%oli>  |iurpoH4*  iu  the  uorld  in  to  Im*  antap>uizr<l  and  ovrr 
rouif.  Onlv  iu  tluH  wav  ran  it»  «'\i8tt*nct*  In*  juMtilifil«  ni»t  i*} 
JfttiuL'  it  ali*u«*.  Au  «*vil  that  is  lmvimi  full  Hwav  niuui«a  it* 
mark.  A  (|iH«-asi*  that  faiU  to  Hiituulat«'  tin*  fit*ii*uri*  of  med.- 
ciiif,  tliat  :n  uot  euiplow-d  um  a  mean**  of  rxiTriHiiitr  palirnc^ 
uuii  lM'n*-\<>l«'ure  :  {Nivcrtv  uhirh  if«  !«t««li4lly  lH>riit*  ;  falM«hi>i«l 
wliirh  i<4  iMit  ii|i)Hi«i4'il  h\  the  truth;  uirkcdnrss  whioh  i*  n'*t 
confouu'l*  «i.  \Oii<-)i  iH  not  overromr  \*y  tin*  (T'mmI  «ith  <j«fc"i- 
nr»«ii.  —  all   lln«»e  an*   n-ally   r\ilji.       Vnu  uiaki*  r\iU  uf  then:. 
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you  who  ought  to  turn  them  to  good,  but  surrender  to  them 
instead,  and  give  them  free  scope. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  evil  will  abide  with  us,  and,  in  a  certain 
measure,  must  abide  with  us  so  long  as  the  earth  stands 
and  humanity  has  historical  problems  to  solve,  will  not  the 
struggle  be  a  futile  one  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  strike  off  a  few 
beads  from  Hjdra  if  new  ones  are  constantly  to  take  their 
place?  Will  not  those  who  imderstand  the  nature  of  evil 
necessarily  grow. tired  of  the  game,  and  resign  themselves  to 
fate  ? 

My  answer  is  :  The  impulse  to  combat  evil  does  not  spring 
from  a  conception  of  a  perfect  state  to  be  realized  by  the  con- 
flict, but  from  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
particular  evil  at  hand.  The  general  belief  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  need,  the  removal  of  every  evil,  will  invariably 
be  followed  by  new  ones  will  neither  hinder  action  nor  weaken 
its  effects.  Even  if  we  should  be  convinced  that  want  and 
misery,  injustice  and  falsehood,  will  exist  world  without  end, 
we  shall  not  cease  combating  them  wherever  they  show 
themselves.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  struggle  can 
never  be  absolutely  ineffectual.  One  result  is  bound  to  follow 
under  all  circumstances :  our  antagonism  places  us  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  good  and  the  right. 
The  immediate  and  real  purpose  of  every  human  being  is  not 
to  obtain  happiness  and  perfection  for  the  human  race,  but  to 
live  his  own  life  worthily,  and  this  end  he  can  realize  under 
all  conditions.  ^^  The  important  thing  to  the  man  of  action  is 
that  he  do  the  right ;  whether  the  right  is  done  or  not  need 
not  concern  him."  ^  Whoever  is  guided  by  these  thoughts  will 
realize  something  besides.  Whoever  weakly  succumbs  to  evil 
as  to  something  that  cannot  be  overcome,  will  surely  be  over- 
come by  it ;  inaction  is  followed  by  discouragement  and 
weariness.  So  soon,  however,  as  a  man  begins  to  defend  him- 
self, he  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  activity  and  strength, 

^  Goethe,  SprUcke  in  Prosa,  99. 
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and  feeU  that  the  evil  which  he  is  attacking  recedes.  The 
Batisfaction  thus  experienced  by  him  it  not  destroyed  by  the 
thought  that  another  eril  may  take  the  place  of  the  ran- 
quished  one.  Let  the  coming  generations  cope  with  the  un- 
known evils  in  store  for  them  as  best  they  may.  That  is  not 
our  concern ;  su£Bcient  unto  the  day  is  the  eril  thereof. 

Only  in  a  certain  sense  will  our  conception  make  us,  not 
quietistic,  but  calm  and  patient.  It  makes  us  hopeful  of  the 
final  outcome  ;  the  good  will  conquer,  for  it  .is  (M>d*s  cause,  it 
is  the  only  true  reality.  And  it  softens  our  anger,  it  trans* 
forms  it  into  the  deepest  pity.  If  the  evil-doers  were  really 
and  ultimatelv  succesnful  in  the  world,  it  would  be  diflfeult  or 
im|K)ssible  to  tolerate  them  or  to  forgive  them.  But  the  evil 
does  not  benefit  itself ;  nay,  it  benefits  the  good,  it  serves 
08  a  means  to  its  iwrfection,  in  spite  of  itself.  Jesus  does  not 
part  from  the  world  with  a  curse  upon  bin  lips,  but  witli  a 
prayer :  F'orgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  The r 
will  not  accompliMh  what  they  desire,  my  death ;  but  they  are 
working  for  what  thoy  do  not  desire  ;  the  curM*  will  fall  upon 
them  :  not  my  curHc.but  the  coiiiMM|Ufncr((  of  their  own  deed». 
as  the  etiTual  onler  of  thintrn  domandrt.  **  It  miiJit  need*  \k 
thiit  ofTenrctt  couit* :  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
comt'lh." 

So.  t«N».  thi'  prvat  ptK't  IrtM  his  good  charartrrM  dc|)art  from 
the  wurl«l  without  liatrtMl  and  hittemrsH,  after  tiiey  ha\c  >uf* 
fen-il  th«-  <l*-«*)K*Ht  and  mii8t  cruel  wroiitii:  <'<'t<lelia  and  n«-»- 
<letiii>nu  <li«*  ill  jN-aee,  without  hatn*il.  Thii!«  tliev  oierroui<* 
evil  with  •j«'<h1,  thi*  e\il  liaH  no  |MiUfr  «»\er  th^m.  it  canD<'t 
i|«-»«tr'tv  tlifir  iiiip-r  |rt*aec.  it  id  a  iii«-aiiH  nf  tfstin^  and  punfi- 
iii.:  t)i«tii;  thf  i-\il  ih*fe:itH  itiM-If  and   is  annihilated. 

Th*'  prii|Mr  ii«%f,  theref«>r«\  uh:<'h  w«-  nhniild  make  of  r\., 
anii  u  irk«-<ln*'h**  irt  thin  we  shoiilil  anta'jonize  it  hone«t!%  ax.J 
••n«r::i*Ticall\,  an«l  niaki-  it  a  nieann  'it  «»ur  own  |»erfeeti"ii  a!,  i. 
hn  f:ir  a**  wi-  I'.m.  "f  that  of  «»th«r^ 

ihk  \hv  uih«T  hand,  it  niav  also  U-  put  to  a  faiiK'  um*.     W.- 
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may  either  endure  it  stolidly  and  ill-humoredly  and  permit  it 
to  conquer  us,  or  we  may  exercise  our  wits  in  contemplating 
and  analyzing  it.  The  latter  was  Hamlet's  art,  and  the  cause 
of  his  ruin. 

5.  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  an  experience 
which  we  naturally  regard  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  death. 
Individuals  die,  nations  die,  humanity  will  die.  Does  not 
this  seem  like  a  judgment  in  which  reality  pronounces  upon 
the  vanity  and  nothingness  of  life? 

That  is  a  false  view  in  my  opinion.  It  is  true  that  death  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  an  external  necessity  for  the  indi- 
vidual. But  it  is  not  hard  to  convince  ourselves  that  its 
necessity  is  not  an  external,  but  an  inner,  tcleological  neces- 
sity. A  saying  of  Goethe's  is  often  quoted :  ^^  Death  is  an 
artifice  of*  nature  to  have  much  life."  It  is  certainly  the  arti- 
fice which  nature  employs  to  have  historical  lite.  Without 
change  of  generations,  there  would  be  no  history.  Immortal 
men  would  lead  an  unhistorical  life,  a  life  of  whose  contents 
no  mind  could  form  a  picture.  Moreover,  without  the  relation 
of  parents  and  children  the  virtues  would  be  lacking  which 
give  human  life  its  greatest  value :  love,  care,  reverence, 
piety.  Hence,  whoever  desires  life,  historical  human  life, 
also  desires  its  condition,  death. 

Furthermore,  a  human  life  is  not  infinite  in  its  nature ;  it 
exhausts  its  powers  and  its  contents.  Every  action,  so 
physiology  and  psychology  tell  us,  leaves  behind  it  a  tendency 
to  repetition.  Thus  arise  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
the  conditions  of  efficient  activity.  But  the  same  principle 
that  leads  to  evolution  also  leads  to  involution,  and  at  la^t. 
produces  torpor.  The  will  and  the  understanding  gradually 
lose  the  flexibility  which  they  must  have  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  ever-changing  problems  and  conditions.  The  old  man 
at  last  completely  loses  the  faculty  of  receiving  new  impres- 
sions from  the  external  world,  and,  with  it,  the  power  to  act 
upon  them.    He  becomes  a  stranger  in  the  world ;  he  has  lived 
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himself  out  of  it,  so  to  speak ;  his  exit  is  the  last  neeesstry 
«tep  in  a  long  journej.  A  timely  death  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  overthrow  of  life  by  an  external  force,  but  as 
its  inner  necessary  conclusion.  So  it  is  regarded  by  tlic 
friends  of  the  dying  man,  and  not  infrequently  also  by 
the  dying  niun  himself.  After  the  completion  of  his  life 
ho  desires  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  he  parts  from  life 
with  thanks  to  its  giver.  If  such  a  death  were  the  role,  no 
one  would  call  it  an  evil,  neither  the  survivors  nor  the  dying 
man.  Ho  has  rrulized  his  desires,  and  that  for  which  be 
lived  abides;  —  his  descendants,  his  nation,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  gixxl;  everything  for  wliichhe  lived,  abides. 
It  is  difTerent  when  death  cuts  ofT  a  life  bi»fore  its  time,  be> 
fore  it  is  completed,  {NThaps  evrn  before  it  has  bepin. 
Here  we  stand  as  Inrfore  an  insol utile  ri«l(no.  An  epidemic 
breaks  out  in  a  town  ;  like  a  blind  fate  it  Ht4*als  through  the 
multitude,  attacking  now  this  {lerson,  now  that  one,  as 
chauee  di^croes.  E%'en  the  most  cocksure  interpreters  of  the 
wavH  of  Prnvidence  are  in  the  habit  of  ronfi'snin^  here  that 
<f<Hl'H  rouiiM'lM  an*  inscrutahh*.     IniIt*od,  it  wt»uW  cvidrntiv  \k 

m 

pr«*Huniptu<MiH  fnr  th(^  huuiaii  mind  to  atti'inpt  to  und«*r!ttand 
tin?  teleolojri^'ftl  n«*<*fs.Hity  of  tin*  particular  ras4'H.  Ilrre 
huniblo  rt'si^natiuu  alonr  in  fittiuLT.  And  it  is  posaiblo.  For 
no  on<'  knows  what  nii^^ht  havo  Immmi  in  Kt<irt*  for  him  who, 
as  w(*  fiav.  dies  lii.*fon'  hirt  time.  Munv  a  man  would  \\%yt 
l»i*4*n  esti*«*Hi<  <I  liappy  if  an  rarly  drath  had  Hpan-d  him  fr*ni 
outliviuL'  uhat  w:ih  the*  joy  of  his  lift*.  As  may  lie  ^thonHl 
from  Sdlon'H  n-inark,  a  Ix-autiful  dcatli  in  the  hliMUii  of  vouth 
waH  not  r«-irardi'>i  l.y  tlir  (tn^cks  as  n(*C(*HMarily  a  miftfi>rtuni- 
Atiil  th«*  t*  !*'«*ln;:ii*;il  nt(*fs>4itv  of  the  nuivrrsal  law  that  deaih 
^hn-H  n<it    ni>  n-lv-  tak«.*  awav  tlir  nM    and  flerr«*i»it,  but    al«*^ 

9  9  I 

cuts  duwn  }'iiiih  in  th*'  full  [miwit  and  «*njoymont  of  hU\ 
ni.'iv  aU'i  Im*  f\T»Iaitp-d  in  anotln-r  wav.  The  Ctrtn^k  sao** 
Iii;iji  of  lVi«*n«*,  in  Haiti  to  have  uttrn'il  the  folh^wini?  wite 
n'mark  :  **  So  lit^k  to  livf*  as  thouudi  vou  w(*re  fated  to  live  a 
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long  and  a  short  time."  *  The  thought  which  this  maxim 
wishes  to  convey  is  this :  You  do  not  know  when  the  end  will 
-come,  hence  arrange  your  life  so  that  you  may  cheerfully  die 
to-morrow,  and  also  so  that  you  may  have  the  strength  and  the 
courage  for  a  long  life.  To  be  prepared  is  everything ;  you 
ought  to  be  ready  for  life  as  well  as  for  death.  If  you  are, 
you  will  believe  what  the  hymn  says,  that  the  best  time  for 
•dying  is  God's  time. 

When  the  individual  dies  he  is  uplifted  by  the  thought  that 
his  life  and  its  achievements  will  benefit  those  who  come 
after  him;  he  himself  is  perpetuated  in  the  life  of  his 
descendants  and  people.  But  suppose  we  are  forced  to  assume 
that  our  people,  too,  will  die ;  yes,  that  the  time  will  come 
wlien  there  shall  be  no  more  life  on  the  earth  ?  Does  not  this 
break  down  the  last  support,  the  last  prop,  as  it  were,  upon 
which  all  values  are  based  ?  And  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
escape  the  thought.  That  the  peoples  repeat  the  stages  of  life 
passed  through  by  the  individual,  on  a  larger  scale,  or  rather, 
that  the  individual  repeats  the  evolution  of  the  race  on  a 
^mall  scale,  is  a  fact  which  forces  itself  upon  us.  History 
shows  us  that  nations,  too,  grow  old  and  stand  still.  The 
stock  of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action,  traditional  con- 
ceptions, institutions,  rights  and  customs,  gradually  increases. 
Tradition  robs  us  of  the  power  and  courage  to  act  upon  the 
world ;  the  past  weighs  heavily  upon  the  present.  The  ina- 
bility to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  causes  the  death 
of  historical  institutions,  although  the  individuals  may,  say 
by  receiving  new  blood  into  their  veins,  perpetuate  themselves 
and  be  employed  with  the  elements  of  the  old  civilization,  to 
form  a  new  historical  being.  It  is  true,  history  does  not 
show  us  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  humanity  as  a 
whole  —  namely,  that  it  will  exhaust  itself ;  but  that,  indeed, 

^  I  find  the  qnotation  in  one  of  the  able  addresses  of  Franz  Kern,  Schulreden 
h^i  dtr  EnUasaung  tton  Abiturienten,  2d  ed.,  1887  :  ofhw  vtipA  (Tjy  &s  «ral  ixlyov  ical 
-moXlfv  xf^^^^  fiutffifAtros.     [See  Diog.  Laertias,  Book  I. — Tb.] 
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has  it  hardly  begun  to  live  as  a  self-conscious  whole.  Anal* 
ogy,  however,  suggests  this  thought,  while  physical  reflections 
also  seem  to  lead  us  to  it.  A  world-body,  too,  a  stellar  sys- 
tem exi)criences  something  like  birth,  growth,  and  death. 
It  arises  through  se|»aration  from  a  mother  body,  it  develops, 
rii>cns,  produces  thousands  of  living  forms;  then  grows  old 
and  dies.  Tlie  whole  earth  with  all  the  living  forms  upon  it, 
humanity  included,  undergoes  this  process. 

Would  these  thoughts,  if  they  were  inevitable,  prove  the 
worthlessness  of  humanity  and  all  life  ?  Does  the  transitori- 
ness  of  the  world  prove  its  nothingness  ?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Tlic  flower  blooms  but  for  a  moment,  and  we  have  no  fault  to 
find.  A  drama,  a  tone-poem,  has  an  end  ;  wo  do  not  believe 
that  lessens  its  value.  A  finite  thing  cannot  extend  its  real- 
ity into  infinity,  so  to  speak.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the 
life  of  a  man.  It  will  also  hold  of  the  life  of  a  people^  nay, 
of  the  life  of  humanity ;  its  essence,  too«  is  finite  and  is  ei- 
hausted  by  a  finite  evolution.  Everything  finite  is  peh«b- 
able;  ChhI  alone,  the  Infinite  One,  fills  all  times  with  Hit 
pri'iM'ncr.  —  ISiit  Would  not  the  df^strurtion  «»f  humanity  m«-an 
the  drHtrurtioii  tif  ull  phmIh  ami  valuer?  For  what,  th*  n. 
have  the  untold  pMicrationH  lab<)n*d,  l>:ittl«>il,  and  HufTen^l ': — 
Wi'Il,  Hiiri*Iy  not  for  a  fin:il  p*ncr:ition.  fi»r  ono  that  i« 
not  to  u|i|M'ar  until  the  end  of  tliitrjH.  If  tin*  liff  of  u  ;.iu- 
«Tation  Ii:i4  no  value  in  itMtrIf,  if  it.s  n'l.'ition  to  it^  iniiiH*:  • 
at«>  ani*csti>rs  and  tlt'scfiidaiitM  rannot  niak«*  it  \aliiable.  th*  n 
its  relation  to  tliose  most  remote  siiereHsors  rannot  c-^^  :t 
wtirtli.  Th«*  valu«?  of  i»ur  H.'ienrr  and  |>hilos<i|i)iv,  of  our 
art  an<l  |HM*try,  (l*')HiiiiH  u|M»n  uhat  tlii-v  do  f"r  up:  it  ;•  •-! 
tri'in*  Iv  lioulitfnl  ulirtlier  n  rem'it«*  futurt*  will  lia\e  anv  ii«*- 
for  t)it  m.  Srliolastie  |>liiloH*i]*)iv  haA  |i:ih*««'i|  au:i\  ;  «-•«  r.  • 
lon^t-r  prize  it.  Tliat  in  ni»  arL'uin«'nt  a^M^n^t  itA  \.i!ui-.  I: 
it  mad<'  the  p-nerationn  who  livi  •{  :n  tlii*  Hfe<trid  lialf  >*f  thr 
Mi'i'llf  A^rl•^  wi**er  nn<l  nion»  |»nid'nt.  if,  iM^Aiden,  it  pr«"|iar*J 
thr  fi.rris  whiili   w»ti*  eapiMe  uf  r:^  iil'  alMivr  it,  it  »l:i  e****- 
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thing  that  could  be  expected,  and  it  was  perfectly  proper 
for  it  to  die  after  having  completed  its  work ;  no  philosophy 
has  eternal  value.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  poetry  and 
art,  of  states  and  laws.  Nothing  that  is  earthly  is  imper- 
ishable, nor  is  its  value  dependent  upon  its  imperishability. 
Life  is,  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  part,  an  end  in  itself. 

Or  are  we  afraid  that  death  will  destroy  life  and  its  con- 
tents by  hurling  it  into  the  past,  and  hence  into  nothingness  ? 
But  it  is  n't  death  that  does  this ;  the  passing  of  time  does 
it  at  every  moment.  Every  moment  of  life  passes  over  into 
the  past ;  it  is  destroyed,  if  going  into  the  past  is  equivalent 
to  annihilation.  If  the  past  life  is  nothing,  death  does  not 
have  to  destroy  it  If,  however,  it  is  not  destroyed  and  anni- 
hilated by  being  past,  if  it  still  has  reality  and  significance, 
death  can  no  longer  destroy  it  For  death  has  no  power  to 
react;  nay,  it  is  nothing  but  cessation,  the  absence  of  con- 
tinuance. Or  is  the  past  really  worthless  and  nothing,  is 
only  that  real  which  exists  now,  has  only  that  part  of  myself 
and  my  life  reality  which  is  in  my  consciousness  at  the  pres- 
ent moment?  If  you  think  so,  beware  lest  reality  dissolve 
before  your  very  eyes.  The  moment  has  no  breadth,  it  is  a 
point  in  which  no  life  can  be  extended.  Life  can  exist  only 
in  a  process  of  time  which  includes  the  past  and  the  future, 
not  in  a  moment  of  the  present  If  to  be  past  in  life  means 
to  be  unreal,  then  life  cannot  possibly  ever  be  a  reality.  But 
we  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  discussion.^ 

^  Chapter  VIII.  [See  Fechner,  Zend-Avesta  and  Das  BucUein  vom  Leben 
nach  dem  Tode.  — Tb.] 


CHAPTER  V 

DUTY  AND  CONSCIENCES 

1.  The  Orvjin  of  the  Feeling  of  Duty.  In  the  precediof 
chaptcni  wc  rcachi*d  the  coiicluHii>u :  That  is  good  which 
BatiHfics  the  will,  or  toward  which  it  is  by  nature  dirpctrd. 
We  found  that  the  will  aims  at  the  preser%'ation  and  perfection 
of  individual  and  smrial  life.  With  tliis  view  the  result*  of 
our  analysis  of  the  judjrments  of  value  which  are  expressed 
in  lanpiago  a^nMKl:  Such  human  acts  and  qualities  arr 
called  good  as  have  the  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  ol 
the  agent  and  his  surroundings. 

Here,  however,  wo  si*t*ni  to  l>e  confronted  with  a  coDtradic^ 
tion :  Cfood,  we  may  also  say  in  conformity  with  popular 
UHirjc,  irt  not  to  do  what  wi*  trill  to  do«  hut  what  wo  ou*fkt  !•» 
do.  To  ilo  pioil  UK'uiiM  to  do  our  *iuty^  and  our  duty  d<"-« 
not  Ht'cni  to  coincide  with  thr  natural  will ;  hence  thrrt*  ;•  a 

*  'V"T  *'X\t\tkn:xV\**i\n  of  •  "hwii'tifT,  M*i>  —  Itati'iiial  iniiiitit»tiiiiCB  thr  iDf«i,««» 
»  If"  hiH  II  :  <  'ii«lw«>nh  .  (  lArki* .  Kaiit  ;  Km  )il4*  .  .lain-t.  t'Kr*-ty  ..r'  M^rtL^  lU 
III  .  •  !i.i|i  I  .  <*aM*-rw>i<-i,  Httfl'm^.l^  Varx  1  .•  tia;**  I  -VI  I'miititiAal  ibt«i:*  • 
{•\*     S.'.aft*  •*  urjk  .  Hii!- )i*-*"ii .  Ihiinr.  A    ^iiiith  ,  |{--u«w  .lu  .  Ilrr'arl     |lr«-t.tAi 

I  f  (y -ii'h;    t  'f  i«A.      /  'irnr.fqitg;    S'h»:kr/.    '/'i.fi  i:u-j*    »i*     /''4il.     iVr**;- 
|i->ri.il  lilt II it.  •iii«'«      ltiit!f-r.    St'tm   f)i    '*n    ihifH'tu    Vii'>i*«  .    XlaiimeMI.    /"•;»«•  «    '- 

II  .     I*-  k. .    •}..»!•    I      I.Mipirti  i»t4      !!••(•*•«<«,  !.•- kf      r«l«-«  ,   lU-hthmm .   Ja^« 
Mill.  .1   hii  **lu.irt    \\\\\  .    Haiti.   I'Kf    Fm  '.mt   ■-•»../   •'.'   11'..      /**•    /  ••.^•i«f.  'L*; 

\  \'   .    /•'    \y  .   ,  1  !..l|i     \..  a1»ii  .Ifft.'.i/  ,|f|f/    .1/.     ■      N      r-..r       r«<'iu1i<>lll*l*       I  *ani    ' 

/*.  r^•  t  .1/ :n  •  ^.1I.  IV  .  n.  r'-rt  S|--f...r.  /•  '  i  t  F'^i  •  (|  44  fl  .  /•  -  m- 
(.  i«t  /  /■■«••  •» --It  "fif  .  **:i|ih»'u.  >  '•"  •  /'*■■•,  |if»  111  ff  II  fl  &x 
/'*.  ..  I\  .»  .-!..:  1  II.  IP  '•'•/!  \V.,T.  J.  /".i.I'art  lll.rh  I  4  :• 
4'^»  ff  .Kt«-.  /'•  /"».'•'.*.  '.J  ./fi  *•♦  1/  *Uf\»  \!iit«»i  rU  fl*.  /''••i  f-**-;  i/*' >••:  «<•  : 
Similirl,  h\l  '.f;:  -I  ■!  »  .1/-'  i.'u  *i»n«  '.!'•.  1-1  I.  •  J.AJ-  I  ll&I-!«l«  **  * 
/•*•- -I  rrf.jf,    St    —   S*-,    4i»..   11%>1  ■{!,  |i]i     •'■»•»     I4*  .    *iA»»      y*'     /jtKrw   rs'M     4*«r.»*'« 
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conflict  between  dviy  and  inclination.  Before  the  act,  the 
feeling  of  duty  opposes  the  inclination :  it  acts  as  a  deterrent ; 
after  the  act,  if  the  inclination  has  triumphed  against  the 
feeling  of  dutj,  it  condemns:  it  was  bad  to  do  what  the 
inclination  characterized  as  good.  We  call  that  phase  of 
our  nature  which  opposes  inclination  and  manifests  itself  in 
the  feeling  of  obligation  and  duty,  conscience .^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phenomenon,  and  how  can 
we  resolve  the  antinomy  :  That  is  good  which  I  will,  and  that 
is  good  which  I  ought  to  do  ?  Or  is  our  entire  previous 
conception  false?  Is  the  truly  moral  good,  after  all,  abso- 
lutely different  from  the  other  good,  the  end  of  the  natural 
will,  and  only  like  it  in  name  ? 

An  examination  of  the  origin  of  the  feeling  of  duty  will 
assist  us  in  answering  this  question. 

How  does  obligation  arise  in  the  willing  being  ?  Whence 
this  conflict  between  natural  inclination  and  duty  ?  Is  it 
something  supernatural,  something  breaking  into  the  unity 
of  the  willing  being  from  without  ?  According  to  the 
religious  view  it  is :  for  it,  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God. 

This  notion  contains  a  germ  of  truth,  but  it  has  no  value 
as  an  explanation.  We  have  no  more  right  to  appeal  to  God 
as  the  cause  in  morals  than  in  physics.  Both  the  natural 
law  and  the  moral  law  may  point  to  something  beyond  them, 
to  something  transcendent.  But  we  cannot  assume  the 
transcendent  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence ;  we  must  seek  for  the  explanation  within  the  empirical 
world ;  and  I  believe  that  we  can  find  it  there. 

Darwin  attempts  such  an  explanation  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  his  Descent  of  Man.  He  refers  to  the  traces  of  similar 
processes  among  animals.    A  female  dog  is  with  her  puppies ; 


^  [For  the  psychologj  of  coDscience  see  especially :  Sally,  The  Human  Mind^ 
Tol.  II.,  pp.  155  ff. ;  Baldwin,  Feeling  and  Will,  pp.  205  ff. ;  Hoffding,  PsycJiology^ 
VI^  8, 9  ;  Ladd,  Descriptive  Ptychology,  pp.  579  ff. ;  Jodl,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologies 
pp.  715ff.  —  Tb.] 
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she  m*c8  her  master  getting  ready  for  the  chase ;  she  hesi- 
tates for  a  while  and  fiuully  slinks  away  to  them.  Upoo 
the  return  of  her  master  she  meets  him  with  all  the  signs 
of  shame ;  she  fe<*ls  remorse  for  having  proved  uofattli- 
fiil  to  him.  A  struggle  may  often  be  obstTved  in  domestic 
animals  between  different  instincts,  or  between  an  instinct 
and  sonif*  habitual  dis|)OHition.  Here  we  have,  Darwin 
believeSf  the  phenomenon  in  its  most  primitive  form;  it 
is  the  result  of  a  conflict  lH.>tween  an  ac(|uinHi  habit  of 
the  will  and  an  original  natural  impuJHe.  llie  feelinir 
of  innrr  compulsion  to  obey  the  acquired  habit  instead 
of  the  natural  impulse  is  the  feeling  of  duty  in  ita  m^vt 
primitive  furm :  the  feeling  of  discomf(»rt  and  shame  which 
ariHi»s  aft4*r  the  oripnal  natural  impulse  has  been  satisTied  in 
spite  of  this  op|K>sition.  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  rr- 
morse.  We  mi^ht,  therefore,  define  the  latter  as  the  rearti<»n 
of  a  |>ersistent  sf>cial  or  artificial  instinct  against  the  yrmtifi- 
cation  of  an  oripnal  impulse,  which,  thoufrh  not  |icnnan«*nt. 
in  for  tlie  timi»  vrry  |H)werfnl.  Tli«*  eoudition  t»f  \xn  ap|»'ar- 
iiii«*i>  is  a  nieiiiorv  Hu(lit*ientlv  il«*vr|oiMil  in  n*t;iin  w^A 
inipn'Hj*it»iirt  nf  past  :n'ts.  N"»w,  then**  fii'liuirs  n«vt*«kAar.'.i 
b4M*«»iiif  «*s|MTi:illv  int«'tiH«*  in  inaii.  Ilin  nii*ini»rv  rftain4  th- 
p:ist  li»ii'.r«'r  aiiii  nion-  faitlifiill\ .  uliili*  his  \\'\\\  in  |ii'rman*'ntlt 
nnd  tiMUrrfiillv  <it'tt-rtiiin«-tl  bv  nistotiiH,  uliirh,  to  a  lar«*«- 
«*\tfiit.  «'iiiaiM'ij>:U«*  li:s  ri>ntliirt  fptiti  t«-iii(Mir:iry  impulwn 

Tlir  •flijrrtinii  JH  nr<;«M|  :  Tbis  (*:iiiii>>t  i-\pl:iiu  the  cim/A  'rif  i- 
f/*  *'  r|j'ir:irt«T  \i  lii«*h  iM-lon-j-*  to  tin*  liiitiiaii  fei-JiniT  of  duti." 
Tli<'  |H(Mili.ir  ruMiPuUioii  rli:ir:i''tt>r:hlir  nf  obli^timi  d<«^ 
ii«'t  ^priiiir  fr<iiii  tlh>  impulsi\«*  iMtnn*  of  the  indi%idu:il:  '*- 
at'tloiiK  i.f  r#iii-ii'ii'tii't*  an-  tt»t:ill\  «l.tT*'reijt  from  the  fe«"!:n«* 
arMii*»i<)  li\  till'  ii<iii-.Hat:'*fartii<ii  ••!  iinpiilM-H '  Ihity  i»pt»»«'« 
t!i«-  iii«i!\  :iii  il  u.il  \\  aU  ati  autli>irity  uli:r|i  eann<>t  :* 
dir!\«'i  fr-.iu  !h.-  iiitiiral  iiiiiHjlsr?* 

*^#-    f-r  •■IBM.;  !•    *^- !.u  rill  111,  I"     ;    /■■■:■  •:  u*  i^i'-u.mfm.^UMp    V    —  I*. 

>    ^MAfuUraii.  «..l     II     |.    «1>  ff     -    III  . 
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I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  this  fact  on 
the  evolutionistic  hypothesis.  The  authority  of  duty  springs 
from  the  relation  of  the  will  to  custom  (^Sitte)y  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  of  the  individual  to  society. 

By  the  term  custom  (^Sitte)  I  mean  the  acts  performed  by 
all  the  members  of  a  tribe,  which  correspond  to  the  instincts 
of  animals.  The  actions  of  animals  are  governed  by  three 
principles:  impulse,  instinct,  and  individual  experience. 
Impulse  regulates  the  vegetative-animal  functions  —  nutrition, 
respiration,  reproduction.  The  term  instinct  is  applied  to 
uniform  modes  of  behavior  which  solve  more  complicated  prob- 
lems of  animal  life,  like  nest-building,  migration,  etc. ;  such 
as  are  acquired  by  the  species  in  the  course  of  its  life,  trans- 
mitted to  individuals  by  heredity,  and  practised  by  them 
without  knowledge  of  their  purposiveness.  They  have  been 
characterized  as  the  organic  intelligence  of  the  species.^  In 
addition  to  these,  the  animal  also  acquires  a  small  measure 
•of  individual  intelligence  through  its  own  experience. 

The  same  three  principles  again  meet  us  in  man.  The 
instincts  undergo  the  most  peculiar  transformation,  —  they 
appear  as  customs.  The  latter  resemble  the  instincts  in  that 
they  are  stereotyped  modes  of  conduct  for  the  teleological 
solution  of  complicated  life-problems,  as  well  as  in  that  they 
are  followed  without  a  knowledge  of  their  purposiveness : 
they  represent  the  intelligence  of  the  race,  in  which  the 
individual  participates.  But  they  diflfer  from  instinct :  the 
individual  knows  of  them ;  in  obeying  them,  however,  he  is  not 
conscious  of  their  purposiveness,  but  of  their  existence  and 
obligation.  He  insists  upon  their  observance  by  others  as  well 
as  by  himself,  formulating  them  into  those  universal  rules 
^hich  begin  with  a  "  thou  shalt"  or  a  "  thou  shalt  not."  We 
may  therefore  define  customs  as  instincts  that  have  become 
comcious  of  themselves.     The  difference  is  that  customs  are 

^  [For  the  peychologj  of  instinct,  impulse,  etc.,  see  Ladd,  James,  Baldwin, 
[SnUj,  Hoffding,  etc.  —  Tr.] 
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not,  like  instincts,  inherited  urganicollj  as  natnrml  charsc- 
teristics,  but  transmitted  br  am$ciom»  ^ietiritjf^  through  edmc^ 
turn,    MoreoTcr,  customs  are  upheld  br  the  eomscioms  action  of 
the  comiuunltv  :  an  animal  that  dues  not  ober  its  instincts  is 
left   to  suffer   tlie  natural  consequences  of   its  beharior ;  s 
man  who  acts  contrary  to  custom  causes  a  reaction  in  bis 
surroundings,  which  mar  assume  manj  forms,  all  the  war  from 
a  scarcely  |ierce|itible  form  of  diMipproval  to  extermination^ 
Let  us  take  an  example.     Among  manj  higher  animals  the 
sexual  function  is  goTcmed  br  a  peculiar  instincL      Their 
interc4iurse  is   nut    promiscuous,   but  one  male    lives    with 
one  or  more  females,  at  least  during  the  bree<iing   season* 
jealously  excluding   other  males.     Tliis  habit  is  noticed  in 
anthrofioid  apes,  among  others ;  they  are  either  monogamoun  or 
polygamous,  each  family  living  separately,  or  several  famili«*s 
living  associated  in  a  Ixxly  ;  but  under  all  circumstances  the 
male  jealously  excludes  all  rivals.*     Hence,  instinct  regulates 
the  function  of  reproduction  so  as   to  hindrr   promisconus 
intercourse  as  murh    as    |>ossible ;    an    arran^*mont    which 
cloubtlrHS  tends  to  preniTve  lifi*.  —  In  man  w<*  lin<i  the  isani** 
thini^  in  the  cu$tum  of  mou'njamouM  and  ju'lt^'famous  mtirriai^'. 
The  cuHt^im  ih  iniprcsHcd  U|»'>n  thr  Hiicri^ediiig  g«-neratiiiu  \'} 
ediiciition,  purtirulurly   u|H)n  tlir  f<*in:il(* ;  it   is  eHtabh;«he«i  in 
tli«;    intiivjdiial     bv    tlio     virturH   of     ni<Hl«.»Htv    and    clia5tit\. 
Wliati'ViT  ofT«*n<iri    npiinst  tlirAc   is  kr|>t  (Hit  of  reach,  sn-i 
v\*T\  o|ien  lircuch  of  propriety  in  frown«*<i  uimih  qh  ab«>niinati\' 
and  d*-teKtuble.    Tlie  hociiil  environment  mntinues  the  pruCf^^ 
of  editcatiiMi ;  d<*\  iatii>nH  from  the  rulen  of  cliaMitv  an*  iu*%rnl( 
C('iiHiirf*d,crt|M*('ially  in  women  anii  by  women ;  the  dii^ppr'^ai 
of  the  Miirroundinirs  is  hIiowii  by  tin;  rbanp*  in  their  sttituiii* 
t<»wardf4  the  ofT«*iidt'rs.      In  c:iit«*  the  custom  itself  i*  violatt'd. 


*   Wiiiifit  »*•«••  nini|uirf*«  iiiBtiiK-t  with  <  u»t'>iii.  FtK,l ,  pp  »«  ff    (1*^4^   tr«Bi 

pp    IJT  (T  )       Nf^  .%]».  Ml  thf>  |l.-\lii«*  pljirr  ilitrrratilii*  «li«ru*«l«ilM  utt  lb*  rr2AlK«  V- 

tw«»rn  ctt«iiiiii  AU-!  U«.  UAAi***.  hjitjii.  (Mhitok.  auU  wunhip. 
s  iHrmin,  /«»  €%t  .7  Mom,  ch.  \  \ 
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a  stronger  reaction  ensues  ;  the  unmarried  woman  is  excluded 
from  marriage,  and  a  man  who  marries  her  and  thereby  abro- 
gates the  punishment  is  himself  punished  with  contempt.  In 
case,  however,  the  offender  is  a  married  woman,  custom 
demands  the  punishment  of  each  of  the  guilty  parties,  the 
punishment  being  especially  severe  among  polygamous 
nations. 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  a  similar  basis  for  other  customs  in 
natural  instincts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  custom  upon  which 
the  oldest  legal  codes  were  universally  based,  the  custom  pro- 
hibiting the  killing,  assault,  or  robbery  of  a  member  of  the 
same  tribe,  may  have  sprung  from  the  instinct  which  hinders 
the  individuals  of  a  herd  from  attacking  each  other.  The 
relation  of  authority  and  obedience,  which  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  state,  is  also  present,  in  germ,  in  the  animal 
herd. 

We  can  now  understand  why  duty  does  not  appear  to  be 
rooted  in  the  will  of  the  individual,  but  seems  to  be  some- 
thing external  to  him,  something  opposing  him  with  absolute 
authority.  Cvstom  forms  the  original  content  of  duty.  In  the 
higher  stages  of  development  the  relation  between  duty  and 
custom  changes ;  duty  gradually  assumes  a  more  personal 
and  individual  character  ;  a  point  to  which  I  shall  return 
later  on.  But,  originally,  duty  enjoined  a  life  in  accordance 
with  custom.  Popular  usage  follows  the  old  conception  when  it 
calls  dutiful  behavior  sittlich  (customary ;  moral),  undutiful 
conduct,  unsittlich.  Hence  we  may  say:  Duty  is  invested 
with  the  authority  of  custom.  In  it  the  will  of  parents  and 
educators,  the  will  of  ancestors,  the  will  of  the  people,  speak 
to  the  individual  will.  To  these  highest  human  authorities^ 
a  still  higher  and  final  authority,  the  authority  of  the  godsj  is 
universally  added.  The  gods,  who  are  made  in  the  image  of 
man,  admit  into  their  nature  the  will  of  the  people  that 
creates  them.  As  religion  develops,  they  uniformly  become 
the  guardians  of  custom  and  law.     This  triple  authority  of 
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imrcntH,  pcu|ilc,  and  goda,  reveals  itself  in  the  sense  of  dutr : 
it  is  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  a  higher  will,  which  sets  t 
limit  to  tlie  inclinations.  To  be  sure,  this  higher  m-ill  is  doc 
supra-powerful,  like  one  governing  by  force  or  fear;  it  i» 
acknowledged  intcrnallj  by  the  individual  will  as  one  having 
absolute  right  to  command,  as  one  which  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstanci*s,  In*  obejed,  even  where  it  has  not  Uic  power  to 
compel.^ 

2.  Itflation  heiwetn  Duty  and  Inclination.  We  return  to  the 
queslion  raisod  at  the  outset.  What  is  the  relation  betwet*n 
the  good  in  the  sonse  of  the  dutiful,  and  the  good  a* 
something  which  ngrvrs  with  our  inclinations  and  promote* 
wrlfari*  ? 

In  till*  li^ht  of  our  pn*vious  discussions,  we  mav  now  sar : 
The  two  ronceptiuns  of  the  good  are  harnionizi*d  in  the  inter- 
mediate ni»tion  of  custom  (Sitte).  CuHtonis  arc,  like  in- 
litinrtH,  to  uhirh  tliey  were  found  to  In*  analoguuH, /#iir^j#trv 
moilrn  t»f'  hrhariur  for  s<ilving  the  various  problems  of  life. 
Th«'V  coiiijiK't*  to  tiie  preservation  of  tlie  hoei:i)  wjiolc  whirli 
ep-atcH  tlii'in,  :in<l  to  tlie  normal  4li-vc|i>pnieiit  i»f  the  indi\iii- 
uaU  of  uliMiii  tlie  uholr  con.Hi^t.s.  In  km  far  an  dutt 
r«*i|uir«'s  tlie  iii<livii|ii:il  to  retrnlate  Inn  arts  arcunlini?  to  cui^- 
t<»iit,  (liititul  pMiHiurt  will  tend  ti»  proniMtf  tin*  u«-lfarf*  uf  (li< 
luilivi'lnal  aiiil  liiH  Hurri>iinilin*.;M.  Aii<l  inaMmiieh  as  the  «..i 
<if  «-\rrv  inil;\iiliiul  priniarilv  aims  at  thin  «*nd,  the  mil  ulti- 
mat*  h  aiiiii  at  Mliat  liutv  d*'iiiaiiiiH.  Iitrlinatiiiu  and  eii«t««iu. 
th<*  in<liv '.•lii.il  \\\\\  and  the  Moeial  will,  ti-iid,  on  the  wh<»Ic,  t  • 
d'tiTnun*-  riin«lii't  in  tli«»  >\\\\u*  wav.  — Tlnm.  to  eomo  hark  t  ■ 
«iiir  <-\ani:'!''.  t-u**tiini  «i<  inan<U  that  sexual  lift*  e«inf'irm  t" 
ni'iioLMni'iiH  nr  iim]}  LMinouA  niarriaire.  In  rfalit\.  the  will  **i 
tip-  :nil:\  .•ii  tl    n  iriir.i!!-.   aims  at   tin*  ^anl«'  thinir  ;  onh   in  i  i- 

ri'ptii»nal  ('.i**«  •«  <1 ir   :n<'l.natiMnH  di-Mati-  from  th**   n*»rnMl 

ru*.toni    p:  'lii^  tH    th*-    :ii«lt\  iijiial    tr-'in    killiuK,   rohhinc.  *•' 

l>  r  a  I!,   f     ''ta.It-!  a.      a:.:   of  x\.r   i  h  «t  xhaii  •  1   i:i   thi*  pMBcnpSi   •>« 
>j-  I.  •  f  .k?   .  I'l.i.:.     -   I  >.  ] 
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injuring  his  fellows.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  also  opposed  to  this  ;  he  desires  the  life  and  welfare 
of  his  tribe,  he  also  desires  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  members  of  his  tribe.  That  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  ancient 
phrase  :  Man  is  by  nature  an  animal  aociale  ;  only  in  rare,  ex- 
ceptional cases  is  injury  done  to  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
namely,  when  the  individual  will  cannot  gain  a  particular  pri- 
vate end  in  any  other  way.  Custom  as  such  aims  at  the 
preservation  and  welfare  of  the  collective  body.  Fixed,  well- 
regulated  domestic  relations,  inner  peace  and  security,  are  ap- 
parently essential  conditions  of  the  welfare  of  a  community  as 
such.  K  a  tribe  or  people  were  wholly  without  them,  or  if  de- 
viations from  them  were  the  rule,  the  tribe  would  necessarily 
succumb,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  neighboring  tribes 
having  a  firmly  established  moral  order.  But  the  welfare 
of  the  community  includes  the  welfare  of  the  individuals, 
indeed  the  community  does  not  exist  apart  from  its  mem- 
bers. Hence  we  may  also  say  that  custom  aims  at  tlie  pres- 
ervation and  welfare  of  the  individual.  And  in  so  far  as 
the  individual  desires  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  his  own 
life,  he  desires  exactly  what  custom  desires.  Indeed  he  can- 
not realize  his  welfare  except  as  custom  prescribes,  —  on 
the  one  hand,  because  this  is  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  solving  a  particular  problem  of  life,  on  the  other,  because 
departures  from  custom  would  produce  a  conflict  between 
him  and  the  whole,  which  would  necessarily  react  unfavor- 
ably upon  his  individual  welfare.  Hence  custom  and  the 
individual  will,  duty  and  inclination,  really  affect  conduct  in 
the  same  way.  Conflicts  between  the  two  are  accidental  and 
exceptional. 

What  a  firm  hold  custom  has  upon  the  will  of  the  individ- 
ual may  be  noticed  when  a  custom  is  violated.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  at  once  rise  in  its  defence ;  they  must 
consequently  desire  the  stability  and  supremacy  of  custom. 
Only  in  occasional  isolated  cases  does  the  individual  desire  an 
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exception  to  be  made  in  his  favor.  A  custom  obeyed  bj  no 
one  and  suppoKed  by  no  one  would  no  longer  be  a  custom. 
The  law  of  custom  is  therefore  also  a  natural  law  in  tlie  sense 
that  the  formula  is  an  expression  of  actual,  universal  occur- 
rences, and  not  merely  of  pure  obligation. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  duty  and  inclination  oppose 
euch  other  in  consciousness,  if  not  uniformly,  at  least  fn** 
quently  ?  —  I  believe  this  niuy  be  explained  as  foUows  :  Tlie 
individual  becomes  clearly  conscious  of  custom  only  when  hit 
inclinations  are  directed  towards  something  contrary  to  cu»- 
toni.  So  long  as  they  conform  to  custom,  conscience  has 
nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  sih*nce  gives  consent.  Conjugal  affec- 
tion is  not  felt  as  a  duty,  but  when  the  impulr^e  takes  a  differ- 
ent direction,  custom  arises  in  consciousness  and  declares  that 
the  satisfmrtion  of  such  impulses  is  contrary  to  duty.  The 
inclination  to  marry  is  not  felt  us  a  duty ;  only  in  case  the 
inipul.s(*s  no  lon^rer  tend  in  the  direction  of  matrimony,  ss 
liap|iened  during  the  liecline  of  the  anri<*nt  nations,  is  mar- 
riage reg:ird<'d  us  a  duty  by  the  community,  and  felt  to  l*e 
Niicli  hv  th«*  individual.  Wv  <I<i  n«>t  hiN'ak  of  tli<*  diitv  of  l.w 
in*/,  iN'causr  the  will  naturally  aims  at  lift-.  Ihit  uhi*n**%>r  a 
man  fr«'lH  an  inclination  to  abandon  liti-,li«-  lM-(*niii«*M  (*on.<M';iiu« 
of  till'  fact  that  Huioiik*  is  immoral,  an<i  that  it  !•«  a  dtiti  *•* 
livL*.  \Vi-  tin  not  loi)k  u|M)n  tin*  satinfartiMn  of  hungi-r  a«  a 
dutv,  liiit  if  it  is  a  duty  to  livr,  it  siinlv  niii!*t  \f  a  dutv  {«• 
Hati**l'v  iiiin'j*-r.  >•>  lonir  art  w«>  HMtinfv  our  hungrr  acci'rd.Di; 
to  <'ll^t4>nl  anii  ur«ai:r\  tli«.'  voi«'c  of  diit\  i^  >ili*nt,  but  whon  «t* 
fi't-l  in<'Iin«'<l  t<>  \ii>lattf*  ruHtom,  it  apfN^ars  in  ciins«'iouMirss 
sa\  fiir  «-\ani{*I«\  an  a  proiiiliition  a^Miii'^t  c'\c*t*HK  or  a  |arti- 
riil.iF   k^ipl    «»f    f'liHi.      S.I,  t«M»,  wi*    ft  •  1    it    to   Im»   i»ur  dutv   to 

* 

aci|uir«*  and  prcnt-rvf*  pro|MTty  nnlv  uhm  tlif  natural  inipuli^ 
to  ar<|u:rt'  and  |H»«h<*SH  in  ali^«'nt  ;  an  a  rulf,  wi-  n-iranl   it  a«  a 
dutv  intTi'lv  ti»  limit  tin'  impuUi'  ;  ht-nce  tin*  «*omniand     Tli  'U 
filialt  not  Hti'al,  cheat,  U*  aiariciuus,  ^riN*d\,  or  i*\tnivai:mt>t 
Wr  do  not  fi^el  that  it  is  our  duty  to  s}N*ak  :  inclination  imprlft 
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us  to  do  it ;  it  is  a  duty  to  limit  the  desire ;  hence  the  com- 
mand :  Thou  shalt  not  be  garrulous  and  indiscreet,  thou  shalt 
not  lie.  —  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  duty  uniformly  arises 
as  a  limitation  of  impulses,  whose  existence  it  presupposes; 
without  impulses  there  would  be  no  duty.  It  is  in  its 
origin  essentially  negative:  Thou  shalt  not  is  the  formula 
with  which  custom,  law,  duty,  originally  oppose  the  indi- 
vidual when  his  impulses  go  too  far.  The  positive  formula 
does  not  read :  Thou  shalt,  but :  I  will.  Only  when  the  natural 
impulse  or  will  is  lacking  does  the  formula  of  duty  make 
its  appearance,  and  change  the  :  I  will,  into  the :  Thou 
shalt. 

Hence  a  contradiction  between  duty  and  inclination  is  to 
be  explained  as  an  exception.  The  commands  of  duty  or  the 
moral  laws  are  formulae  expressing  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  the  real  will  of  a  community,  which,  as  a  rule,  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  the  members  of  the  same.  It  is  no  more 
strange  that  there  should  be  exceptions  in  these  rules  than  in 
physiology ;  they  are  empirical  laws  of  exceedingly  com- 
plicated phenomena.  There  are  blind  men  and  deaf  men,  and 
jet  it  is  the  rule  that  men  have  sight,  hearing,  and  speech. 
Similarly,  the  existence  of  adultery,  theft,  and  falsehood  docs 
not  do  away  with  the  inile  that  men  live  in  permanent  families, 
possess  property,  and  give  expression  to  their  inner  states  in 
speech.  When  we  look  at  a  people  as  a  whole,  the  matter  be- 
comes perfectly  plain  :  obligation  and  will  coincide,  the  people 
wills  its  customs  and  laws,  for  these  are  not  imposed  from 
without;  —  they  are  the  expressions  of  the  nation's  particular 
will.  Will  and  obligation  do  not  entirely  coincide  in  the  in- 
dividual ;  there  are  cases  in  which  he  wills  what  he  ought  not 
to  do,  and  conversely  :  then  he  looks  upon  the  law  as  some- 
thing outside  of  him,  as  something  limiting  his  will.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  he  too  wills  what  custom  wills,  and  is  always 
ready  to  assist  in  hindering  deviations  on  the  part  of  others,  if 
not  in  deed  at  least  in  word  and  thought. 
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3.  Critique  of  the  Kantian  Mew}  According  to  Kant  ihr 
conMict  bi'tween  inclination  and  the  feeling  of  dutj  is  es«eo- 
tial  to  morality.  An  act,  in  his  opinion,  has  moral  worth, 
only  when  the  feeling  of  duty  determines  the  will,  in  the  absence 
of  all  inclinations  or  in  spite  of  them.  Hence  ho  dcnrs  not  rr- 
gard  it  as  meritorious  to  do  good  from  inclination.  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  confessed  that  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  make  peofde  happy ;  and  that  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in 
his  efforts  his  friends  are  well  aware.  But,  according  to  Kant, 
the  moralist  would  have  to  sav  that  ^*  un  action  of  this  kind, 
however  profier,  however  amiable  it  may  be,  has  nevcrthcK-M 
no  true  moral  worth,  hut  is  on  a  level  with  other  inclinations. 
.  .  .  For  tin*  maxim  lacks  the  moral  im(N>rt ;  namely,  that 
such  actions  l>e  done /rom  Jiify,  not  frimi  inclination.  Tut 
the  rase  that  the  mind  of  that  philanthmpist  were  clouded  hj 
sorrow  of  his  own,  extinguiHhinK  all  sympathy  with  tho  lot  of 
others,  and  tliut  while  he  still  has  the  |n>wit  to  lN*n<Tit  others 
iu  distrc*sH,  he  is  nuX  touched  bv  tliirir  trouble  Invuum*  he  is 
absorlNMi  with  his  own  ;  and  now  su|»|M)S(*  that  h<*  tears  him- 
Hclf  out  i»f  tills  d«'ui|  inst'nrtibility,  :iii<i  {MrforniH  the  act.-:; 
without  anv  inrlinatii>n  to  it«  Init  simplv  fr<ini  dutv,  tli*  n  t'ir»t 
iiUH  liiri  :irtii»ii  its  iTi'iiulne  moral  wurtii.***  Tli«*  s:inif  ii%  tr::« 
ot  th«*  pn-MTvation  of  (tnc's  <»wn  lif<'  .iii'l  tli«>  proni<iti<in  •  : 
i.iii-'h  own  liapjiiufSH  :  •' TIh»  iiiixitniH  ran*  wbirli  nio*»t  m«  n 
tak*-  for  it  lias  iin  illtrin^il*  Worth.*'  **  <  in  tli«*  otht-r  ban*!,  f 
a'Utr-^.tx  and  Ipi|ii1i'"*h  h-irrow  bav«»  minplfti'ly  tak'-n  a».i^ 
tlif  n-liHb  f<ir  lifr  :  if  tin*  nnfortunati-  ouf,  htron;:  in  ni.r  i. 
iiidiuMiaiit  at  his  lati*  ratht-r  than  iifs|Hiiidin',r  <ir  di'j«vti-i. 
ui^Ihs  for  <i«-at)i.  aii«l  wt  prisi?r\«*s  Iiis  litf  u;tip*ut  I"\;i:* 
it  -Hot  from  iiirliintinn  or  fi-ar.  )»iit  from  duty  tlnn  h« 
ni:i\.m   li.i-«  a  nioi:il   uortli." 

IV  5j-fT    M^  f. »:  /  .•  r  .'•. ;  V  .  Hfi! . .  /  ■'.    i   *«>./.'■  i -ai  1\       :■, 

■    'f ',»./#    :i-  •    V'*  :,♦.■.•  •    <^       >    ■•"      iUrri  ri»t«  iri  •    «  Jitj    n     IV      y   4*« 

;  \'  '«»»'«  tfAi.*!.r.    :.     A'l'.*  •    / '»   '.'      '  /  ".     *     I-    14  I 
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This  view  of  Kant's  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  Schiller's 
well-known  lines.  A  pupil  of  the  critical  ethics  reveals  to  the 
master  his  scruples  of  conscience  : 

*'  Gem  dien'  ich  den  Freunden,  doch  thu'  ich  es  leider  mit  Neigung, 
Und  BO  wurmt  es  mich  oft,  dass  ich  nicht  tugendhaft  bin/'  ^ 

Whereupon  he  receives  the  following  advice : 

'*  Da  ist  kein  andrer  Rath,  du  musst'  suchen  sie  zu  verachten, 
Und  mit  Abscheu  alsdann  thun,  waa  die  Pflicht  dir  gebeut."  * 

This  ridicule,  we  must  confess,  is  not  undeserved.  Accord* 
ing  to  Kant's  theory,  a  man's  worth  depends  entirely  upon  his 
ability  to  eliminate  inclinations  and  impulses  from  his  will, 
and  to  determine  it  solely  by  the  feeling  of  duty.  Such  a 
human  being,  doing  his  duty  solely  for  duty's  sake,  is  the 
most  wooden  mannikin  ever  constructed  by  a  system-builder. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  view.  The  con- 
flict between  duty  and  inclination  is  not  the  rule,  and  the 
suppression  of  inclination  by  the  feeling  of  duty  is  not  the 
condition  of  all  moral  worth.  Still  we  may  say  that  the  true 
moral  character  is  plainly  revealed  in  such  a  conflict.  When 
a  rich  man  finds  a  purse  on  the  street  and  restores  it  to  its 
lawful  owner,  we  look  upon  his  conduct  as  perfectly  natural, 
without  regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  remarkable  honesty. 
The  man  is  perhaps  on  his  way  to  the  stock  exchange,  where 
he  may,  by  skilfully  manipulating  the  market,  deprive  a  fellow- 
speculator  of  his  entire  fortune  without  feeling  the  slightest 
compunction.  When,  however,  a  poor  man  finds  himself  in 
a  similar  position,  and,  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  duty  to 
return  the  money,  resists  his  desire  to  appropriate  what  is 
not  his,  we  recognize  this  as  a  strong  proof  of  his  honesty, 
nay  of  his  morality.     So  it  is  everywhere :  where  there  has 

1  [Gladly  I  serve  my  friends,  but,  alas !  I  do  it  from  inclination,  hence  I  am 
plagaed  with  the  doubt  that  I  am  not  virtuous.  —  See  Schiller's  distich-group, 
DU  Philosophen,  —  Tji.] 

*  [Yonr  only  resource  is  to  try  to  despise  them,  and  then  to  do  with  averflion 
that  which  dnty  enjoins  upon  you.] 
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never  l»eon  a  conflict  between  inclination  and  duty,  where  the 
will  has  never  had  an  op|iortuuitj  of  deciding  against  incli- 
nation and  for  duty,  the  character  has  nut  been  tested.  We 
have  no  assurance  of  moral  trustworthiness  until  the  will  has 
shown  it»elf  proof  against  temptation. 

On  tlic  other  hand,  we  sliall  not  concede  that  a  will  which 
always  naturally  inclines  to  the  right,  is  on  that  account  leM 
worthy  than  one  which  has  had  to  hattle  for  its  n*ctitude 
against  an  unwilling  or  dangeroiM  tc>m|N*ramcnt.  Kant  lean* 
to  this  view.  *^  If  nature,**  we  read  in  tiie  same  place,  ^  ha* 
put  little  symfiathy  in  the  heart  of  this  or  that  man :  if 
he,  8up|H)8ed  to  be  an  upright  man,  is  by  temperament  cold  and 
indifTerent  to  the  sufTerings  of  others,  pcrhsfis  because  la 
rcH|»ect  of  his  own  he  is  provided  with  the  sp«*cial  gift  uf  |«. 
tience  and  fortitude,  and  supposes,  or  even  rei|uires,  that 
others  sliould  have  the  same  —  and  such  a  man  would  err* 
tainly  not  l>e  the  meanest  product  of  nature  —  but  if  natanr 
had  not  specially  franu^d  him  for  a  philanthropist,  would  he  nut 
still  find  in  himself  a  source  from  whence  to  give  himself  a/«^ 
hi'ih^r  tvurth  tliuii  that  «if  a  pKHl-naturiMl  trm|N*rani<*nt  cuuM  \^  ^ 
riii(U«*sti(»iiahly.  It  is  just  in  this  that  the  vv^ntl  worth  '*/  fw 
I'h'irttrtrr  it  hrttU'iht  *ntf  which  ii  iwttmpttnihltf  th^  hi»jhe$f  '»''  -lV. 
naiin-lv,  that  lie  is  h«.*n(*(iornt,  not  from  inclination  hut  ffum 
diifv.**  *  Such  a  man  wttiiM  cfrtainlv  )»«•  an  i-stimahlt*  miR. 
nnicli  iii'irr  so  than  an  cfTrniinale,  will-lfss  |N-rson.  who  y i«'Id<ri 
t*>  \\\r  Y\.%\\\y\'\\\z>  *A  a  ci»ni|ia*isionaf**  lir.irt ;  it  «14n*ii  n^^t  ^-•m 
iini»ro)i.iii!i*  to  wm  that  Kant  was  tliinkintr  of  hlniH<*lf  Hhm  (•- 
«lii-\%'  th  -t  I'M'tun* ;  ni'vrr!hi'It'*«H  mi<-1i  a  «*hara«*tvr  wtiuld  n*4  'i» 
till.*  hijiii  ^t  aipl  most  pfrfi'ct  tv|N>  of  human  natun*  ininirinai*.^ 
All  an/*  I  fr->iii  iiravni  wi.iiM.  aicipiin^^  to  tlie  Kantian  f-^- 
nnil.i.  n^  •'<  7«^:i:  :Iy  l:i<-k  th«'  m<i[.il  U'^rrli  **  which  is  in<*"ni- 
parahly  ilit-  liijln'>t  of  ;ill,"  \n  si  f;ir  a**  Iiis  **  tcni|H*nm*'n'.  ' 
WmuM  not  \f  in  n<'<-<I  of  ati-i  i-aiiaiilf  of  In-inur  inipni^cd  \'} 
thi*  «:!!.      An>i  %•  t  \ihii  wouM   rf-iir<>ai*h  liini  for  this  dcf«vt  ^ 
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In  the  poem  Das  O-luck  Schiller  contrasts  two  persons :  the 
one  has,  through  his  own  exertions,  made  an  honest  man  of 
himself,  while  the  other  has  been  endowed  bj  the  gods  with 
a  beautiful  and  noble  nature.  He  calls  the  latter  happj,  and 
assigns  to  him  the  higher  rank  in  the  moral  order : 

Vor  Unwurdigem  kann  dich  der  Wille,  der  emste,  bewahreziy 
AUes  Hochste,  es  kommt  frei  von  den  Gottern  herab.^ 

He  expresses  the  same  idea  in  a  similar  poem  :  Der  Q-enius : 

Muss  ich  dem  Trieb  misstraun,  der  leise  mich  warnt,  dem  Gresetze, 

Das  dn  selber,  Nator,  mir  in  den  Busen  gepragt, 

Bb  anf  die  ewige  Schrift  die  SchuP  ihr  Siege!  gedriicket, 

Und  der  Formel  Gefass  bindet  den  fliichtigen  Geist?' 

He  answers  the  question : 

Hast  da,  Gliicklicher,  nie  den  scbiitzenden  Engel  verloren, 
Nie  des  frommen  Instincts  liebende  Warnung  verwirkt : 
O  dann  gehe  du  bin  in  deiner  kostlichen  Unschuld ! 
Dich  kann  die  Wissenscbaft  nicbts  lebren,  sie  leme  von  dir  I 
Jenes  Gesetz,  das  mit  ebernem  Stab  den  Straubenden  lenket, 
Dir  nicbt  gilt's.    Was  du  tbust,  was  dir  gefallt,  ist  Gesetz.* 

Indeed,  Kant,  and  Fichte  still  more,  exaggerate  the  rdle 
which  the  consciousness  of  duty  is  destined  to  plaj  in  life. 
Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  impelled  at  every  step  we 
take  by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  but  we  cannot  even  regard 
this  as  a  fault.  It  is  neither  conceivable  nor  desirable  that  the 
natural  impulses  should  be  replaced  by  the  ^'  respect  for  the 
moral  law  "  as  the  sole  motive  of  the  will.    The  moral  phil- 

^  [The  will,  the  serious  will,  can  guard  thee  against  unworthy  things ;  but  every- 
thing great  is  freely  bestowed  by  the  gods.] 

*  [Must  I  distrust  the  impulse  which  silently  warns  me,  the  law  which  thou 
thyself.  Nature,  hast  written  upon  my  heart,  until  the  school  has  set  its  seal 
upon  the  eternal  imprew,  and  the  rigid  formula  binds  the  soaring  spirit  ?] 

*  pf  then  hast  neyer,  thou  blessed  one,  lost  thy  guardian  angel,  and  hast  never 
.sappretsed  the  loving  warning  of  the  pious  instinct ;  O  then  go  on  in  thy  precious 
innocence  1  Science  can  teach  thee  nothing,  nay,  let  her  learn  from  thee ! 
That  law,  which  with  an  iron  rod  rules  the  resisting  ones,  is  not  meant  for 
thee.    What  thou  dost,  what  pleases  thee,  is  law.] 

23 
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osophcrs,  to  be  Hiire,  arc  all  inclined  to  regard  that  as  the 
moHt  p4>rfcct  ntate  in  which  the  action  of  the  will  is  aolelj  de- 
U*rniini*d  by  the  idea  (if  duty.  Spinoza's  sage  is  governed 
wholly  by  tlie  dictatCH  of  reason  {ex  iUetamin€  rationU  du^iimru 
th(*  inipulsos  no  lonfi;er  inlluenco  his  conduct ;  and  the  wise 
niun  of  Bontham  or  Mill  d«M'8  not  essentially  differ  from  hinL 
Indeed,  they  are  both  modelled  after  the  Stoic  and  Kpiourean 
sage.  In  the  real  world,  the  reason  or  the  idea  of  duty  dot^« 
not  play  so  im(K)rtant  a  {mrt.  It  is  a  necessary  regulator  of 
the  natural  impulses,  but  it  cannot  replace  them ;  the  ini* 
pulses  arc  the  weights,  so  to  s|N*ak,  which  kee()  the  clockwork 
of  life  in  motion  ;  the  reason  cannot  take  their  place,  it  hat 
no  motive  force  of  its  own. 

Kant  is  h(*re  still  entangled  in  the  notions  of  the  old  ration- 
alism, whose  power,  it  must  Im*  confessed,  he  did  so  nmch  ti» 
break.  In  the  following  |)erio<l,  nature  airain  receivt^l  hrr  dui*. 
the  fundamental  conception  iK^ing  that  the  highest  and  ImM  i» 
nut  invented  by  the  reascm  and  made  aectirdinir  to  comtciuu* 
rule,  but  is  the  result  of  an  unconnrious  gniwth.  Tliis  ho!<]« 
true  of  the  coimI  no  lt*sH  th:in  of  tht*  beautiful  ;  the  ImmuV'.' 
is  not  tbnui^lit  out  and  priMJurcd  l»y  r:itlon:iI  n-tli^oti'iii,  a>  • 
e*inliiiir  to  the  rul«H  nf  ;i'sth»  lii's,  any  ni'in*  tliau  tlif  ^.^--i  a:ii 
|M*rf«*ot  is  planni'd  and  inunufartuml  ai'riinlini:  tn  tlit*  r)*N-?i  <'f 
rtliifs.  Tlir  truo  w«irk  of  art  is  un<Mins4'iouAl\  riino.\««: 
an<i  priHiu<*<-<l  \*y  thep-nius;  a'^tb<-tics  d«>fH  n>>t  play  an  k:;- 
|H.rtant  part  in  tin*  pron-sH.  S«»,  !■■■>,  tin*  ni"ral  p-muH,  ••  •}.■ 
iH-.iiitifiil  K'Mil/'  s:if«'ly  guitb'd  l»y  in«itin«'t,  1;\»"«  a  pt -tl  :.  i 
U  I'i!  tt,!  Ijfr,  wirh'iiit  otinstaiitly  ntJiTtinLT  np»in  tin*  in'.i 
\a\\  .  TIi«'  rul*  ■*  "f  ;i'»tb'tii''^  aipl  «  lliifs  |N»-^f.,s  n**  inb- r  :,' 
ni..*i\i'  pMUi-r.  ll  .1  list  :r  pr-i\.n<'«*  to  ^uird  a/ain^t  t'  ■  *• 
^M' H'»:"ii'*  ;  tb»-y  a'«-  ii  -^  j»rii'|iii'Ti\f.  Iiiif  r»  ■»lrirt.\»'.  A;.;  * 
i"*  \»\  n»  njf  m-*  n'''''"'i*\  tliit  tli«*  rul«'  I'*'  pn**»Mit  r. 
^•■i■♦ll^n••-■»  dn'.  n/  Mi«  i-r--!  i«'T,  -n  ■•!  ?!.••  \\'»rk  ••!  .\t*  ••'■  ::.  '  .. 
a  -t.  i.r  «'\«ii  •M'iti|.-.  till-  r  I  liTr  1  -.i  ;iM.iit  Imu  .  tIi'.h  w  'iti!.!  .:i,:i 
.'   !    -I  -?iiili  O.i'-    !'r  •■■•  "^   -I    ■■■  •  i!i  «•    L'f""^*'Ji.      !•     -^     I   « 
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known  fact  that  when  we  begin  to  reflect  upon  rules  of 
spelling  in  writing,  we  become  confused  and  uncertain.  The 
easiest  way  to  answer  a  question  in  orthography  is  to  write 
the  word  mechanically.  Similarly,  many  a  man  decides  a 
moral  question  better  and  with  greater  certainty  by  perform- 
ing the  act  than  by  reflecting  upon  it.     As  Goethe  says : 

All  unscr  redlichstes  Bemiihn 

Gliickt  nur  im  unbcwassten  Momente.  ^ 

Hence  the  unbiassed  mind  will  not  make  the  moral  worth 
of  a  man  dependent  upon  whether  he  thinks  much  of  duty  and 
is  conscious  of  it  as  a  motive.  The  designedly-moral  character 
is  apt  to  possess  something  of  that  ^^  intentionality  "  which 
makes  such  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  us,  when  com- 
pared with  the  natural  disposition.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  Kant's  life  are  absolutely 
faitliful,  whether  Kant  really  was  such  a  living  clockwork, 
having  duty  as  the  mainspring;  but  I  must  confess  that  these 
descriptions  have  never  pleased  me.  The  feeling  of  duty 
may  have  prevented  much  evil  in  the  world,  but  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  have  never  sprung  from  the  feeling  of  duty,  but 
from  the  living  impulses  of  the  heart. 

The  creative  artists  are  all  familiar  with  this  thought ;  it  is 
constantly  emphasized  by  the  poets,  by  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
as  well  as  by  Riickert : 

Mein  Ilerz,  sieh  an  den  Baum  in  seiner  Bliitenpracht ; 
Es  wird  ihm  gar  nicht  scbwer,  was  ihn  so  herrlich  roacbt 
Aus  seinem  Innern  scheint,  er  braucht  sich  nicbt  zu  zwingen, 
Ein  Strom  von  Lust  und  Licbt  und  Liebe  zu  entspringen, 
Hit  Miihe  ringt  er  nicbt,  das  Einzle  zu  gebaren, 
Das  Ganze  lebt  und  wirkt,  er  liEisset  es  gewabren, 
Da  soUtcst  deine  Pflicbt,  wie  er  die  seine,  tbun, 
Dann  warest  du  so  licbt,  und  bist  so  triibe  nun. 

4,  Let  me  add  a  remark  concerning  a  few  other  errors  of 
the  a-prioristic-intuitionalistic  moral  philosophy.     It  asserts 

1  [AU  onr  best  endeavors  succeed  only  in  the  unconscious  moment. — Tr.] 
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that  the  laws  of  duty  arc  axiomatic  formulae,  which  ore  rco^yr- 
tiizcd  with  immediate  and  intuitive  cortaiiitjr,  like  the  matlie- 
matical  axioms.  The  |iro|)08iti<>ii8 :  Just  and  honcat  action  U 
good,  Lying  and  cheating  is  Imd,  are  accepted  as  absolutclr 
true  as  soon  as  they  are  understood.  It  is  neither  ncccasarr 
niir  |)OSsiMe  to  prove  their  validity. 

We  shall  have  to  concede  that  the  moral  laws  are  im- 
m<*diately  and  universally  reco^iizod  as  valid  pr«i|ifisitiaai^ 
They  are  nothing  but  the  positive  or  negative  expressions  uf 
custom,  and  every  memlier  of  tlu*  community  is  conscious  of 
custom,  if  ho  has  any  part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  He 
knows  of  custom  (Sittv)  through  the  countless  |Nirticular  juds:- 
mcnts  by  which  others  and  he  himself  have  approved  and  dis- 
approved of  acts  ;  the  certainty  with  wliieh  he  imm<H]iatrlr 
decides  in  individual  caM*a  de|>endH  u|M)n  practice.  He  al«i> 
knows  of  custom  through  univer.Hul  forniuhe  ;  c<»niniandmentJi 
and  proliihitioUH  have  Ixnmi  impresse<i  ufion  him  fnun  ch;i>i- 
h<NMl  up ;  and  Scho|)enhauer  says,  not  without  n*ason,  thai 
trutiirt  which  we  fio  nut  rememlxT  limintrlnirned  arc  n*f;ar* i<^i 
as  innate.  Mnreovf-r,  lau'^uuire  has  in('«>r|M»rati-i|  ni<»ru!  ;i.-.: 
nients  intu  the  ni«*anint^  of  tlie  wnnl.H  uliii  h  di'siuMiat**  Ui-^."* 
of  coiiiiiirt  :  the  ti-riim  falH«>hoiMi  and  nvario*  r\pti<^2t  d.^> 
proxal.  jii>t  as  fraiikn«^.s  and  fruirality  i-\pr***»H  appr<<^A 
Il*-h<**'  till*  pr(i|»osith»ii  :  FuIs<')ioimI  in  li:iil«  in  an  **an:kl\ti  ** 
jji'l^neiit  uhii'Ii  is  fi»riiird  ,i  y-r.  •#••".      riii:il!v,:t  is  n<i  ii-w  «•  • 

tain  that  thi*  moral  laws  arihe  in  e<inseiiiii»«n«'ss  a.n**  cati-tr»r*- •^• 
ini|n'rali\«H  *' ;  thev  iju  not  c«»iinsi-l  iis  to  ppmioto  iiid:^  idu! 
or  univirsal  happint-.s^,  hut  app«  ar  as  ah.Hohite  coiiiniandu  ah: 
pnihii'itionH.  S<»  far.  titer«'fi)r«*,  intuit i<Mial  ethics  aAMTt4  fs-** 
whit'li  cannot  l>e  doulit«*il.  ISijt  it  is  in  error  ulii-n  it  ;:<h^  :. 
t  »  elaini  tliat  ihe^*-  iin|N*rati\«*s  an*  '<';/.  .-rir. /y  u'roun«iIi-iMs«  a:  : 
that  til**  Mile  huhin«-AS  iif  ctlih's  ('•Mi'«i<*tH  in  Msti-niati/:nc  '•> 
partiiMil'ir  coinmandnifnts  and  pr<ih:hitionH,  nn«i  |"-xhaft«  ^. 
KiliSuniiiiL'  til' III  ui)>h-r  a  tiiiivrm.il  pr>ii(-  hh*.  Ha\  f  t  •  \air.:  -. 
thrir  ti*:i''<«*«  f  •  )hm*>*iii«*  inii\i-rs.il   law.     Thf*r«*  in  un*|urs(iao- 
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ably  an  objective  ground  for  the  existence  and  validity  of  the 
moral  laws,  which  appear  in  consciousness  in  the  form  of  ab- 
solute commands  and  prohibitions ;  their  observance  is  the 
condition  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  species. 
And  it  is  the  business  of  moral  philosophy  to  discover  this 
ground,  just  as  it  is  the  business  of  a  philosophy  of  law  to  ex- 
plain the  raison  (THre  of  law,  that  is,  to  prove  its  teleological 
necessity  by  indicating  the  problems  of  human  collective  life 
which  it  solves.  Inventories  and  codifications  will  never 
make  a  science,  least  of  all  a  philosophical  science. 

Another  error  to  which  intuitional  ethics  inclines  is  the 
error  that  conscience  invariably  reveals  to  everybody,  with 
subjective  certainty  and  objective  infallihilityj  what  duty  de- 
mands. Thus  Kant  contends  that  ^^tfae  commonest  intelli- 
gence can  easily  and  without  hesitation  see  "  what  the  moral 
law  requires  to  be  done ;  or,  ^'  what  duty  is,  is  plain  of  itself  to 
every  one ;  but  what  is  to  bring  true  durable  advantage,  such 
as  will  extend  to  the  whole  of  one's  existence,  is  always  veiled 
in  impenetrable  obscurity."  ^ 

The  latter  statement  is  certainly  true;  but  it  is  as  cer- 
tainly hot  true  that  no  one  is  ever  in  doubt  as  to  what  duty 
demands.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  our  duty  seems  perfectly 
clear  immediately,  but  by  no  means  in  all. 

An  official  of  an  insurance  company,  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  his  corporation,  shows  partiality  to  an  insurer,  and 
receives  compensation  for  his  act.  That  is  theft,  says  con- 
science. He  does  the  same  thing,  to  please  a  colleague,  or 
because  of  his  friendship  for  a  neighbor,  but  without  gain 
to  himself.  That  is  contrary  to  duty,  says  his  conscience, 
you  are  employed  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  to  protect  it  against  loss.  But 
let  us  again  change  the  conditions,  let  us  say  that  the  insured 
has  fulfilled  all  his  obligations  to   the  company,  but  has 

^  See  Critique  of  Practical  Reason ^  Book  I.,  ch.  I.,  §  8,  Remark  II.,  Abbott's 
tzaDHlBtioD,  p.  126. 
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ovcrlcHiked  a  triiliug,  purely  technical  detail,  and  that  tii;« 
ovcrHi^lit  legally  releaAen  the  coinfiany  from  itM  ohligatiou*. 
lA*i  U8  iiuupnc  that,  upon  the  day  of  payment,  the  oflicial  acci- 
dentally diHcovere  the  mistake.  He  knowH  that  tho  companj 
can  refiiHe  (Kiynient.  liiit  he  qIko  knows  that,  unless  tht 
[mymont  is  made,  the  insured  or  his  heirs  will  suffer  extn-inr 
hardshi|»s.  The  ci»ni]Kiny,  howev«T,  is  (»aying  a  dividend  of 
eighty  |H*r  cent.  What  hhall  he  do?  lias  h«*  the  right  to 
overlook  the  mistake?  t^r  shall  h«' up|N*al  to  the  com|NUi«*» 
sense  of  justice?  As  thiiu;Ji  he  did  not  know  that  cor|ii»ri- 
tions  have  no  smiIs!  His  consricnce  does  not  U*ll  him  what 
to  do.  ~  Can  a  Kantian  uitli  his  nia<pric  formula:  Act  as  if  ih« 
maxim  of  thv  action  were  to  lj«'conie  hv  thv  will  a  uni^erMl 
law  nf  naiuns  n*acli  an  unamhi^uous  conclusion? 

It  is  undouhtcdlv  contrarv  to  dutv  to  train  iMNUiession  of  mt 
nei;rhlM>r's  profM-rty  hy  hur/lary  or  tlirft.  Hut  then*  are  tilh-  r 
m«*ans:  h«'  is  in  trouhh*,  and  I  can  h*nd  him  nioner,  and  I 
can  hy  skilful  o|K'rationH  grt  hold  of  his  pro|ierty  in  a  lav:.! 

uav.     That  is  nsiirv,  sivs  <'i»nsi'ifn«'i'.      Hut  to  annthcr  ni.i:.'» 

•  •        • 

ninsrit'iiri'    it    ni.iv  s»'fiii   [h-iIitiIv   pri»|MT"    wli.it    is   n'»t   |" 

lia\t'   t>»   I'liik  «iiit    (••I*  )t>iii'*'-il.      lint    l«'t    ii-*   nit»<ltf\    thi    •    - 
Is  it  i.:\i\  f«»r  III'-  t'l  li'iid  a  iiimii   ui'Mhv    at    intiT**!,  »      •    i 
txU'tw   ili;it    it    i'i  ti   my  a'h  .iiit.i/'-,  liMt    n-it   ii  li;«.  t»  -i  ■  • 
M  ■-•    I    .1    111*.!    1  I «.!   •••m\  .iii«-  III'.  -•  ll   tii.it    I  .un  h  •!    U  ;,•  ■  : 
■  ij     in    -    .1     at     \i.^    «\|M-ii'»»-  .'      AipI     Ii'iw     ali-ui?    I'-iiiHi'  • 
I: an-  :.-  '      A  liankrr  in  in  jmi-m-*-*.  -n  ni   .i    pi.  Oi-    ,i!   i,**% 

til. it    !•«  ll  .t   \<t   kii'iwn  ti  M:liir>*:  hi.,   :  •?-  i'\:itiii>l* ,  h-  h^* 
:.i..:l<i:    a   !•  \i»l«it;-iii  in  >|i  i.ii.      ll'-  ^.i  .!■»   It;**  >)•  in.^li    •••ni». 
:i]i>i    til'     '■..••I'*,    ihiliM'l    ••!'    Ii.ni.  I-'-    a    in:';  "n.    a*    l\,-     !.•  i" 
III  •[:.  '1/   -lii.ws.      N    that   lijhf  '      A    tM /jijh.  :    i.n   •!..    ••  .  , 
•  \'  :.  i:.  '•■  III  i\    (•■••!  •»'iiii*'M"hat    i!!  n*  t  ..,.■    .iINt  sH'  h  .1  *  •  :.'  . 
II   ^       -I.--  .  h  ■'    !•  Ill  iiii**   hiiii      P'    II  •■    ■!  '  ':i»t'i   ••'ht-:^    ^* 
A   ■  i!i  I.  ■•    l.i   ••  Th-  Ml   ll'   uiit.»  \   ■«!  ;    }m-   .*  •■■.ll   !♦:•  •.ijiiiif- ;    ■    ■ 
...■.♦'    to    I'l  ■  .    it  •»    '   .'•!'iiii' :  ■»    in   tin'    \.t*'*'   th»'  n«*\l    da*        \».» 
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shall  I  first  inquire,  every  time  I  make  a  trade,  whether  the 
other  party  is  going  to  suffer  thereby  ?  But  that  is  impossible. 
Commerce  is  possible  only  on  the  assumption  that  both 
parties  are  tacitly  agreed  that  each  is  guarding  his  own 
interests,  and  expects  the  other  to  do  the  same.  Even  the 
most  honest  woman  buys  where  she  can  buy  the  cheapest, 
without  asking  whether  the  seller  can  exist  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  every  seller  takes  what  he  can  get  without 
asking  whether  his  goods  are  worth  so  much  to  the  buyers 
or  not.  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between  that  which 
is  unquestionably  right  and  that  which  is  unquestionably 
wrong  ? 

The  above  cases  are  taken  from  the  sphere  of  common 
honesty,  and  are  comparatively  simple.  The  difficulties  be- 
come still  more  apparent  when  we  consider  more  com- 
plicated, delicate,  personal  relations.  A  young  man  has 
promised  a  girl  to  marry  her;  must  he  keep  his  promise? 
Certainly,  he  has  given  his  word  —  his  word  is  sacred.  But  it 
happened  at  a  time  and  under  conditions  in  which  he  was 
not  wholly  master  of  himself;  he  now  sees  that  he  cannot 
keep  his  word  without  getting  into  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
Can  he  break  the  engagement  without  her  consent?  But 
what  would  promises  be  worth  if  they  could  be  broken  as  soon 
as  we  found  it  inconvenient  to  keep  them  ?  But  he  was  de- 
ceived in  the  person,  he  was  deluded  into  taking  the  step  by 
all  sorts  of  feminine  artifices,  and  now  he  finds,  upon  closer 
acquaintance,  that  it  would  be  intolerable  for  him  to  live  with 
her,  that  it  would  be  as  much  of  a  misfortune  for  her  as  for 
him :  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  She  will  not  give  him  up ;  ought 
he  to  marry  her,  or  to  keep  putting  it  off  from  year  to 
year,  or  shoot  himself  through  the  head?  Or  would  it  be 
right  and  dutiful  to  say,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not? 

A  politician  or  a  statesman  differs  from  the  party  or  the 
government  to  which  he  belongs.  A  platform  is  made  or  a 
manifesto  published  in  which  the  point  at  issue  is  emphasized 
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as  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  partj,  or  as  a  special  aim  of 
the  government.  He  is  asked  to  sign  the  paper.  What 
ought  he  to  do  ?  Sign  it  ?  But  then  he  would  be  subscrib- 
ing to  a  lie.  Leave  the  party  ?  By  doing  this,  ho  would  not 
only  end  his  public  career,  but  perhaps  also  seriously  damage 
the  cause  which  he  is  supporting.  What  shall  he  do  ?  Will  an 
appeal  to  the  Kantian  formula  of  duty  tell  him  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  He  will  ask  himself  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  If  not,  thc*n  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  com* 
promise ;  for  how  could  there  be  oo-opermtion  without  oompn^ 
mise  ?  If,  however,  the  matter  is  of  vital  importance,  lie  will 
say  to  himself :  It  is  better  for  me  to  se|»arate  from  my  col- 
leagues than  to  be  an  insincere  and  half-hearted  follower.  — 
But  what  are  the  essentials?  —  When  the  (fcnnan  bishffft 
who  opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  accepted  the  dogma 
after  the  decision  had  been  n*ndf*rcd.  tliey  were  bitterly  re- 
proached. Ought  they  to  have  contiiiue<l  in  their  oppoaitioa, 
and  left  the  church  ?  But  could  they  not  justly  hare  said  the 
church  is  more  than  a  piece  of  church  constitution  ?  Still. 
d(M*H  any  one  anmn^^  them  recall  tliosedavH  \iitli  nnv  dcirrrr  ••{ 
sutiMfactinn  ?  And  haH  any  one  of  thoHc  who  t(M»k  th«*  o|i|Hi»itr 
course  reproached  hinifu'lf  fur  it  ? 

Ihit,  it  may  In*  rft«irt«'<I,  tliJH  makrs  all  moral  quoiiti<»n» 
uncertain,  an«i  sulijrrtH  tht-m  to  un)iri<lltd  I'a.Hinhtry.  I  *i  • 
nut  l»elir\r  that  it  fH'ik»M  them  uni'rrtain,  tht-v  iir*-  nni^i  rta  r.. 
and  will  alwavH  rrmain  sn.  Thr  mattrr  is  r«-ailv  n<*t  *< 
Himi>l«'  an  thu».f  jmaLrinf  \ilhiholii  that  an  inn;it«*  |N»wor, oaHi'! 
iirartiral  mmnii.  ur  (*iiiiHri«ncc,  infall:lti\  ^rlrlllut«*^  a  man* 
contlui't  li\  huliMiniin;:  «*:ir|i  rav  un«l«  r  a  u'»  n«Tal  rule.  TIj** 
|tr<*l»l«-m  hiiri'lv  tUn-i^  unX  runs^t  rni-i«-l\  in  <!<-('. dini?  iri^^*'* 
caM-K  at'i-iipiin;^^  t<i  a  readv  nia<ii-  f<irnn)l:i. 

Tli«-  niL-^taki  n  iilra  that  th«-:r  e;in  I"    n**  il'ulit   ;ii  tt'.irt.cul:-r 
caMf-M  <*iiiii*iTiiinL'  uhat   i*«  •lutitiil   <tr  liU'lutifnI  riimnt't*  .!»•.' 
With  an>'tlitT   trior,  |M<-uIiar    t>i    :iitiii:iMii:i|   ith:ri.  thai    t). 
l.i^An  (if   morality   are  l'iu'$   uith  ii^'B-dutilu  ho  rjt-tjifi  »ns,  4X«« 
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that  every  act  not  agreeing  with  the  formula  of  the  law  must 
be  contrary  to  duty,  and  immoral  We  have  already  touched 
upon  this  point  above  (pp.  233  ff.).  Inasmuch  as  it  most 
clearly  emphasizes  the  difference  between  the  two  schools  of 
moral  philosophy,  I  shall  again  eoneider  it  here. 

Kant  regards  the  absolute  logical  necessity  of  the  moral 
laws  as  the  backbone  of  his  entire  theory ;  according  to  him, 
uniformity  (^QeBetssmdrngkeit)  is  inseparable  from  morality. 
For  teleological  ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  laws 
are  empirical  laws,  like  the  laws  of  physiology,  or  the  rules 
of  dietetics  based  upon  them.  Like  all  empirical  laws  they 
are  open  to  exceptions.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
certain  modes  of  conduct  have  the  tendency  to  promote  or, 
aa  the  case  may  be,  to  injure  the  life  of  the  agent  and  his  sur- 
roundingB,  it  is  always  possible,  owing  to  the  great  complexity 
of  human  relations,  for  circumstances  to  arise  in  which  the 
natural  effect  is  changed  into  its  opposite.  Hence  the  formal 
breach  of  a  moral  law  may  become  morally  possible,  nay 
necessary.  We  are  never  in  doubt  about  this  when  it  comes 
to  actual  practice.  That  intuitional  ethics  cannot  explain  this 
fact  is  a  further  proof  of  its  insufficiency. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  first  duty  of  the  soldier  is 
obedience,  unconditional  obedience  in  the  service.  Military 
obedience  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  existence  of  the 
modem  state.  With  what  terrible  seriousness  we  regard  this 
duty  may  be  seen  from  the  severity  of  the  penalties  imposed 
for  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  circum- 
stances can  arise  under  which  this  duty  may  be  violated  with- 
out remorse  and  without  reproach.  In  the  convention  of 
Tauroggen  General  York  made  a  treaty  with  the  enemy  on  his 
own  responsibility,  basing  his  action  upon  his  individual 
opinion  of  the  political  situation,  in  open  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  and,  therefore,  openly  breaking  the 
rule  of  military  obedience.  Was  the  act  contrary  to  duty, 
and  therefore  morally  wrong?    Certainly,  according  to  the 
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Kantian  formula.     York  aurclv  could  not  have  willed  that  the 

m 

maxim  of  his  action  become  a  universal  law  of  nature  and 
determine  tlie  actions  of  Uie  Prussian  soldier,  as,  for  instauei- : 
When  the  situation  of  the  country  seems  to  you  to  demand  a 
different  course  of  conduct  from  the  one  ordered  l>y  tlie  com- 
muiider-in-chief|  then  act  according  to  your  own  judgment  and 
contrarv  to  his  command.  Nevertheless,  York  decided  after 
much  hesitation,  to  do  tliat  very  thin«;.  The  outcome  wu 
doubtful ;  his  conduct  might,  to  say  nothing  of  the  breach  of 
obedience  and  the  bad  example,  have  caused  the  ruin  of 
tlie  State.  And  yet  lie  acted  as  he  did.  It  se<*med  {MM^siblf 
to  him  to  save  the  country  from  a  humiliating  and  unten- 
able position  at  that  particular  time,  iierhajis  only  at  that 
time  and  only  by  his  videpvmlt'nt  action.  The  results  justi- 
fied his  conduct;  the  king  hininelf  afterwards  recognized 
this,  and  history  now  praimrs  York*rt  decision  :  even  a  French 
hiflt4irian  will  hardly  blunie  him.  This  amounts  to  a  cuti- 
feHsi<»n  that  cam*s  cnn  occur,  in  which  the  safetv  uf  tbr 
count rv  mav  demand  (»f  an  oflicrr  what  the  fundamental  Uv 
of  thr  h<T\i<*r  pri>lii)iits  :  indt'|H*ntIrnt  action  in  |Ni!;t;c^l 
<|ii«'sti(tn.H.  aLTainsl  tin*  r\|»n'>H  roiiiinaipl  ••(  the  ^*'*iv(*rnm*  ui. 
No  '''i-iiiTal  riilr  ran  Matr  wli«n  «urh  an  rnn'rir»-nrv  f\.*:» 
Wr  ran  lay  <l«>\vn  a>  tin*  only  pos^iiilf  uui**  r^-tl  ruh* :  TL* 
(^Ml«ii4-r  nniHt  o1m-v,  and  undri*  no  i-in-uni^tanrt-H  hliall  h*-  ^- 
ini|««ll«*il  \t\  in«ii')»4*ndtnt  jiolitii-al  ntlt-rtionn  in  art  contrary  !•• 
his  nnliTs.  \\\\\  nf\iTtlnlr>s  a  ri»n«l.:  on  i,  tai'itlv  aii-it^i 
IVoviili-d  till*  ut-ltart*  of  tlit*  count r\  iIimh  not  niak«*  a  difT«'r>r.; 
ppKN'tlun*  alino|iit«-ly  iHMN'hnarv.  S-if'ta  f'-fttfi  ruprrmt  t*  .- 
an  avifiiih  «ianL'«To!i?,,  \i't  n»'Vir  t«»-iM  -.lii'iii-^lii*"!  pr^ix  :•».»  o|  a. 
parti«'ular  la\«H.  <<\in  «>f  thr  nio>t  in\  i"!:ti<li-.  It  if*  junt  that  a 
nii.Htak«-n  a)i{M-aI  Xn  thi^  law  on  lh<  part  of  tlif  ^>»ldi4•^  »li  'ui: 
1m*  puni^lp  li  u  ith  lit-atli. 

Tth-ii-  >••  h'>  nigral  I.iw  uliicli  ]•%  ii<it  niilt  •*<*!  t>)  titf  %\\\\'' 
condition.  ti«tn«',  tlHTi'f'in*.  that  ii""%  n^t  a'iin:t  «»f  i'\c«'pl.''i.* 
Likt'  tlh*  SaiiWatli.  till*  in<rrai  la\«  n  aP*  mad**  f<*r  man,  not  man 
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for  the  moral  laws.  The  jurists  have  an  old  maxim :  Fiat 
justitia^pereat  mundus.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Kantian 
moral  philosophy  says :  Fiat  lex^  pereat  vita.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  the  formula :  the  stability  of  law  is  more  important 
than  such  and  such  a  particular  purpose  ;  but,  ultimately,  the 
law  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  to  preserve  them  and  not 
to  destroy  them.  And  the  same  relation  obtains  between  the 
moral  law  and  human  life.  Ultimately  it  owes  its  value 
solely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  the  tendency  to  preserve  life  and 
not  to  destroy  it.  Should  a  case  arise  in  which  obedience  to 
the  law  would  produce  permanent  ruin,  the  form  must  give 
way  to  the  content,  the  means  to  the  end.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion, later  on,  to  show  that  the  particular  moral  laws  are 
subject  to  this  condition ;  the  lie  of  necessity,  the  necessary 
wrong,  which  the  jurists  call  the  law  of  necessity,  are  such 
exceptions. 

5.  Conscience.  We  defined  conscience  as  the  consciousness 
of  custom  or  the  existence  of  custom  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual.  The  authority  with  which  it  speaks  is  the  au- 
thority of  all  those  who  support  and  protect  custom  and  law 
against  the  particular  deviating  will:  first,  the  authority  of 
parents  and  teachers,  who  impress  custom  or  objective  moral- 
ity upon  the  soul  of  the  child ;  then  the  authority  of  the  wider 
circles,  which  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  by  the  bestowal  of  praise  and  blame,  honor  and 
disgrace  ;  further,  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  magistracy, 
which  deters  the  offender  by  threats  and  punishments ;  finally, 
the  authority  of  the  gods,  which  surrounds  custom  and  law 
with  religious  awe.  The  individual  compares  his  conduct 
with  the  standard  thus  sanctioned  and  protected,  and  regulates 
his  individual  will  according  to  the  universal  will,  which,  after 
all,  is  his  own  general  or  fundamental  will.  Hence  arise  those 
emotions  which  are  experienced  before  the  deed  as  the  de- 
terrent or  impelling  conscience,  and  after  the  deed,  as 
remorse  or  moral  satisfaction.     The  content  of  conscience  is 
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varied,  as  varied  us  the  cmtoins  themselves,  which  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  nations  eroWe  according  to  their  different 
natures  and  different  oonditkms  of  life.  The  form,  however, 
is  universally  the  same :  «  knotvledye  of  a  hightr  wiii^  If 
whirh  the  indivitiual  wilt  /mU  iUe{f  internally  bound.  This 
higher  will,  is,  in  the  Imi  analysis,  universally  repinied  as 
the  will  of  a  tuperhuman^  of  a  divine  power. 

Those  who  interpret  conscience  as  a  voice  from  al)ove,  and 
regard  tluMr  concef)tion  as  an  explanation  of  its  oripn*  n^jt'ct 
the  historicnl-psychologrical  explanation,  not  only  as  an  unsat- 
isfactory, but  even  dangerous  theory  :  it  robs  conscience  of  its 
sanctity,  and  hence  also  destroys  its  efficacy.  And  this  cud- 
clusiiin  is  not  infn^qucntly  accepted  by  those  at  whom  it  ii^ 
aimed.  Thus  P.  Rik*,  in  his  subtle  work  on  the  Origin 
of  CofiMcience}  holds  :  ''The  practical  eonsequenco  of  the  his- 
toric:il-|»sychological  examination  is  that  the  commands  of 
conscience  will  lose  their  sanctity  ;  whoever  knows  how  human 
were  the  afrencieM  which  produced  conscience  luees  the  ab«M>- 
lut(*  fear  of  violating  its  commands.*** 

I  <*ainu»t  »lian»  thin  view.  It  d<K's  not  seem  to  nit*  tli:ii  t:  • 
loss  «if  tin*  aiithoritv  of  consrifure  is  eithrr  a  loiri.Ml  o«iiiw 
*|iirn<*«'  r»r  a  ncrrHnarv  pHvrlioloiriail  effrri  of  th«»  aiithr«i|>«i!  .•^• 
ical  f\{ilati:itiuii.  It  xw  not  a  lotrical  rMii.H«-<{iiriii-r.  fur  «}.;• 
hh'MiM  the  iipiral  laws  Inm*  tlifir  \ali«iitv  lM-<*aiiM*  wr  arr  c  u- 
\iiir»«l  that  tliiy  «*\pr«'s:*  tin*  r\|MTi«ii«i*  LMaWuallv  a«*«|Uiri  li  ^ 
tli<  r.K'f  ill  tfjartj  to  uhat  is  \«h<»lr*.oinc  aii<l  hariiilul  r  <  >'. 
tlie  rniitrarv.  what  htrnn-^iT  pr-Mif  cww  \\%-  *\*-^\\%  than  *' • 
li«T««iitai\  \\.s«lnjii  of  :i  |i«'f»{»|4- ?  In  ri.iiHih  ii«*f  uo  ha\r  !:.• 
hiiliitrti\i-  r»  ll»\  tif  tin-  oK'i-rfixr  natural  ••r«lrr  nf  iimul  !  :• . 
a?*  ;t  lia-  •I»\rlnj.»  «i  \\\  <"u*.tiini  an«l  1  i'a  :  *'»;:•  1\  tli;?»  kn'tui*-*!/* 
rann"t  •li'Htr'»\  tl»«*  \.il.«i.t\  «»r  tin-  t«  !•  ••I'-j  •■  li  ii«  •  •  *"*.t\  of  ti.t- 

**«  •    .tj*'    (imAii    /  ■  .■■    •»'  tCi'*    If     .i  .    1  ■   t  I'l  ■    •      .        ■    - 

••.•••!»     •f-ir.t     •    \\.»    •i.«f».      •?    »'.    i' •*.:,.'      I*    "fT-:*  T..  •'.•••»        t*.f    wr** 
•  '  .  .■  it.   I.  ■  .i.  »•  K     '     •  ••       •    ■      !••  -I       I   ■■■..-•.  t    :    :.«.%)'p  Ai*  'J j»»n    •*•.        • 
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order.  Nor  can  the  psychological  effect  of  the  view  be 
indifference  to  custom.  Not  even  when  we  have  convinced 
ourselves  of  the  falseness  or  absurdity  of  inherited  or  educa- 
tionally acquired  elements  of  soul-life,  do  they  cease  to 
influence  us.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  our  most  en- 
lightened natural-scientists  are  absolutely  free  from  supersti- 
tious fear ;  people  who  do  not  believe  in  ghosts  in  the  day-time 
are  plentiful,  but  how  is  it  at  night  ?  And  here,  in  our  case, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  false  or  meaningless  elements  of  pre- 
sentation and  feeling,  but  with  highly  essential  and  important 
ones.  Surely  no  one  believes  that  a  nation  wholly  devoid  of 
what  we  call  custom  and  conscience,  in  which  the  individual 
is  governed  in  his  actions  by  prudence  and  fear,  could  live  a 
single  day.  Even  the  most  enlightened  philosopher  is  guided 
in  his  daily  conduct,  not  by  moral  philosophy,  but  by  impulses 
and  feelings,  by  custom  and  conscience,  by  his  love  for  the 
good,  his  aversion  to  the  vulgar  and  bad.  Chemistry  is  good 
and  useful,  but  it  does  not  make  taste  and  smell  superfluous ; 
we  shall  continue  to  employ  these  senses  in  discriminating 
substances ;  indeed  they  often  prove  to  be  vastly  superior  to 
the  re-agents  of  the  chemists.  And  who  would  rather  obtain 
his  kitchen  recipes  from  a  chemistry  of  foods  than  trust  the 
hereditary  wisdom  of  the  race  concerning  what  is  wholesome 
and  palatable,  which  has  been  transmitted  and  increased  from 
generation  to  generation  ?  It  is  the  business  of  chemistry 
not  so  much  to  invent  as  to  explain  these  subtle  things; 
which,  of  course,  will  not  hinder  it  from  giving  us  something 
better  now  and  then.  But  if  any  one  should  decide  to  throw 
away  appetite  and  hereditary  wisdom,  and  trust  himself 
solely  to  chemistry,  we  should  regard  him  as  very  foolish.  It 
would  be  equally  foolish  for  a  man  to  discard  conscience  and 
custom,  and  to  regulate  his  life  solely  by  moral  philosophy.^ 

^  ''  The  painfnl  feelings  of  shame  or  a  bad  conscience  serve  the  practical 
ends  of  nature,  'fhey  are  the  preventives,  as  it  were,  which  hinder  ns  from  doing 
what  is  injorioos  to  the  totality  of  our  orgauiftm,  jost  as  animals  can  distinguish 
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But  the  tranteendent  $anetion  would  surely  disappear  !  — 
Hero  let  mc  simply  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  time  will  n«*vcr 
come  when  men  will  cease  to  regard  the  morality  and  holi- 
ness which  they  have  evolved  from  their  innermost  being  ss 
derived  from  the  essence  of  God  or  tlic  nature  of  the  AU-Real. 
How  could  these  enter  into  tlio  heart  of  man  were  they  noc 
rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  things?  Is  man  an  anomaly  in 
the  universe  ?  Is  he  merely  an  accidental  or  external  olij^rt 
in  it  ? —  Are  not  he  niiaactf  and  his  entire  essence  groundeii  in 
the  All-Real  ?  The  words  of  HipiKicrates,  with  which  Stein- 
thai  prefaces  his  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  lAin^uaje^  srr 
applicable  to  every  historical-psychological  view  of  human 
afTairs :  All  things  are  divine  and  all  things  are  also  human 
(wuvra  dtla  K€U  avSpwiriva  Trayra), 

Certain  individuals  may,  no  doubt,  when  enlightened  as  to 
the  origin  of  conscience,  come  to  U^lieve  that  everything  is 
ri^ht  that  can  bo  done  without  danger  of  falling  into  th<* 
hands  of  the  police.  When  a  (lerson  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  l(K>k  u|K>n  the  moral  law8  as  tlic  arbitrary  commands 
of  an  almighty  U'ing,  who  has  drelartMl  his  intention  «»f  y  ti,- 
ishiii'/  all  violatioiirt  hoonrr  or  later,  Ix'trins  to  doubt  tlie  t*i.«- 
teiitrc  of  liiich  a  being  or  to  dislM^lirve  in  him  altop*ther,  hr  ».!. 
nrrrHHurily  conclude  that  tln-H*  laws  ha\r  no  nifanintr.  At.  i 
I  «io  not  know  how  we  can  ehca)H>  tlie  murluhion  if  we  arrr j : 
tlie  |>r<'ini^*'H  n|Nin  wliicli  it  re^tH.  Indffil,  I  know  «it  n  • 
way  of  «'M\i)iinLr  it,  r.\c«')*t  by  shoviing  that  thett<*  laws  an*  l  •: 
tlio  ari*iilfiital  injiitif'tionH  of  an  arbitrary  U'ing,  but  that  tL*  v 
sre  inht-rcnt  in  tin*  nature  of  tliinirrt,  in  the  nature  of  nut* 
So  ti*lrMlii;/MMl  «-th.i*ft  conr«iv«'H  til*  Ml  :  uini  rtmHCience  it  C'*n 
It  ;\i-«*  .iH  th»'  i»tl«*«'tioh  •»[  th«'  Mji'i  i't;\  I*  unit'orn):t\  of  ni«»r... 
I.I'-  in  thf  <   •iiM'iinisni'^H  «»f  the  iii«ii\i(iu:il.      Il«*nrf   it  rriraru 


^a  • .« • « fi  « '■    '.  Mi*'i<    .It    .   •:    M  ?.   '•■•■I!,,    f- ■ -I  ' -k   r?)f-.'«r  •  i.f  •    .   r    ••     •»    f,-*    »      •«» 

f    •      ■       «      'r*      :.,••    ■  f    •'!•:•        ■    •'•     'i!  I     U   *.     W     ••    '  —  /     .U*  T.    t   »   ■  •     •   »    .%:*••         * 
A        ■•••»     •  1  •   •   ■      -.     1  ••       ;'     4 
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conscience  as  a  highly  important  organ  for  preserving  life,  as 
an  organ  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  speculations  con- 
cerning its  origin ;  any  more  than  the  value  of  language  can  be 
impaired  by  abandoning  the  old  superstitions  which  explained 
it  as  a  direct  communication  from  heaven.  Or  do  the  rules  of 
grammar  lose  their  validity,  as  soon  as  we  become  convinced 
that  they  originated  in  a  human  way  ?  Well,  then,  neither  will 
the  moral  laws  lose  their  validity.  Whoever  desires  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  intellectual  life  of  his  people  must  speak  their 
language  and  obey  their  laws,  whoever  desires  to  participate 
in  their  moral  life  must  follow  their  customs  and  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience.  And  he  must  not  merely  do  these  things 
as  though  he  could  refrain  from  doing  them  if  he  chose :  he  must 
do  them  because  the  language  of  the  people  is  his  conscience, 
because  he  with  his  entire  volitional  and  emotional  nature  is 
the  product  of  the  popular  soul.  —  A  representative  of  the  age 
of  Enlightenment,  like  Voltaire,  who  regards  the  ^'  annihilation 
of  infamous  superstition "  as  the  sole  great  object  of  science, 
might  perhaps  triumphantly  exclaim,  after  having  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  theological  explanation  of  con- 
science: Hence,  conscience  is  nothing,  it  is  but  a  clever 
invention  of  unscrupulous  priests  to  enslave  the  souls  of  men. 
The  historical  school,  which  starts  from  the  hypothesis  that 
everything  has  developed  naturally,  the  evolutionistic  anthro- 
pology of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  view  with  surprise 
this  outburst  of  joy :  as  though  the  falseness  of  the  theory 
implied  the  falseness  of  the  thing  itself,  as  though  the  latter 
would  have  to  stand  and  fall  with  the  former !  Nay,  it  will 
be  convinced  on  a  priori  grounds  that  an  organ  so  universal  as 
this,  must  perform  a  function  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  life ;  otherwise,  how  could  it  have  arisen  ?  And  it  will 
regard  it  as  the  business  of  science  to  show  the  importance  of 
this  organ  for  human  life. 

But  if  science  also  has  a  practical  function  to  perform  here, 
it  will  by  no  means  be  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve  and  develop 
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the  organ.    To  destroy  the  conncieiioe  —  and  this  may  unques- 
tionably  be   done   to   a  certain   extent,   not    onlv    bv   false 
methods  of  education,  but  by  false  theories,  namely  by  the 
half-enlightenment    resulting   fmm  a  false   theolufrical   ei- 
{ilanation  —  is  the   most  serious   injury  which  can  be  dune 
an  individual  or  community.     As  Sid^wiek  admirably  says : 
^'For,  though  the  im|)erfection  that  we  find  in  all  tlie  actual 
conditions  of  human  existence   is  ultimately  found  even  id 
morality  itself,  still,  practically,  we  arc  much  Icka  concvmttl 
with  correctini?  and   improving  than  we  are  with  realizing 
and  enforcing  it.     The  Utilitarian  must  repudiate  alti*gether 
that  temper  of    reliellion   against  established   momlity,  as 
something  purely  external  and  conventional,  into  which  the 
reflective  mind  in  always  apt  to  fall  when  it  is  first  convinced 
that  its  rult*s  are  not  intrinsically  n^ustiuahle.     lie  must,  of 
Gourse,  also  repudiate  as  8U|N.'rstitious  that  awe  of  it  as  an 
absolute  or  Divine  Code  which  intuitional  moralists  inculcate. 
Still,  he  will   naturally  contemplate   it  with   n*ven."uce  uu*i 
wonder,  as  a   marvellous   pnNluct    of   nature,  the    n*sult   <•( 
liui'/  ct-nturifH  of  t^rowth,  sliowinir  in  ni.iny  part?*  the  same  (xiw 
adaptutinn  •>(  means  to  complex  exiL'^«'nei«*^  us  the  mo-ki  «!./> 
oratt>  structures  ni  plivsiral  organisms  4'\hiliit  :   lie  wtll  haiidit 
it    with   res|H-ctftiI   ilt-Iicacy  xh   a  meclinnism.  eonstruot«d  ••( 
the  fluid  t-lfiiii-nt   «>{  opiiiit)ns  and  iIispn.**iti<»ii-» ;  l»y  the  iii«i.«- 
|M'ii>4aMi*  aid  of  uliich  tin*  actual  '^winfnm  of  human  happ.ii'  ^ 
is  I'oiitinnally  iM-in:;  pr>Hiiirii|  ;  a  nii-i-li:iiii^iti  wliirh  im  {-     *- 
eiaii*«   or  philoHMphf-rH    cimiIiI   i-rt*at<\   \<-l   witlMmt    wiurli    ti. 
har>l<T  and   i-oiirsfr  inai'liintTv   of   |Hisitivi*  Iiiw  eonid  n'*t  U- 
|HTnian<-ntI\    maintain«il.  and  th**  lif<*  of  man  wt>uM  Us*  .ni<* 

a-*    IIniilir-»    f.nrilily   e\pP-!»«»i-H  it     -'solitary,  jM»or,  na«:%. 
I»:ut;>h.  and  .•»li'iit.' "  ' 

♦i.  /if/i  f  itt'i/i:  ifi  n  ■■f'  <*iN^  ».  fir*.  ('oUM'ii'nee  iik  or*ir.niIlv 
ill*'  ni.injf«-»tatinn  ••!  t'ii-»t"ni  or  .lirii't.xi-  nioralitv  in  the  imii- 
winiihhen.n   of    ilie    iutlixidual;     it    acts    i-hhi  ntialh    u«    uu   :^i* 

»  .1/..'  -/.  .'■/  .  I  Tj.  r«»f 
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hibition  of  particular  will-impulses  which  deviate  from  the 
normal.  But  this  is  not  its  final  and  highest  form.  It  exer- 
cises a  more  positive  function  in  that  it  reflects  an  ideal 
of  the  perfect  life.  The  elements  of  this  ideal  it  first  obtains 
from  the  objective  morality  of  the  people.  In  its  religious 
and  poetical  creations  every  nation  produces  concrete  images 
of  perfection ;  these  take  possession  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual,  and  fashion  liis  nature  and  will.  He  measures 
himself  and  his  conduct  by  the  ideal ;  he  is  pained  when  he 
falls  short  of  it,  pleased  when  he  approximates  it. 

With  the  development  of  mental  life,  this  life-ideal  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  more  specific  and  individualistic  form.  All 
historical  evolution  proceeds  by  differentiation.  From  the 
original  unity  of  the  human  species,  which  we  must  presup- 
pose, the  different  types  of  races  and  nations  have  gradually 
been  differentiated  ;  different  religions  and  different  customs 
express  their  mental  individuality.  As  civilization  advances 
still  further  the  individuals  also,  differentiate  themselves 
from  the  mental  life  of  the  people,  and  lead  separate  mental 
existences.  In  the  lower  stages  of  civilization  the  different 
members  of  a  people  are  wholly  alike ;  they  have  the  same 
ideas,  thoughts,  opinions,  habits,  modes  of  conduct ;  in  short, 
their  lives  are  filled  with  the  same  content,  determined  by 
their  religion  and  customs.  As  the  race  develops,  its  life 
becomes  richer  and  more  varied,  and  at  the  same  time 
greater  differences  appear  among  the  individuals.  The  in- 
dividual begins  to  think  his  own  thoughts ;  he  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  general  conceptions  of  the  world  and  life, 
offered  by  his  religion  and  mythology ;  he  begins  to  philoso- 
phize. All  philosophy  begins  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
individual  from  commonly  accepted  opinions.  And  in  the 
same  way,  the  individual's  attitude  to  custom  and  to  the  opin- 
ion of  his  surroundings  changes  ;  he  begins  to  follow  his  own 
bent  and  to  mould  his  own  life's  ideal.     The  sphere  of  free, 

individual  action  expands.     The  richer  and  more  varied  the 

24 
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activities  and  rclationn  of  the  individual  iM^come,  tlie  Icm 
able  is  custom  to  nile  authoritatively  ;  the  more  personal  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  his  relations  to  others  become  — 
for  instance  the  relations  existing  between  husband  and  wif<\ 
imrents  and  children  —  Uie  more  diflicult  is  it  to  subject  them 
to  rule«  the  more  tliey  call  for  special  laws. 

Conscience  thus  acquires  a  new  meaning?:  at  first  it 
measures  the  value  of  the  individual  life  solclv  l>v  custom : 
now  it  measun*s  the  actual  life  by  its  sfK^cial  ideal.  This 
individual  ideal  will  exhibit  the  traits  of  the  particular 
national  life  of  which  it  is  the  product,  it  will  not  be 
unrelated  to  custom  ;  still  it  may  difTer  widely  from  the 
universal  conception  and  mode  of  life«  so  widely,  indeed,  that 
it  may  even  bring  the  agent  into  conflict  with  custom,  and 
that  this  conflict  may  not  arouse  panpi  of  conscience,  but  be 
recognized  as  a  moral  necessity.  <M;>Wirr  morality  is  now 
op|K>sed  ity  a  Muhjectir^  morality,  a  highf*r  form,  which  a|»phr« 
a  new  standard  to  thin<rs. 

\Vh«*n<*ver  the  |)ersonality  whose  intlividnal  idral  brinLni  it 
into  antiipMilHtii  with  th<*  ol»jiT(i\4*  iii«>rality  n{  tli«*  tini«*«:iiii 
l«*:i<Is  toll  n*e:iHtin^  of  nionil  valii<*s  ist-niloweti  with  n*marl:i:  • 
pouri's  of  iiit«*llrct  uud  Will,  tli^sr  oinijirts  ari^*  which  i"r::\ 
the  <ir:iiiiati«'  eIiiii:txt*H  in  hi.Hturv  Tlir  rr:il  Im^pm^s  of  in.i:. 
kiiiil  )i:i\e  foii^'ht  Mi'h  h:ittl«'-».  Thi*\  n*!***!  :i</:iinf»t  Xhv 
\«'tition:il  valiirs,  :iuMiii>t  !h«*  i«i«'aU  uliii'h  hav«*  Iwr.  iim- u.*.  !•  •• 
aii«i  taU<'.  nuMinst  hliain  nn«i  faUi^liiNH),  airain^t  thf  !»alt  tL^: 
Ii.i.H  limt  it^  Mi\or.  Tlii-y  priMrh  ii«'w  trutli.H,  {Niint  '^ut  i;i « 
Hiui^  aii«l  iif'M-  jili'aN.  uliirli  iii**t!l  ww  lifi*  iiitit  th«-  r»  'u!  ax  '. 
raini'  it  tii  a  li:.:h«r  I'liin*-.  .I«"*uh  fMiiLrht  llii«»  tiL'ht.  Il«  r  ■•' 
alntM-  tin-  r«'IiL''i"ii  ;iii'i  tin-  fiistoiim  of  lii<«  nation  ;  hi-  r'»i;«*»  .\'  \ 
of  a  A.\\*  ri  ijf  an«l  li  l'Ii'  r  n-l.iti-'M  to  i\it\\  than  that  ri'*'»irn.i»>i 
l«i  li:-»  |-"!i|f  :  aifi  li«  n«'«'  li**  vi:i-»  n^t  **ati*»t'ii«l  with  thr  r:|;t.'- 
f»M**hi-<»'«  "f  \\'.^  |H  ..i.].'.  w  til  tlinr  i'iini't;ii>*ii««  ahil  i«'t  •-jr.' 
:ih  1  ■*•  !*-^\:l.'  •ijt  fi.If.liiii-nt  "!  tl.«'  I.iA.  >o  h»'  |'la«'f«i  h:n»*  ' 
ih-l    li."*   t|.!^i'.ji|i--*  •iul'«.<l«-  III    lli«     l.i'.^   '•!    liiH    jn'iijil*-  ;   h«"  !••    * 
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the  Sabbath,  he  did  not  fast,  and  taught  his  disciples  to  follow 
his  example ;  he  gave  them  instead  a  new  commandment : 
^^  Love  ye  one  another.''  And  when  the  established  system,  the 
objective  righteousness,  protested  against  the  revolt,  he  entered 
upon  the  struggle  of  annihilation  which  ended  in  his  death. 
What  sustained  him  in  his  battles  and  sufferings  and  led  him 
to  victory  was  his  firm  conviction  that  he  had  a  special  mis- 
sion to  perform,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  proclaim 
the  new  kingdom  of  love  and  mercy.  ^^  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me."  Thus  Jesus  has  become  the 
eternal  prototype  of  all  those  who  are  thirsting  after  and 
battling  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  truth  and  justice,  of  all 
those  for  whom  life,  as  they  find  it,  has  too  little  force  and 
spirituality,  too  little  love  and  freedom,  of  all  those  who  from 
the  fulness  of  their  hearts  reveal  their  feelings  and  thoughts, 
and  are  then  crucified  and  burned  by  the  rabble,  high  and 
low.^ 

The  counterparts  of  these  highest  heroic  types  of  mankind 
are  furnished  by  those  monstrous  criminals,  of  whom  Plato, 

^  Sach  an  indiTidnal  conscience  we  find,  remarkably  developed,  in  the  man 
who  occupies  snch  a  peculiar  position  in  the  moral  history  of  the  Greek  people, 
—  Socrates.  The  Socratic  dcemon  is  essentially  nothing  but  Socrates's  con- 
viction that  he  has  a  particular,  individual  purpose  to  realize,  a  mission  to  fulfil. 
As  L.  Schmidt  admirably  declares  in  his  Ethik  der  aiten  Griechen,  I.  224: 
"  Natures  with  strongly  marked  individualities  and  clearly  conscious  purposes  in 
life  feel  it  as  a  moral  necessity  to  abstain  from  tliat  whicli  is  contrary  to  their 
individual  dispositions :  I  cannot  and  must  not,  although  other  persons  would,  if 
they  were  in  my  place,  be  allowed  to  do  it.  The  universal  conscience,  on  the 
other  hand,  commands :  I  must  not  do  it,  nor  would  it  be  right  for  any  one  else 
in  my  place  to  do  it."  He  adds  an  apt  quotation  from  Vilmar :  **  It  (the  demon) 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  Goethe  called  the  lines  of  fortification  of  his 
life,  a  gift  peculiar  to  every  noble  and  finely  constructed  soul :  to  know  and  to  keep 
firmly  in  mind  what  one  cannot  do  without  exceeding  and  transcending  one's 
capacities  and  powers.  This  gift  is  indeed  closely  related  to  conscience,  not  only 
because  of  its  originally  negative  and  prohibitive  nature,  but  also  because  its 
dictates  cannot  be  violated  or  even  temporarily  ignored  without  arousing  a 
spiritual  reaction  similar  to  ethical  remorse :  whenever  we  occupy  ourselves  with 
things  which  (without  having  any  great  significance  in  themselves  or  being 
morally  reprehensible)  transcend  our  capacities  or  do  not  come  up  to  our 
fpiritnal  powers,  we  cannot  suppress  our  dis»atisf action  with  ourselves,  a  feeling 
which  almost  amounts  to  aversion." 
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for  instance,  gives  us  a  poetical  tliough  apparently  faithful 
picture  in  tlie  tyrant  of  the  liepublic^  or  whom  J.  Burck- 
lianit  descrilies  with  historical  accuracy  in  his  History  of  tJu 
JtenaiM$anc€  in  Italy:  those  terrible  characters,  the  Sforaa 
and  Borgia,  who,  fearing  neither  God  nor  man,  accom|ili»li 
their  nefarious  designs  with  su|>erhuuian  efforts  and  absolute 
recklensness. 

r«*rha|»s  we  may  say  tliat  evi*ry  (ino  of  tlu*se  tremendous 
fiersonalities  has  in  hiui  the  making  of  a  true  hero  as  wi'Il  as 
of  a  criminal  tyrant.  (toi*the*s  Fau9t  }M)rtrays  the  trunsfoniu- 
tion  of  one  of  tliese  beings  into  the  other  In  tlio  first  |«rt 
Faust  ap|)earH  as  the  titanic  individual  who  has  emancipated 
himrtelf  from  the  lx.*liefs  and  rustoms  of  his  [leople,  and  nuv 
sc'cks  satisfaction  fur  his  desires :  that  wliich  iit  allottctl  ti» 
the  eutin*  race  he  desires  to  enjoy  in  his  own  fierson,  and 
th(*n,  like  tlie  rare«  to  intImIi.  lie  destnixH  the  |M*ace  of  a 
family,  he  sacritiees  th«*  happiueHS  of  an  iniiiM*ent  and  lovaiiU* 
girl  to  his  luMs;  thn>u;.'h  him  (ireteh(*n  niiirdei*s  her  molhi  r. 
ht*r  brother*  ami  her  ehibl.  lb*  fornakeH  Iht,  and  j«»in*k  \\'* 
e:ivulr:i4li*    wlii«'h    Iim»\«s    iiih»u    ilu'    Ititrk"^"  r j.      There  .?•  i.  . 

■  ■ 

d<iiib(«<iilv  soim-thiii.:  •»!'  <f<irtlie\  <i\vn  iriiii;f  in  all  ti.  •^. 
\vr  liinl  >:ii)il;u'  tntit**  in  tin*  I'r ••uirtlini-^  {"n-iiih.  Th**  iM-vi'tri 
p:irt  of  Fitui'*  aini'H  !••  bhow  li.»\v  lip*  ** '«u{HTlMnti:ui  luiiij" 
(  !  f'trmrtm-  h  i  a'jiMi  Mjbie«-t?^  Iiiui^r!:'  t-  iiit;i««iir>*  and  i.iu. 
Tin-  «'\»  ••in .'"II  lit'  : lii>  plan,  hn\ii-\rr.  i-.xW-^  far  )••  Inw  iljf  lu.i-  ^. 
Fallot  I'Mu  i  lia\«-  In-Ill  ]»iiritii-d  aiii  '•>a\»ii*"  miiI\  ii\  ;jr*  a! 
Mill*  i.iij"*,  *tv  \t\  •»iruL"jliiiir  z**al"ii^l\  t*»  attain  ^'inn*  h.jh  •  t*  i 
II.-*  >a!.al:«ih  l.\   tlie  '•rlrriiailv  I'liiJiiiiH*  *'  ;?*  in  truth  a  ritij^  • 

■ 

•MM  .H'liit.iiri  '•!'  thr  pniblfHi  ;  ii«:  a:*-  ui-  ••aliHtietl  H:th  tl.« 
eur.iiii^  liwlr.inl.i:  •iittTpriMs  f  tii-  «•!•!  man.  It  :■*  tv..- , 
<i<H  rli* '•«  iiu  n  l:l'»'  wa?i  in'**  fr«nii  jrt-.it  Mitli-nnL'^  and  C'*^' 
btruj.'l*  ■*,  an>I  li«-  \*  an  ntlier  t'»r  li^in*  nt  ^r  !••.»  -»t)li'fi't.\*  v 
inlr»'iiiii  ;nt'f  I..'*  t»Nni  ai!\t)iinL'  that  <i.'i  n*'t  fi»rm  a  :  :  ** 
•  i!   Ii.n  M'.\  ti  •  \  iM  •  .•'n«"i'H. 

rii«-   t»«i  t\  ;.•!%,   lpiwi'\tT,  wii  •  li   initwardU    resemble   tj.  1. 
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other  in  ignoring  custom  and  law,  differ  in  their  inner  rela- 
tions to  customs  and  the  people.  The  tyrant  despises  and 
breaks  the  moral  laws  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  his  de- 
sires ;  he  wishes  to  enjoy  and  to  rule.  Jesus  announces  as 
his  mission  not  the  destruction  of  the  "  law  "  but  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  his  object  is  to  give  it  a  higher  content  than  the  pro- 
fessional interpreters  can  give  it.  He  knows  what  his  fate  will 
be,  he  does  not  anticipate  splendor  and  power,  but  humiliation 
and  death.  ^^  The  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
7.  Moral  nihilism.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  moral 
nihilism  in  concrete,  individual  cases  is  a  complete  absence 
of  conscience  both  in  the  form  of  the  consciousness  of  duty 
as  well  as  of  a  life  ideal.  As  a  theory  or  argument  it  denies 
the  validity  of  all  rules  of  duty  or  moral  laws.  It  declares : 
Duty  is  an  empty  word ;  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  all  means  are  permissible.  Mur- 
der, falsehood,  violence,  are  good  provided  they  are  success- 
ful; they  are  merely  decried  as  bad  by  weaklings  and  gre- 
garious beings,  because  these  are  made  to  suffer  by  them. 
Or :  Justice  and  law  and  religion  were  invented  by  despots  to 
enslave  the  minds  of  the  oppressed;  the  enlightened  man 
knows  that  nothing  binds  him.  And  just  as  there  are  no 
duties  towards  others,  there  can  be  no  duties  towards  self. 
So-called  ideals  are  soap-bubbles  to  delight  children,  or  in- 
tended by  clever  people  to  delude  the  fools.  Goodness  con- 
sists in  doing  and  boldly  carrying  out  what  our  momentary 
desires  demand.  Some  one  has  quoted  as  the  motto  of  an 
aristocratic  Russian  :  Je  ne  crois  rien^  je  ne  crains  rien^  je 
rCaime  rien  ;  or,  Nothing  binds  me,  neither  morals  nor  duty, 
neither  fear  nor  hope,  neither  love  nor  ideals  ;  the  free  sover- 
eign individual  lives  in  the  moment,  regardless  of  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past.^ 

1  [See  the  Greek  Sophists ;  Plato's  GorgicLS,  481  ff. ;  Stimer,  Der  Einzige  und 
sein   Rigenthumj    1845,  2d.  ed.,    1882;   Nietzsche    (pp.   150  ff.  supra)  \  Steiner, 
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Ih  it  |K)H8iblc  to  rofuto  nihiliHni ;  can  wo  prove  to  any  one 
who  rcasuiiti  tliim  that  ho  Ih  in  the  wronj^?     I  do  not  believe 
it.     We  can  toll  and  show  him  that  others  feel  difTcrently«but 
he  will  answer:  What  do  I  care?     You  may  find  forlinpi  of 
duty  and  idrals  in  yourselves;  in  me  there  is  nothin>^  of  the 
kindy   and   I   do   not  regret  it   either.     If  we  say   to   him: 
That  is  a  drfect ;   a  human  Ix^ing  capable  only  of  niom«*n* 
tary   pleasures   is  a  contemptible   crrature,   ho   will    reply: 
I  do  not  a^ree  with  you;  on  the  contrary,  ho  is  contemptible 
who  has  not  the  eourap)  to  do  what  he  pleasos,  but  lets  all 
kimls  of  imaginary  scruples  defraud  him  of  the  plrasurrs  of 
the    moment. — lliis  |>ositi4m  may   In.*    lo^rieally  maintained. 
Wo  cannot  force  tlio  nihilist  to  confess  its  falsenor»s  ;  this  «e 
eoulil  do  onl\    in  <*aso  there  wore  Si^nio  jNiint  of   a^n^ment 
iN'twoon   us,  a  etminiftn  ro^rd  for  that  which  pvoA  lifo  it.« 
valuf.     Without  tliis  all  roasoninp<   aro    vain,  nay,  p(*riia|« 
evil,  lHM*au^e  thoy  simply  confirm  tho  nihilist,  who  is  in  l*)«e 
with  his  opinions  and  his  own  ustutonoss,  in  his  error.     Tbo 
f(*<*lintr  that  ho  f*anhi>t  \n*  n^futod  will  *«implv  intmsifv  hisiMii 
\iotii»h  thai  ho  i<«  in  tli4*  ri'/lit.      Aristcitlr  ili*i  n«>t   ri';;arii  !h«- 
foljiiuinir  hint  n**  MiiMTthnMis  :  ''It   is  n^l   ui  <*1'H^arv  ti>  «  \.i:u- 
iiH*  i-MTV   hri>i>l<  III    or   oviTv   :u«riortion,  but    mii1\    ^u^h   ai»   .; 
viliit'h  hmiih*  mil-  in  MMii\  in  (JMuht  \\\\>t  n*i«i^  :iiHtrMi*ti«tn  air! 
io»t  piuii**hiii' hi   <>r  >Iiai  {M-iiril  w:;.^;**        a  tiuth   (»f    \»bi<'l.   U.* 
:iL'«"  «'l  p;ii:i'l'»\«  •*  :n  uli;rh  w*'  \.\r  ;il?*  »  n*  •  li-^  !••  !•••  r«  iiiln*!*    . 

I*  in  ♦jtiitf  ;i  ilitU'P  nt   «|Uo?»tiMii,  ltii\%i'\i'r.  uliith«r  n.btl.«::.. 

wliiili  i:jiiij  't  In*  r«'fut«ii  li»irira»l» .  ran  !»•   r'tii.H;*«t*  iitlv  ar: '..    . 

ill    |'r:i«  f  •  ■■,  ;iii'i   wipth'T  an\   niati   r«:ill\   f«  •  !-•   tli  if   »•:.';  *.'. 
I  ... 

H  it  >:;itt    "ii    «•:*    iii-*iu*-iitarv    il'^.:.'*  h.i-^   w-i.'tli.      l**rh.i;x»    ;- 
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believes  it,  but  is  mistaken  about  himself  and  his  own  will. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  to  change  him  by  appealing  from 
his  understanding  to  his  will :  You  reallj  do  not  mean  what 
you  say ;  in  you,  too,  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  exists, 
as  more  than  a  desire  to  satisfy  your  momentary  cravings ; 
in  you,  too,  there  is  something  of  an  impulse  of  ideal  self- 
preservation  ;  it  manifests  itself  when  you  combat  and  despise 
whatever  you  regard  as  falsehood  and  sham.  The  epitaph 
of  Sardanapalus  or  of  the  Count  Zaehdarm  (in  Garlyle's 
Sartor  Hesartus)  would  not  wholly  suit  you  after  all.  You 
are  not  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  others  as  you  yourself 
say  and  imagine.  Nay,  perhaps  your  belief  that  customs  and 
the  feeling  of  duty  have  no  influence  over  you  is  a  delusion. 
You  may  really  be  convinced  of  it  for  the  time  being ;  under 
suitable  circumstances  you  would  perhaps  discover  to  your 
surprise  that  you  still  have  a  conscience.  I  cannot  prove  this 
to  you ;  I  cannot  force  the  "  ought "  into  you  by  means  of 
argimients ;  but  perhaps  it  is  in  you  without  your  knowing  it.^ 

^  In  Dostoievski's  novel  {RaskolnikoWf  Eng.  title,  Crime  and  Punishment),  which 
is  of  nnnsnal  interest  to  moralists  and  psychologists,  moral  nihilism  forms  the  cen- 
tral theme.  The  hero  of  the  novel  is  a  student,  whom  all  kinds  of  unhappy  condi- 
tions have  made  miserable  and  tired  of  life.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  develops 
the  disease  of  moral  nihilism :  All  moral  judgments  and  feelings  which  educat- 
tion  has  implanted  in  him  now  seem  to  him  ridiculous,  .childish  prejudices, 
contemptible  weakness,  to  emancipate  oneself  from  which  is  the  mark  of  a  free 
and  strong  mind.  Encouraged  by  such  reflections,  he  kills  an  old  repulsive 
osoress,  in  order  to  obtain  money,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  test  his  theory : 
"I wanted  to  know/'  he  afterwards  says  in  discussing  the  matter,  ''whether  I 
was,  like  all  of  them,  merely  vermin,  or  a  man,  whether  I  was  able  to  break  through 
the  barriers  or  not,  whether  I  would  really  dare  to  stoop  to  gain  power  or  not, 
whether  I  was  merely  a  trembling  creature,  or  whether  I  had  a  right  — ."  The 
reaction  of  human  feeling  and  conscience  against  these  nihilistic  sentiments 
and  reflections  before  and  after  the  deed  is  described  with  thrilling  truthfulness. 
He  finds  it  impossible  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  crime ;  it  is  ever  before  his 
mind,  in  his  waking  and  in  his  dreaming,  when  he  is  alone  and  with  others.  As  a 
kind  of  counterpart  to  this  novel,  let  me  call  the  reader's  attention  to  an  admir- 
able story  of  country  life  by  Anzengruber,  Der  Sternsteinhof.  The  heroine  of  the 
narrative  is  a  poor  girl,  full  of  natural  vitality  and  a  strong  desire  to  assert  her- 
self. She  encounters  many  moral  dangers,  and  even  commits  crime,  and  passing 
over  more  than  one  broken  heart  makes  straight  for  her  goal,  which  is,  to 
become  the  peasant  mistress  of  the  Sternsteinhof.    She  is  not  troubled  much  with 
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It  18  just  as  impossible  to  forco  tho  nihilist  bj  argnment  to 
abandon  his  |N>8ition  as  it  is  lo^cali}-  to  refute  a  man  who 
denies  the  existence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  But  this  docs 
not  mean  that  nihilism  is  a  valid  theory.  We  cannot  prove  to 
the  fever-patient  that  ho  sees  only  hallucinations,  or  to  the 
madman  that  his  fixed  ideas  are  crazy  notions.  That  does  not 
prevent  the  former  from  being  sick  or  the  latter  from  beinp 
crazy.  An  anthropologist,  a  biological  observer  of  the  gr&os 
homo  —  let  us  assume,  in  order  to  insure  his  {lerfect  impartial* 
ity,  that  he  has  descended  from  Saturn  to  the  earth,  as  in 
Voltaire*s  MikrometjaB  —  would  soon  convince  himself  that  a 
man  really  living  according  to  the  principles  of  moral  nihilism 
was  abnormal,  lie  would  say  :  lie  lacks  an  organ  which  i* 
usually  pn.»sent,  namely,  conscience.  And  he  would  add:  It 
seems  to  l)c  an  organ  of  some  im[K>rtance,  for  individuals 
in  whom  it  is  lacking  invariably  [lerish.  And  if  he  were  to 
investigate  more  closely,  he  would  |ierha|is  find  that,  aa  a  rule, 
such  abnormal  natures  at  the  same  time  exhibit  dangerous 
pcr%'ersions  of  impulm;;  alcoholinm  and  |)erverse  sexual  di^- 
sin'S,  wbirh  are  oft«'n  henMlitary,  an*  tlu*  uiiiial  ctmcomitant* 
or  the  ratiM's  of  such  |)ervrrHe  fecliniTH  and  volitiniisi.  TI:o 
UHiial  rontie(|U<*noi*H  of  the  disi'ase,  hourvrr.  In*  nii^'ht  say,  sn 
disvruMt  with  lift*,  and  Huiriik*.'     (hilv  in  ci\a¥  tlu*   abnonnal 

nii>r»l  rrMtt'tiiiti*  ,  anil  |tan;:«  •  if  r ■•»*«* i«<nr«*  afT*-*  t  her  ••lili  fi>r  a  ni'>nirBt  1^^ 
law  i.f  iii  r  '- i!.j  j.ni*i«t.«  !•«•  ••r -rnji-r  tlian  th«-  iH'»r.ii  1  •*  it  i^'ij'-ri^  h-f  *•* 
niit<M  ii'iK  f  aril  tin  ■■{•inii<ii  ••{  ht  r  »iirri>iiiii!iii(;«  A«  xxn  a«  •**••  r^Ai -i«*«  *•* 
|*'i.il  an-l  r«t.i'-ii«!i'-«  \\*t^\{  iii  t!t«'  }>].»•«•  \"f  «ihi<h  n  it  .r*-  itilrinlr*!  drr.  t'« 
la*">r«  fr«H'!%  .it.  i  :i'  !s.  wiVixiit  worMiii^  iiiin  li  a'-ml  t.'i*   |>  >ai 

'  Soiiir  |»*\  •  !,..itr.*;>   ri  ;:.ir  !  *  in-ir.il   iii»aiuiv  "  a«  a  !•••  u.  %r   f  •rni   «•{  ^jmm^' 
\\  '\%  I  Itar.i' *•  ri/<  1    '      .»  i    ii.tl**.**   la- k    ••(   r-iij**  itii«  •■       K'.ifft  I  ■  >iig    «/#•-   *  t 
tir'    /'i  !*■!..    II      ♦.  ■      .;i  ..  r  '^  •    tJii*   -li-^'a^r"   aji    •  ■'lupl' '.«'    ■   -i     i«««%t.   .     i 

M.-ril  ij  .■  •!.■  .i-.-l  ;•:._•?:.•: '•  ar«-  aj-j  fi  !•  n  It  i  !■*  ?'..  ti  -li  r«l  iii-ii;.i>  ax..  "' 
II,.-'  r.  •-•!*.<.  ?..i*'  .1  •  In*' '. »  If  f»  ■  !:iij  .!■  <  ■'iMji.ti.  •!.• '.t*  a.  !  arr  tbr:^:  •* 
«'  .  .  ir  .i:..»' .«  '-f  111  "M..^*  f  •  «■!  '\V,^i;,.tit  I :*..••  •:  I".  A- \i.  'z  •■-»•  =• 
ti  ' '.«  ai.  !  '-  iii'.f'i!  .'  I  1  ■  ■  .\\'.  f- •  -.:  '■♦•'-  «i!if-»r  ■;:.  !'■'  \ux'.i  fi.*:*  ;.•  •  ■ 
a  ■»  -  fii!  i »'  V.  '  !:I  I-  .»r-  1  ■Ml-  ■■  !  ■■  -f  .i!I  •  •  i!  ■.•»'.:i  !•  .1.  f?-  ri  i  *  t 
•  ■  i!  .If.  I  »  t  f  •■  .  .•  .'.rr-  uti  .if./«  I  '  «  ■  .»r'  i.Vi  •' .  i-  •*  :.•  '•  •...  ir  *  r.  -u. 
a*  ■  •  .  i'.  r  .-.-AX  j.r  ■  i'.  ■  f  t-  <  .r  f*  .  ■«•  «  ■  '  ■  *  :  ■  f  f-  •  ;-^*  -  '  «-  :.*  »•-  - 
Bi.  !  r«  ::.■  f*«'        I':.'  •   ■.  •  l.'t  kl.-w  ^\.%X  U\--t  •,'..*.  \   tn' .ih»      I    •    i^w   t^.«_i    '.  •■!    lj. 
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feelings  are  not  the  result  of  organic  conditions,  but  of  intel- 
lectual error,  of  half-truths,  can  the  diagnosis  be  more  favor- 
able. Here  a  more  thorough  knowledge,  based  upon  wider 
experience,  new  problems  of  life,  and  advancing  age  maj  lead 
to  the  removal  of  the  erroneous  views  and  consequently  to  a 
cliange  of  feeling  and  volition. 

8.  In  conclusion,  let  me  answer  a  few  questions  suggested 
by  the  notion  of  duty.  What  do  we  mean  by  meritorious  con- 
duct ?  Can  a  man  do  more  than  his  duty  ?  What  is  allowable  ? 
Are  there  acts  which  duty  neither  enjoins  nor  prohibits  —  that 
is,  indifferent  acts  ?    Are  there  duties  towards  self  ? 

Such  and  similar  questions  deal  with  difficulties  which  arise 
more  from  the  ambiguities  of  language  than  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  itself.  They  may  be  easily  answered  by  a  more 
careful  definition  of  the  terms. 

Duty  in  the  narroweBt  sense  means  the  performance  of  acts 
or  the  abstention  from  acts  in  which  others  have  a  legal  inter- 
est. It  is  your  duty  to  pay  your  debts,  to  keep  your  contracts, 
not  to  steal  or  defraud.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  duty  in 
this  sense  to  do  a  man  a  favor,  to  help  him  when  in  trouble. 
The  former  is  an  obligation,  the  latter  a  purely  voluntary 
affair. — According  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  duties  toward  self. 

merely  an  a  police  regulation,  and  the  most  heinoas  crime  thej  yiew  about  as 
an  ethicaUy  sound  person  would  regard  the  violation  of  a  police  ordinance.  This 
defect  renders  such  inferior  beings  incapable  of  living  permanently  in  society  and 
makes  them  fit  candidates  for  the  workhouse,  insane  asylum,  or  penitentiary.  — 
Besides  this  lack  of  ethical,  altruistic  feelings,  they  manifest  formal  affective 
derangement,  great  emotional  irritability,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  absence 
of  moral  feelings  impels  them  to  acts  of  great  brutality  and  cruelty."  On  the 
other  hand,  these  patients  seem  to  be  unaffected  intellectually,  if  we  regard  formal 
logical  thought,  prudence,  action  according  to  plan,  as  decisive.  Hallucinations 
and  illosions  are  absent.  Still,  intellectual  degeneracy  is  never  entirely  lacking. 
**  Not  only  are  they  ignorant  of  what  is  immoral,  but  they  do  not  even  know  what 
is  detrimental  to  their  interests.  In  spite  of  all  evidence  of  shrewdness  they  often 
surprise  us  by  their  total  disregard  of  the  simplest  rules  of  prudence  in  their 
criminal  acts.  On  the  formal  side,  we  must  especially  emphasize  the  defective 
way  in  which  they  reproduce  ideas."  Finally,  ])erverse  impulses  are  common  in 
the  organic  and  particularly  in  the  sexual  sphere. 
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Duty  in  a  wider  $en$e  means  conduct  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  custom,  or  the  laws  of  morality.     Accordinic 
to  this  interfiretation  of  the  term,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
a  violation  of  our  duty  to  humanity  to  refuse  to  answer  a 
stranger's  |K>Iite  question  concerning  the  road  to  take:  the 
duty  of  love  of  neighbor  enjoins  kindness.    On   the  other 
hand,  duty  does  not  demand  that  I  save  another's  life  at  tl>c 
risk  of  my  own  :  whoever  does  this  performs  a  meritorious  art, 
but  whoever  refrains  fmm  doing  it  viulates  no  duty.    Heroism 
and  holiness  are  not  duties.     In  this  sense  we  also  sp<>ak  of 
duticB  to  Belf.     It  is  a  duty  to  develop  our  own  capacities; 
it  is  a  violation  of  duty  for  one  to  ruin  his  health  by  arts 
of   imprudence,  to  waste  his  mental  |»owers  in  idleness  and 
disnipution.    Kut  lienNtoo,  there  in  a  limit  to  the  re(|uiremenU 
of  duty,  and  hen*,  too,  we  havo  heroism  which  d(»es  more  thsn 
is  df*manded,  which  is  meritorious.       lirnce  mrrit  consista  in 
doin^  more  than  averafre  virtue  r«M|iiin*s.     Tliis  likewise  d*  • 
termincH  the  concept  of  the  allowtthh'.     It  is  allowable  to  take 
r«*rn*ation,  altlionirh  we  have  plenty  of  wmk   to  do  and  tl:f 
|M>werto<lo  it;  it  i^  allowalile  to  M'l-k  riijo\nient,  alth«tu»*ii 
there  are  ntlicrs  wlmm  we  iniL'lit  Inlp  by  (it'n\in)^  ounM-l\-*. 
Ill   a  wtinl.  it    iH  allowable   to    rriiiaiii    within    the    limiu   ••{ 
n\«rji;re  \irtiie. 

'rh«»  wiinl  dutv,  finallv,  iti  aUn  use«l  in  a  iri*'/f-#f,  Mi*V*f 
hniH«-.  in  which  huth  th«*  n«»tion  of  merit  an«l  the  nMtion  nf  Ux 
all  •Mahh*  ha\e  no  nnanini:.  riiristi.tnit\  e«ininianiU  iT«  li  *• 
4'ij.lf.»*  :  "  !»••  vi-  thert'fnre  jH-rfect  r\«-n  a>  y^nir  Father  whuh 
i.H  in  h«'a\«-n  i'«  ptrtrrt."  In  th«'  fa«*i'  i>f  thin  in)]*erati\«*  th<r« 
can,  of  riiur"**-,  Im-  n**  r\cisn  in  \.rtu»-;  heni'e  th«'re  can  U^  i:  • 
nni  it  iK-fi.'*-  (i'mI.  \Vho«-\ir  ha^  k«pt  the  e<ininiandm*'nt«. 
ht  him  !»:i\  '  I  Ij.i*.  *•  ihini'  niv  *iiitv  ;  nr.  a-*  the  j*a.nt  i^r^  f^  r»  t 
>av.  ^inc*'  human  UitiL'H  «!«•  n^t  ai'hii-\«'  thin  •^•lal:   I   .ini  ^i* 

m 

unworthy   n«T\:int. 


CHAPTER  Yl 

EGOISM  AND  ALTRUISM' 

• 

1.  Acts  ai'e  called  egoistic  when  their  motive  is  individual 
weal  or  woe,  altruistic  when  their  motive  is  the  weal  and  woe 
of  others.  Some  moralists  regard  these  motives  as  mutually 
exclusive.  Every  act  is  the  product  of  either  egoistic  or 
altruistic  motives,  and  is  tlierefore  either  egoistic  or  altru- 
istic. This  view  gives  rise  to  two  opposing  schools.  Pure 
altruism  sets  up  the  principle :  Acts  have  moral  worth  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  purely  altruistic  motives. 
Pure  egoism  asserts:  It  is  not  only  allowable,  but  morally 
necessary  to  make  individual  welfare  the  sole  end  of  action. 

A.  Comte,  who  coined  the  term,  inclines  to  altruism. 
Schopenhauer  advocates  the  theory  in  its  extremest  form. 
Every  act,  he  argues,  has  a  motive ;  only  weal  or  woe  can  be 
a  motive ;  the  weal  or  the  woe  is  either  that  of  the  agent  him- 
self or  that  of  another.  Only  in  the  latter  case,  does  an  act 
possess  moral  worth  ;  this  depends  solely  upon  "  whether  the 
act  is  committed  or  omitted  for  the  good  of  another.  When- 
ever this  is  not  the  case,  the  weal  or  woe  impelling  or  hinder- 
ing the  performance  of  each  act  can  only  be  that  of  the  agent 
himself ;  then  the  act  is  invariably  egoistic,  and  hence  without 
moral  worth."     It  becomes  bad  when  the  welfare  of  self  is 

^  [See  the  ethical  works  of  Bacon,  Cumberland,  Shaftesbnry,  Hntcheson,  Bat- 
ler,  Hume,  A.  Smith,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain,  Darwin,  Sidgwick ;  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics, 
chaps.  XI.-XIV. ;  Stephen,  Science  of  Ethics,  chap.  VI. ;  Simmel.  Einleitung, 
chap.  II.;  Mackenzie,  Manual,  chap.  IX.,  also  p.  322 ;  Williams,  Evol.  Ethics, 
Part  XL,  chap.  V. ;  Huffdin^,  Ethtk,  VIII. ;  Harris,  Moral  Evolution  ;  Drum- 
mond.  Ascent  of  Man.  —  See  also  James's  Psijrhology,  vol.  I.,  chap.  X.  —  Tr] 
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sought  at  tho  expense  of  others'  welfare.^  Popular  usaire 
seems  to  favor  tliis  %'iew ;  the  adjective  ulJUk  implies  blame, 
while  the  adjective  unselJUk  implies  moral  approval* 

The  absolute  altruism  of  Scho|ieuhauer  ond  his  disciples  is 
opposed  by  its  direct  contrary,  absolute  egoism.  This  is  noC 
so  common,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  paradox.  Nietxscbe 
approximates  it:  it  is  the  reaction  against  Schupcnhaocr's 
altruism.  Besides,  there  is  a  tendency  to  absolute  egoism  in 
Schopenhauer  himself ;  his  contempt  for  the  masses  and 
humanity,  and  the  high  estimate  which  ho  places  upon  genius, 
suggest  it.  If  humanity  has  worth,  solely  because  of  Uie  few 
geniuses  it  produces,  then  it  is  right  that  tho  masses  be 
regarded  and  employed  by  them  as  means ;  an  absolute  aris- 
tocratic-egoistic morality  would  be  the  confM*quence.  But  s 
democratic-egoistic  form  of  morality  is  e<)ually  conceivable. 
The  individualistic  utilitarianism  of  IIobb«*s'  and  Spinuxs 
approximates  it:  Everybody  strives  exclusively  for  his  ovn 
si*lf -preservation,  that  is  the  order  of  natun*,  but  likewiie 
the  moral  onler.  When  a  man  solely  pursuits  h'\n  own  ml 
giKxl,  he  docH  ri^'ht,  that  in  all  that  morality  (i«-iiinii«l*».  >|  •'•• 
OV4T,  hr,  ut  the  saiiK*  tinir,  d<M*s  the  U't^i  he  can  for  othrr*. 
hv  a  kiutl  of  pn*-fiitabliMhiMl  haniionv  the  tru«*  inti*restfk  of  L\ 
iii(li\  iduaU  coiii(*i«ir.  * 

Iiid«*<*(i,  the  Htainlpoint  of  alwolute  eiroism  in  loirioally  ti*o- 
abl«' :  wi'  ran  iinairine  a  societv  in  whirli  ••vrrv  one  arts  ai.V'»ri' 

•  ('  f  y  I.  l.tr  '  ■'.  jr.jr.'#-,«f<r«  ./' fAr  f*r**ftit  .1  ;*.  J  To  *•  TrHtP  !•  >'UI  -^m*  vinwc 
4t.  !  t'..«t  !•  t<<  fofiff  r  iii.rM  If  a«  A  |ifr«"ii .  (itl  "■'«:<•  !•#  tt.iiik  ••(  ••r.f**rlf  W'k* 
••»«T  III  t*.«*  •lij»'.'i-»t  '!»-;;ri-«'  t^lllk«  •■?  Jii*  "Wii  i^T*  tialit^,  mxi'X  itr».rv>«  %  \\**  a»^ 
^-^ifik*  »ii  1  »ii%  M  if  •  i,i..wii«  lit  iif.3itr\f'r  «  \' •  pt  for  the  n**-  !•  fnn  niacT'i  ' 
.!■■  1   r»!i' »ll%  .1  !  -w     jMt'i     «iikiil    .11   :    -«'•<.;••!   fi  ;!■■«    '  —  Ik.* 

'  {/^.      •'.  It      o..  / /  \\  ,.,  '     ■ 

«  ;K-  ..T.    M«f..'»-i  1!.    /..  ..  -     ■•     ''  n  *  M  ..,   r  .        /.  ,       .. 

/•*•    1.1  !:■- Krf.  II.  .1 .:  1  /;, ''.  r .».  t.  !♦•  •• .  i  .1  it- 1..  n. /'•*■..►,«..., ,-  „  ,.   .f 

*'»'*%  9     ».    I»>"       I.llliftlrn  .  /  ■'#    u»m*    ••..ji  '    i»r     ;'|fc       lIiSrfMi*    /%      ft     .         ;'"• 
n    l*.ii-h     N r     l""ii      I'»*.  1      U  /'       •      •  |U''*a».    /-. 
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ing  to  the  maxim  of  pure  egoism,  whereas  a  society  in  which 
every  one  uniformly  acts  according  to  the  maxim  of  pure 
altruism  is  not  even  conceivable.  In  so  far  as  the  economic 
world  is  based  upon  contract  and  commerce,  it  approxi- 
mately realizes  the  principle  of  egoism ;  we  have  here  a  plu- 
rality of  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  in  view  only  his  own 
interests,  and  yet  a  certain  harmony  of  the  interests  of  all. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  pure  altruism  the  leading 
principle,  every  man  caring  only  for  the  interests  of  others 
and  never  for  his  own,  we  evidently  bring  about  such  an 
absurd  exchange  of  interests  as  to  make  collective  life  incon- 
ceivable.—  Neverthless,  pure  egoism,  too,  is  practically  just 
as  impossible  as  pure  altruism.  A  society  based  solely  upon 
egoism  is  conceivable,  but  psychologically  impossible.  Even 
in  economic  ajBFairs,  other  motives,  besides  calculating  self- 
interest,  play  a  part,  e.  ^.,  emotional  influences  of  all  kinds,  a 
sense  of  what  is  proper  and  improper,  a  regard  for  the  con- 
dition of  others,  the  inhibition  of  egoistic  impulses  by  shame 
and  conscience.  And  it  is  reallv  doubtful  whether  the  com- 
plete  elimination  of  these  motives  could  be  borne,  whether 
we  could  always  choose  with  sufficient  accuracy  between  our 
true  interests  and  our  apparent  interests,  whether  a  temporary 
advantage  would  not  often  defeat  a  real  advantage,  and  whether 
the  war  of  all  against  all  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  life  of 
society.  Still  less  possible  would  be  the  more  personal  rela- 
tions, such  as  those  existing  between  husband  and  wife,  or  par- 
ents and  children,  without  their  natural  foundation,  the 
sympathetic  feelings.  We  may,  perhaps,  conceive  of  a  mother 
who  cares  for  and  educates  her  children  solely  from  selfish 
considerations;  but  nobody  will  regard  her  as  psychologically 
possible,  unless,  of  course,  he  includes  the  welfare  of  the  child 
in  the  selfish  interests  of  the  mother,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
pute is  merely  a  verbal  one.  For  we  called  the  feeling  for  the 
weal  and  woe  of  other  individuals  altruistic  or  sympathetic 
feeling  as  distinguished   from  egoistic  or  idiopathic  feeling. 
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But  if  I  insist  that  tlio  sympathetic  feeling,  too,  is  my  U-^'r 
ing  and  consequently  an  egoistic  motive,  there  can,  of  coumr. 
be  no  other  motives  than  egoistic  motives.  I  can  be  d«'r«*r 
mined  to  action  only  by  my  motives  and  feelings,  not  by  tbuir 
of  another.  Still,  this  does  not  obliterate  the  distinction ;  «r 
should  then  have  directly  egoistic  and  indirectly  egoi^tjc 
impulses;  the  latter,  however,  would  be  the  same  as  th*«e 
usually  cnlltKl  sym[>athetic  or  altruistic.  And  we  should  have 
to  say  that  without  these  sym|»athotic-altruistic  motives,  a 
human  life  would  b<'  just  as  im|»osHil)lc  as  without  the  cp>i«!.c 
ones.  Ikith  together  are  needed  to  make  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual  and  the  life  of  the  whole  |»ossible. 

l(otli  of  these  false  moral  prinriplrs,  pure*  altmism  and  purr 
<*);oiMn,are  ultimately  basiHl  u|>on  a  false  anthro|iolivj[\'.    Thri 
presupiM>s<*  with  the  old   system  of  rationalistic  individoalii^m. 
that  every  iinlividual  is  an  absolut4*ly  indep«*nd<*nt  beinfr.  ai.J 
eoni<*s  in  contact  with  other  iN^injrs  only  orcast«)naIlT  and  acr: 
dentally.     In  these  rrlutions,  for  which  w«»  can  keep  srpan-«' 
acrMiiiits.  lif  is  I'itJMT  etrnistic  or  altruistic.     In  the  latter  ca«^. 
altriii>in  h:i\  s  liin  ruiiilm't  is  ni<»riil,  at  ntlitT  timvs  it  is  iij  It!  * 
i-tit   or  bail,  wlicn'u**,  «'ir<HSin  dt'Uiands  that   In*  si*«'k   b:**  <  •  * 
:i(l\aiitaL'*'  «'Vrn  in  his  lH*^,l^in^:l|  draliii:^'**  uith  titlit-r^       1'-  ' 
t|p-i*rii  >  :iri'  ftiiiiiiji-'l  iipun  a  vji-w  liko  tti*'  (in**  aihaip* 
J«T»in\    Ih  iitli.iiii  at  \\u*  iM'tfiiiiiiiivr  of  liis  PriH''if*h§    •/  M  ^i' 
•I/"/  I,"t'»l'i^i  n  .   •'  A  r>iiiiiiiuiiitv  i^  a  ln't;ti«»i]h '••••/•/. r-»:i;:- ■•  : 

•  I  :ipli\  i'inil  ji«T^«»ii'*  \\\\i  an iiHi-i.-riil  as  . -wjifi.'ii'.w  \  ri^  ' 

".w  ?•  .    its    lif  :ii'M*rs.'*     Tliis  r  •iii'iptiitri   li.i-*    U  .  n    ;iban  i  :.  - 

*  If'-  tlif  •  ,  jlit't  iitli  ri'iittir\ ,  at    l'M?»t    in  <  i*  niiini  ;  a  !•*■:  ■ 
.^  ii'it  ;i  '.■•'.•»    UM  (Mi-lx ,  i»f  uhirh  tin*  iii*li\  ;»inal"»   an-   t).-    »  " 
*'    '/«  iM'iii'"!-*.  Kijt    :i   iiiiiliiil    Im'stil'   t<»   uliii'li    tin*    .111!  ..■;:*» 
in  .ir   tl.i     «•  iin»*    r'lati»«n    ,ih    ii!^';jiih   !  •   .i    [■■••i\.      .I>.*T    :i»    •! - 
■  •r/ifi"*    :!•'«■    pr 'iilui'i  .1    |»\    tin-    uli'-Ii-   aii-l    *  \  -!    :ii    it    a!    :.•     • 
•!••     .!»•!       i  i;i!-  ar«'  t»ri»«l"n'» 'I  '♦•%   t|ji-  in  •♦iili-  aiiii  |.\f  au  \  v.. 

1.      •     i'    '•.?'•  \     fii!nt:"!i    :!•»    ;!-   •■!■/. iu«».  thf\     *t|M*a'i^    A%    !j: 
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fare,  they  desire  its  life ;  they  propagate  and  rear  offspring, 
and  so  perpetuate  the  race.  And  this  objective  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  whole  manifests  itself  subjectively 
in  his  volitional  and  emotional  life.  Everywhere  the  circles  of 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego  intersect.  This  fact  is  universally 
accepted;  only  in  moral  philosophy  we  still  find  persons 
who  do  not  see  it,  who  insist  on  regarding  the  antithesis 
between  altruism  and  egoism  as  an  absolute  one.  I  should 
like  to  sliow  how  little  the  facts  agree  with  this  view ;  in  our 
actual  life  and  practice  there  is  no  such  isolation  of  in- 
dividuals;  the  motives  and  effects  of  action  are  constantly 
intersecting  the  boundaries  of  egoism  and  altruism. 

2.  Let  me  first  prove  it  for  the  effects.  There  is  no  act 
that  does  not  influence  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
that  of  the  surroundings,  and  hence  cannot  and  must  not  be 
viewed  and  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  both  individual 
and  general  welfare.  The  traditional  classification,  which 
distinguishes  between  duties  towards  self  and  duties  towards 
others,  cannot  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  division.  There 
is  no  duty  towards  individual  life  that  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  duty  towards  others,  and  no  duty  towards  others  that 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  a  duty  towards  self. 

Care  of  one's  own  health  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  purely 
selfish.  Reflection,  however,  will  clearly  show  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  good  health  is  by  no  means  the  only  interested 
party.  Every  disturbance  and  its  consequences  spread  from 
the  seat  of  its  origin  to  the  surroundings.  The  ill-humor 
which  results  from  an  improper  mode  of  life  or  a  neglect  of 
self,  is  not  confined  to  the  guilty  person ;  he  is  cross  and 
irritable,  and  his  moodiness  and  moroseness  are  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  entire  household.  In  case  of  serious  sick- 
ness, the  family  becomes  uneasy  and  anxious,  and  perhaps 
suffers  materially  from  a  diminished  income  and  an  increase  of 
expenditures.  When  the  patient  is  an  official,  his  colleagues 
are  made  to  suffer ;  they  have  to  do  his  work  ;  if  he  has 
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absolutely  ruined  his  health,  he  becomes  a  pensioner,  and  sa 
increases  the  public  burdens.     Conversely,  whoerer  cares  for 
his  health  |>crhaps  does  his  surroundings  the  greatest  senriec 
which  he  can  do  them:  hence  we  may  say,  with  Spinosa: 
Conatun  nese  conBerranJi  primum  et  unicum  virtutU  tH  fwt^ 
flamvntunL     Indeed,  with  only  a  little  more  rational  self-love, 
the  largest  portion  uf  human  misi*ry  would  disappear.     Take 
away  dnmkenness  and  dissipation,  ami  nine-tenths   uf  the 
wretchedncHs  would  be  gone. —  It  is  the  same  in  the  econowue 
Hphere.     To  ac4|uin*  wealth  seems  to  lie  the  central  pur^iofe 
ii{  our  egoistic  strivings.     But  industry,  energy,  and  frugality 
may,  with  equal  right,  )n^  defined  as  duties  towards  otben. 
The  lM*neni'eht  effects  make  themm-lves  directly  felt  in  thr 
family,  and  in  the  education  of  th<;  \ounger  generation.     But 
the  ctmimnnitv,  Uw^  and    linallv  the  nation,  nar,  c%'en  tkr 
entire  ecnnomie  world,  have  un  interest  in  them.    The  welfarr 
of  a  cominuuity,  or  a  nation,  consisfH  in  the  welfare  of  tbr 
fiarticular  families.     Conversely,  the  vagrant,  the  s|iendtlinit« 
injnn*s  f'lntt  hiniMelf.  then  his  family,  |NTiia|M  to  n*mote  u**a* 
t'latiiins  —  (mf  shiftlfHMjrsH  and  iiii-iidii-aiifv  are  iM'D'ditar*  i» 
M»II  as  ImhIIK  d«'f«rtH  —  and   at  last,  tli**  iiitirr  nation.  ••.tK«' 
li\  iH-i'iiiiiinL*'  a  liiinlrn  u|i<>ii   piililio  cli:iritv.  i>r  by  hvlpiiij  <- 
turn   iiriMliii'tioii   intu  faU»*  cliatiiii'U  aiiil  b\  tlestrovin;:  ni  '- 
alir\  MJtli  )ii<«  )i:i(|  rxam)>I*'. 

**••  w»*  iiiav  s:iv  in  •>'•  iniril  :  All  iiu-ilitiiH  rnul  art*  w\  1. 
|ir"iii«iti'  iir  iii»»tnrU  tli»*  lii'altliy  <l«'\<'lii[*iiM-iit  -if  indi\  ititi.il  !  •'. 
at  thi'  h:iiiii«  tiiiH*  t«*iii|  \n  liavr  iN'Mi-t'irial  *tr  injiiri«iii«  e!l»^"'* 
iipMii  flu-  i)i\i>!i>|imriit  i»i*  ri»lli-rtiM' lifV.     Or.  a*  S|.in.ira  !•!;•• 

{•lit  iIm*  f'i)ii\«  rsi'  is  lik' w  isi'  irui*  ■  S'l-i.tf  rir't4f»  tfni  ?•* 
liavf  a  l'mimI  I  iTirt  iijhih  iinllv  ;.|ij  il  u^  lt:ire,  ulit-r«*aiK  thrir  i> 
h«n«'«*   i?»  «i«*ti  :in«'iiT:il    t-i   itHJix  i4Ju:iI    Iff. 

Tilt'  farii  1\  'l*^  tlii  Miii-^t  iiii|N.rf;iiit  splim*  for  tlie  i|r\rl  :- 
m<iit   of   hiHi:il    \.ifij.  .-•;  fur   tlir   l.irir*'   ma'-inii    nj   lum  tl» 
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most  serious  duties  towards  others  are  embraced  iu  this  circle. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  all  acts  and  qual- 
ities which  promote  the  welfare  of  the  family  have  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  individual.  The  surest  and  greatest  source 
of  happiness  to  parents,  nay,  almost  the  only  one  in  their  old 
age,  is  the  good  training  which  they  have  given  their  children ; 
hardly  any  other  neglect  of  duty  is  followed  by  such  certain 
and  painful  penalties  as  improper  training.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  honesty  in  economic  life  as  a  duty  to  others. 
It  is  no  less  a  duty  of  the  individual  towards  himself.  Many 
proverbs  express  the  experience  of  the  race  on  this  point: 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  Ill-gotten  goods  seldom  prosper ; 
The  biter  is  sometimes  bit ;  111  got,  ill  spent.  We  cannot 
adduce  a  statistical  proof  for  the  truth  of  these  observations, 
but  a  psychological  proof  is  not  hard  to  find.  Dishonesty 
deadens  the  desire  for  honest  acquisition ;  and  theft  is  always 
an  uncertain  and  precarious  means  of  livelihood.  What  we 
have  honestly  acquired  is  productive  of  blessings;  stolen 
goods  have  the  opposite  effect.  And  if  all  this  were  not  true, 
if  it  were  possible  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  theft  permanently  and 
in  safety  who  is  proof  against  his  own  conscience?  Every 
man  shares  the  sentiments  and  judgments  of  society;  they 
may  be  temporarily  obscured,  but  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
they  will  not  manifest  themselves  again  some  day ;  no  one 
has  ever  done  well  to  burden  himself  with  a  black  secret.  —  A 
modest,  open,  peaceable  demeanor  we  regard  as  a  duty  to- 
wards others.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  making  one's  own 
life  happy.  It  wins  friends  for  one,  it  creates  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and.  good  cheer  in  the  surroundings,  which  is  reflected 
back  to  its  source.  And  vice  versa^  a  haughty,  envious, 
quarrelsome,  deceitful,  malicious  nature  is  a  certain  means 
to  an  unhappy,  sorrowful  life. 

Hence  duties  towards  others  and  duties  towards  self  do  not 
exclude  each  other ;  individual  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the 

collective  bodies  of  which  every  one  forms  a  part  —  the  family, 

26 
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tlic  social  and  economic  sphere,  the  coiuinunity,  the  state  —  are 
so  interwoven  that  whoeirer  cares  for  his  own  true  wvlfarc  at 
the  same  time  promotes  that  of  these  bodies ;  and  rice  rrrM, 
whoever  faithfully  |)erforms  the  duties  which  are  imposed  bj 
them  works  for  his  own  good. 

3.  It  is  as  impossible  to  distinguish  absolutely  betweea 
egoistic  and  altruistic  acts  on  the  ground  of  their  mofir««as 
it  is  to  separate  them  according  to  their  effects.  ludecdt  it  is 
a  somewhat  curious  notion,  this  notion  that  e%'ery  act  mutt 
have  onf  motive.  Nay«  just  as  many  causes  co-o|H>rate  in  the 
physical  world  to  produce  a  movement,  so  many  motives  work 
together  to  determine  the  will.  As  a  rule,  a  particular  act 
rcHults  from  the  interaction  of  a  |»ermanent  tendency  of  the 
will,  which  in  turn  de|)ends  u|)on  the  agents  nature  and  life- 
conditions,  and  the  surrounding  circumstanoes.  Altniist;r 
motives  have  invariably  contributed  to  educate  the  will. 
while  among  the  conditions  referred  to  we  may  often  reckon 
the  entreaties,  commands,  exhortations,  admonitioua,  pniff 
and  censure  of  fiersons  who  exert  an  influence  either  directh. 
ill  word,  or  bv  tlu'ir  nirn?  «*xiKti'nce,  evon  without  W,i,c 
actuiilly  present.  In  it  an  egoist ic  or  an  altruiMir  ufi.^' 
that  ini|H*lH  the  |K'asant  to  cultivate  bis  fields,  to  impntic  h* 

land,  to  work  induHtriouslv  vear  after  veur,  ami  dav  af !<  r  iU«  ' 

•   •  •  •  • 

Tliin  is  an  ulistird  alternative,  if  th<'  |N*asant  himself  vr.T 
askeil  wbi*th«T  be  did  all  tbeiM*  tbinpi  fi>r  bis  c>vn  or  other** 
H:ike,  be  would  look  at  the  queHtiont-r  in  a  |>i'r]*lexi*d  wa\.  a« 
tli'Miu'b  d«iti}itiiiir  liin  saiiitv,  and  if  be  answered  at  all.  l.- 
\iiiiilil  sav  :  I  <lo  tb*'iii  lH*cause  tbev  nniht  b**  dt»ne  ;  oth«-r«.«' 
iii\  |irit|>«'rty  w.ll  u'<i  t<»  r.i«'k  and  ruin.  And  why  hli^i/. : :.':  *. 
t:«»  t'l  ruin  ?  \Vi  11.  it  would  !*«•  a  ^Ila^lo  to  ruin  iL  It<  «  u^.  * 
^':\*H  ni«*  and  ntv  lauiily  a  li\:nL'.  -  -  And  if  tb«*  nt'*nil*«t  v<  r< 
t'»  in\i  ■^Tiifatf  iii'iii-  rl..s«-lv .  h«'  wouM  |Mrba|m  I'lini  ti.^!  !.•  • 
fciUH-   In-. i>. lilt    \\  An  hi'iMiriu'.;  /•  ip'iish  for  bin  f*iiiiiiiiiaii:;  • .  !}.^'. 

■  «  ■ 

In*  u.iH  ri':ir.n:r  hhuh  :  .;-  his  i-ountrv  and  fur iiiidinii:   tb**   ir::.' 
\%  lib  Aoldiers,  and  tli.il  In*  realU  (ir*«:riti  !••  «io  ;ill  tbeiM-  tb.Lji. 
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and  that  be  could  not  do  them  without  working  as  he  does. 
He  is  not  working,  say  a  little  for  himself  and  a  little  for 
others,  but  for  both  at  the  same  time.  His  action  is  deter- 
mined bj  all  his  conscious  and  unconscious  purposes  taken 
together,  and  there  are  no  separate  accounts  in  his  bookkeep- 
ing, for  himself,  for  his  family,  and  for  the  community. 
Such  exact  calculations  are,  like  the  balance  of  pleasure,  to 
be  found  only  in  the  works  of  moral  theorists  whose  hair- 
splittings hinder  them  from  seeing  the  facts. 

Is  the  case  different  with  the  artist,  scholar,  or  statesman  ? 
Perhaps  he  will  be  told  upon  his  seventieth  anniversary,  or 
upon  some  other  occasion,  that  he  has  lived  and  worked 
solely  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  or  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Now  and  then  a  man  may  be  found  who  will  give  himself 
such  a  character  as  Christian  Wolff  gave  himself  in  one 
of  his  prefaces,  where  he  states  that  he  had  always  felt  a 
great  love  for  the  human  race  and  had  composed  all  his  works 
for  its  benefit.  I  do  not  like  to  question  old  Wolff's  veracity, 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  his  statement.  Did  he 
really  first  decide  to  benefit  the  human  race,  did  he  then 
deliberate  how  to  serve  humanity,  and,  after  finding  that 
nothing  could  be  more  useful  than  ''  rational  thoughts,"  begin 
to  write  his  books  ?  Hardly ;  I  imagine  that  he  first  felt 
impelled  to  think  about  things  in  order  to  clarify  his  own 
thoughts;  that  after  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  this  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  written  out  a 
clear  and  elaborate  account  of  his  views ;  that  he  occasionally 
considered  with  satisfaction  how  lucidly  they  were  expressed, 
how  his  readers  would  praise  his  work,  in  what  glowing 
terms  the  learned  journals  would  speak  of  it,  how  chagrined 
his  opponents  would  be  at  the  telling  arguments  against  them; 
that,  now  and  then,  he  may  have  thought  of  humanity  and  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  for  the  world  and  of  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  by  means  of  his  labors.  And  the  worth  of  these 
books  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
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in  a  |)erfcctly  human  way.  On  tho  cuntrary,  the  value  el 
works  cumposed  *'  fur  otiiers  *'  is  pcrhufis  much  moix*  cloubtiul 
thun  the  value  uf  those  whose  authors  were  interested  aolrh 

• 

in  the  subject  itrtclf,  and  |>erha|is  occasionally  thou(;ht  uf  thfir 
fume.     Sch(>|ienhuuer  was  not  in  the  liahtt  uf  worryiofT  much 
aliuut  the  weal  und  woe  of  others ;  what  he  thought  and  wrote 
he  wrote  for  his  own  sake,  in  order  to  solve  the  great  riddle  nf 
existence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  thoughts  which  pleas«-d 
him,  in  the  happy  momi^nt  -of  their  birth,  and  to  create  fur 
himself  happy  surrciundinirs  in  them,     lie  did  not  write  for 
others;  he  wrote  no  text-l>ooks,  no  systems,  no  learned  workK 
hut  he  wrote  for  himself  just  as  the  true  |NN.*t  writes  poeir; 
for  hiniKelf,  and  the  true  artist  creates  for  himself  and  in«e» 
exprrshion  to  wliiit  his  soul   conceivt^s.     Of  course,  if  tiK*rr 
were   no   ^*  others,*'   nothini;  wouM   lie   created.     No  orator 
Would  s|K*ak  without  an  auilienre  to  hf*ar  him,  no  |K>et  niakr 
|»ootry  without  a  |ieople  to  n*ad  or  sin?  his  son^,  no  autb«»r 
write  unh*ss  tli«Te  were,  at  least  in  his  ima^^i nation,  |irnM4i« 
who  Would  rend  what  h«*  wnttt*.     N«*viTtlu'ie.Hs,  if  a  man  L«  n  ' 
ho  full  of  his  sulijct't  that  lir  cannot  Ih  Ip  s|N'akiui;  of  it.  .:'  . 
niu>t  tii>t  Im"  inip(*ll«-d  t'l  ijo  hh  bv  bis  c<»ii'«i(l<-rattun  of  •>:!.•  • 
uiiil  tbi  ir  Lr<iiMl.  bf  ni:i\  >a\''  bi^  i-O'irt.H  w  itbout  enilankri*r:ii«* ::. 
wilf.iii*  III   •itb*!^.      ll'itMiirj  i)ii'*t>'K   a   n-mark   of    (••N-tbr  - 
Kt'N*  { iii:tiiii     "  I  iH'vrr  nskfd  in\>«ilt  in  mv  iirofe!«M*>n  a»  a  ^ 
I':. in  lu  111      Wjiat  ijii  tb«'   iii.i ■««*'«  u  iiit.aiid   b<iw  rnii    1  »« - 
biiin.iu.'^  '      Ibit  I   alw:i\  *«  siiiir.l\  t  nilt-avuri-d   to  make  nn  «- •■ 
ui<«iT   uit'l   brtr*  r.  t'l   •iiri'li    itiv   «>\mi    iMT.H-inalitv.   and  !}.-:• 
alv\:ivs  t'l  sav  «iiil\   wbat  1  b.i>i  l«>iiii<l  t'»  bt*  i:o(Hi  and  trut.** 

And    tb«'   »»:iiiP'    iiiav    In*   s;i:d    ••!    L'i'iiu;u«'  «r /f "-#•!•  Tiilf.--    a.» 
Wari  tb*'  iii>»Ti\>-  \\\\  '\i  a<  tiiiti  •!  L'oiiiila**  and  bi^  b.ind,  cj    * 
tii:  <ir  a!t !-ii.-ti<-  ';     Tiif  •iip  ;«ti>iii  .•«  aii^iiid  and  tri*-<«  t*»  iM-i^ar^* 
ubat  I'liiii't  III-   '«i-|>:itati-«l.     < '••:  r.iinl; .  tlh  \    batlb**!   lor   ih* 
i"'Hinf:\  :   b'l?  Ill  I'liiiiHi',  tbi*  •'•tiin'i\    «:i-  *ht ir  muuXry  ai.  :  :.  ' 
a  f'lri-.L'ii  ••••iiHtrv.      Hn  tbi"Tb«r  l.iU'i.fbi  i  f«iii<jbt  an  i  :•   .  *  * 
tlh  .r  "Wii  jl'»:  * ,  but  tb-  ir  jlirv  u.i-»  l.k-'w  >•-  tin*  irlorv  ••!  Siiaru. 
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How  would  it  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  personal 
and  the  altruistic  element  here  V  Hence,  we  may  say  :  Every 
self-sacrifice  is  at  the  same  time  self-preservation,  namely 
preservation  of  the  ideal  self ;  indeed,  it  is  the  proudest  kind 
of  self-assertion  for  me  to  sacrifice  myself,  for  me  to  stake  my 
life,  in  battling  for  a  good  which  I  esteem  higher  than  my  life. 
A  purely  passive  sacrifice  would  not  be  my  act,  and  hence  not 
self-sacrifice.  There  is  therefore  always  a  "  selfish  "  element 
in  it ;  ^^  unselfish  "  conduct  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
self  is  always  involved,  it  sacrifices  a  good  only  for  a  higher 
good,  possessions  for  fame,  a  good  name  for  a  good  conscience, 
life  for  the  freedom  and  honor  of  the  people.  And  vice  versa, 
the  traitor  sacrifices  his  friend  or  his  reputation  or  his  people 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  he,  too,  would  rather  have  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  without  the  sacrifice.  The  only  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  evaluation  of  the  goods  ;  and  this  is  what  de- 
termines the  value  of  the  man  :  he  expresses  his  own  worth, 
his  innermost  disposition,  in  the  values  which  he  places  upon 
the  goods. 

Physicists  claim  that  there  is  no  isolated  point  in  the  uni- 
Terse,  that  every  element  of  the  corporeal  world  stands  in 
reciprocal  relation  with  every  other  one.  There  is  no  isolated 
point  in  the  moral  world  either.  Every  act  of  every  man  in- 
fluences the  entire  moral  universe,  and  every  act  in  the  universe 
reacts  upon  every  individual.  We  cannot  trace  these  effects 
and  show  what  they  are,  nor  can  we  do  this  in  the  physical 
world  :  the  fall  of  a  stone  does  not  change  the  earth's  centre 
of  gravity  to  any  perceptible  degree,  but  it  changes  it  none 
the  less.  Similarly,  an  individual's  liking  for  or  aversion  to 
coffee  or  tobacco  does  not  noticeably  affect  the  market  value 
of  these  commodities,  yet  it  changes  it,  and  thereby  influences 
agriculture  and  the  economic  activity  of  mankind.  The  indi- 
vidual's like  or  dislike  for  a  mode  of  conduct,  a  form  of  art, 
a  thought,  or  a  word,  does  not  perceptibly  change,  but  still  it 
changes,  the  morals,  the  art,  the  opinions,  and  the  language 
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of  his  surroundingB,  Iiin  |ieo|)Ie,  and  hiimniiily.  Tliat  thcne  if 
such  an  inter-relation  between  all  is  been  from  the  fact  tlut 
no  one  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  behavior  of  uthen :  br 
approves  or  disapproves  others*  conduct  as  soiin  a«  he  vx- 
nehses  it,  and  rvcry  judgment  is  the  lieginninp  «if  some  form  oi 
interference*,  which  furtliers  or  retards  such  action.  It  aeniit 
as  though  every  one  felt :  Wliatever  my  ffllowniau  does  run- 
cerns  me,  it  promotes  or  op|>oseM  my  ultimatt*  milH. 

Ih  the  antitheHJH  iN^twcen  (-iroism  and  altruitim  therrf<tre 
nieaninglcHs  ?  In  th<-r«>  h<»  (i.fTi-ri'ncr  in  acts  and  m«»tiii.-% 
which  givfs  rise  to  this  divittion  T 

I  do  not«  of  «'onrM*«  chiiin  that.  (*ium*s  un()Ut*Mtionabiy  aniv, 
ill  which  individual  interests  contli«'t.  or  seem  to  conflict*  with 
foreign  interests.  Acts  doubtless  iiceur  in  which  the  iutlit fi- 
lial MM-ks  bin  own  utivuntage  at  tiu*  ex|N*n»e  of  others'  veHsrv. 
and  eouverHel\ ,  there  an;  actx  in  which  individual  interests  sii*l 
inrlinatifinH  an*  ^a«'^iticed  for  tin*  welfare  of  oth«*ri«  ;  fnim  vhi^'h 
it  ibx'H  not  neccbsarily  fi>lb»w  iliat  intli\idual  wi-Ifarv,  if  vr  Lakr 
till-  Word  in  its  |inif<>nnilf^t  meauinir.  is  |>ri»iiii»ti-d  in  the  forni-  * 
iiist.'int't'  nnd  r«*tan|i-il  in  tin-  bitri-r.  Aiiij  it  iMiini>t  U*  dt«i'-.'--> 
fb:it  tlirsi-  t:n'K  |>:i\f  trii-at  iiiiii'il  -ijIiiliiMiiet'.      Tliiab*'.  ■     • 

tlet*tiiiii>  Hiiii|ilv  <i«--»ir'i'  (o^linw  rli:it  tl ptMi^iTMn  i»«tvi'«-:.    ' 

•  j;\;i|ii;il  :iipI  •_'«ii<'i.il  wrlfaii',    ^•  lli-li   :iii>l  iilMii.^lir  ni-*t.^<«.  • 
ii'it  till-  rul*-.  l»Mf    ill'-  i-\rf|itii»h       A««  a  ml'  ,  tlun-  \%  b:ir:.. 
:ri  ti.'   •tl*  i"U  :i^  «•  !i  :i«i  in  tip-  m'»t.\»  -.      I.il*'    i^    h"t    «!i.  ) 
.iiit.ij..|j.-»tii'  .ill.iii    .t-  ^-iini*   iii'ir:t;ist«.   iii.ikf    it    aj»|<ar       *    • 
h-it  ••ii<- t*iiiisr:itif  ^!riiL't_^'li-  lMt\\«>n  iiiiip"   ami   thin*-       N  ■  i 
niiiii  l.!»',  |itiii;U"»,  :h  wli.r.\    (:.•••  li-iiii   i''»nflief,    but    t)i«  r»     ;•* 
tii     ■  ■    "...  -    M  'A  I      li    *   ■  !      •»  n  .  ;■■    rti:?.    !;t  •■  :rt        |\  r*- ■:  *  -  : 

(  ii]i!iiiiii,t.<  •«.  ,iii  1  |i'ir*«ii<'   bmi'ir  :t(ili-   an-:    I'lrular   imII  i;»*« 

II   f  •  \;'»r.i  ii"'    iiiiiiv  -^iirh  riiii!iifts,  iinr  •!  illifv  bv  .iriv  im  i:.« 

I  •      •        • 

K'l.'-.i-  tb  it  tIm-  :llt|■^J:^til•  sit»;.  mp  fit  <•!  hUrli  Contiirt^  f  •"  • 
').•  ••**«•. ntial  C'liit' u:  'if  tlit.i  I.:i-.  and  dclciaA«iii:i»  .1*  lu  .- 
^^••rtii. 
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4.  And  how  are  such  cases  to  be  judged  morally  ?  Is  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  interests  for  those  of  others  always 
a  duty,  or,  if  not  a  real  duty,  at  least  praiseworthy  and  good  ? 
Schopenhauer  believes  that  it  is,  and  popular  usage  seems 
to  confirm  his  view :  language,  which  has  created  the  words 
kindness  and  malice,  self-interest  and  selfishness,  suggests  it. 
The  matter  does  not  seem  so  simple  upon  closer  analysis.  It 
has  been  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  every  act  which 
springs  from  the  impulse  to  do  good  to  others,  is  really  benefi- 
cent ;  the  altruistic  intention  does  not  guarantee  a  beneficent 
effect.  There  are  many  forms  of  "beneficence". which  pro- 
duce evil ;  indeed,  there  are  many  people  who  are  so  infinitely 
"  good  "  that  no  one  is  benefited  thereby,  and  every  one  who 
comes  under  their  influence  is  spoiled.  Kindness  (  Chute)  with- 
out wisdom  is  not  good  but  pernicious,  as  pernicious  as  any 
undisciplined  natural  impulse.  In  his  Timon  Shakespeare 
has  portrayed  with  cruel  fidelity  the  effects  of  kindness  that 
is  not  governed  by  reason.  Consequently,  the  mere  fact  that 
desires  are  altruistically  inclined,  by  no  means  makes  them 
morally  good,  much  less  the  only  moral  good. 

Moreover,  can  we  grant  that  the  sacrifice  of  personal  in- 
terests, even  when  it  really  promotes  the  welfare  of  others,  is 
invariably  meritorious  and  praiseworthy,  or  even  a  duty  ?  I 
do  not  believe  it.  Ought  I,  in  order  to  give  others  a  little 
pleasure,  to  ignore  my  own  important  and  essential  interests  ? 
Ought  I  to  sacrifice  my  possessions,  health,  and  life  in  order 
to  fulfil  a  sick  man's  harmless  whims,  and  to  lighten  his  lot  ? 
Is  that  my  duty,  or,  if  not  my  duty,  always  meritorious  or  praise- 
worthy ?  Ought  I  to  look  upon  the  promotion  of  my  family's 
welfare  as  selfish  ?  Ought  I  to  deny  to  my  brother,  or  to  my 
child,  that  which  would  prove  of  great  value  to  him,  but  could 
not  be  realized  without  in  a  measure  interfering  with  the 
desire  of  another  ?  The  unprejudiced  man  will  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  but  will  say  :  On  the  contrary,  my  kith  and  kin 
are  nearer  to  me  than  strangers,  and  it  is  not  a  duty,  but  a 
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violation  of  duty,  to  neglect  their  welfare  in  order  to  grmtifr 
tlie  wishea  of  others.  Therefore,  we  may  aay,  the  aacrifioe 
of  individual  desiri's  and  interests  is  not  good  in  itself,  but 
onlv  in  case  the  vital  interests  of  others  demand  it :  whocTer 
risks  his  life  to  save  anotlier*s,  whoever  sacrifices  himself  (or 
his  people,  will  be  admired  and  praised  ;  conversely,  whoever 
allows  a  fellow  man  miserably  to  iierish  rather  than  sacrifice 
his  comforts  or  a  pleasure,  is  condemned  as  selfish  a&d 
hardhearte<l. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  our  judgment  de|wnds  upon  our 
estimate  of  the  objective  value  of  the  ends.  Can  we. 
then,  making  this  our  starting-point,  set  up  as  the  universal 
norm  for  deciding  lietwecn  the  interests  of  si*lf  and  of  others: 
The  greater  interest  universally  takes  pn*cedeuco  over  the 
smaller  interest,  regardless  of  whetlier  my  interest  or  that  uf 
others  is  the  greater?  Universalistic  utilitarianism  seems  to 
hit  U{)on  this  standard:  If  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  nunilwr  is  the  aljsulute  end,  and  if  the  objective  worth 
of  acts  is  measured  by  their  pleasure-prtMlueiiiir  f|ualities,  th-n 
the  Harritirr  of  |H'rHonal  ba|>|iiiirss  in  nenssary  mIm-iivx*:  .: 
brings  greater  lia|ipiiit'.ss  to  others,  untl  iiiadiiiis.sible  «lunt'^<  r 
it  briii^rt  less  m*  iio  li:i|i|iiiie^H  to  ntbers. 

I*t-rha|*s  tli<-  uiii\ri>Ml  formula  iMii  htaiiti  as  siieb.  In  ••r:** 
to  L'liai*!  it  aLTaitiM  iiii^rMnrr|itioii.s,  it  will  Im*  iHM*rH<«:ir\ .  I.  •■ 
f\ir,  in  (it'tiiie  it  iii<»r<'  aoriirati  Iv.  Ab<)\«*  ull.  it  nri*'?  > 
i<  iu«iiilH-r<*(l  that  li;i)*|iiii<->.H  or  ut-lfart*  i.s  u**\  lik«*  a  •'••.ii  xh*' 
iii:iv  )h*  )>:l^Sl-<l  friiiii  li:iii«I  to  liaii«i.  iLippiiii^H  in  the  re«ult  t 
•tiin-iH.sfiil  arfi>»ii  :  it  r:iiiiii<t  tli«M'('f<irf  iM*  lK'*»toHi'i|  u|H>u  a  ic:-r. 
:i<«  a  i::it,  —  In*  iiiu^t  wusk  f«»r  it.  All  that  aiiMtlier  can  d<*  •• 
r>i  i>7<i\:«if  li.tii  w  til  till-  I  \ti-rii:il  iii«-:in^  t>f  riMli/iii'^  it,  thit  .». 
t>>  !•  h'i  li.iii  ti(*(\f«.i:i:il  :i^<«i*«taiii'i-.  Tliis  :it  t>ii«'«>  nh'iu  a  that  H.r 
!''>tiiiK!:i  !*»  ii'-i  ^-iiiTi  >l  t<»  >'»\\*'  III*  r«-  i>!'"M«-iiiH  ill  aiillim**  ■ 
It  w.II  III  ■••  r  !"■  iMi*"..iiIi  t-'  r.ii'iil.iti  -.*  ii.it  iliri'iti'iii  ui\  tk'.'r\- 
«r  •-  <ii-*<in  niii-'t  t.ikt  at  aii\  par t  iMii.ir  iii<iiii*-tit  lu  oriicr  !•• 
\:   !i    t}.*-     iiiaxiiiriin   ^f   h  i!>ii.ii'-.ts        Il«-ri*    ni'*ral     tart    « 
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always  have  to  decide.  This  tact,  however,  cannot  be  guided 
80  much  by  balancing  the  objective  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  as  by  a  kind  of  natural  hierarchy  of  ends.  First  in 
importance  are  the  duties  which  my  position  and  calling  in 
life  impose  upon  me ;  next  come  the  duties  which  my  par- 
ticular relations  to  others  impose  upon  me ;  and  then  those 
depending  upon  occasional  relations  to  people  in  general. 
Even  though  the  interests  of  the  latter  may  in  themselves  be 
greater,  my  action  is  invariably  partially  influenced  and,  as 
a  rule,  determined  by  their  distance  from  the  ego,  the  centre 
of  my  activity.  It  is  evident  that  our  conduct  is  actually  guided 
by  such  considerations  ;  every  ego,  we  might  say,  arranges  all 
other  egoes  around  it  in  concentric  circles ;  the  farther  away 
the  interests  from  this  centre,  the  less  weight  and  motive  force 
they  possess.  That  is  a  law  of  psychical  mechanics.  Its 
teleological  necessity  is  obvious :  if  the  different  interests 
were  to  influence  us  according  to  their  objective  value,  it 
would  lead  to  the  most  curious  confusion  in  our  natures.  A 
corresponding  confusion  in  our  actions  would  render  the  latter 
utterly  fruitless ;  the  efficacy  of  all  aid  generally  decreases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  giver  and  the 
recipient 

This  view  does  not,  of  course,  deny  that  remote  interests 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessitate  the  sacrifice  of 
nearer  interests.  No  life  is  too  precious  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
serving the  life  and  freedom  of  a  people.  And  this  is  right. 
The  interests  of  justice  and  of  truth  may  demand  and  justify 
the  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness.  And  we  shall  praise  the 
mercy  of  the  good  Samaritan,  who,  without  thinking  of  his  own 
interests  and  safety,  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves :  at  that  moment  he  was  indeed  that 
man's  nearest  friend  ;  he  was  able  to  help  him,  and  he  alone 
was  able  to  help  him.  But  the  rule  still  holds  that  those 
nearest  to  us  are  dearest  to  us.  Charity  begins  at  home^  says 
a  good  old  English  proverb. 
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5.  Let  me  add  a  few  words  concerniiifr  the  attitude  of  tlio 
thtory  of  evolution  to  the  antithenis  of  egoism  aud  altruism. 

It  is  cluimed  that  a  system  of  moral  {ihilosophy  which  is  basrd 
U|N)ii  the  theory  of  evolution  cannot  explain  the  $ocial  virtues. 
Natural  selection  may,  iierha|>s,  develop  strength,  shrewdness, 
and  energy  ii|  the  pursuit  of  scliish  interests,  but  it  can  nevrr 
produce  self-denial,  and  still  less  self-sacririce.  Nay,  the  nion* 
8<*iriHhly  an  individual  asserts  his  own  interests,  the  stronirer 
Ik*  must  he,  other  things  lieing  equal ;  and  natural  84*lectiao 
will  necessarily  pro<luce  such  ty|)es.  Moreover,  cvolutionistic 
ethics  must  regard  these  ty{ics  as  b<*Ht  adapted  to  the  surround- 
in</rt,  and  must  approve  of  their  development :  the  most  sclli«h 
etr<»iHm  gives  the  individual  the  gn*atrst  |»ower  to  aaaert  h;t 
claims,  and  therefore  tin*  greatest  fierfection.' 

Our  answer  is :  This  would  In*  the  case  if  men  liv«*d  in 
isolation.  Hut  they  live  and, as  human  hcitujB^axn  live  on!v  :ii 
s<N*irties  ami  communities,  in  trilies  and  nations.  ik*astj»  ••* 
prry  live  in  isolatiim,at  least  most  of  them,  and  here  wc  actu- 
ally find  tho  ty|H»  mcntionrd  alHive.  That,  liowe%*er,  wln-K 
\\  \^  L'A'i-M  man  **ih'Ii  an  iiiuni-nsr  a<lv:tnt;i'ji'  ovrr  all  i»th«'r  ', 
iiij  riratuH's,  «'\rii  u\«T  tlii.'  htp»iii:i"*t  ami  Ih-rci'it  hrut* «».  .• 
li.H  jMMMiliar  tittHSH  fur  rullii'tivr  \\\*'  \\\v\  r-iIl»M'iivi»  iu*t;-.  •\. 
t«i  \\  liidi  arc  diif  the  di'vt'lojiinfut  of  laiiLrua'ji*  aii<i  int«*Ilii;«  ii>  • . 
aii'l  likcwiM*  tli«'  invcuthMi  'if  IdhU.  Th'*  tiiiion  of  mam  in;  - 
v.iu.il.H  fur  piir|Misi'S  «»f  runcrntrat'  >1  illurt  |»itMlui-f?*  |iiiui  r:u 

•  !:•  ''t-^.     Ilt-ii'i'  p"-l'i^'U'nt  fn  l»i  rmiifn  n  lifr-jm-.srrvini;  <|U4i  '_*. 
j.k'-  till'  <]ii:iliri«H  n)>on  which  it  il<-;>«-iiiis,  -tiii-li  :uh  l>i\ulty  ati : 
111'  !.!^  t'l  i'"mj'aiii:iiiH,d»'Vtiti<iii  aiiij  ••in  ili»  iii"«-  \»*  lf;nli'r*,  r\' : 
:iT  fli'  sai-r  tir.ni  iii-ii\  iilual  iiilii- •»!«»,  n.iv  i.f  l.li*  il»i  If.     Ti.- • 
({■ii.  V' •«.  in  tiiMi.  a(i-   ili-r'-Iv  aif)  tiriiilv  riMid  •!  in  tlif  mi- 

•  i  1  il-  !•■•  I.ii/s  I'f  a*:a'-liini'iit  aii'l  p;»  \^  t'»  !lj«-  ?•  n'ial  wli"!«  .i:.  . 
Ill  ii.«»  .i*V«fr  i-iii  f.irall  ;!:*  in*  in'"  -,  II*  lar  all  lli«-^i-  tjii  *!  ;.•  • 
tt  ii  i  !••  pr»  M  rvf  tli«'  ].]'•  ill  a  >■»<■.  i!  in  rij.  aii>i  •  an  th«r«-I  ^r*-  '- 
il>  \i!>i]'«  >l    li".   ii  i*';r  il  >i  :- iT.-iii.      '!'!.•   u.ll   iw  r\«*ici*i>l  a:.: 
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developed  especially  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  the 
tribes  are  constantly  waging  with  each  other ;  man  is  man's 
most  dangerous  foe.  Hence  the  more  fiercely  the  tribes 
struggle  for  their  interests,  power,  and  existence,  the  stronger 
the  pressure  is  from  without,  the  more  essential  and  the  firmer 
becomes  the  internal  union.  Disobedience,  selfishness,  dis- 
loyalty, and  cowardice  are  condemned  most  severely  and 
eliminated  most  thoroughly  when  the  tribe  is  threatened  by 
an  enemy;  whereas  external  peace  tends  somewhat  to  loosen 
the  internal  union.  In  times  of  peace  there  arises  a  desire  for 
individual  liberty,  an  inclination  to  advance  selfish  interests, 
to  obtain  advantages  over  companions,  in  short,  the  calculating 
commercial  spirit.  So  long  as  the  tribe  exists  pre-eminently 
for  battle,  it  will  not  permit  such  inclinations  to  show  them- 
selves, and  will  ruthlessly  suppress  them  whenever  they  arise. 
We  therefore  find  the  social  instincts  unusually  well  developed 
upon  primitive  stages  of  civilization.  The  individual  lives  only 
as  the  member  of  a  tribe  or  city ;  he  cannot,  nor  does  he  care 
to,  live  outside.  Piety,  loyalty,  and  courage  are  the  virtues 
extolled  by  the  heroic  ages. 

Let  us  now  consider  Herbert  Spencer's  view  that  the  altru- 
istic or  social  impulses  are  constantly  growing  at  the  expense 
of  the  egoistic  impulses.  He  shows  in  his  Data  of  Ethics  ^ 
that  human  nature  more  completely  adjusts  itself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  social  life.  Wars  become  less  frequent,  hence  the 
militant  instincts,  which  are  adapted  to  the  natural  state  of 
the  war  of  all  against  all,  gradually  disappear;  the  social 
instincts  take  their  place,  the  militant  type  giv(}s  way  to  the 
industrial  type,  the  type  produced  by  peaceful  co-operation. 
Spencer  refers  to  his  great  biological  generalization,  accord- 
ing to  which,  "altruistic  labors  on  behalf  of  the  young  in- 
crease with  a  decreasing  sacrifice  of  parental  lives  to  the  lives 
of  offspring/'  He  therefore  expects  altruism  to  attain  a  level 
"such  that  the  ministration  to   others'  happiness   will  be- 

1  [Chapter  XIV.] 
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conic  a  daily  need,  a  level  such  that  the  lower  egoistic 
aatittfuctions  will  be  continually  subordinated  to  tliis  higher 
egoistic  satisfaction/*  Simultaneously  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  natural  sufferings  and  privations  of  all  kinds 
become  less  frequent,  and  altruism  gradually  ceases  to  1« 
coni|mssion  and  self-sacrifice  and  assumes  the  form  of  sym- 
pathetic gratification,  *^  which  coHts  the  receiver  nothing*  but 
is  a  gratis  addition  to  his  egoistic  gratifications.**  Indeed, 
Spencer  is  occupied  with  the  thought  that  the  desire  for  altruis- 
tic satisfactions  may  at  some  future  time  l)ecomo  so  strouK 
that  each  may  insist  on  taking  an  undue  share  of  them ;  buU 
he  hopes,  **  altruistic  competition,  first  reaching  a  com- 
promise under  which  each  restrains  himself  from  taking  an 
undue  share  of  altruistic  satisfactions,  cventuallv  rises  to  a 
conciliation,  under  which  each  taktfS  care  that  others  shall 
have  their  op|H>rtunities  for  altruistic  satisfactions.** 

S|iencer  adds  that  he  docs  not  exfiect  that  these  oonclusion* 
will  meet  with  any  considerable  acceptance,  or  that  those  *•  vim 
|irof«*Mrt  (Mirirttianity  and  prnctiNC  pacaniAiu  **  can  f«*«*l  sympstlij 
with  hiH'li  a  view.  Km'U  at  tli«*  ^i^k  of  U'Iiil'  n^ckontnl  aui<<:i.* 
tin*  lattrr,  1  ramiot  n-fraiii  frMin  rn'onliiii:  luy  oliji-i'iion*. 

S|Mn<NT  l».i«»i-^  his  «>\|MTtatiiiti<«  **{  thf  lutun»  ujm»ii  the  \k\< 
r*iiii-s4'  of  il<'\i'l>i|iiiii'iit,  uli.rli  i^  till  ir  •  inly  ]Mi*«<»i bio  irr<»ur. : 
liiH  \i\*'i\  of  till-*  t.*\i*Iiitlon,  howi'Xtr.  s<  •iMH  to  iiic*  tti  :«^ 
oiir-sii|i-il.  lie  ti\rrlooks  a  fart,  uf  wli.i  li  111-  :«4,  iif  r-mr^.. 
UJtuallv  awart',  tli:it  war  i-*  a  !*troiii:lv  s-i  uil./iii/  f-'nv:  *  :;.• 
ultaiK-'Hi^ly  uiili  tin*  li'istilt*  iiistinrts  it  |ir'Hiiii-f,  •.••-  .'. 
iti*»tiii<  ts.     <  ".\  ili/ati'iii,  uliicli  niaki-s  uars  N-?***  fti-i{U«-nt«  u^^^^ 

(*ll*«  tlii>     mil. t. lilt    ili-«(il|('tn«  oil    t  lie    nlif     ),:itpi.  alltj     l«Mi|U'nii  tl* 

iiitiiii.il    uii.ty    nil    till'    «i?ljtr.      S|H'iii-ir    •]«  H<'ri)»i-H    lii«t«»r.' :. 
(lt-\*  l<i|.ii|i  ut   a-»  a  j•^•»'/r^^?%;\l•    h'H'iaIi/.iti"ii.  in  vli:rh    llirn    .* 
a     iri  I'i'i  il     aliat«niiiit     nf    \v:ir.      Siiiip  tlj.ii;:     l.k«-     lli.*     •..* 

i|tni*»!i- .! 'j:-:   "At*   i|it   l«.ii-'rr   1  •.•■.    likf   tin-    liiijian.   »  •■ 

wi  .il«"ii«»  «•■-?:'•:. kiitiv    .!i  Miir  Isriii'i"*  :   aitil   «*riin*»Mi:r  laUir  :*  l» 
C'liiiiij  iii'M-   .1..  1    iii'ir*'    <i  ?:•  i<  iitiaii  •!   ami    (»r.'an:/4''i.     ^^  ■ 
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also  have  the  right  to  assume  that  human  nature  will  adapt 
itself  to  these  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life,  that  it  will 
become  better  fitted  for  social  labor.  The  Germans  who 
fought  against  Marius  and  Caesar,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
could  hardly  work  side  by  side  with  their  modern  descendants 
in  the  factory  or  the  counting  room.  But  we  should  not 
identify  fitness  for  collective  life  with  altruistic  feelings  ;  men 
may  work  together  constantly  without  experiencing  feelings 
of  brotherly  love :  their  feelings  may  be  intensely  egoistic.  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  feelings  of  distrust,  hatred, 
and  envy  are  much  more  common  in  our  industrial  society  than 
they  were  among  the  old  Germah  peasants  :  among  the  latter 
competition,  forgery,  fraud,  speculation,  friction  between  labor- 
era  and  employers,  were  unheard  of ;  every  household  formed 
an  essentially  separate  economic  unity.  The  more  complicated 
the  co-operation,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  friction. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  most  collisions :  among  a  group  of 
officials,  teachers,  and  clergymen,  or  among  a  group  of  peas- 
ants or  a  company  of  soldiers  ?  No  one  will  be  in  doubt  as 
to  his  answer.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that,  whereas 
in  a  peasant  village  men  are  rather  indifferent  to  each  other, 
feelings  of  respect,  devotion,  and  friendship  are,  if  not  more 
frequent,  at  least  more  intense  in  particular  cases,  among 
the  former  group ;  all  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  personal 
relations  existing  between  the  members  are  more  pronounced 
in  every  direction :  there  is  greater  enmity  and  disrespect  on 
the  one  side  and  more  friendship  and  confidence  on  the 
other. 

Spencer  appeals  to  the  evolution  of  domestic  relations  in 
support  of  his  view.  I  believe  these  relations  show  the  same 
characteristics ;  they  are  more  pronounced  in  every  way. 
Families  are  now  living  together  in  much  closer  union  than 
was  possible  in  primitive  times ;  but  there  are  also  families 
among  whose  members  discord  and  mutual  hatred  prevail 
to  a  degree  absolutely  unknown  to  primitive  ages.     This  is 
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quite  natural,  for  the  more  marked  the  individualities,  the 
more  intensely  will  they  attract  and  repel  each  other.  Hov 
happily  and  indifferently  the  animals  dwell  together  in  the 
herd! 

The  same  is  true  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
different  nations.  True,  peace  seems  to  l>c  the  permanent 
condition  of  civilized  nations,  war  an  interruption,  while 
amonir  savage  tribes  the  permanent  condition  ia  war.  But 
by  the  side  of  the  bloody  and  destructive  wars  of  the  former, 
the  conflicts  of  the  latter  seem  like  child^s  play.  Will  war* 
disappear?  Spencer  anticipates  that  they  will.  But  will 
nations  cease  desiring  pow(^,  honor,  advantages,  and  fame, 
at  each  other's  expense  ?  I  fear,  not  until  they  cease  to 
prefer  their  existence  to  the  existence  of  others,  that  is,  n«4 
until  they  cease  to  exist.  Perhaps  the  nations  will  ceaae 
to  \ye  what  they  now  are ;  it  seems  idle,  however,  to  speculate 
u{K>n  what  will  happen  then,  what  new  historical  forma  of  lifr 
will  take  their  place,  and  what  relation  these  will  bear  to 
each  other. 

Ih  S|H;ncer*8  error  —  snpftosing  that  the  drenni  of  rt^rii.il 
|M*acc  is  an  illusion  —  a  UH«*ful  error  ?  Perhaps  some  will  -- 
int'liiifil  to  believe  that  it  is ;  that  it  gives  u»  Atrrneth  .»iA 
coiirair*'  to  I:il>«»r  for  the  future.  It  niav  do  this  for  par.  - 
ular  iii«ll\  idiialrt.  although  Huch  n*in<ite  ron^tiiit'nitiMn!!  iin 
lianily  rxcrriM*  a  great  infhifiiro  ii)hiii  liunian  fit'liiiL:  a:.i 
actiMii.  Wr  ]*t\v  and  hate,  d^nire  aiiii  ii«'S|iiH4\  thintr»  that  :»> 
near  im.      It   iiiav  alnii  have  another  efft-ct  :   it    niav  mai^*-  *.* 

w  m 

•iiHi'>intent«*fI   with  and  unjunt  to    th«*   |ia*4t    anil  the  pr»  4«>r.v 
SfH'nrer  fl«i«'H   not   alwavn  wein   to  Im»    free    from  lhi«    :  j  .  ! 
.Iii«*t   aH  hin  irn-at   hiijluL'iral  ir«-nirali/:it;«in«»  not    :nfrts]»i.  j,?". 
hlinil  him  til  rh«'  nianif«>ldn(-HH  of  hi^torliMl  n-alitv,  ^*\  !.  «  : .: 
ta-it:*"  MiitJiMi-^T  I-  ■.  i«u  of  the  futiin*  rt-inhrti  him    intM)*a(  '.*• 
und*-rstah<l;nir -iii'l  a|'p!«  <-:atinLr  th<*   |>:iHt.     K^tnifth*   :'.:.' 
?h"nilil  In*  ill* -^Hi-il  w.tli  |M  rfri-t   lia|>)'in('t«>«  and   \irtiif,  th«   :  !•' 
J' II'  rat.t^n^  m  _'hf  -?  11  mriira:n  —  if  thi-v  ruiild  d«*I«  nd  iJ.c.r 
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cause  —  that  their  mode  of  life  was  not  only  the  best  for 
them,  but  also  that  it  forms  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
humanity  and  possesses  value  in  itself,  just  as  the  age  of 
boyhood  and  youth  with  its  games,  its  pleasures,  and  ideals 
has  an  independent  value  for  the  life  of  the  individual.  Let 
the  ^^ industrial  type"  have  its  happiness  and  its  admirers, 
but  let  the  "  militant  type  "  also  receive  its  due !  Perhaps 
Achilles  and  Alexander  will  still  find  admirers  in  the  world 
of  the  perfectly  just  and  benevolent  cottouHspinners.  Or 
will  this  be  possible  only  so  long  as  man  has  something  of 
the  brute  nature  in  him  ?  But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
brutes  are  most  admired  by  the  brutes. 


CHAPTER  VII 


VIRTUE  AND  HAPPINESS 


I  sHoi'LD  like  to  present  the  viewH  which  I  have  exprcMed 
at  raiulom  in  the  fi>n*iroin^  l^^^^  on  the  relatiun  between 
virtue  and  welfare,  in  connected  form.  We  may  consider  tiie 
subject  from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  What  influence  has 
virtue  u|>()n  happiness  ?  (2)  What  is  tlic  effect  of  happineu 
updu  character? 

1.  The  first  ^reat  and  fundamental  tnith  to  which  all 
|KM»|ili'<i  liave  Ix'cn  led  in  their  reflections  U|M>n  moral  matter*  is 
tli«*  truth  that  the  g<Mxi  man  fan*s  well  and  the  wicked  man  ill 
Thif*  coii\  irtion,  which  n^presentn  the  ex|M'rieiirfS  of  the  ricr, 
is  «>\)iri-<<s>il  in  nnintli'Ss  provrrhs.  L.  Schmidt  hus  niaJv  au 
«>\li:iii>tivi'  cullrrtinii  ot  Mirh  proxtTlis  and  paA?«at;t*»  fr- m 
<ir»-«-k  lit'Tatun*  in  tin*  first  rliaptcr  uf  his  w«irk  on  the  //••■i'« 
*.f'//i,  fir.thf.  *•  It  was  lirmlv  iM-lirvt'd  liv  tht'ancii'iit  tintks*.'* 
^^»  lit*  lifj-iii-*  Ills  \vr»rk,  *•  that  th*-  fatrs  of  mm  w«tc  contr-'li'-i 
li\  •«Ti:ii  iii!«*thM',  whii'h  rrward?*  thv  \rn*u\  and  punish***  '!•■ 
li.i-i.'*  1!«-  ^IpiW'^  tliat  this  thmrjlit.  uliiili  r« main*  •!  tlr. 
{tinil.mp  iital  tlit-nii- of  <in'«'k  |HN*tr\  and  history,  a! rt-aiii  {•  :- 
^;l•l«ll  ()i«-  IIiiMp  r:<*  imh  iim.  TIh'  ailniinistration  of  jui^tiit*  aLi 
till-  i.it*"*  »»f  MP  II  art-  in  tin-  IimhiI**  *»{  xhv  L''*d.H.  i^r  rath*  r  f 
till'  iil\in»-   I'l  iu'plf,  fur  the  ir-"!**  a-*  indiviilual*  arr,  at    I*  xkl 

f..:-  tli«-  )"H  t.  full  ft   liunjan  ni i-*  :iipi    fi*flinir*« :  uhif-ai^tK' 

ir  "I"*  *>\  iMiiiuLi!  f.i;T!i  II'.*-  ••'»«»»iit;ally  tlif  L:iiard:an«  of  •ii*!  *■ 
:;!i  i  in-iiaU.  Tl.*  \  j  Mi  ^1j  tip-  i\:l-!M-r  wlin  bn-ak"!  h.*  ••.!l.. 
\ .  -l.tti  •»  I'i't'k  «»r  til*  l.i.***  **\  li"»:';lal.tv ,  tlii  \  pur^u*  ihf 
iiiu:<l«  r»  r  iint.I  Ir.s  ciii:i*-  is  a\»  njitl.     To  !«•  nure,  triiL't'aj.t'r 
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is  often  delayed,  perhaps  it  first  strikes  the  descendants  of 
the  criminal,  or  it  may  not  overtake  the  victim,  according  to 
the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  judgment  of 
the  dead,  which  came  from  the  Orient,  until  in  the  hereafter. 
But  no  evil-doer  escapes  punishment.  The  good  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  favorite  of  the  gods.  They  protect  him 
and  his  own  against  evil,  and  permit  him  to  complete  his  life 
in  happiness  and  without  sin.  In  the  concept  of  the  God- 
loved  one  (^0€o<f>c\^<;^  the  notions  of  piety,  philanthropy,  and 
divine  favor  are  inseparably  interwoven. 

We  discover  the  same  fundamental  note  in  the  historical 
and  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  historical  books 
show  how  the  Lord  makes  good  the  promises  and  threats 
with  which  He  accompanied  the  laws,  in  the  lives  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  of  the  people.  In  the  Psalms,  too,  the  righteous- 
ness, faithfulness,  and  truth  or  trustworthiness  of  God 
are  a  subject  of  praise :  He  does  not  forsake  the  righteous 
who  keep  His  commandments,  but  rewards  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  for  their  obedience.  The  righteous 
man,  too,  suffers,  but  the  Lord  does  not  forsake  him,  nay,  the 
sufferings  themselves  turn  into  blessings;  the  ungodly,  on 
the  other  hand,  perish ;  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

The  theoretical  development  of  this  thought  forms  the  con- 
tent of  Greek  moral  philosophy.  Virtue  and  happiness  are 
connected,  not  merely  accidentally,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  gods,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  concep- 
tion of  happiness,  however,  is  spiritualized ;  not  external 
happiness  or  good  fortune  (evrvxia)^  but  internal  happiness, 
peace  and  repose  of  spirit,  is  directly  joined  with  the  exer- 
cise of  virtue,  or  follows  as  its  necessary  effect.  External 
welfare  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous man;  but  virtue  tends  to  realize  this  also;  and  in 
case  he  does  not  obtain  it  he  is  sure  of  finding  happiness 
in  his  own  heart.     This  is  also  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 

modern  ethics.    Hobbes  and    Spinoza,   Leibniz   and   Wolff, 

26 
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Shaftesbury  and  Iltime,  all  attempt  to  point  out  the  nceea- 
aary  connection  between  righteousness  and  welfafc.  Ther, 
too,  regard  as  their  cardinal  doctrine  the  proposition  that 
good  conduct  has  welfare,  bad  conduct,  misfortune  as  ita  natin 
ral  consequence.  Virtue,  welfare,  honor,  and  inner  peace  go 
together  as  well  as  vice,  misery,  disgrace,  and  inner  di»- 
cord.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  two  extremes :  virtue  and 
inner  peace,  vice  and  inner  discord.  The  two  middle  terns 
of  the  series  are  not  so  constant 

A  pe$8imi$tic  conception  runs  parallel  with  this  view  of  the 
relation  of  virtue  and  happini*8s  which  may  bo  called  the 
optimUtie  view :  The  evil-doer  is  the  very  one  who  fares 
well ;  fortune  favors  him ;  while  the  good  man  fares  ill.  It 
would  not  he  diflficult  to  gather  a  considerable  number  of 
examples  fn>m  tlie  literature  and  the  proverbs  of  natioiis, 
sU  of  which  aim  to  show  that  the  wicked  man  snccerds 
Ix'tter  in  the  world  with  his  evil  arts  than  the  man  who 
pursues  the  path  of  truth  and  justice.  Strategy  and  vio- 
lence, the  latter  a^inst  the  weaker,  the  former  against  the 
Htroiipr,  arc  the  nifuns  by  which  www  rise  and  niainU.n 
tliciiiHclvrH.  The  old  faille  of  It^'iiard  the  fn\,  which  <tuctli« 
once  railed  a|>n>fan4'  woi M-hiWIr,  illnstrateH  this:  the  li-in  aiiJ 
till-  fM\,  vii>|cne«»  anti  Htrati"/v,  eontrol  afTairn,  th«*v  arc  tht*  k.Ui; 
aii«l  the  rli:ini*cll<M*;  the  Imni-nt  ram  and  tin*  inn<H.vnt  lu:*-. 
th*- >trai)rlitf(»rwar<I  Ix'ar  :in<l  tin*  inf.\)MTitiirri|  wuh\al«u;% 
u'tt  th'-  u-<>r-.t  of  the  |}aru''ain.  Anil  the  other  hible,  that  ;». 
tlh'  I  Mill-  of  till-  N«'\v  T(*.<«tam*'itt,  ilnes  not  MH-m  Xn  eontrati-.rt 
tlii<«  t.'irriral  animal  liihli*.  It  in  one  of  thi*  fundani*'tital  c>4i- 
el■|■r:<ln^  (if  f«rimiTiv(*  riuixtianity  that  thf  just  must  «uff^r 
n)ii«'li  f(»r  till'  ^-lkl'  iif  iuHtii*!'  anil  truth.  Lik«*  the  maitte?. 
tin-    il:»«ri|i|t  •»    niu-t    ••nijurt'    ni.in\     Mitlrrjnc^.   «liskrraot\  and 

|.4>;^t  i*Mt  .-in. 

Wli.rli  i»f  thi'H*-  two  vi«'W>  ij*  tlir  rMm-i-t  une  ?  Is  tht*  truth  •-( 
the  first  iiviTthrown  hv  that  nf  tin-  s<  r<»nil  r    I  do  n^t  tluik  ^- 

m 

Till'  s|Mir.ii|  •'  )•• -o.iiii^fic   111 'ihIn  uhii'h   n^w  autl   then  tak*' 
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possession  of  every  nation  and  every  individual,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  as  follows,  and  reconciled  with  the  optimistic 
view.  It  is,  of  course,  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  good 
do  not  always  fare  well  outwardly.  A  man  may  become 
sick,  even  though  he  is  temperate  and  prudent,  and,  con- 
versely, a  man  who  has  no  regard  for  his  health  may  re- 
main hale  and  hearty.  An  able  and  honest  man  may  fail  in 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  and  a  scoundrel  may  accumulate 
wealth  by  dishonest  means.  Frankness  often  draws  upon 
us  the  hatred  of  the  mighty,  and  flattery  gains  their  favor.  — 
But  the  very  fact  that  such  occurrences  attract  so  much  at- 
tention and  arouse  such  indignation  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  No  one  is 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  ruin  of  a  frivolous  and  reckless 
fellow ;  we  say  it  is  as  it  should  be,  and  forget  the  incident. 
But  when  a  sensible  and  honest  man  is  destroyed  by  all 
kinds  of  misfortunes,  while  the  former  prospers,  it  seems  to 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  we  console  our- 
selves with  the  general  statement  that  ill  weeds  grow  apace ; 
or,  fools  are  lucky.  When  an  honest  man  wins  the  confi- 
dence of  his  surroundings,  and  the  scoundrel  is  unmasked 
and  disgraced,  everybody  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When,  however,  a  man  grazes  the  penitentiary  and  gets  his 
millions  into  a  safe  place,  we  become  excited,  and  the  matter 
is  discussed  for  months.  Everybody  recalls  similar  cases, 
and  so  at  last  the  verdict  is  rendered :  '^  Well,  that 's  the 
way  of  the  world!" 

Here,  too,  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  These  cases 
would  not  cause  such  excitement  if  they  were  not  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  rule  that  honest  labor  is  a 
surer  road  to  economic  welfare  than  fraud  and  dishonesty ; 
that  sincerity  and  truthfulness  arouse  confidence ;  that  false- 
hood and  deception  are  poor  means  of  making  friends ;  in 
short,  that  virtue  is  approved  before  God  and  man,  and  that 
vice  is  despised  and  condemned. 
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There  is,  however,  un  ini{>urtant  exception  to  the  lm«t  rule : 
among  the  vicious  virtue  d<K.*8  not  beget  love,  but  hatrvd. 
The  shameless  strum|)et  hates  the  virtuous  maiden;  the  vcrj 
existence  of  the  latter  is  a  reproach  to  her,  she  seeks  her  rr* 
vengc  in  ridicule, calumny, and  whatever  her  hatred  may  pnim|4 
her  to  do.  It  is  the  greatest  source  of  satisfaction  to  her  to 
drag  her  innocent  sister  down  to  her  own  disgraceful  level,  fur 
it  silences  reproach.  This  explains  the  awful  impulae  to  lead 
others  into  temptation  which  is  so  common  to  vice.  So,  torn 
the  flatterer  and  phicc-hunter  hates  the  honest  and  tnitiiful 
man,  who  goes  through  life  with  his  head  erect;  he  imaginci 
that  the  latter  watches,  sees  through,  and  despises  him. 

Should  vire  evtT  gain  the  asi*endency  in  society,  virtue 
would  no  longer  be  attractive;  it  would  arouse  among  matt 
men,  if  not  contempt,  at  least  hatred  and  aversion.  And 
since  the  vices  cannot  make  thosi*  who  |H>ssess  them  agrre- 
able  in  the  sight  of  men  —  for  virtue  is  agn*eable  to  tbe  vir- 
tuous, but  vice  is  not  esteemed  by  the  vicious,  cs|icciallr  mil 
sorini  vice  —  a  frolinir  of  universal  liatreil  would  take  !■>♦■ 
srHsion  of  Hix'ii.'tv.  Siirh  a  condition  i?*  finrtnld  in  th«*  rr 
niarkaMe  liiif^  of  l|i'si<»il*<<  |H'.s.Hinii>ti(*:illy-rf>lored  |»««*xii. 
WvrkB  timi  O'li/n : 

N'lf  "irt-  Hitli  *iiii,  wi?!i  ♦••♦•tlirt'ii  Kn'thp'ti  Mi*ni|. 
Niir  }ii>ot  vii:li  .'iii-«t.  iiiir  trii'Mil.  .i«  *-i«t.  wiiIi  frH-nd- 

'\\,*   liii.ir\   p.iniito  Wax  (•»•  oMiftIv  ••!•!. 

Aii'l  :  1  j  j.iii*  j-iin?  tin-  k«  «Ti  •li^litiiii'.ri;;  lnfi^Ttir, 

N   r  .■■  .I'i :  .1  iM  'In  lining  .ij«   r«  p.iv 

Tl  •    :,••!•;■  i-  z  t«»ii'li f  till  ir  U-tt«  r  'la^ . 

N'tW  II. .11.  •  r  .^hr  liatiii  1-  i  iw      !iir  •fmil  ttn^   wait, 

1   fjj -'Ti-.r*  •!  Iif  l.\   wliitiii  }.i«  >.  it)i  1-  ft  »rt -1  . 
Ni-r   ir»    •).•■  ^(w-l  !*•!  ■%!•  I.  li.i    ■■i-trinr»'l 
\\  .'li  Vi-..  r  jr.ir-   I  ill.   «  \il-|.-  r  •*.ifi'!'». 
Vi-r  i  ■i''.%  wi'h  •li.'iii.r  i».-r  •  <j  ,.:\   liii  li.iji  !• 
\\  .'h  •  T.wfc.1  i  *I  ir.  :•  T*  •'•  JM-U  '111-  \ irt'i'i'.*  lu&a. 
Vm-I  •t.imp*  wirh  jHrjury  wha?  li.i!r  lrt'::an 
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Lo !  ill-rejoicing  Envy,  wing'd  with  lies, 
Scattering  calumnious  rumors  as  she  flies, 
The  steps  of  miserable  men  pursue 
AVith  haggard  aspect,  blasting  to  the  view.^ 

We  have  here  a  description  of  hell  on  Grecian  soil. 

This  will  help  us  to  understand  the  Christian  conception  of 
the  worldly  success  of  virtue.  The  old  Christian  view  of  the 
world  was  very  much  like  Hesiod's  description.  Compare 
with  the  latter  the  picture  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Upistle  to  the  Momans :  ^^  Being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness, 
maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ; 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents, 
without  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerciful,  who  knowing  the  judgment 
of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  do  the  same  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that 
do  them."  Entering  the  world  with  such  notions  of  the 
world,  which  they  made  no  endeavor  to  conceal,  the  old 
Christians  could  not,  of  course,  expect  to  please  the  world ; 
they  could  not  hope  for  anything  but  hatred  and  persecution, 
which  did  not  fail  to  overtake  them. 

The  old  Christians  expected  something  else  besides:  the 
end  of  the  world.  They  felt  that  such  human  beings  could 
not  live,  and  did  not  deserve  to  live.  They  were  right:  a 
world  like  the  world  described  by  Hesiod  and  St.  Paul  could 
not  possibly  exist.  But  the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end; 
nay  the  unexpected  has  happened,  and  the  world,  after  ex- 
hausting all  the  means  of  persecution  at  its  command,  has 
in  a  certain  measure  accepted  Christianity  and  preserved  it 
to  the  present  day.  Hence  we  arc  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  picture  which  was  painted  of  humanity  could  not  have 
been  an  exact  likeness.     Moreover,  primitive  Christianity  is 

^  [Banks's  translation,  Bohn's  Library,  lines  239  ff.,  p.  345.  —  Tr.] 
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not  always  so  liopelessly  {icssiinistic:  ChristiaoB  aru  not 
iufreqiK.'titly  exhorted  to  do  good,  ^'  that  they  may  soc  thvir 
good  works  and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven" 
And  ill  another  place  we  even  read  that  ^^godlinesn  is  prolit. 
able  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  uov  i*^. 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come/*  ^  a  |>assago  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would,  so  far  as  the  promise  of  this  life  is  coo- 
C(*rned,  have  surprised  us  less  in  the  (Md  Testament. 

We  must  add,  moreover,  that  alliictions  and  persccutiou 
aru  not  evils  for  the  Christian  ;  they  an*  essential  to  his  |«r- 
fection  ;  nay,  they  cannot  disturb  hirt  |K*ac«*  «>f  mind,  his  godli 
nesH,  even  for  a  single  moment.  lNTrie«*ution  givi>s  him  th( 
blessed  conviction  that  he  is  not  of  this  world,  but  a  child  <»j 
the  eternal  kinir«lom  of  Ciod.  And  so  for  him  too,  and  fur 
him  es|>ecially,  virtue  and  outward  happinrss,  or  at  any  ratt 
piety  and  inner  bleHscdness,  are  most  intimately  eonn^Tti^. 
nav  thev  are  one  and  the  same,  as  the  word  tvaiStta  ( GvV- 
Beli'jkrit)  imlicatrs. 

ll«»n',  t<M»,  then,  w«»  n-arli  tho  roncluMion  that  for  the  tn;!* 
itoimI   HMii,  for  om*  who^c  will  Ih  r«ini|»l»ii'Iy  ruUii  |i\  \.:!. 
\irtn«»ii!*  artinii  in  :tlu':i\A  tin*  irrralcht  lili-H.siiiu'.  <'VtMi  lli'i^^ji. 
hii'MiM  not   brill'/  «*\trnial   li:ippiii«**«s,  mid  .should  pro\e  h.' . 
for   lii<«  .si'iiMi'iiis  nature.     Spiiio/a*rt  inaxiiii  applit'H  to  h.n. 
/{fiff'u'lf   fi'#n   prtitmium    rirUifi*,  Mt''l   rirfir^    if*$it,      11*-.  I.  ■• 
f\i:.  wli  .M-  v\ill   is  ii'it   nili-il   |>\   \iitii«*,  ulii»  .In?,   •/.».h1  f:  r.. 
fi:ii  ••!    r.ilriilatioii,  may  ft*rl  iilH:i{t{M»iiited.  uli*  n  tito  o'.itvi'. 

Ml ?,-»  '.Oii'li  )h' liopt-ii  In  roali/*-  fr»iu  liirt  ll•^Ilf■^t\ ,  tt'm;»  :• 

uii«'*  .  :iii'l  iHii«  \t»li'iir«-,  d»Ms  hot  ap}NMr.     T^'  Hiioli  a  j»i  r**tn  ■• 
tut*  H«iiii<<  t<i  If    all  uii[>n»tit:iiil)\  •>!  :it  ltM«it  tilirrrt.uii.  iiii*.i:.« 
ll  l|»pilif  HH.  nij.l  li.-  iittil>    {••■-^iln;^'  r   <-i>inplaiiit«.  li'I  i.I.j  !*.-' 
till'  «'\  tl-'liH-pH  fan-  VI  rll  ah*i   ll»'-  -j  •■'•j  l.iii-  ill.      Th:*.  I.  •»•  *• 
.lr>«'H  ii'il  iii«aii   that  111*  M-nil.i   |iaN«-  !»• . n   |M'tt»-r  sat>f;t»-i  ;: 
!i  i<l  P'a«'lifl  l»'.  ••i'»»^«*«l  111' aiiH  t!i»   '/ial  uli.rli  ln»  i'->inp!a.n« 
lia\  :ij;r  nil?*'*'  i  i-v  i.iir  iii*'an^.       Il'in**'  tlif  fact  remain^  tJ  ■- 

»   I   I«m->th\.  :  V  ,  ft. 
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there  is  a  universal  inner  relation  between  virtue  and  success  or 
prosperity  or  happiness,  while  the  connection  between  wicked- 
ness and  unbappiness  is  equally  necessary.  We  may  perhaps 
imagine  a  man  who  satisfies  his  desires  without  fear  and 
scruple,  who  enjoys  without  pangs  of  conscience  everything 
that  fortune  offers  him,  and  whom  fortune  favors  during  his 
entire  life;  but  can  there  really  be  such  a  man?  At  all 
events,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  any  one  of  us,  constituted  as 
we  are,  to  follow  his  example.  Even  though  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  everything,  the  hour  may  come  when  he  would  give 
up  all  that  he  has  achieved  to  wipe  out  the  past. 

2.  The  second  question  is :  What  is  the  effect  of  happiness 
upon  character?  By  happiness  (^Qliick)  we  here  mean  ex- 
ternal happiness  (^evrvxla)  •  wealth,  power,  success^  fame, 
honor,  health,  strength,  victory.  What  effect  has  the  pos- 
session or  pursuit  of  these  things  on  character  ? 

Observation  of  human  affairs  has  convinced  all  the  more 
highly  civilized  nations  of  the  second  great  fundamental  truth 
that  happiness,  or  prosperity,  or  good  fortune,  is  a  menace  to 
character,  and  finally  also  to  welfare.  We  mentioned  above, 
as  the  first  maxim  of  Greek  wisdom,  the  proposition  that  the 
good  fare  well  and  the  wicked  ill.  We  may  add  as  the 
second :  Eutuchia  is  not  identical  with  eudoemonia ;  un- 
alloyed happiness  is  not  happiness. 

Prosperity  produces  satiety,  a  fat  heart,  as  the  Psalmist 
says.  Such  souls  are  filled  with  pride,  and  pride  leads  to 
iniquity,  which  calls  down  upon  its  head  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  destruction.  That  is,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Greeks,  as  expressed  by  their  poets  and  historians,  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Only  an  unusual  amount  of  good 
sense  will  enable   a  man  to  bear  prosperity.^    The  view  is 

^  TheogniB,  153: 

Titer 1 1  rot  K6pos  ff/Spcy,  Srov  Kcur^  6\fios  linTrot 
'Ay0p^^,  Ktd  ir<if  fi^  v6ot  iprtos  f, 

Aristotle  gives  ns  in  his  Rhetoric  (XL,  15-17)  an  admirable  description  o!  the 
influence  of  eutuchia  and  its  different  forms  —  aristocracy,  wealth,  influence,  and 
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undoubtedly  well-founded  that  prosperity  and  auccesa  bare 
the  tendency  to  make  one  self-aatiatied  and  inaolenU  The 
proaperous  man  is  prone  to  judge  othera  harahly  and  himaelf 
mildly.  His  success  he  considers  to  bo  due  entirely  to  his 
own  exertions ;  he  is  ready  to  speak  uncharitably  of  the  mis- 
fortune or  failure  of  others,  and  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  them, 
lie  has  no  respect  for  the  striving  of  others,  nor  sympathy 
with  their  misfortunes,  and  thus  arises  the  habit  of  mind  so 
hated  by  gods  and  men,  which  the  Greeks  call  vffptK.  inso- 
lence. This  leads  to  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  both 
things  and  men,  and  to  the  ahameful  abuse  of  the  weak  and 
van(|uished  ;  to  a  state  of  careless  self-aasurance  tliat  is  aooo 
follow(>d  by  till*  fall,  the  inevitable  result  of  inner  eihaualion 
and  heedlessness. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  mere  sight  of  aenaoous 
enjoyment  usually  fills  the  s{»ectator  with  dingust;  thus,  fur 
instance,  to  watch  a  com|Miny  of  {leople  feasting  and  drinking 
ia  apt  to  arouse  feelings  of  repulsion.  We  naturally  shrink 
from  observing  the  satisfaction  of  sensuous  ni*eda.  Lovers 
lik«*wiH4*  srck  solitudr,  and  it  is  riirht  for  thrni  to  d<>  ^>; 
l(H)ktTrtHiii  art*  a|»t  to  In*  disgustiMl  by  tlii'ir  happiiirMt.  \\'\uX 
makes  tli«*  vain  man  ho  nnlK.*arablt'  in  the  fact  that  hr  n«-iU» 
anil  Hf-rks  {N*o|»Ir  to  whom  to  narrate  bis  doriU  anil  su{- 
ffrin'/s.  ]>io«:ra)»Iiii'H  nsiially  In^couu;  unintcn*?«ting  a*  ^**u 
an  th«'  b«-i'>  has  o\rn'om<*  all  the  ditVicuItirs  an<l  oiiHtui'Ii'it.  tl.«* 
dahL'*  f!*  an<l  battb*.H,  wliii-li  Hi'parati'tl  him  from  bin  'jstl.  Ti. - 
v«*arA  of  r«>t  and  univiTrtal  roro'/nition,  of  f.uiic  an*l  wi-al:l;. 
howi*\»T  Mill  dt*MT\itl  tlifV  mav  Ih',  an*  i»a>Md  ii\rr  br  ll.« 
l»ii»trraj'b»  r.  cini'ilir  >lioM<-<i  bis  •jihmI  .Hi-n?**.'  in  n^il  r\l«-nd.:..' 
bi.H  anto)iio</rapli\  iM-yniiil  tli**  |Hii«Mi  of  bin  «*ntranc«.*  it.'  • 
Wrjiiiar  — "  Kiijovnpiit  is  •i-_-r.i'i*n.'/'  havn  Kaust  — a  |'  - 
l'"'iii'l  trutli,  for  tip-  s  •■.!  a'M  ••••  ■!  to  pl^  a.-^un*  i«  r..n.|i;. -.  ; 
iLh-l  d«  jra«i«  •!.     Tin*  Pal  s*  iT«t    ••(   Faii.Ht'H   |>«iwi  r    "f  r«  •  *:- 

•  ,.«t-r  —  i  ;.  .  *'  »r  i-  ■•  r       Wi    iti- -Irr-  •  -"  .  '   .   •    !■•  .1  .  !  a*   »  |  rvtuii»f  ^t  f  r--. 

I.s  r  kf  *  ■  r  -If  •■      ••»     f  ••  Ail  1  *  '  f...  .u.t  «  i.*' •  r. 
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ance  to  evil  is  his  failure  to  find  satisfaction  in  pleasure. 
The  devil  hopes  to  debase  him  by  means  of  enjoyment: 
Stavh  Boll  er  freBsen  und  mit  ImbI}  Faust  eats  the  dust,  but 
not  with  zest,  and  hence  the  devil  cannot  wholly  win  his 
soul.  There  is  a  noble  discontent  in  him,  which  makes  his 
salvation  possible. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  also  true  of  collective  bodieSy 
of  nations,  classes,  parties :  prosperity  ruins  them.  They  lose 
their  capacity  for  self-criticism  and  self-control,  they  lose  their 
strength  and  dignity,  they  lose  the  sense  of  what  is  proper  and 
their  standards  of  reality,  and  so,  inwardly  ruined,  they  are 
ingloriously  defeated  by  the  despised  foe.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  repulsive  than  a  company  of  well-fed  and  self* 
satisfied  persons,  who  boast  of  their  fatness  and  satiety ; 
nothing  is  so  apt  to  arouse  all  the  healthy  instincts  of  hu- 
manity against  it,  nothing  therefore  so  certain  of  destruc- 
tion, —  as  history  proves.  —  The  history  of  the  church  also 
confirms  this  truth,  nay,  perhaps  it  is  nowhere  so  self- 
evident  as  there,  for  the  church  triumphant  and  dominant 
invariably  becomes  haughty,  stubborn,  hard-hearted,  and  per- 
secuting. But  as  her  external  authority  increases,  her  inner 
authority  decreases,  until  ruin  overtakes  her.  Then  comes 
the  reaction.  The  despised  and  persecuted  church  revives ; 
humility,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism  again  show  themselves ; 
she  again  gains  power  over  the  souls  of  men.  Then  the 
cycle  begins  anew.  The  powers  of  the  world  approach  her, 
she  becomes  a  power  among  others,  who  must  be  reckoned 
with,  who  can  give  favors  and  accept  favors.  Honors  and 
wealth  are  showered  upon  her,  she  controls  desirable  posi- 
tions, she  places  the  dogmas  and  the  worship  under  the 
protection  of  the  police.  And  now  come  the  clever,  the 
covetous,  the  worldly,  and  the  aristocratic,  and  are  anxious 
to  serve  the  church.  And  the  church  allows  them  to  serve 
her  and  to  control  her,  and  again  to  ruin  her. 

1  Dost  shall  he  eat  and  with  a  zest. 
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Such  are  the  connequenceB  of  prosiwrity.    Now  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  picturey  at  the  educating,  atreogtheniiig, 
purifying  effects  of  adversity,  failure,  and  suffering.     Misfor- 
tune steels  the  will ;  the  will  that  can  boar  trouble  is  mad^' 
elastic  and  grows  strong  under  pressure.     It  gives  ns  patiencr 
to  l>ear  the  inevitable,  it  exercises  our  abilitv  to  measure  and 
to  test  ourselves  and  our  powers ;  it  makes  us  modest  in  <Mir 
demands  and  charitable  in  our  judgments  of  others*  failings^ 
Prosperity  dcvelofis  the  repulsive  qualities  of  human  naturr ; 
adversity   unites  men,  making  them  friendly,  patient,   so<l 
just.     When  a  storm  suddenly  comes  up  on  a  summer  daj. 
we  may  see  how  the  persons  of  high  and  low  degree  who 
avoided   and  repelled   each  other  while  the  sun    was   shin- 
ing, now  seek  refuge  l)eneath  the  same  roof,  and  bear  aihi 
evrn  jest  with  each  other.     So  it  is  when  a  great  misfortQ&r 
overtakes  a  citv  or  a  nation ;  it  breaks  down  all  the  barrien 
of  pride  and  hatred  which  were  erected  in  the  days  of  pnn- 
p(*rity.     Finally,  the  highest  moral  perfection  is  not  maturrii 
without  misfortune  and  HufTrring.     ChriHt  rntcred  into  d'^ 
ihroiiL'h    sulToriiiL'.      R<*ji'rttMl  by  the  l«*:ii|tTs  of   His  }<<•«•;■'■. 
Cniiili'iiiiiiMl  by  the  unjust,  nii.Htn*ated  by  th**  ptipiH-tA  «>:  t^* 
UiiL'htv,  rt* vilcd   ami  riirsiMl  Ijv   the  mob,  denirti   and  r»r*ak-  •: 
by   II is  tlisciples.  He   won   the  hiLrb«*Ht    rmwn.     Will    c  •.. 
Iff    ^:l\ .    upon    the  otomh,    with    hr:iii    b«jwc<i  «loun,    **  I:     • 
tin;^]f'<l  ** :    the    hiLOi«-st    that    can    )»e    arbirvod    u|H>n   v^rl. 
iia<i    l>«-«ii  :i('i*nin|ilit4h«'tl :    ||i*  hail  MifTirt-iI  rvil    for  tb«'   v.^- 
of  the   ^'•M"i.  Mithniit  losinvT   faith   in  th«*  iriHMi,  and   with-- 
rhaiiL'iirj    11. s    iniH-r    pcao*    iiiti>    hatred    and    c<»ntomt>t   :.* 
hiiiirtfiitv 

t'hr>fi.i!iif y  is  nln»lly  a  philoMt»phy  of  sufforin;*.  TVurt'i 
I  nf  »ifi  A  ">ir  fif'f  *  II ;.,  r  ^rr<lr;l,Jol>^H  maxim,  e\presM'Stk«'  luc- 
aiiifntal  im'hhI  <it  (*)ii'iHtianit\ .  N<»r  did  th<*  (tn^^-k!*  ;a '.  ' 
ii:M»n-i*iat«'  thiH  tr-inh.  Misf<»rtiiiP-  ha*«  an  nlucatintr  intlu*  r.'^' 
*'  N"  huhiin  iM'inir  can  b«-  trained  without  blows/*  sa\s  a  i  *■- 
oi  Mrnan-itT,  «hii*h  ttucthr,  uh«i  rouM  hurtllv  Im*  called  a  fr.- 1:^ 
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of  suffering,  significaQtly  places  at  the  beginning  of  his  auto- 
biography. But  the  faith  of  the  Greek  people  in  the  purify- 
ing and  elevating  power  of  suffering  is  especially  emphasized 
in  the  writings  of  the  tragic  poets.  The  chorus  in  ^schylus's 
Agamemnon  gives  voice  to  it:  "For  Zeus  leads  us  to  wis- 
dom and  sanctifies  the  law  that  suffering  is  our  teacher." 

Suffering  is  punishment ;  but  for  him  who  accepts  the  pun- 
ishment, it  is  also  a  remedy  against  that  disease  of  the  soul, 
which  is  caused  by  prosperity,  vfipt^;^  self-righteous  harshness. 
That  is  the  idea  expressed  in  the  (Edipus  tragedies.  The  pure 
man,  however,  who  becomes  the  victim  of  undeserved  misfor- 
tune shows,  by  bearing  it  tranquilly,  the  most  sublime  power 
and  independence  of  the  human  will  with  regard  to  the 
natural  course  of  things.  So  the  dying  Socrates  has  become 
for  the  philosophers  a  living  witness  of  the  truth  that  no 
evil  can  befall  man  so  long  as  he  refuses  to  regard  it  as 
such.  "  How  can  that  be  an  evil,"  Marcus  Aurelius  asks, 
"  that  does  not  make  me  worse  ?  " 

Hence  we  may  say  that  real  happiness  is  a  proper  mixture 
of  so-called  happiness  (good  fortune)  and  misfortune.  A 
man's  lot  is  not  happy  when  all  his  desires  are  always  and 
fully  realized, —  but  when  he  obtains  a  proper  share  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  success  and  failure,  plenty  and  want,  struggle 
and  peace,  work  and  rest,  and  obtains  it  at  the  right  time. 
Just  as  the  plant  needs  sunshine  and  rain  in  order  to  thrive, 
so  the  inner  man  cannot  prosper  without  both  cheerful  and 
gloomy  days.  If  everything  went  against  him,  if  he  experi- 
enced nothing  but  trouble,  he  would,  if  such  a  life  were  at  all 
possible,  necessarily  turn  from  the  world  and  life  with  horror. 
Nor  could  a  man  call  himself  happy  if  his  wishes  were 
realized  as  soon  as  they  rose  in  his  soul.  Even  if  satiety 
and  pride  would  not  ruin  him  —  a  result  hardly  to  be  avoided 
— he  would  miss  some  very  important  human  experiences, 
he  would  not  bring  out  some  quite  essential  phases  of  human 
nature.    Just  as  a  general  who  has  never  met  with  defeat 
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would  remain  ignorant  of  all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  and 
be  unable  to  unfold  them,  so  a  man  who  has  never  wanted 
for  anything,  and  has  never  failed  in  anything,  would  not 
be  able  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  will.  He 
would  feel  that  fate  bad  withheld  from  him  something  essen- 
tial to  tlie  perfection  of  his  being,  and  he  would,  perhaps,  like 
Polycratcs,  feel  terrified  at  his  ^  happiness/' 

And  so  wo  may  be  permitted  to  bay  that  life,  as  we  find  it> 
is  on  the  whole  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  human  nature ;  it 
brings  to  every  one  good  and  evil  days,  success  and  trials.  We 
do  not  hear  many  complaining  that  there  are  too  many  happv 
days,  but  the  complaint  is  common  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
uiimsry  and  want.  It  can,  of  course,  never  bo  proved  that 
fate  succeiHls  in  producing  the  pru|»cr  combination  in  everr 
case:  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  fnith.  And  perhaps  it  it 
often  h:ird  to  l»elieve  it,  |)erhap8  harder  to  believe  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  infinite  misery  suffered  by  others  than  of  our 
own.  We  sre  countle8S  creatures  iKTishing  from  a  lack  U 
care  and  proM|ierity,  fnmi  a  lack  of  a|ipropriatt*  prolJem* 
tu  fiolvt',  fmm  a  lack  of  the  n<*ceHH:iriert  f>f  life.  Au*l  ^'t 
would  oth<T  lif<*-oonditions  have  proiluml  nii»re  f:ivor«M«'  n- 
hultri  ?  Wlio  can  tell?  IIow  oft<'n  lia\«'  nations  aftrr«a:o« 
lt>ok«'iI  li.'ick  upon  tiiiii'H  whirh  they  at  firitt  n*pinh»«l  a»  t.U'* 
of  (Ii'<.rra<l:itiuii  and  r.\tn»ni<*  niiiicry,  \iith  f«>«'linp«  of  pre:, 
tudi*  and  |*riilt* !  N  there  an  ciNM'h  in  thr  hiHtory  of  il^r- 
ninny  tj|H)n  uhit*h  th«.*  eye  would  rathrr  dwell  than  n|»in  tbf 
|KTi<Nl  aft4-r  thr  Itattic  t>f  Jftia  ?  Ih  ntit  th(*  tinit*  of  ''thf 
^r4  ati'st  huniiliatioii  **  in  truth  aU**  th<*  tinir  (if  th<*  trristca 
elc\ati«»ii  ?  \Vt  H'  all  the  tr<M»«i  aii«i  irri-at  ni'-n  e>t  r  i*-.  L,  n- 
ori«i,  H'l  uiiit«*il  ;m  tlit-ii  ?  .\ii«l  th»'  r»\f:>*«*  i*  alim  tru*-.  T?* 
ti;iN  H  ill  \:«*iMrv,  MirrcsH,  urajth,  :in<l  u'reatnt'i*!*,  hm\  ll::^  ■• 
••nl  in  rttr'»-["  i*t.  TIh*  Ihitrh  painT*-r'«  of  tl:f  !*•  \i  hn- :.'" 
rt'nturv  «-\  •i«-iitly  u  i>«)i  t.»  >]|i>'a'  uh  )i«>u-  a  hnf:*>ii  l:\i«  a 
It  in  t'Mi  |tr)iH{>«'piii-.  We  nnuOit.  il  ui*  cii<m<*.  niak«*  lii*:.:'' 
(il>fi«'rv:itinn^  nranT  li'>nii'. 
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We  are  reminded  of  the  thoughtful  poem  of  Chamisso : 
Die  KreuzBchau.  A  man  complaining  of  the  heaviness  of 
his  cross  is  taken  to  a  large  hall  where  the  crosses  of  all 
human  beings  are  stored.  He  is  allowed  to  choose  a  new  one 
for  himself.  He  lays  down  his  own  and  begins  to  look 
around  for  a  more  suitable  one.  After  a  careful  and  deliberate 
search  he  finally  finds  a  cross  that  seems  most  satisfactory 
to  him.  Upon  examining  it  more  closely,  he  discovers  that 
it  is  his  own  cross,  which  he  had  for  the  moment  failed  to 
recognize. 

There  are  people  who  would  show  us  a  better  world 
than  our  real  world,  and  therefore  denounce  the  real  world 
as  a  failure.  If  they  were  allowed  to  realize  their  im- 
aginary world  and  to  live  in  it,  they  would  perhaps  discover 
that  the  conditions  are  far  more  satisfactory  in  our  despised 
world.  It  frequently  happens  that  persons  leaving  their 
country  full  of  hatred  and  contempt,  experience  a  change  of 
heart  after  they  have  lived  in  their  new  home  for  a  short 
while,  and  discover,  for  the  first  time,  how  deeply  they 
really  love  their  fatherland.  If  our  pessimists  could  be  trans- 
ported to  another  planet  for  a  short  period,  they  would  per- 
haps learn  to  think  of  the  earth  with  longing  and  gratitude. 
Perhaps  the  cure  is  nearer  at  hand  than  we  imagine. 
Perhaps  a  time  will  again  come  when  misfortune  and  sorrow 
will  teach  our  people  to  appreciate  life  and  its  goods  more 
highly.  Pessimism  flourishes  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
exuberance.  May  the  following  lines  —  in  which  one  who 
lived  in  those  days  of  misfortune  and  spiritual  exaltation, 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  gives  expression  to  his  philosophy  of 
life  —  prepare  us  for  the  future : 

An  chernen  Gesetzen  fuhrt  gekettet 
Der  ircUschen  Geschlechter  Wandelreihen 
Das  Schicksal  unerbittlich  seinen  Pfad ; 
Znfriedcn,  wenn  das  hohe  Ziel  es  rettet, 
Bleibt  kalt  es,  ob  sie  leiden,  ob  sich  freuen. 
Auch  uns  hat  es  auf  Rosen  nicht  gebettet ; 
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Doch  am  det  Bufent  Tiefe  ftromt  Gcdeihcn 

I)er  feften  Duldung  und  enttchloM'ner  That. 

Nicht  Schmen  Ut  Ungliiek,  Gliick  nicht  imnMr  Freode* 

Wer  fein  (ietehick  erfiiUt,  dem  liicbcln  beide.* 

1  From  Ilaym't  Uft  of  Hmwiboliit,  p.  S58.  [Inexorabl«  Fate  feadt  tte 
chanicinic  ranka  ut  tha  eaitblr  gantratioiit,  shackled  bj  iitm  laws ;  bappr  « Srm 
sbe  realiiM  ber  bigb  goal,  sbe  remains  indiffersat  to  their  jojs  aod  sorr  «t 
We  tuo  bare  not  been  resting  on  a  bed  of  ruses ;  bat  onr  beaits  ai*  stitmc  * 
patience  and  fnll  of  energetic  action.  Pain  in  not  a  mbfortnaa,  pUaeart  »4 
alwa)*  a  bleMiug ;  wbuaver  foUUs  bit  destinjr  snflen  both.] 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  RELATION  OF  MORALITY  TO  RELIGION  ^ 

1.  The  qnestion  which  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  in  this 
chapter  is:  Is  there  an  inner  connection  —  one  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  therefore  indissoluble,  —  between 
religion  and  morality,  or  are  morality  and  religion  independent 
of  each  other,  and  merely  accidentally  related  ? 

An  historical  reflection  will  prepare  us  for  the  answer.^  — 
It  is  one  of  the  safest  propositions  of  anthropology  that  a 
very  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  religion  and  the 
morality  of  a  people,  at  least  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  customs  have  the  sanction  of  the  gods ;  the  com- 
mandments of  religion  and  morality  form  a  unified  code  of 
laws ;  piety  and  morality  are  regarded  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Let  me  simply  call  to  mind  the  best  known  example. 
In  the  laws  of  Moses,  religious,  moral,  and  legal  duties  appear 
as  wholly  homogeneous  parts  of  one  law  of  God.  All  of 
them  are  equally  binding ;  all  flow  from  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  punishment  of  every  violation  is  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  religious  duty.    The  fear  of  God  is  the  foundation  of 

^  [Janet,  Theory  of  Morals,  chap.  XII. ;  Steinthal,  AUgemeine  Ekhik,  pp. 
9  ff.;  Hoffding,  Ethik,  XXXI.-XXXIII. ;  Gizycki,  MordphUotophie,  pp. 
32^-495;  Coit's  translation,  pp.  208-276;  Schnrman,  Belief  in  God,  Lecture 
III. ;  Wnndt,  Ethik,  Part  I.,  chap.  II. ;  Hyslop,  Elements  of  Ethics,  chap.  IX. ; 
Mackenzie,  Manual,  chap.  XVII. ;  Bowne,  Principles  of  Ethics,  chap.  VII. ; 
Smjth,  Christian  Ethics,  Introduction,  V. ;  J.  Seth,  Ethical  Principles,  Part  III., 
chape.  II.,  III. ;  PoUock,  Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  chap.  XI. ;  Rnnze» 
Ethik,  p.  56.  —  Tr.] 

>  I  have  worked  oat  many  ideas  which  are  merely  suggested  here,  in  my  Intro- 
duetion  to  Philosophy  (5th  edition,  1898)  [translated  by  Frank  Thilly]. 
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morality ;  pious  and  good,  godless  and  Imd,  are  STnonrinoiit 
terms.  Cliristianity  and  Mohammedanism  occept  tliis  riev. 
We  find  it  also  among  tlie  Greeks  and  llomons,  HindcKM  and 
Persians,  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  The  entire  life  of  the  in- 
dividual and  society  is  regulated  by  religion  ;  all  the  institotaoBs 
of  the  state  and  society,  all  customs  and  usages  which  goTcn 
the  life  of  the  individual,  have  a  religious  basis.  We  note  the 
same  connection  between  religion  and  morals  among  the  most 
civilized  tribes  of  all  the  native  {leoples  of  America,  amoof 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  Waitz  quotes  sevural  exam|Jrfl 
of  Mexican  wisdom  which  would  do  credit  to  a  Hebrew  or 
Christian  moral  philosopher.  This  he  considers  a  coDvinciof 
proof  of  the  high  state  of  mental  advancement  reacht^d  bt 
those  nations.  '*  There  is,*'  this  ex|)4*rienced  student  of 
anthro|K>logy  adds,  *' hardly  a  UKire  truKtworthy  sign  and  s 
safer  criterion  of  the  civilization  of  a  |»eople  than  the  de^rree 
in  which  the  demands  of  pure  morality  are  Bup|Hirtcd  by  tbcir 
religion  and  interwoven  with  their  religious  life.** ' 

IIow  are  wo  to  oxplain  th«'  union  of  reliirit>n  and  moralitv* 
Many  facts  si*riii  ti»  f>)>ptiMr  tin*  \ifw  that  tlic  conn«n:ti<»n  ;*  afi 
abiiolutch  iifr«'.<«!s:irv  uru*.  In  thr  lowrst  Htai!r-«  nf  iii*Tcli*{*inir.'. 
ri'liiriou  r\rn'iM*.s  a  .M*|iat'ati'  fuiirtii>n.  It  a{>{N>ars  in  th«-  U»Tm 
of  n)a«;ii-  pnirtirr.H,  ha\in<j  no  cnuiift'tiou  with  nii>r.ilit\«  »••  t^r 
a*^  thtTc  is  sui'h  a  thin;: ;  frtirhrs  arr  intljlTiTrnt  to  tlu*  c»«ii'iiA-. 
of  ni«'ii,  f\r<  {tt  so  far  as  tin*  lattiT  <li!tTlly  I'linrrm^  th- :.. 
**  iil>>latrv  **  anii  **  tnoralitv  **  lia\i-  ii'ithin-j  t«»  dt»  w:lh  '.^.b 
otlnT.  II«iM*t*,  if  this  in  \n  In*  ri'iMrilni  a^  tin*  oriLMiial  *'xzt. 
h'»w  w;i-»  iIji- riimii'ctiuii  IhIwii-ii  M'lij!' "H  :iiiii  iii.ir.ilit\  l«r»'-ij!/ 
alH»:it  ?  t>r.  if  this  <jii«"*ti«Hi  ;«*  1.  ft  iitiaiiHMfrfd.  u|-in  »Ki' 
v.i^  ill'*  «•  »iiiirrl.iin  ori'/iiialh   i-a^iftl  ".' 

■    I».   W.i.r,    A'  .    ../      \  .  ...  IV    ij-     An.I:»»..rjtrar.    :■     .;• 

f  .;  !:!••    r.   .1     ^-u--.     ■   ..f  :    .    r-    \'     ■,     f  r    .    ■     :.  •       ti-!    ■:.»:.  1  m>   •!":.  -.■      •• 

f  11!. :    r   '»\  .!.'.!•/■•    I   •**•..■.  I        I- -  J  , .  I '  •'  «  ri    ;  >  =•:     ^ 

<    .-lUi..:' *    /  1  ■ ,'.        'i;  •      !r.ii»-;i:«        -"    «•  :;.i'  :•.  i-     :    ^1  *x  '  >;*      i^ 
tiirt  [,■  .  f   :..•    <  »r<  •  »«  ai.  1    !•   tsui. •    » •  ri     ■  •      ■  i  !*    i  •.•■  it.  '.•.*• .    '-      • 

■  ■ 

i>(  M>>it      I^«  «A«  f  -r  A  1  'ii,;  tiiiir  4  prii«:lt  ^injn*  Aiu-'n£  tbr  U'^ 
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We  might,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  superficial 
manner,  attempt  the  following  explanation.  Acts  of  worship 
constitute  the  earliest  subject-matter  of  science.  Complete 
accuracy  and  correctness  are  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  the 
slightest  mistake  may  make  the  act  ineffectual  or  even  injuri- 
ous ;  —  think  of  the  Hindoo  or  Jewish  sacrificial  worship. 
Hence  the  priests  are  the  first  scientists.  They  develop  and 
transmit  the  great  science  of  correct  worship.  Here  arise 
the  first  fixed  rules  which  exclude  all  arbitrariness.  To  these 
the  demands  of  custom  and  of  law  are  added  and  gradually 
form  with  them  a  unified  code  of  law,  which  embraces  every- 
thing that  is  binding  upon  all  the  members  of  the  people. 
The  transcendent  sanction,  which  first  attaches  to  religious 
duties,  is  thereby  extended  to  the  decrees  of  morals  and  law. 

An  original  inner  aflSnity  between  religious  and  moral-legal 
duties  perhaps  favors  the  union.  All  religious  command- 
ments resemble  each  other  :  they  demand  sacrifices,  ablutions, 
abstinences,  restrictions  of  desire.  All  acts  of  worship  ex- 
press submission  of  the  individual  will  to  a  higher  and  more 
mighty  power ;  humility  wins  the  favor  of  the  gods,  insolence 
provokes  their  wrath.  The  same  is  true  of  the  demands  of 
custom ;  they  too  limit  and  bind  the  individual  will,  they  too 
enjoin  submission  to  authority.  With  them  too  insolence 
leads  to  the  violation  of  custom  and  to  impiety  towards  the 
gods.  The  gods  are  enemies  of  insolence,  and  so  become  the 
protectors  of  custom.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  weak  and 
outlawed,  strangers  and  helpless  ones,  everywhere  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  gods.  Offences  against  guests,  or  against 
helpless  old  age  or  children  are  particularly  punishable  by  the 
gods. 

The  subject,  however,  is  capable  of  a  profounder  treatment. 

—  We  may  define  religion  in  a  general  way  as  faith  in  the 

transcendent.      It  invariably   presupposes  a  feeling   of  the 

insufficiency  of  the  empirical  world.    Fetichism  and  shamanism 

too  are  attempts  to  accomplish  by  magic  influences  upon  trans- 

27 
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cciuicnt  iK>weni  or  beings  what  canuot  be  attained  br  natural 
means.  As  life  develops,  the  will  is  spiritualized.  In  tbr 
lowest  stages  of  human  existence  it  desires  scarcelr  moiv 
than  the  satisfaction  of  animal  needs.  With  tlie  advance  of 
civilization  it  aims  not  merely  at  life,  but  at  a  beautiful  and 
gcHMl  life,  at  an  ideal  of  humanity.  This  change  in  th^ 
direction  of  man's  will  produces  a  corresponding  change  Id 
the  form  of  the  transcendent  world :  the  manifold  world  of 
gods  of  polyiheinn  is  the  creation  of  the  higher  will.  Perma- 
nent, personal,  historical  beings  take  the  place  of  the  vagne. 
jKrrishable,  nameless  magic  forces  of  fetichism.  In  the  gods, 
nian*s  ideals  of  a  beautiful  and  gocxl  life  are  realiziHl.  The 
(ireck  world  of  gods  is  the  object iticat ion  of  the  ideal  human 
world,  created  by  the  longing  of  the  (ireek  people  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  Each  of  these  divine  peraonacrt 
n*presents  some  phase  of  the  (in*ek  ideal  of  humanity.  AnJ 
tliis  transcendent  world  is  not  indilTerent  to  or  without 
influence  u|N>n  tho  empirical  world  ;  the  gods  are  ever  mind- 
ful of  man  ;  guiding  liiui,  protecting  him.  and  punii^hinr 
liini,  tlii'V  f:iHliion  Ills  will  to  iM'rfr(*ti<»ii.  The  magic  1-!:^:- 
aeter  is  not  entirely  lust;  the  uttenipt  tn  intimiief  thr  ».li  -f 
the  giMls  in  nnliT  to  re:ili/i'  thr<»iiL:)i  them  innnr«ii;ite  lu;.- 
vidual  |Mir|MiHes,  hi-alth,  Hfaltli,  \ictory.  sutveM,  undoiit^tftilv 
iM*cii{>ied  II  proiiiiiinit  |»lae«*  in  the  aetiial  reliiriou.H  practiiNik  •. : 
tli«'  )H'n|i|i>.  |»ut  tlieiir<jv  <jr:i<iiially  \m>\  its  ini|N»rtanef  aiw  ^v.z 
thr  ii-adt'Ts  and  e\rii  anion;;  th«*  IarL'«*r  eirelfs  i>f  the  t*-;^* 
hitinii  •  {artieiilarly  throii<;)i  the  nit'<liatioii  tif  art  —  and  Uir 
d»'*ilitfr»Ht«d  eoiit4*iii|>Iatioii  nf  thr  ir-Hi?*  as  lh«*  jHTfrrt  ni***)*'* 
autl  <^Mi:<li  s  of  lift*,  ail  :itt:ti:ii<*  \«)iii')i  i.H  <'\preHH*'d  in  th«  l«  a:/> 
fill  li/Mr-'  iff  the  j»ra\  inj  !•'•) .  «'am«' t«i  In*  rei::ud«*«l  a*  •»!»•' •■'  t*- 

i-H-**  |iT;;il  I  liliii'||t««  ill  r»li.rioll.  Ill   m^wtht  itin  whti'h  .iMwiri 

III  lii-^ti«r\  as  th«'  l:i-t  aiiil  li:Lrli«"*t  ilf \i]u{>in«-nt  iif  nii;:.  •!».  t! 
i«ii-,il  rl'iip  Tit    i**   ht.II    ni..:T   |.:-'niitiiii-iij.      t'hri<*ti.in.t%    •:  •-• 
:\\\  ivu'.Tii  lilt/''  iiiT.r«!\  ;  iltmiH  t«-.ii-)ii'<»  hi<4  di*«ripli-!*  t«»;:A'. 
Tliy   \iiM   W  doiii  !     (  hnstian  pra\er  pri!*up|ii»!M-i4  the  bil.«: 
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that  whatever  may  come  comes  from  God  and  is  good ;  its 
real  purpose  is  to  make  the  heart  submissive  to  God's  will. 
God's  will,  however,  is  absolute  holiness,  justice,  and  grace. 
The  deepest  will  of  the  purest  man  objectifies  itself  in  the  holj 
will  of  God,  and  then  conceives  itself  as  a  revelation  of  God. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  the  religion  of  a  people  mirrors 
its  own  will  in  a  transcendent  world,  in  which  the  objects 
of  its  deepest  longings  are  realized.  For  faith  this  transcend- 
ent world  is  the  real  and  true  reality,  compared  with  which 
the  empirical  world  is  unworthy  and  unreal  But  they  are 
not  separated  by  an  absolute  chasm.  All  pure  striving  comes 
from  above  and  tends  upward. 

This  determines  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion.  Both 
spring  from  the  same  root,  the  yearning  of  the  will  for  per* 
fection.  But  that  which  is  a  demand  in  morals  becomes  a 
reality  in  religion.  Perfection  is  described  by  morality  in 
abstract  formulae,  it  is  intuited  in  religion  in  concrete  form 
as  a  divine,  holy,  and  blessed  life.  And  so,  too,  morality 
and  religion  are  seen  to  be  two  phases  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  subject :  the  individual  is  moral  in  so  far  as  his  willing 
and  acting  strive  after  perfection,  pious  in  so  far  as  his 
feelings,  his  faith,  and  his  hopes,  are  inspired  with  the  image 
of  the  highest. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  union  of  religion  and 
morals.  There  can  Iiardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  religious 
sanction  of  custom  and  the  moral  laws  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  assisted  in  the  moral  discipline  of  the  individual. 
The  absolute  fear  (religio)  which  hinders  the  violation  of 
religious  commandments  is  extended  to  the  moral  laws. 
The  belief  in  a  life  after  death  has  been  especially  influential 
in  this  direction.  In  the  next  world  man  is  in  the  immediate 
power  of  the  gods ;  here  upon  this  earth  their  power  is  more 
remote,  their  interference  occasional;  the  transgressor  be- 
lieves that  he  can  sin  in  secret.  In  the  hereafter,  however, 
he   appears  before  the  judgment   seat  without  concealment, 
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before  the  judgmeat  of  the  dead,  which  is  pictured  bjr  ao 
many  religions  as  the  graduallj  approaching  goal  of  lile 
Then  everything  will  be  brought  to  light,  merit  and  gailt 
will  be  judged  before  a  just  judge.  Whoever  is  full  of  gnilt, 
whoever  has  lived  an  unworthy  life,  whoever  has  been  remim 
in  his  duties  towards  the  gods,  will  suffer  for  it,  and  con- 
versely, whoever  has  lived  a  brave,  pious,  righteous  life,  may 
hopefully  enter  eternity.  Nowhere  ia  this  idea  more  effee- 
tively  brought  out  than  in  the  Christian  church.  The  great 
judgment  day,  which  will  end  our  earthly  history,  and  finally 
decide  the  fate  of  all  human  beings,  rewarding  aomo  with 
eternal  blessedness,  punishing  others  with  eternal  damnatien, 
is  a  conception  which  has  made  a  powerful  impression  npoa 
the  consciousness  of  man. 

Thus  the  fear   and  the  hope  of    the  hereafter 
powerful  protectors  of  morality. 

These  impulses  appear  in  purer  form  in  deeper 
Ood  is  not  merely  the  stem  judge,  but  also  a  father 
his  merciful  love  forfrivcs  man.  Tlie  chief  concern  of  the 
{lidus  nmn  in,  not  t«i  prove  unworthy  of  thin  love,  nut  to  «L^ 
a|»|ioint  the  Holy  One,  not  to  exclude  himi«elf  by  deeds  «*f 
darkneflfl  from  fellowHliip  in  the  realm  of  ligiit.  In  the 
liJiHC  Houl  religion  bi-C(»nieH  hase ;  future  reward  and  |»uaiiii* 
ni(*nt  iMTonio  a  matter  of  ii|M*culation  as  it  were:  tbe  r^- 
uiisriion  <tf  moral  duties  is  purchus«.>ti  )>y  an  exact  fulalarnl 
of  ccclesiasticul  duties,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  dtspenM* 
tions.  Tliirt  is  a  i^ervf^rsion  of  n.*litrion  which  the  systcnut- 
zation  of  worship  tends  to  produi-e  in  a  church.  Jesus  foaoJ 
it  in  Judaism  as  Pliarisaisnu  Luther  found  it  in  Christian.!? 
as  the  M'stem  of  *^  ^nmI  works,**  S|Niier  found  it  in  Lather- 
i.nm  as  ^  orthodoxy  ;  **  **  fuith  **  (  fi*l»'$  mrreemarim^  to  um 
Kunt*s  expreshion )  had  become  tin*  ultimate  **  good  wi^rir 
takini^  the  place  of  all  the  others :  and  we  find  the  same  tluaf 
t'xistini^  totlay.  This  **  {MM'udo-wonihip  i  A/itrJietui\  of 
Go<l  in  the  statutory  religion,**  as  Kant  calls  it,  is  a  givat 
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menace  to  religious-church  life.  It  dulls  the  sense  of  truth 
and  the  moral  feeling ;  it  also  fosters  fanaticism :  Whoever 
fails  to  respect  our  worship,  cannot  respect  us;  he  is  our 
enemy  and  therefore  God's  enemy,  who  favors  and  recognizes 
our  service;  to  persecute  and  kill  him  is  therefore  a  good 
work  and  one  with  which  he  is  well  pleased. 

2.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  which  we  asked  at  the 
outset :  Is  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion  an  es- 
sential one,  and  therefore  indissoluble,  or  is  it  merely  a  pass- 
ing phenomenon,  peculiar  to  a  particular  stage  of  development  ? 
Will  the  connection  be  severed  in  the  future  ?  Will  there 
then  be  a  perfect  morality  without  any  religiosity? 

This  question  was  not  seriously  debated  until  recently.  For 
centuries  nothing  seemed  more  self-evident  than  the  insepar- 
ableness  of  morality  and  religion.  The  tie  between  the  two 
was  first  loosened  by  the  violent  commotions  to  which  all 
theoretical  conceptions  have  been  subjected  since  the  beginning 
of  modem  times.  The  church  belief  first  began  to  wane  in 
scientific  and  educated  circles ;  infidelity  has  gradually  taken 
possession  of  the  masses  also.  A  purely  physical  conception 
of  the  universe  now  widely  prevails.  The  belief  is  also  com- 
mon that  morality  and  religion,  ethics  and  metaphysics,  are 
wholly  different  things ;  that  conduct  is  totally  independent  of 
the  idea  which  one  may  have  of  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  that  his  world-view  is  therefore  the  individual's  private 
concern.  A  man  may  be  a  materialist,  atheist,  pantheist, 
sceptic,  or  anything  else,  without  in  the  least  aflfecting  our 
estimate  of  his  moral  worth. 

There  are  unquestionably  also  narrower  circles  in  which  this 
view  is  emphatically  opposed.  The  consequence  of  infidelity, 
it  is  declared,  is  to  enjoy  the  present,  regardless  of  the  future ; 
theoretical  materialism  necessarily  produces  practical  materi- 
alism, —  at  any  rate  this  is  its  logical  consequence,  even  though 
many  a  theoretical  materialist  is  hindered  by  custom  and  habit 
from  drawing  it  in  practice. 
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After  all  wc  have  said  before,  we  cannot  support  the  riew 
that  a  life  ipioring  the  lawn  of  morality  follows  as  a  lo^cd 
necvMwity  from  any  particular  metaphysical  belief  or  unbelief. 
We  Hhall  prefer  to  say  :  Whatever  may  be  a  man*s  notion  of 
the  nature  of  things,  the  laws  of  morality  arc  none  the  lens 
binding  upon  him;  they  arc  not  arbitrary  prescript  ions,  lint 
observance  of  which  is  advisable  from  the  stand|»oint  of  n^- 
wards  and  punishments.     They  are  rather  laws  of  nature  io 
the  sense  that  the  welfare  of  a  life  depends  u|H>n  their  ob- 
servance.    And  the  opinions  of  mm  in  no  wise  affect  thi'Oi. 
ll(*nce  if  anv  one  were  to  infer  from  an  atheistic-materiali>ttc 
conception  that  tlie  laws  of  morality  had  no  further  claioi 
u|Hin  him,  he  would  be  in  error,  and  would  have  to  bear  tbr 
consiHjuences  of  his  error. 

Nor  do  I  l>clieve  that  an  immoral  life  will  actually  result 
from  unU'lief,  anv  more  than  1  lu'lieve  that  a  moral  life  is  tiir 
invariable    consec)uence  of   faith.     There   are,   undoubtedly 
honest  and  reliable  men,  nay  even  |>assionute  and  sclf-Mcnfic- 
in^  idealists,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  repudiated  n*>t 
only   the  churrli    cn*rd,  but    all   rrlidon,   just    as  tht'i>*  ^'* 
anionir  those  whose  churcii-lH*lief  lias  not  Imh'u  shaki*n  in  t!.* 
Irust,  who  |MM-form  all  their  n-llLMous  dutirs  in  the  most  (•iiir* 
tilioiis  aufi  ronsi'irnti'ius  manner,  and  who  are  alA<»  caf^if'' 
of  true  rrliirious  f^elinu^  mm  whosf  livfs  and  acts  are  f«:!!    ' 
stniiliorn  |HT\frHfne>s,  rold-h«.*art«*i|    pride,  an<l    h)|NNT.!    i. 
fals«*li<HM|. 

Still.  I  d«»  not  iM'lirve  that  morality  and  rfli«.ri«»n,  «'i»i. : .  • 
an»l    \V*-^f'iniif'h'iiiuw/^  an*  entin-lv  indifTert>nt  lo  each  otb*  r 

Tli»r*'  ar-f  two  vi«*ws  of  th«'  world  whieh  iirr  rad. •"*!'.» 
ojH"t^itl  ti»«Mi!h  <»tli«'r.  Th«'  enitral  tlimitrlit  of  the  unf  t!»  ih^t 
the  •jimhI  in  an  ♦*^sential  elenn'ht  in  the  world,  that  r*-ai.*' 
exints  tliPMicli  the  ^'<Mxi  anij  f«»r  tb**  nuke  of  the  t:**"i  ^^  ■' 
ran  eallthi«t  roiK'fptirm  I'/^'-'/uri--.  fojlowinir IMato's  Icrm.n  ••  %r». 
who  l-a— -ji  tilt-  W'irld  uiHin  th«*  i'l'-a  of  \\\r  uimnI.  Wo  mai  a'* 
'■:iii   i:  (f'ri.xtu,  it  u.-  iiiran  bv  Ulief  iu  <Iud  the  Irusl  that  ! 
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good  is  the  ground  and  the  goal  of  the  world,  or,  to  use 
Fichte's  expression,  that  the  world-order  is  in  the  last  analysis 
a  moral  order.  Every  theistic  belief,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
arise,  can  be  embraced  under  this  most  general  formula. 
Opposed  to  idealism  we  have  materiali%m  ;  according  to  it  the 
world-principle  is  in  its  essence  absolutely  indifiFerent  to  dis- 
tinctions of  value.  The  atoms  and  their  uniform  motions,  of 
which  the  whole  of  reality  is  composed,  have  originally  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  rational 
and  the  irrational.  In  the  course  of  time  all  kinds  of  com- 
binations, among  them  also  living  beings,  are  formed  by  the 
purely  accidental  conjunction  of  atoms ;  in  these,  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  arise,  as  peculiarly  modified  processes  of 
motion,  and  things  are  accordingly  characterized  as  pleasant 
and  unpleasant,  good  and  bad.  Like  all  combinations  of 
atoms,  these,  too,  will  again  be  dissolved  by  chance ;  the  indi- 
viduals will  constantly  perish,  and  finally  also  the  species  will 
die  ;  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  living  beings  will  no 
longer  exist,  and  then  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil,  will 
disappear  together,  leaving  nothing  but  unfeeling  atoms  and 
irrational  laws  behind. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  either  one  of  these 
antagonistic  world-views  is  not  wholly  unrelated  to  a  man's  will 
and  conduct.  A  life  containing  ideal  elements  itself  will 
naturally  incline  to  the  idealistic  conception,  while  an  empty 
and  planless  life  will  tend  to  the  opposite  view.  For  not 
the  world-view,  as  has  often  been  thought,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  will  is  the  all-important  thing.  Life  determines  faith, 
not  faith  life.  What  kind  of  philosophy  you  will  choose,  as 
Fichte  truly  said,  depends  upon  what  kind  of  man  you  are. 
If  your  life  is  a  medley  of  blind  impulses  and  momentary 
desires  and  moods,  how  can  you  form  a  higher  conception  of 
the  universe?  Every  man  judges  the  value  of  the  world 
by  the  value  of  human  life,  and  he  forms  his  opinion  of 
the  value  of  human  life  from  the  experiences  of  his  own  life. 
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lu  caae  the  latter  is  an  aimless  whirl  of  empcj  moaientan 
do^ira.  it  will  bo  suited  br  a  world  which  is  itself  an  aimless 

m 

play  of  atf^rnA.  An  emptr  life  produces  a  nihilistic  couoepci*« 
of  the  unirep*e.     Converaelv.  whoever  fills  hisi  own  life  wi^h 

m 

tfainsTA  of  permanent  value,  whoerer  pursues  lastini;  ends^  ^rreas 
i«J*-aU,  will  place  a  different  value,  first,  upon  hit*  own  lifr.then 
u|*oii  the  life  of  humanitj.and  finallv  upon  thv  world  at  iarfv. 
lie  will  Aee  a  purpose  and  mt-auint:  in  historr.  of  which  hi* 
own  life  forms  a  {jart ;  h«*  will  interpret  the  |Ast  in  the  li|fbt  %A 
his  own  aspiratiiins.  iK*lieving  that  all  frood  and  ^rv%X  mra 
battled  for  the  same  cause :  he  will  look  upon  the  f uturv  ^« 
his:  men  of  faith  and  action  alwavs  beliere  that  the  future  is 
on  their  side ;  finallv,  the  whole  of  realitv  will  S4*em  t^i  him  to 
be  governed  by  the  puqKjse  to  brintr  ab<*ut  the  very  thine*  f(»r 
which  he  is  zealously  and  honestly  striving.  Thu»  the  value 
which  we  put  u|xm  our  own  lives  is  finally  preilirat^Hl  of  the 
things  themH4*lves. 

(>ne*s  conci'ption  of  tiie  universe,  we  may  thorefore  sa«.  :•• 
so  far  as  it  includes  and  expresses  jud^ientH  of  value,  ih^ 
iiiirp»r  of  line's  will.     F]\eryl>«K|y  iut«Tj»rrt^  ilif  j-Ip  rs-Mij*  n^  *■ 
th.it  t)i«-v  www   h:irin<iui/*.'  with  hin  cli;irart«*r.     .Iii<«r  ui»  •■.•'• 
l.fi*  Kiirroijii.ls  it>»lf  with  sviiiIhiIs  i»f  wliat  it  h'»I'l-»  »i«a;  -:. ; 
\:ilii;il'l*\  HO  it    >rri\«'^    to  furiiiuliitt*  :i    r'>iii'i';>tiMh   nf    \\.  : ./» 
vilii'h   u  ill  iiiivi*  :i  i|iii«-tiiiL'  and  el*'\:itiML'   ititlii«iiOf  ii{«.i;  v 
v%i!l       All  fin)iry  will  in   ^:ltt^ti<'4l  \iith  a  iiilii]i*»rir  unr'.'i  ...  a 
aii  .•!•  al.-ttjr:   M<>rlil-\  :ru    UDuld   I'MVc  a   painful  ^tiiii:  sn  :t  .    ' 
-.I'.iii'l  a|i|M-ar  In'ton*  tin*  wurM  as  fli«-  ^nly  iH-ini:  nnwiil.ni:  U 
ii  II  iii"iii/i-   uith  th«*  |>iir{M)S«'s  of    (he  uni\«'rT«<'.      A    u.il   v.ti 
I'l*  ■li'*.  on   iIm'  otluT  liaiid,  «*oiiM  lint  iM-af  to  tliiiik   "f   :?»•  \i  u 
n-itli'iu'   imt    a    •^tr.inirt*  anonialv   in    tht*  world.  a«  .1  tr«,ik    ' 
natiirt*   ti'/ain    to    Ih*    r:mt    uj«i<if.     TIm*   thoU'^rht    alont*   vv*..  • 
Hali-f\    It    tli:it     it    wan    «liTi\«'l   fri»ni    tin-    worlil-prin'-iflr    • 
M  ii.  aii'l   :ii  iHHiiitMl   liarniony   \\\\\\   it.  uh*i  that   neither  .•* 
ai  lii«-w  111!  iitn   ti.if   it-%  .■ttiiviniT'*  i'**iilil   U*  limt. 

TIju-  l.fr  inllufni"'--  faitli.    F.i.r!i  tlii-n  al^o  (iiitl.iu)ito|!i  r^-irr* 
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upon  life.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  good,  the  belief  in  God, 
strengthens  the  courage  and  arouses  hope.  We  shall  perhaps 
be  compelled  to  saj,  that  nothing  truly  great  has  ever  been 
accomplished  in  this  world  without  faith.  All  religions  are 
based  upon  faith ;  through  faith  their  founders  and  disciples 
have  overcome  the  world.  Believing  in  an  idea  all  martyrs 
have  lived,  fought,  and  suffered,  —  believing  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  good  for  which  they  sacrificed  their  lives, 
they  have  died.  Who  could  die  for  a  cause  in  whose  ultimate 
and  enduring  success  he  did  not  believe  ?  And  what  would 
be  left  of  the  history  of  the  world  if  all  these  things  were 
stricken  out  ?  Unbelief,  on  the  other  hand,  is  discouraging : 
what  is  the  use  in  trying ;  let  the  things  go  as  they  please ; 
who  knows  what  the  next  day  will  bring  forth  ?  So  Goethe 
says :  "  The  real  and  sole  theme  of  the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  conflict  between  belief  and  unbelief.  All  epochs  in 
which  faith  reigns  supreme,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be, 
are  bright,  uplifting,  and  fruitful  for  contemporaries  and 
posterity.  All  epochs,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  unbelief, 
in  any  form,  gains  a  weak  victory,  even  though  temporarily 
boasting  of  a  sham  glory,  will  pass  away,  because  no  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  unfruitful."^ 

3.  But  has  not  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  rendered 
faith  idle  t  Are  not  theism  and  idealism  a  mere  shamefaced 
survival  of  the  ancient  superstition  which  first  flourished  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  miraculous  world  of  gods  of  polytheism  ? 
Has  not  science  convinced  all  those  who  are  capable  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  that  blind  forces  which  know  nothing  of 
good  and  evil  determine  the  course  of  the  world  ? 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  is  the  case ;  they  believe 
that  scientific  knowledge  has  left  religion  with  nothing  to 
stand  on.  I  do  not  share  this  belief.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  develop  a  system  of  metaphysics;  but  I  shall  suggest  a 
few  points  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered. 

1  Notes  to  WestdatUcher  Divan, 
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It  is  true  that  the  belief  in  gods  as  individuals  resembling 
human  beings,  having  an  empirical  existence  somewhere  and 
occasionally  acting  upon  our  world,  is  dying  out  and  will  ni*%cr 
be  revived.  And  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  assume  several 
such  Uriiigs  or  only  a  single  one.  A  monotheistic  scheme, 
which  conceives  God  as  an  individual  by  tlic  side  of  odKrn 
and  permits  him  occasionally  to  act  upon  the  world  as  upoa 
something  external  and  foreign  to  him«  does  not  essentiaiif 
differ  from  polytlieism.  If  it  be  insisted  that  such  a  cuncrp- 
tion  alone  can  be  regarded  as  theism,  it  will  be  hard  to  contra- 
dict those  who  claim  that  science  loads  to  atheism.  W«- 
should,  however,  have  to  add  that  atheism  in  this  sense  iscv- 
dently  not  the  end  but  only  the  beginning  of  philoaophy.  It 
is  not  a  {Kisitive  theory  of  reality,  but  simply  negates  the  « i^v 
that  there  exists  before,  outside  of«  by  the  side  of,  above,  thr 
world  a  separate  being  who  made  the  world,  as  a  watchmaker 
constructs  a  clock,  according  to  a  plan,  and  now  occssionaliv 
interferes  with  its  course.  The  n*pudiation  of  a  false  thcun 
is,  however,  not  itnclf  a  theory.  The  question  ri*mains :  H-^v 
»ii:ili  wf  explain  the  universe,  how  is  it  constructed,  wha:  • 
it.s  ei*Hrn«*«-  ? 

Or  is  thut  no  lontrer  a  proMfin  ?  Is  it  i>*>rha|»s  a  i^.  ;!••! 
fuct  thrit  the  world  is  nothinif  but  an  aceuniulatiifn  ••!  an 
intjiiite  huniKer  of  little  bodies,  whirl)  a(*eiiiental!v  c-*n/v 
LMtiiiL'  in  empty  h[»:i<*«*,  come  into  ri-<'i|»ror,il  aeihui  »i:K  •-  :. 
otliiT,  and  in  this  way  prodiio*  th**  p:irtii*nlar  conii'.ni*..  :.« 
whifli  r»:ilitv  reveals  to  us  ? 

Th»M*  :ir«"  |»er>ons  who  n*iranl  tliis  view  alnio5t  aj^  i^ 
e\ji<iit.  It  is  es|HTially  eoninion  ani'ini;  youni;  |MM»plf  «: 
h;i\('  'it^'t  discarded  thi-ir  srli<ioI  notiun>,  antl  have  suti«:.V:t-> 
fi»r  til*  III  a  few  idi'as  ^athiTi-il  lr'»ni  popular  ^olent.^;•'  «' '- 
in'/s.  It  :h  rarrlv  h«ld  l»\  tlii-  .|f»|.t  r  and  njore  in- i*  i^t.  *•-".' 
tiiinki-r^  :  ;n>it  •  •!  snrli  men  are  n*>i  •  .imIv  ]MTSuad<^l  th.i:  a:.- 
tJiiHiT  is  s»  If  I'X  itjent.  Neilli^T  ri.it»  n^r  Aristotle.  M  .:;  i 
n-'i-  I.«  :t.h..'.  II line-  11' ^r  Kani,  ."^ehopfnliaurr  nor  IIoli*!,  I*  ••' 
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nor  Fechner,  Mill  nor  Spencer,  was  able  to  convince  himself 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  theory.  And  in  truth,  no  one  can 
regard  it  as  self-evident  unless  he  is  anxious  to  have  an 
hypothesis  without  God,  and  therefore  refuses  to  subject  the 
view  to  a  closer  examination.  When  we  look  into  the  matter 
a  little  more  carefully,  we  find  some  rather  strange  and  sur- 
prising results.  So  the  world  consists  of  innumerable  abso- 
lutely self-sufficient  atoms,  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other  in  essence  and  being,  each  existing  for  itself,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  the  rest  ?  But  then  how  does  it  happen  that 
all  of  them  really  do  have  regard  for  each  other,  so  much 
so  that,  according  to  the  assumptions  of  the  physicist,  the 
behavior  of  each  element  is  uniformly  determined  by  that 
of  all  the  others  ?  For  that  is  what  the  law  of  universal  in- 
teraction means:  it  asserts  no  more  and  no  less  than  that 
the  totality  of  all  physical  processes  constitutes  but  one 
single  large  interconnected  process.  Is  not  the  actual  be- 
havior of  the  atoms  somewhat  surprising  in  the  light  of  the 
above  theory  ?  Should  we  not  rather  expect  each  atom, 
since  it  is  absolutely  independent,  to  act  in  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent way,  regardless  of  all  the  rest  ?  Or  are  the  atoms 
compelled  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  agree  with  each  other  ?  — 
But  the  laws  are  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  actual 
behavior  of  these  atoms,  not  something  existing  for  itself 
and  controlling  them  from  without.  —  And  how  astonishing 
that  these  atoms  which  have  come  into  the  world  without 
any  regard  for  each  other,  should  exhibit  such  a  similarity 
of  essence  and  behavior  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  uni- 
versal formulae!  Should  we  not  rather  have  to  regard  an 
infinite  diversity  of  essence  and  behavior  as  a  priori  probable  ? 
And  how  strange,  moreover,  that  so  much  should  be  evolved 
from  these  atoms:  cosmic  systems,  organic  bodies, beings  who 
feel  and  think !  How  remarkable  that  such  processes  should 
arise  by  a  mere  change  in  the  arrangement  of  those  little 
pebbles  of  which  the  world  is  said  to  be  composed  !   Would  the 
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atoinist  not  hv  surpri&oil  if  lie  hud  never  8ccn  the  world  a»  ;i 
now  is,  but  had  nuTelv  observed  the  assumed  chaos  of  atooif. 
and  Bhould  suddenly,  after  trying  all  sorts  of  comhinftti'^jk, 
hit  u|»on  sensations  and  thoughts  ?  Would  ho  not  ficrhaps  sa« 
It  Heems  tliat  th<>re  is  something  more  in  the  atonis  than  «'\- 
tension  and  motion  ?  Would  he  not  even  conclude  :  After 
all,  reality  cann«)t  Ix;  constructed  out  of  atoam,  huvcirr 
Him]>lc  the  matter  may  at  first  have  seerat^d ;  in  somo  form 
or  other  unity  and  spirituality  must  lie  assumed  as  orishnal: 
it  is  not  |)4>sKiblc  to  conceive  them  as  the  accidental  result*  i*i 
th«>  ronjnnrtion  of  atoms? 

W<*  mi^htj)y  continuing  these  reflections,  reach  a  view  IXf 
that  which  Spinoza  logically  formulated  in  his  Kthic9:  TV 
worlil  or  rcalitv  is  an  absolutelv  unitarv  bc*inir«  a  jmAcrdn -r ; 
the  pniiicular  things,  which  at  first  se<'in  inde|M*ndeat«  air 
in  truth  only  d(*|»endent  manifestations  of  the  essi*nce  <>f  tbf 
universal  iN'ing.     The  AlMhie  unfolds  itself  in  a  tlual  world 
(»f  intNlitirations,  in  a  worhl  of  ctinseious   pmcestM-'s  ami  ic 
a  world  of  processes  of  motion  ;  between  them  there  \%  c:.. 
vtrsal   parallelism.     The  laus  of  nature,  uliieh  itomtti  • 
i»f    the    two    Worlds,    and    are    ri»nrrival»l«'    l»\     lli'nsi:!  ?. 
iiotjiiiiir  but  furiii.s  iif  the  8<  li-det«'riiiiiialioii  uf  the   A'.-K'-  ■ 
aiei    tlie    l:ilt«*r     is    Hnt     )iUhlieii     nr    hliovnl     fr«>m     uilh     .* 
in*  «'baiii4'ul    euinpiiUioii        fMi-  tli'-p*   is   ie*tli:ii'/  iMilH..*.    .  '    : 
tli.it    4*  Mild    pii.sb    or   sliMXi*    it  —  but,    \ifltiiie/    t'l    tbr    .:.:.* 
iiii;>iiUi'   i*r  rr:i\  i||•.^   it   uiib'lds   its  e'^M'in'*'   in   the   tiilne^* 
it',il.r\  and  is  itni-It'  its  own  and  frer  rauM*. 

II:id    h'lt    >}.in«»/:i    iir«  It  toil  ilfijily  ab^orls-d    .ii    bi*   i:*  ■ 
:i,f-li»L'.';il    ;«ii«l   ;ijjtil«  l«  •.ioL'iral   s*i.-riil.iri<inK«  b«*   u^-ulii   b^» 
ni:iil«-    tb*'    l<*!iMU  us    ail<i;ti<ins    tn    tbt-si*    (Miirrptl'itiit        <*  ' 
kii'tu  ji  liiT''  <if  tbi-  niiiv«T.s»*  i^   ;ij  t!.<-  mum  a  |»bv>;rai   a:,  i  x» 
tri»ri"iii  ■  il    knoMlrdp",  de.il,ii.r   uitb    tb**    oiitsi'b*   "f    ti:;:..** 
TIm  .r    :riu»T   Siib*,  tie-  woilij  of  i*<.ii**f*:<»UMie!ts,  \\b:«l»  otir  •«• 
'. «  r-^al  iii«  ::iibv  •»ir:il  hp«-<'itlat  ."U  d;srii\i-re«|  t<i  U'  a«  far-r»  i- ? 
.i;l'  as  tl..'   uoilii  »«f  iii"tioii.   .f^   ii.it    so  o|Nn  lo  obM-na:.  ^ 
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Everybody  has  immediate  knowledge  of  it  only  in  so  far  as 
he  experiences  it  in  his  own  inner  self.  Reasoning  by  anal- 
ogy we  infer  from  the  bodily  manifestations  the  existence  of 
an  inner  life  in  the  human  and  animal  world.  Assisted  bv 
the  written  and  spoken  word,  we  attain  to  some  knowledge 
of  the  historical-mental  life  of  humanity.  Of  a  superhuman 
spiritual  life  we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge.  We  interpret 
the  soul-life  of  animals  bv  means  of  the  lower  manifestations 
of  our  own  inner  life.  Tliis  is  all  we  can  do  here.  We  read 
into  the  higher  spiritual  life  conceived  by  metaphysics  the 
highest  phases  of  our  being.  In  this  sense  we  attribute  to 
God,  or  the  All-Real,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  holiness. 
We  do  not  intend  thereby  to  define  His  essence  theoretically, 
that  is  utterly  impossible  ;  we  shall  not  even  dare  to  attribute 
reason  and  will  to  Him,  reason  and  will  are  perhaps  only 
earthly  powers,  just  as  sight  and  hearing  are  possibly  merely 
earthly  organs.  We  simply  mean  that  we  desire  to  imagine 
His  essence  in  the  form  of  the  most  perfect  things  of  which 
we  know.  Art  has  always  pictured  God  in  human  form, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so;  here  we  do  not  really  intend 
to  attribute  such  a  form  to  God ;  we  simply  use  the  human 
countenance,  the  most  perfect  and  important  form  of  cor- 
poreality that  we  have,  as  a  symbol  of  absolute  perfection.  So, 
too,  we  use  the  spiritual  form  of  the  most  perfect  humanity 
as  a  symbol  of  God's  essence,  which  we  cannot  imagine  and 
conceive. 

And  in  this  we  seem  simply  to  be  following  the  sugges- 
tions of  reality  itself.  The  earth,  the  only  member  of  the 
universal  system  with  which  we  are  in  any  degree  familiar,  is 
predisposed  to  organic  life,  and  tends  to  realize  it.  Organic 
life  in  turn  aims  at  mental  life,  which  reaches  its  goal  in 
man.  What  Speculative  Philosophy  defined  in  logical  con- 
cepts, modern  biology  attempts  to  represent  as  a  process  of 
historical  evolution.  If  now  we  discard  the  false  concepts  of 
causality,  according  to  which  the  cause  pushes  or  forces  the 
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effect  into  existence,  bo  to  speak,  and  conceive  it,  with  Lolir. 
OS  the  spontaneous  organization  of  all  parts  or  members  \i 
reality  into  a  unified  system  of  motion  or  chaugv,  we  caa 
rightly  say  :  The  process  of  development  of  our  planet,  which 
culminates  in  human  historical  life,  is  moved  or  attracted  br 
this  its  highest  content  as  its  g(»al.  And  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, to  follow  Aristotle,  the  All  is  moved  or  attracted  bj  (tui 
as  its  goal. 

Our  conception  of  the  moral  laws  as  laws  of  nature,  that  i*. 
laws  of  mental-historical  life,  suggests  the  same  view.  Since 
historical  life  is  a  part  of  universal  life,  the  moral  laws  too 
must  be  based  upon  the  essence  of  the  universe,  and  eiT« 
exproAsiim  to  it.  Yes,  we  shall  say,  if  human  mental  life  it 
tli(*  liighrHt  and  fulU^st  development  of  inner  life  of  which 
we  know,  then  the  moral  laws  are  for  us  the  higbcat  fonaf 
of  the  self-determination  of  the  AU-Ki^al.  Here,  too,  the 
new  biology  serves  as  a  lM>nd  of  union  Iwtween  nature  anJ 
history.  This  notion  agn*es  with  the  old  saying  of  Ilera- 
rlitiis:    AH   laws   are   nourished   bv   one  divine    law.     Ani 

m 

(loethc  KUVH  tlie  Runic: 

Si  im  Klririrn  «'wi:r.  wii*  im  (fnin^rn 
Wirkt  N:ittir.  wirkt  Mt-nM-lini^vft.  iinti  lirnlr 
>iu'\  i-in  Aln:l'tnx  j«-iii n  I'rlit'ht"  thulM-ii. 
IU«  iin*>ii  hti<ir  .il!i>  Wvlt  i-rlt'u<  hi«>t. 

Ill  thi-»  >»'n.»4«'  wi»  niav  fimcluil**  with  l»:icon  :   *' I*n'li»ubt^:!» 
a  MiiHrt'iciul  tini-turu  of  |ihiI()HM|i|)y  may  incline  the  mini  ' 
:it)i«'i<»ni.  vi't  a  fartlitT  kn«»vilii|Lrf  brinirn  it  bark  !•»  r»  !:L"'»n" 

it  in  triir,  ri<»t  all  tl>«>  )ihiI(f.HM}.)iirs  nu'ntiiineil  ai>i>^«'  ha^** 
an-.  |. till  this  w«irl«i-fonnnla,  alllniujli  ni»  svf«l«in  bo*  {*"•*' 
•  >MMiiii-iit.H  than  tli.H.  r,ut  tlicv  all  aLrri'i*  tliat  realitv  i4  f&' 
Ir-iii  iM-iiiir  siiui'U*  an<i  iM-rfirtlv  inl«.'lli'.rible.  Th^^T  i 
'it'l.ir*',  ill  sMni«*  fnriii  «»r  aiM^fh'  r.  tli.il  lU**  nnivt*r<M'  .•  - 
W'liiilrrfjii  iiiir.i' !••.  whoM-  lifiiiitt-  il>|.!)is  i  \»n  tii*  tr.kf '..?.  •' 
human  t))oii^'ht.-«  raniiMt  l.ith<ini.      Ah^l  thf\  all  uj>i<M'.-t.  t-A  i*   '■ 
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his  own  way,  that  it  behooves  man  reverently  to  acknowledge 
the  infinite  and  unfathomable. 

Forsooth,  we  must  confess  that,  remarkable  though  the 
progress  of  science  has  been  during  the  last  few  centuries,  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  solve  the  great  riddle  of  existence.  In- 
deed, the  mystery  seems  to  have  deepened  and  to  have  grown 
more  wonderful.  The  more  we  study  the  universe,  the  more 
immeasurable  seem  its  depths,  the  more  inexhaustible  the 
variety  and  wealth  of  its  forms.  How  simple  and  intelligible 
was  the  world  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas ;  into  what  incon- 
ceivable abysses  astronomy  and  physics  have  since  led  us ! 
The  billions  of  miles,  years,  and  vibrations,  with  which  these 
sciences  reckon,  carry  the  imagination  to  the  dizzy  edge  of 
infinity.  With  what  profound  secrets  of  its  organization^ 
development,  and  existence  biology  sees  herself  confronted^ 
now  that  she  has  learned  to  manipulate  the  microscope,  and 
has  caUed  evolutionary  science  to  her  aid:  back  to  what 
infinite  beginnings  progressive  historical  research  stretches 
the  life  of  man,  which  a  few  centuries  ago  seemed  so  clearly 
and  distinctly  bounded  by  the  creation  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  judgment  day  on  the  other!  So  far  is  science  from 
having  transformed  the  world  into  a  simple  problem  of 
arithmetic !  Science  does  not  carry  the  thinking  man  to  the 
end  of  things,  she  merely  gives  him  an  inkling  of  the  iUimit- 
ableness  of  the  universe.  She  arouses  in  those  who  serve  her 
with  a  pure  heart,  not  pride,  but  feelings  of  deep  humility 
and  insignificance.  These  are  the  feelings  which  inspired 
Kant  and  Newton.  Goethe,  too,  is  full  of  this  thought,  which 
runs  through  his  Prose  Maxims  (^SprUche  in  Prosa)  and  his 
Conversations  with  Eckermann  :  "  The  greatest  blessing  that 
can  befall  a  thinking  man  is  to  fathom  what  can  be  fathomed 
and  silently  to  adore  the  unfathomable." 

This  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  from 
which  our  life  springs,  and  into  which  it  flows,  forms  the  root 
of  our  religious  conception  of  things.     Reverence   includes 
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two  rlcmcnU,  humility  and  trust;  liuinility,  the  feclini;  of 
our  own  littlencHS  and  inHignincancc  in  the  prespncc  of  Uk 
Infinite :  trust,  the  feeling  that  tho  Infinite  is  n«»t  ni«rrely  aa 
external  transcendent  force,  but  harbors  and  bears  within  iu 
Imisoui  our  own  life  and  striving  as  something  that  was  created 
by  it  and  cannot  be  lost.  Of  such  feelings  the  heart-beat«  of 
religion  consist.  The  ideas  in  which  it  clothes  itst.-if«  the 
conceptual  formula'  in  which  philosophers  and  thculogiani 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  ideas,  constitute  the  aocidcnul 
and  transitory  element  in  religion.  The  value  of  these  idfti 
and  nmrrpts  consists  in  this:  they  arc  symbols  in  vhirfa 
feeling  f»hjeetifies  itself,  iind  make  religious  fellowship  and 
communion  |Hissihle;  for  no  religion  can  exist  except  in  a 
|K*rniaiu'nt  social  life.  The  individual  participates  in  it  a»  be 
participates  in  lantruairc  and  |KX*try,  morals  and  law.  ~ 
Ht'sides,  conceptual  formula*  have  nrvcr  exerted  the  greatest 
intlurnce  in  tin*  world  :  art,  which  (i(»ethe  calls  the  iiiediat«ir 
of  the  inen'ulile,  and  worship,  with  which  the  former  is  wml 
intini:it'*ly  ronnt'ctrd.have  always  lH'«*n  more  im|M)rtant  bearrrs 
and  (*n-ators  of  rrliirinus  lifr  :  it  is  th*-ir  t'liiicti'in  t<i  rxpr<4S 
in:i!i''«  p-l:ilion  t>»  tlie  Kii|ir:isi*nsiii)iis  in  a  si'nsti<iu»-^  .«.f!^ 
iirturicr. 

\ii\v  1  iMiirvc  that  tlii^se  fi-i'lintrs  are  (pi.ilitifH  <if  hum&a 
natiin-  vOTn  li  will  iirver  !»••  lost.  The  forms  in  which  tI:**! 
Mr--  i-l'itlii-d  will  continue  I"  •'hange.  their  esscncf  will  n-ma  & 
WhattviT  c«»ncii»ti'ins  scientific  rcH«*arch  m:i>  fi»rm  of  r«-.il  -i, 
tInTc  uijl  always  If  riniiii  fur  rdi.rious  fi'<l;inr.  |{flici'*n  «  ■• 
i:'\iT  'Li-  -oi*  ;  it  •.'iT'sIms  tlh'  iniHTniost  and  d«*«'ii«-Ht  U'^-^U  ' 
th»-  hiiiiiaii  -Mill.  \u  ofii-r  tli:it  it  may  nut  U-  atrit-ki*n  w  'i« 
I'l.'h-  :ni'l  )•!  iMiiii--*  :i)  pro-^iHi  ity,  tin-  lii-art  niii*»t  turn  li-a^fD* 
w.ir-l.  th.ihKlnl. ■.  aii<l  joyfully  acrtjitjii/  its  happinc-^*.  ii-»t  u 
^'lml■tll.u/ iliii*  t'l  it-  ..«u  mi-rit.  liut  as  a  irift  of  -jr.*'''.  !o 
til*-  •!•  ifh  "■  ••»  h";-i -i  aii'l  |m.i!i-»  ;t  mu«it  rfiiitiuiiiT  ?l  i'» 
•  :i:'lil\  ■l.-iiL's  li:i\'  11  '  :il)?«iilut«-  w««rtli  ;  iii  its  aikStilut*-  Mn^"- 
taiiiu  '   •III*  i  n. HIT  all  liiiiiian  tlniiL'N,  and  in  its  iirnoraui'c  ^:   '^ 
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own  future,  that  it  may  not  fall  into  baneful  superstition,  it 
needs  the  trust  that  whatever  may  come  is  meant  as  a  bless- 
ing. It  is  surely  not  an  accident  that  wherever  this  belief 
disappears  superstition  spreads. 

I  also  believe  that  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  always  have 
been  and  always  will  be  most  susceptible  to  religious  feeling. 
The  purer  and  more  beautiful  a  human  soul,  the  more  capable 
will  it  be  of  that  reverence  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  more  seriously  and  profoundly  it  regards  life,  the 
more  humbly  will  it  acknowledge  how  far  short  it  falls  of  its 
ideals.  The  greater  and  freer  the  aspirations  of  a  man,  the 
stronger  and  more  intense  will  be  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  good  cause. 

4.  But,  it  will  be  said,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  many 
serious,  able,  and  truth-loving  men  of  our  times  not  only  stand 
outside  of  the  church,  but  neither  have  nor  even  claim  to  have 
religion  in  any  form  ?  Granting  the  truth  of  this  statement  — 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  doubt  it —  we  may  perhaps 
explain  it  as  follows :  First,  the  capacity  for  religion  is  not 
equally  developed  in  all  individuals.  There  are  men  in  whom 
intellect  or  will  so  strongly  preponderates,  as  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  more  refined  and  freer  emotions.  The  story  is 
told  that  a  mathematician,  after  having  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  poem,  impatiently  inquired :  What  does  it  proVe  ? 
His  mind  was  so  set  upon  demonstrations  that  there  was  no 
place  nor  interest  in  it  for  anything  else;  from  nature  he 
learned  nothing  except  that  she  gave  him  problems  to  solve. 
Darwin  seems  to  have  passed  through  a  similar  experience. 
He  tells  us  how  his  taste  for  poetry  gradually  disappeared. 
Indeed,  no  one  will  wholly  escape  these  influences  who  devotes 
his  entire  strength  to  a  scientific  task.  Others  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  practical  problems  as  to  care  for  nothing  except 
what  bears  on  these.  They  may  be  honest,  efficient,  and 
good  men,  but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  normally  developed. 
An  essential  phase  of  their  inner  life  seems  to  be  wanting. 
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that  part  of  it,  namely^bj  which  human  nature  senses  beauty, 
poetry,  and  freedom.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  our  age  is 
especially  productive  of  men  of  this  stamp.  The  division  of 
labor,  the  mechanization  of  life,  specialism,  which  constitute 
the  glory  of  the  present,  apparently  favor  such  a  one-sided 
development.  Many  are  proud  of  their  limitations,  not  to  say 
narrowness.  The  old  Greek  philosophers,  the  medisval 
scholars,  the  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, came  into  broader  and  freer  touch  with  the  universe 
than  many  of  the  investigators  of  the  present,  who  begin  to 
delve  in  some  special  field,  and  then,  buried  in  their  shafts^ 
see  nothing  of  heaven  or  of  earth.  Similar  one-sidedness  re- 
sults from  the  extreme  devotion  to  an  official  or  industrial 
sphere  of  activity,  which  the  present  demands.  Life  used  to 
be  simpler  and  more  versatile,  our  relations  to  men  and  things 
were  more  varied,  and  hence  fancy  was  more  active,  and  the 
emotional  life  richer  and  more  uniform.  Specialism,  and  par- 
ticularly scientific  specialism,  encourages  the  feeling  least 
favorable  to  religious  life,  that  is,  pride.  I  read  somewhere 
that  the  salamanders  living  in  the  stalactitic  caves  of  Car- 
niola  have  lost  their  vision,  according  to  a  well-known  law  of 
biology  that  organs  which  are  not  exercised  disappear.  It 
would  seem  that  the  science-specialists  of  our  age  often  meet 
with  a  similar  fate.  Accustomed  as  they  become,  by  constant 
practice,  to  the  microscopic  view  of  things,  in  philology  and 
history  as  well  as  in  natural  science,  they  gradually  diminish 
and  finally  lose  entirely  the  power  to  see  things  in  their  great 
connections.  And  in  the  same  ratio  the  tendency  develops 
to  regard  all  those  who  do  not  see  the  little  things  as  stupid 
ignoramuses,  and  all  those  who  strive  to  insert  them  into  a 
larger  whole,  as  meddlesome  and  fantastic  bunglers.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  blind  salamanders,  groping  about  in 
the  darkness  of  their  caves,  have  the  same  contempt  for  those 
that  see,  and  regard  eyes  as  dilettantic  organs  of  orientation  ? 
Another  circumstance,  which  causes  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
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sion  and  unhappiness,  has  the  same  effect :  the  contradiction 
between  our  professions  and  our  real  convictions.  The  creed 
contains  much  that  sounds  strange  to  us  now,  for  example, 
the  belief  in  miracles  and  demons.  No  one  objected  to  these 
things  as  late  as  three  hundred  years  ago.  But  with  the 
triumph  of  the  scientific  mode  of  thought,  which  starts  from 
the  hypothesis  of  the  universal  reign  of  law,  and  then  seeks 
to  verify  it  in  particular  cases,  the  intellect  has  come  to  rebel 
somewhat  strongly  against  miracles  and  magic.  There  may 
be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy,  as  witness  the  hypnotic  phenomena,  the  reality 
of  which  we  found  it  so  hard  to  acknowledge.  But  the  ten- 
dency to  consider  all  phenomena  as  obeying  the  universal 
order  of  nature,  as  uniform  occurrences,  whose  formula  must 
be  discovered,  will  not  disappear  again,  unless  science  itself 
perishes.  And  no  intelligent  man  would  welcome  such  a 
calamity;  the  decline  of  science  would  prepare  the  soil  for 
the  rank  weed  of  superstition.  We  are  here  confronted  with 
an  alternative ;  there  are  riddles,  says  science,  which  we  can- 
not, as  yet,  solve,  but  there  are  no  miracles,  no  occurrences 
which  exclude,  in  principle,  the  possibility  of  a  natural 
explanation. 

The  Biblical  miracles  are  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  they 
belong  to  a  category  of  world-views  which  has  disappeared, 
and  cannot  long  survive  them.  If  we  accept  the  Biblical 
miracles,  we  must  also  admit  the  possibility  of  modern 
miracles.  If  we  have  not  the  courage  or  find  it  impossible  to 
accept  the  latter,  at  least  in  the  Protestant  world,  we  must 
draw  the  logical  conclusion,  and  repudiate  the  former  also. 
Protestant  theology  evidently  appreciates  the  situation ;  it  at- 
tempts to  set  a  limit  to  miracles  or  to  discard  them  altogether, 
e.ff.,  by  interpreting  them  naturally  or  by  explaining  them 
away  exegetically.  This  was  the  method  of  old  rationalism, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  many  artificial  and  forced  interpretations. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  procedure  was  perhaps  more  honest  and 
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also  more  appropriate  than  a  later  one  in  which  tlic  at  tempi 
is  made  to  complicate  the  question  hv  all  kinils  of  so-cmlM 
8|»cciilative  considerationH  or  critical  investigations  of  tlK 
MotirceSy  and  so  to  avoid  taking  a  definite  stand  in  the  matter. 
Thr  im|iartial  reader  is  apt  to  ft*el  that  such  inveatiirati'm* 
arc  intended  to  confuno  him  and  to  conceal  from  him  th^ 
author's  failure  to  reach  anv  decision   whatever. 

I  di>  not  iN'lieve  that  the  church  can  ay^in  win  the  cent:- 
dence  of  thinking  men  until  she  decides  to  discard  the  Im*!.  i 
in  miracles.  All  these  endeavors  to  make  the  miracles  a|>pcAr 
crcilihle,  8im|»ly  serve,  1  fear,  to  increase  the  di.Htnist. 

ISesides,  it  may  |>erhaps  be  shown  that  miracU*fi   nut  od!; 
contradict  the  scientiTic  conceptions  of  our  ago,  hut  also  tbf 
Rjiirit  of  our  relipous  faith.     They  really  beloni;  to  the  |"v|i- 
theistic  sta^^e  in  the  evolution  of  theism  ;  gods  work  mirarlr«. 
(ff>Hl   works   no   miracles.     According  to  the  do^ma    of   th^ 
church,  (f(»d  oriirinally  createtl  all  thinirs  out  of  nothing,  bi*j 
it  is  He  wlio  in  constantly  kee|iin^  them  in  existence :  th«'« 
di»  n«»t  exist   throuirh  tln'mselves.     That  is,  Htated  in  differ*::: 
wurds :   (iinI  alone  is  an  iii<ie{N.>nii**nt  iH'iiiir,  all  thin^'^  ar\«  a:.. 
exiNt,n<»t  in  th«'mselvfH,  Imt  in  llini  :  or  aeeordinir  t«i  Sp-.n  •::&'• 
ririuiil:!:   (iod   is  th«*  sii)>staii«*c,  the  thiuirs  are   ni<Hi:he:hr.  ?• 
iif   llifi  «-ss4'nrf.      Mira(*l«'S  pri-snp|H»sir  a  ditTenMil    r«-lat)--i. 
titnl  III  till'   wnrld:     <>••«!,   n   particular  Immhit   hy   x\w    t^;:. 
«i!inr  riiiuL's,  upon  wliich  II*'  oecasionally  aei.n  arhitrar.li. 
uiiiili,  in   nthrr  rrsin-rts,  havi-   lh«'ir  nwn    n»:ilitv.      M;ri     • 

arr   I  \et|itioii;il    efi"iM*ts,   tlii-v   an*   ni:ik<>liifts,   l»v    «li;r:.  t:  ■ 

•  •  • 

worl'i,  uliii'h  UHitaily  runs  its  •»aii  nmrjii',  in  rurnv!*-!  'r  -• 
wit]|i»iit.  Fefii'hi'H  :in<i  ltoiIh  milv  r:iii  worL  hv  mir^c.tt 
Th'*  all-|Hiui  r'liM  «'»'l  »'f  t)s"  111.'%!  art.ili',  ht)Wi«vfr.  i*  an  i- - 
arf.w  (loil,  and  Hin*!i  a  <»•"!  w-rk-i  iin  n)ir:keI«-!%.  Wh«-*'' 
t /.»i'.H  m<fn'»tle'!Hiii  vriiiuslv,  wh<H>\i*r  ri*irar«i^  the  ditfer*:.  • 
U-tWff-n  niMiiittiit'isni  and  |»olyth<*i*«m  nut  a«i  »  num< ' 
•  iifTiTfiiei',  liiii  .in  a  «litT«'r«*ne«'  in  the  tiivm**  ••«»!M-iiri\  and  3  ■• 
not  l«N)k  u{Nin  <tiHl  UH  tli«*  «inly  .-«ur\ivor  of  a  ^reat  h--«:  -^ 
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gods,  whoever  interprets  monotheism  to  mean  that  God 
alone  truly  exists,  cannot  at  the  same  time  believe,  without 
contradicting  himself,  that  He  reveals  Himself  in  miracles 
and  signs.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  theurgic  practices 
of  all  kinds,  aiming  to  produce  changes  in  the  course  of 
nature,  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  polytheistic  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  gods. 

Nor  should  we  hide  from  ourselves  the  consequences  of 
such  an  historico-critical  "  abstinence-policy  "  as  was  men- 
tioned before.  The  objection  is  raised  to  Strauss's  criticism 
that  it  is  dogmatic  and  not  historical.  Thus  Bishop  Mar- 
tensen  of  Zealand  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography'^  that  he 
noticed,  immediately  after  reading  the  book  for  the  first  time, 
that  "  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  pretends  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  thought,  proceeds  from  a  crass  dogmatism :  for 
Strauss  boldly  assumes  that  miracles  are  not  possible." 
To  be  sure,  if  we  should  have  to  regard  miracles  as  possible 
and  true,  until  historical  criticism  had  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  case  of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  that  the  account  of  it 
was  founded  upon  error,  deception,  or  fraud,  they  would  be 
safe  for  all  time.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
same  certainty  would  attach  to  the  countless  miracles  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  may  all  be  defended  against  a  "  groundless  nega- 
tive criticism  "  by  the  objection  that  their  sources  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  compel  us  to  abandon 
them ;  and  that  it  is  crass  dogmatism  to  assert  their  impos- 
sibility a  priori :  why,  for  example,  should  it  be  unthinkable 
that  thunder  and  lightning,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  entrails  stand  in  some  relation  to  human  affairs, 
be  it  through  supernatural  intervention  or  through  pro- 
established  harmony  ? 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  loss,  at  least  to  the  Protes- 
tant church,  should  these  things  be  entirely  discarded.    It  may 

>  L,  142. 
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l>o  that  miracles  and  signs  were  once  needed  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  church :  at  present  they  merely   di:ion*<lit  ii. 
The  story  is  told  that  F.  A.  Wulf  once  chose  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  (losiwl  of  St.  Mark,  as  the  suliject  of  his  tectum, 
hut  when  he  came  to  the  fifth  cha|>ter,  to  the  story  of  the  cost- 
ing out  of   devils  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  and  xl» 
events  fi)llo\ving  it,  he  laid  the  book  aside  forever.     Why  did 
he  not  find  the  same   fault  with  the  ghost-sti>rii*s  and  tb« 
fahles   in    llunier?     Surt*lv  liecause   he  <lid   nut  have    t4>  ik- 
lieve  them,  In^cause  he  was  allowed  to  take  them   fur  vhss 
they  wen;  worth.     The  tiosix'ls  certainly  contain  wonderful!; 
serious  ami  im|>ortant  matters,  niueh  more  im|Kirtant  niaiirr^ 
than  the  works  of  Homer;  hut  Wulf  couM  not  sec  thrm  on 
acrount  of   th«'He    miserable    (tadarene  swine.      For  another 
|N*rs«m  I>ulaam*s  ass  or  a  similar  calamity  proves  to  be  iIk 
stumblin<r-hlock.     He   is  taught  in   the  sch<»ols  to  take  such 
things   literally :    the    miraeles   are    |NTha(is    empliasized  a» 
es[iecially  im|Njrtant  facts  and  as  rorrol>orating  the  truth  of 
all    the   oth«T   runti'iits.      As    sunn    uh    hi*   e8ra|N*ii  from  -i* 
si'liool-room.   ami  Iti>    iinjiitlsr  (•)   1h>1i(-\i>   and   to  «l<iiil>t   .«  *. 
iMiitrtT  Miliji'i'ltil  t<»  <*oiin»iil>ioii.  In-  rf\rijL'«?»  hiniM-lf  h\  :v: 
lii.'itiiiu'  ih«>si>  liMiiks  iitiiMr  and   !«>!*  all;  t<i  hi»  own   d<*tr-.Ui« ' '. 
of   riiiirsf,    liiit  \\*A    uiiollv     lliriMp/h     his    iiwn    fault.       li   ■ 
uniiiifrfiil,    <l«'f|i,    [HN'tirally    atTi-rtiip.:.    an*  \\\v   stiir:*  •%    »  '■ 
uij.rli  1« /i-ipi   h;iN  MuriiiiiHltd  th>     ti.fth  "f  Jt■^u^      tii«-  ai;:. 
ciat;'»ii.  till'   apirf'araiioi'  i»f   tin*   aiijcln  atntm:;   tti«'  «hi|-i.<:.- 
and   tli»'    i^  't'i't    in    rx' '  Uia^  lli«-   ht.ir,  whirh  a|>}K*an*ii   !■•  '. 
M.-*t'    ni'ii  «»1    tlif    i^.l•^t,  aii«l   >li«i\v«il    th«*in  tin*    wav    :••    • 
inu-i,..:ii   l.;iiM-,  thi*  >a\  i«»r  of  th»*  W'»rM,  the   tii^rhl  l.i  l'.^-. 
li'iw    frjil    "1    III*  atiiii.'   ."»   tii«'   >T»»r\    of  tin*   t('niptal:'<n.  ••!   '• 
f«-tiliii/  i.f    tr.«-    luuilitU'if,  til   tlir  ratrliiiij  ni    ihi*  ti!ih«'<i.      ]'*  ' 
u!i'»iMii   III  iiif'    .1  -iiii"ii   tli;it   ii!»»  •»  thi'f»«*   iiarrat;\»ii  : 
tr.idict    r.if:  •!!  li.-iu.  aii-i  to  |iro\i*  their  litt-ral  )»<i.H!*;tt.i.!\  i:. 
truth?     l»«iU'»u?»Tr.il."n.i  an*    al»>  »lut«'ly    i»u(    of    pLi^*.     • « •*• 
wliiTi-   tiji  HI-   HT<ir;i  H   an*    at'*v|il»d    with    thf    ol^l    fa»:!i.   ]  '  • '■ 
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is  superfluous;  where  the  faith  is  gone,  such  arguments 
will  never  bring  it  back,  they  will  simply  destroy  the  poetical 
effect,  and  produce  distrust,  which  will  spread  from  point 
to  point  until  it  has  finally  eaten  away  all  faith  and  all 
religion. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  church  undertakes  to  defend  the 
creed  by  outward  means,  if  the  worldly  powers  aid  her  therein 
to  their  utmost,  and  if  rewards  are  bestowed  upon  ostensible 
orthodoxy,  and  punishments  inflicted  upon  its  opposite, — 
then  the  sincerest  natures  will  be  the  first  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  decided  hostility,  they  will  look  upon  the  creed 
as  the  Caudine  Forks  through  which  the  path  leads  to  ap- 
pointment and  promotion,  as  the  praemium  servitutis.  History 
shows  it ;  for  example,  the  history  of  the  forties  and  fifties ; 
but  who  heeds  her  warnings  ?  It  seems  to  be  fated  that  all 
the  absurdities  of  humanity  should  be  produced  anew  with 
every  generation.  So,  too,  the  attempt  is  periodically  made  to 
bolster  up  religion  by  means  of  outward  force.  And  the  con- 
sequences are  always  the  same  ;  human  nature  rebels  against 
what  is  forced  upon  it,  and  philosophers  assert  that  such 
methods  are  absolutely  contrary  to  human  nature.  If  the  ex- 
periment could  be  made  to  employ  force,  not  in  behalf  of,  but 
against  religion  —  an  experiment  which  the  first  French  revo- 
lution actually  tried,  and  which  presumably  will  be  tried  again 
in  some  form  or  other  —  it  would  be  found  how  deeply  re- 
ligion is  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man. 

5.  Let  mo  also  consider  briefly  the  relation  between  the 
belief  in  immortality  and  morality.  It  has  long  been  believed 
and  is  still  claimed  at  the  present  time  that  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, in  the  sense  that  death  is  followed  by  another  life, 
is  the  keystone  of  all  morality.  If  this  life  were  the  end  of 
everything,  virtue  would  be  an  empty  dream ;  then  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  enjoy  the  moment. 

According  to  the  view  herein  presented,  morality  as  a 
.science  does  not  depend  upon  this  belief.     The  latter  is  of 
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great  iniiM)rtance  to  conduct,  but  nut  to  moral  pliilofto|)lir. 
Kthics  will  not  change  a  single  pro|K)«ition,  whether  Uien-  U 
a  life  after  death  or  not.  The  moral  lawH  are  natural  U«f 
of  the  human  historical  life  exinting  at  this  timi;  and  uiiL'tt 
this  earth.  Shoultl  this  life  be  the  pre|mration  for  aoothrr 
lift*,  we  could  not  give  the  slightest  indication  i»f  how  tu  prr- 
pare  ourselves  for  it  except  by  filling  our  present  life  with  a 
moral  content.  And  should  this  earthly  life  l»c  the  whole  U 
life,  the  same  course  would  be  advisable  and  neccHsary  ;  B.>r 
would  such  a  life  need  another  as  a  reward,  it  would  lie  a 
suflicient  reward  in  itself. 

And  I  should  like  to  add  that  it  does  not  iu*rin  advisaUf 
from  ^  prdtfjotjical  and  practical  stand|M)int,  to  niuke  the  tni:h 
or  the  value  <»f  the  moral  laws  de|iend«'nt  U|>on  mj  unoertaxa  a 
thing  as  the  U'lief  in  a  future  life.     For  it  cannot  be  dra.rti 
that  this  belief  is  liecoming  more  ami  mon*  unsettled  in  oar 
times;  and  the  future  will  hardly  sucrei^d  in  htri*nirthening  ;t. 
It  is  Is'ing  underminetl  by  the  increasing  H|>read  of  tlie  wr\*i.- 
titic  an<l  anthrojNilogical  nKNli*  of  tiiou*^ht.     The  e*inct*|»ti**n    f 
:i  lifi*  ait*  r  dcutli,  as  aiitlirojHiIuLM  >li«>\^s  U'o,  is  a  ilr«*ani  ui 
all  |N-o|il(>s  liavu  dr«*amt-d   in  intiiiiU'lv  fliiTt*rrnt   f<>riu^.      I 
Indians    and    K><iiiiniau\    (li'<'.ini«>d    nf    htiiii:ii;;    aii^i    t.«'!.    .' 
^m''»iiipU,  thr  old  tiiTUians  of  hattli^  and  diiiikinj  Ut.t*.  *  • 
K:i*^tirn  M<t)ianiinit|aiiH  i»f  iN'aiititul  wi>m*'n  and  Im;iui.ii.1  j.* 
d*!!-* :   4'\«rvwliiii'  llif  imaL^inatinn  rn-ati  s  a  fiitun-  w-.:'. :.  ■ 
vili.ili  till'  will  iiali/tH  ilN  dt-Mn*  Itu-  ha}'{»iii<  *'<*. 

riirii    I    '^Im'IiM   roiitiiiiii*   a>    toJInUN.       i-!\<ii   Th>*ui:li     »    '   : 
{•oral  \\h'  alter  il>:ttli  ui!«>  a  •ir«-ain,  that  uitiild   not  Ui-.k-   \; 
Im  I.rf    ill    iiiiiii'>M-i'.it\   a  uliiili\    \.i.ii    ;i'. ■i«*.'»ii  ;  \%f   |i.j\i'  !.•  •■ 
-•■!;'»ri'iiiH    L't    i»  a  |Mi«*?»jlilf    and    [••liiaji-*    Ii«t'' *••  iiy  th'Hi jl.!.  : 

tll'ill;/}lt    til    \kI|.i||    ;I.I'    Kalltl.lll    I'IjIiI".    ijillV     I     ad"*  Thr     '.  r-r;       * 

.'* 'f     M     '/«»•    y  A. /iii/i€'/i  //     f  ./-..J       *      I     /  fi'     trhi   h     I*     iff    f.  '.       * 

i  ■  .  • 

t'.iii-.'i' 1  :   \*]iir    i-   t!m«-:     Tin*   f"rm  of  r<*alitv    a*  ••;. : 

If  hO,  t«i   l>«*   \\\    tllUi*   Uiiil;<l     in-   til**  r<>M<iit.i||   i  if     ImmU^   rfu!         !■ 
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that  case,  however,  we  should  have  to  say  further :  To  be  in 
the  present  is  the  condition  of  being  real ;  for  that  which  is 
not  in  the  present,  is  necessarily  either  past  and  hence  no 
longer  existent,  or  future  and  hence  not  yet  existent ;  there- 
fore that  only  is  real  which  is  in  the  present.  —  But  note  the 
consequence :  absolutely  nothing  can  be  in  the  present ;  at 
the  moment  in  which  being  is  predicated  of  it,  it  has  already 
passed  with  the  moment ;  the  present  is  not  a  space,  but  a 
point.  To  be  in  the  present  can  therefore  not  be  the  con- 
dition of  being  real ;  if  reality  is  not  to  disappear  entirely, 
even  the  past  must  in  some  way  be  real,  and  hence  also  the 
future.  —  Perhaps  after  we  have  reflected  upon  this,  it  will 
be  easier  to  grant :  To  be  in  time  is  by  no  means  the  condi- 
tion of  being  real,  or,  to  speak  with  Kant:  Time  is  not  a 
form  of  reality,  but  a  form  of  our  sense-perception.  That 
which  appears  in  our  consciousness,  which  is  bound  to  this 
form  of  intuition,  as  a  process  extending  through  time,  is  in 
and  for  itself  a  timeless  existence,  eternal.  Every  moment  of 
reality,  hence  also  a  human  life,  has  absolute  or  eternal  exist- 
ence in  reality.  It  is  irrational  to  think :  Death  ends  all,  for 
then  life  is  gone  and  annihilated,  and  it  is  just  as  though  it 
had  never  been.  A  life  can  in  no  wise  be  destroyed  by  death ; 
what  has  once  been  experienced  is  an  eternal  and  indelible 
constituent  of  reality,  never  more  to  be  erased  or  altered.  It 
is  a  foolish  doubt  which  Earl  Moor  expresses  with  the  pistol 
in  his  hand :  "  If  the  paltry  pressure  of  this  paltry  thing 
makes  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  the  coward  and  the  hero, 
the  noble  and  the  villain,  equal  —  *'  That  cannot  be  ;  death 
severs  the  thread  of  the  earthly  life,  but  the  content  of  life 
can  neither  be  altered  nor  annihilated  by  it ;  reality  is  eternal 
in  its  essence,  nothing  that  is  real  can,  to  quote  Angelus 
Silesius,  ever  perish  and  cease  to  be.^ 

Are  these  useless,  abstract  reflections?    Perhaps  not  alto- 

^  Weil  die  Greschopfe  gar  in  Grottes  Wort  bestehn, 
Wie  konnen  sie  denn  je  zerwerden  und  vergelm  ? 
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gethcr.  Whenever  we  appear  before  men,  even  though  it 
be  but  for  a  moment,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  us  what  pic> 
ture  they  form  of  us;  we  know  that  it  will  hardlj  abide 
with  them  for  a  second,  then  to  be  forgotten  forever,  and 
yet  we  take  care  that  it  may  not  be  a  reimlsive  or  ugly  pic- 
ture. Counth^ss  human  beings  have  lived  and  died  thinking 
of  tlie  picture  which  future  generations  will  form  of  them : 
and  should  wo  then  care  nothing  for  the  picture  which  i* 
impressed,  not  upon  a  momentary  consciousness*  not  upon 
the  memory  of  the  succeeding  generations,  but«  as  it  werr. 
upon  th<^  very  essence  of  reality  for  all  eternity  ?  And  not  t 
picture  merely  but  rather  our  very  being  ?  Should  we,  seek- 
ing  only  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  be  careless  whether 
our  l)eing  manifosts  itself  forever  in  the  eternal  reality  as  a 
useless,  empty,  and  contemptible,  or  as  a  beautiful  and  ^t^td 
thing  ? 

Hut  the  world  has  no  consciousness,  and  I  myself  will  hit^ 
no  consciousness ;  and  what  do  1  care  for  an  existence  id 
which  noithrr  1  nor  any  one  else  is  to  havt*  consciousncM  ^ 

Will,  wild  HiLvs  that  n^alitv  is  without  roiisriouMi«*ss  ?    Mp 
not   th(*  All-Kcal  have  tin  ul>solnt4>  ('oi)<«rioiisn*'ss  of  ilj«i  I;.  •  '. 
li^viMiruvv':     Suri'lv  the  tli<>iit:ht  wliidi  mo  niativ  of  tlit'ir- 
fouiiilr^t  thinkers  of  all  a^es  rrLMnJftl  as  a  ne^i•H^ary  tiii»uj!.!. 
cannot  Ik:  an  al»urd  oik'.      TIi«*  <Ii\iiH*  con!44M«in'«tif*««ft  «.I1  1^ 
diiTtTi-nt  troiii  tin*  i'artiiU-teni|ioraI  cons(*iuur«nfSr«  of  nr.in.  a:. : 
wr   cannot  ri)nc4*iv«*  it,  ImaLnni-   it.  or  iJrsrriU*  it.      Kut   «} 
dareri  to  a^s^rt    that    nothini;  ran  exint   except  what   h«*  t'^r: 
inia^inr  f        An<l  uho  will  claim  that  thf  individual   Umi.'v 
who    h.*ro    ha\''    a    t4'n)|H)ral    c«»ns«*iiiiiHni»nj4,    rnuM    n.it    al^ 
piis^rss  an  «*tfrnal  f«tn!*i*iousn«-«*s  ?     Why  hhould  not  a  h»  .r.j 
which  is  ri.n*»ri.ius  of  its  innrr  lifi*  as  a  pn^ctss  rxtvU'l-d  .-• 
linii',  alsi*  Im*  aol-*   to  Ihinihh'  awan*   »»f  it    nu^*  #^»/-i/   -rf.  -n 
t'ttitt*     pi)  w«'   know   li«>w  temporal  r"nM*iiMir«fi«*ss  ariv».  a:. : 
h)W  it  ean  l•xi^l  ? 

And  u(*  miirht  |H>int  out  how  consrioui^ness  is  modified  v;:L 
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advancing  age.  Youth  lives  in  the  future.  But  the  past 
gradually  expands,  and  old  age  finds  rest  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  past  as  the  true  reality,  as  something  no  longer 
subject  to  change.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  what 
is  it  that  determines  our  judgment  of  the  value  of  life  ?  The 
pleasure  which  it  yielded,  or  the  fact  that  it  was  a  worthy 
and  a  righteous  life  ?  Christian  moralists  constantly  exhort 
us  to  remember  death  and  to  be  mindful  of  eternity,  and 
to  act  and  to  live  as  though  we  were  in  the  presence  of 
death.  Indeed,  this  advice  is  as  sound  as  it  is  effective; 
death  is  really,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  good  professor  moralium. 
The  time  will  come  for  you,  whoever  you  may  be  and  what- 
ever you  may  think  and  believe, — even  though  not  until  your 
life  is  drawing  to  a  close, — when  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
material to  you  what  pleasures  you  have  enjoyed  in  this 
world,  how  much  honor  and  wealth  you  have  won,  how  far 
you  have  succeeded  in  asserting  your  claims ;  the  time  will 
come,  even  though  not  until  you  are  on  your  death-bed,  when 
one  thing  alone  will  not  be  immaterial  to  you :  whether  you 
have  honestly  done  your  work-  in  this  world,  however  great 
or  small  it  may  have  been,  as  a  righteous  man,  whether  you 
have  fought  the  battle  of  life  as  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier. 
Yes,  ask  yourself,  and  honestly  answer  the  question.  What  is 
it  that  really  pains  you  now  when  you  look  back  upon  your 
past  ?  Is  it  the  sorrows  you  have  suffered,  is  it  the  evils, 
the  injustice,  the  losses  which  you  have  borne  ?  Or  is  it  the 
sins  you  have  committed,  the  wrongs  you  have  inflicted  upon 
others,  the  injury  you  have  done  yourself,  contrary  to  your 
better  nature  ?  And  what  is  it  that  makes  you  happy,  what 
adds  value  to  your  life  in  your  eyes  ?  The  pleasures  and 
good  meals  ?  These  are  gone  and  will  never  more  delight 
you !  But  the  noble  and  honest  deeds  you  have  wrought,  the 
good  you  have  done  to  others  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  own 
inclinations,  —  these  are  the  things  which  you  still  cherish  and 
hold  dear.     Does  this  not  express  an  immediate  conviction  on 
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your  part  that  the  past  is  not  absolutely  vain  and  tmrcaL 
but  |)ermancnt  and  real?  for  what  do  we  care  for  the 
non-existent  ?  —  Why,  you  say,  it  exists  in  memory.  —  WelL 
suppose  being  in  memory  were  the  real  being,  suppose  all 
recollection  formed  a  part  of  the  absolute  memory,  or  rather 
of  the  absolute  consciousness  of  God  ?  Then  life«  clcmrlr 
seeing  itself  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  self-consciousness  of 
God,  would  be  engraven  upon  the  background  of  eternal  reality 
for  all  eternity.^ 

If  we  were  to  seek  for  terms  to  express  the  faith  of  Clrw- 
tianitjf  in  philosophical  language,  we  should,  it  seeaia  to  me, 
be  forced  to  adopt  a  similar  formula.  The  Scriptures  tell  n* 
that  the  eternal  life  is  nut  a  sensuous-temporal  life,  bat  s 
su|)rasensuous-eternal  life ;  that  it  does  not  consist  of  eating 
and  drinking,  but  of  an  unspeakable  glory  and  blcasednesa. 
or  its  opposite ;  that  the  end  of  this  earthly  life  destroys  the 
|»osHibility  of  a  change  of  its  essence  and  hence  of  ita  state. 
which  means  that  no  life  in  time  will  follow,  for  a  life  in  time 
without  change  is  something  that  cannot  |)ossibly  be  c^m- 
ceiv«Ml.  To  lie  8ure.  faith  doe*  not  rent  hi-re,  in  thes*»  ab.«tract 
aii<i  iir^'ntive  exfireHsions,  which  Htrip  ofT  the  sensuoiia  and  the 
triii|H»r;il ;  it  Hooii  clutlM'S  the  thon^'ht  of  a  noii>]M*niiu>»u.«*t.ni^ 
less  life  in  the  forms  and  colnrrt  nf  th«*  s4*nsu<uiii.tcnij"*rA] 
life:  it  H{H*uks  of  u  city  of  OinI.  measures  its  Icntrth  and  :ti 
brea«ltli.  liiiiM^  the  Htn-etH  nf  ^oM  uikI  the  tr-it«'rt  of  p**^!*. 
ui;tk«*H  till*  saints.  r|«»thfil  in  wliite  rainifiit  and  rarrvinc  i»alnif 
in  tleir  liaiiiU.  *^\\\)Z  hoiil'h  of  |»raisr  to  (ffO<]  and  the  I^arr.  . 
uliile   hell   is  tlllfMl   )>y   the   iniaLnnation    with   re|HiUiTe   a&i 

I«  It*    -wn  •■ri;;iii  ff  lil  ai.>!  i  ti  1  — 
Aii«l  it«  xwii  |.*..v«-  Ait'l  l>m<*     It*  inii:U«*  *^ut», 
Whrii  •trip;-   l  .  *  ;U.m  ju'  rt  il.tt .  ■.«  run* 
\(i  #.',.. r  fr  in  :\,r  "."••■ij^-  :f.iijir»  w.rli<>iit 
Hut  I-  »♦••.. r»''-l  It,  •iifr«-raii< f  i-r  Ui  I'l. 
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horrible  phantoms.  These  are  images,  and  jet  not  merely 
images.  It  is  peculiar  to  faith  that  it  raises  itself  above  the 
sensuous  world,  and  yet  remains  in  it  and  clings  to  it;  what 
it  throws  away  with  the  right  hand,  it  again  picks  up  with 
the  left.  The  entire  church  creed  moves  along  this  boundary 
between  the  sensuous  and  the  suprascnsuous,  between  imagin- 
ation and  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  God  receives  no  qual- 
ities of  sensuous-temporal  finitude :  he  is  infinite,  omnipresent, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  and  then  again  he  possesses  the 
qualities  of  finite  beings :  he  thinks,  feels,  wills,  acts,  suffers, 
is  sorrowful  and  glad.  The  polytheistic  religions  naively 
attributed  sensuous-human  characteristics  to  the  gods;  this 
gave  them  their  aesthetic  perfection,  which  we  cannot  help 
admiring  in  the  Greek  gods  even  to  this  day.  Christianity 
assumed  a  different  relation  to  the  world  of  sense  from  the 
very  beginning.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  entered  a 
world  in  which  the  great  division  between  thought  and  imag- 
ination, which  were  originally  one,  had  long  ago  been  made  ; 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  not 
lived  in  vain.  But  it  did  not  always  adhere  to  the  division  ; 
the  pseudo-science  of  the  old  dogmatics  constantly  attempted 
agam  to  unite  imagination  and  thought  into  one  system. 
Will  the  time  ever  come  which  will  recognize  the  futility  of 
these  endeavors,  and  decide  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween thoughts  and  pictures,  concepts  and  symbols?  Will 
the  time  ever  come  which  will  have  the  courage  to  confess 
that  the  formulae  of  the  creed  are  symbols,  and  no  more 
adequate  definitions  of  the  divine  essence  and  activity  than 
the  pictures  of  Raphael  are  portraits  of  the  Holy  Family  ? 
Have  the  latter  no  value  in  case  they  are  not  exact  likenesses? 
What  would  be  the  result  if  a  pseudo-science  should  endeavor 
to  prove  the  portrait-character  of  these  pictures?  Would 
not  the  indignation  aroused  by  such  a  procedure,  vent  itself 
against  the  pictures  themselves,  especially  if  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  authorities  ? 
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*K   The    foregoing    conception    of    the   relation    betvct-n 
morality   and   rclifrion  has  been   criticised   by  (lizycki  in  a 
review  of  this  work  which  I  mentioned  aliove.'     It  seems  to 
him  that  I  underrate  a  valuable,  indeed  the  most  valuable, 
quality  of  a  man  of  science,  **  intellectual  honesty/*     **  Thenr 
really  are/^  he   says,  ^some  intellectually  honest  men  who 
strive  after  the  truth  with  their  whole  souls«  who  desinp  to 
possess  a  faithful  picture  of  the  world,  and  therefore  do  not 
allow  themsi*lves  to  lielievc  anything  that  is  not  immedialeU 
self-evident,  or  cannot  be  deduced  with  logical  necessity  from 
such   absolutely   certain  principles.**     The   above   view,  he 
l»elieves,  does   not   do   these   men   justice.     He   mentions  i 
num>N>r  of  such  unbelievers,  and  compares  them  with  oCbert 
who  combine  great  moral  defects  with  much  religion.     Li»m- 
broso  has   shown   in   his   work   on    the    criminal   that   fev 
criminals  are  unl^elievers.      Itizvcki  considers  the  facts  ad- 
duced  by  LnmbroHo  as  vtTy  suggestive.     I  confi*sii  that  1  do 
not  find  tlK'Ui  so  to  any  great  extent.     Tliat  crimiuals  air 
hii|>erHtitioiiM   Im  not   8ur|)ri(iinir:  for  th<*ro  is  a  cl«»»e  c«)nn«< 
ti(»n    iN'twmi  crinit',  iiitf|]f(*tiial  di'Cav,   and    iiiftairtv.     I:    * 
niiit'h  ni«»n*    sur)>risiitL^    that    I^onilirnHo,  nii<l    f<*!I«*ii':ri**   I. 
<ii/y(*ki.  sliiiiiM  >t>  iiui\«'Iy  c*nnfiis«'   H|||H•^^titi^ln  withnlur    :■ 
—  IJiit  a^  for  t!i'i«»«'  ?*iii»*«T»*  aii*!  Ii'»in*«»l  iii»mi  \%1m  )i  i\i»  n-.  :..  • 
;rioii.  I  huM'  ••!'  i'lHirsi'  n«'\«T  iiri»ani«'d  ni  iii-n^  iiii:  •  ther  th*- 
t\:-tffiri-  up  tbrir  iiit4-/riiv.     I  Iium-  ov»n  attnnj.'i-.i  to  oipUn 
lli«-.r  l:i«k  «'f  r«lii:i'»n  liv  th«'ir  I»*»ii«j*T\  .      iMiMi.^t-   rtlijr.'»ii  ■• 
*»M  «itti  11  i*'>ii!ii->' •!  :itiil  a<liilt«'rat4Mi  uitli  ^^l|•^■:••ll?.^•Ii,  r*  hj^.i*  •« 
\i;tli  li.  jMH  r>\ .  .Hiiir«T«*  nature**  uif  r»  |»«ll'«i,  uiii   •■!  P-|.u»i;*v 
all  *' faith.**  .Ill  attt-mj.ti  to  tr;iii-«-»-u«l  th«*  fai*i;%  :i.i.iij.  — ;  •« 
•••■■••iitjlsi'    rt-M-arrh       I    diil   n^t    rr|in»:nh  tin m    f.ii     ihi«.  ^  '. 
nil  lh«-  uth«  r  haiiij,  I  rannut    {••lli»w  <ii/\i'k!,  uii>l  n  .rar«i   th*  • 
attitud**    a-  •{•••••T\  111;:  i"*}**'**!.!!   jir:t:«««'.       Nii\ .   I   fii.i»-t    l»  ; 
niranlinir  it    as  a   kiii»l  nl   iiarrMwii*"***.  |«:iitirii!:ir!\     »h«:i    t 
•  !a:iu'«  To  hi    lh*r  onlv    iiroiMr  iiipI   Ir-'itiiiiut**  attitu<ie 

'  >••    f.    .•■>  l 
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Now,  is  it  really  true,  are  there  really  people  who  strictly 
adhere  to  the  principle,  ^^  not  to  believe  anything  that  is  not 
immediately  self-evident,  or  cannot  be  deduced  with  logical 
necessity  from  such  absolutely  certain  principles  ?  "  Do  not 
these  persons  also  form  notions  of  the  future,  either  of  their 
own  or  of  the  future  in  general,  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  faith  ?  Do  not  they,  too,  make  use  of  unverified  elements 
to  construct  their  conceptions  of  reality  ?  Gizycki  quotes  a 
passage  from  an  American  author  in  his  Moral  Philosophy  *} 
"  When  a  man  believes  things  simply  because  Christ  or  the 
Bible  says  so,  without  knowing  other  reasons,  then,  even 
though  his  belief  be  ti*ue,  the  truth  itself,  which  he  possesses^ 
becomes  his  heresy; — it  is  wrong  to  accept  the  Bible  with- 
out investigation,  even  if  every  sentence  were  literally  true.'^ 
—  Does  this  rigid  rule  apply  only  to  the  Bible  or  also  to  other 
books,  for  example,  to  the  collected  works  of  Lombroso  ?  I 
believe  that  it  could  do  no  harm  to  re-examine  the  generaliza- 
tion that  most  criminals  are  very  religious. 

But  that  is  most  likely  not  our  author's  meaning.  The 
rule  does  not  really  apply  to  the  world  of  empirical  facts,  in 
which  we  are  obviously  constantly  compelled  to  make  assump- 
tions without  ourselves  verifying  them,  but  to  the  world  of 
religious  faith,  to  the  faith  in  '^  transcendent"  things.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  I  defined  religion  provisionally  as 
faith  in  the  transcendent.  Gizycki  says  that  he  does  not 
know  what  I  mean  by  the  transcendent,  and  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  it  from  my  remarks.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  altogether  to  blame  for  this.  To 
be  sure,  I  did  not  give  a  description  of  the  transcendent,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  one  now ;  I  believe  that  Kant's  Criti- 
que has  put  an  end  to  such  attempts :  only  the  empirical  world 
is  an  object  of  description  and  of  knowledge.  But  I  am  also 
convinced  with  Kant,  and  I  might  add,  with  Plato  and  Spinoza 

1  [P.  457.  The  author  is  Stanton  Coit,  Intellectual  Honesty  in  the  Pulpit,  New 
York,  188S.— Te] 
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and  Scho|)cnhaucr  and  a  thousand  otherH*  that  the  irorld  of 
our  experience,  or  nature,  is  not  the  world  in  and  for  itself, 
and  thut  our  science  does  not  exiiaust  reality.  But  what 
is  reality  in  itself  ?     I  do  not  know ;   but  it  does  nut   aeen 

almurd  to  me  to  think  that  it  l><*ars  a  cI«»S4T  n*lation  to  Bf 

• 

own  inner  exi»erience8  than  may  at  first  si^ht  appear  to  one 
lookinf^  at  it  from  the  outside,  with  the  eyes  of  the  physicist 
All  philosophers,  the  materialists  alone  excepted,  are  afrrerd 
u|ion  this  |K)int ;  in  addition  to  physical  bcMng  they  attribatc 
to  reality  a  tnttaphyBical  essence  ;  they  merely  differ  in  tbeir 
interpretation  of  the  latter.  This  thought  of  an  absolote 
Immu^  liecomes  faith  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  conceired  as 
absolute  goodness,  as  a  world  of  ideas,  as  a  divine  essence,  as 
a  kingdom  of  grace,  as  a  moral  world-order,  or  whatever  we 
mav  choose  to  call  it. 

w 

And  for  surh  a  lieiief  (lizvcki  demands  a  theoreticaliT 
satisfactory  proof;  otiierwise  it  must  be  njected  as  saprr 
stition.  Ciizyeki  says  that  my  theological  reflections  sur- 
prise him.  Well,  I  ronfess  that  his  demands,  couiiuiT.  m 
tti«'v  d«i,  one  hundred  vt*arM  aft<*r  the  eHtablishmenl  of  tl^ 
Kiiniian  |iliilos<)|iliy  in  <M*rm:iny,  surpriiM'  m«'.  (»r  Unt^  Kaui 
iHM'iinie  afitii|u:iti'd,  has  IiIm  |»hilosopby  Ikmmi  oviTthniwn  and 
rrplaceil,  miv  bv  the  advance  of  the  natural  MMrnct*s  «•* 
bv  tilt'  Hvstrni  of  the  ^Mtbibisophv  of  n^alitv  *' ';  '  If  that  :• 
t!i/\ekrs  opinion,  we  are  untpicstionably  |)r(*tty  far  :i|iart.  t-*- 
far  apart  t**  b**  able  to  settlr  t»nr  <iifferenri',H  here. 

I»iit   I  sb<»uM  also  like  to  add:  iti/.veki  iMN'ms  to  U*  afn.ii 

m 

that  I  mav«  alt«-r  all.  attfm|>t  to  ba^^e  my  ethics  u|ion  th«*< *!*%';« 
or  metapby>ie>,  and  that  is  [MTliaps  the  ultimate  gnuind  "S' 
bis  op)HiHitiii|).  .^ui'b  a  tbiirj  i^  r«*ally  far  from  my  thouirt.s 
I  am  a*«  eunvjneed  as  bf  i.s  tb.tt  morality  ran  and  m*i»t  > 
«.\ plane  •!  purrly  iminauently.  \U\\  it  ma\«  |M*rha|«».  m:T^t 
an  a  startiiiLr-|*i»iiit   and  sup|N>rt  fur  m*'taphyf«ics.     And  tl.;* 
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is  preciselj  what  I  believe.  If  we  wish  to  form  a  final  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  things  in  general,  we  shall  have  to 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  facts  of  physics  and 
astronomy,  but  also  the  facts  of  our  inner  life,  and  especially 
those  with  which  moral  philosophy  is  concerned.  I  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  truth  that  the  moral  laws  are 
likewise  laws  of  nature,  in  the  sense  that  a  healthy  and 
happy  life  is  possible  only  where  they  determine  the  will. 
Gizycki  calls  this  fact,  which  he  recognizes  as  such,^  a 
simple  and  self-evident  fact,  almost  a  tautologous  truth.  I 
regard  it  as  a  very  suggestive  truth:  if  the  moral  law  is  a 
biological  law,  then  ''unfeeling,  involuntary  nature"  is 
brought  into  a  very  remarkable  relation  with  mental-histor- 
ical life. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  thinkers  who 
so  solemnly  declare  that  human  life  is  merely  a  piece  of 
universal  nature,  do  not  see  the  necessary  consequence  of 
their  view :  namely,  that  the  historical  life  of  humanity  may 
in  turn  be  used  in  interpreting  the  nature  which  produces  it. 
For,  on  their  hypothesis,  the  logical  and  moral  laws  also  form 
a  part  of  the  universal  order  of  nature,  and  the  materialist, 
too,  will  have  to  regard  them  as  such.  He  explains  thought 
and  conscience  by  the  mechanics  of  the  brain,  that  is,  he 
assumes  the  possibility  of  such  an  explanation;  hence  the 
mechanism  functions,  at  least  in  part,  as  a  logical  and  moral 
machine.    Is  n't  that  surprising  ? 

How  would  the  nature  of  things  have  to  be  constituted  in 
order  to  impress  the  "  philosophers  of  reality  "  as  remarkable  ? 
If  immediately  after  each  bad  deed,  the  sinner  were  to  receive 
from  an  invisible  power  a  series  of  painful  electrical  shocks, 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt ;  and  if  every  good 
deed  were,  in  the  same  way,  immediately  followed  by  its  re- 
ward, then  would  they  regard  the  phenomenon  as  strange  and 
•significant?    Well,  such  an  arrangement  might  seem  sufii- 

l  Moral  Philosophic,  §§  11  f. 
29 
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ciently  obvious  to  a  childish  intellect ;  the  primitiTe  mind 
always  imagined  that  every  misdeed  is  followed  by  a  midbr* 
tune,  ss  a  punishment,  not  of  nature,  but  of  the  supematanl 
power  of  tlie  fetiches  or  the  gods.  The  thinking  man,  on  Iht 
other  hand,  would  find  it  difficult  to  beoome  reconciled  to  sock 
a  demoniacal,  s|iectral  arrangement ;  he  will  regard  a  natard 
and  uniform  relation  between  reality  and  the  good  as  moi« 
appropriate.  Well,  such  a  relation  actually  exists  in  the 
world ;  that  which  the  moral  instinct  of  man  has  from  tkmt 
immemorial  designated  as  the  good  or  the  bad,  is  foand  to  be 
uniformly  conducive  to  preservation  and  happiness,  or,  coa> 
versely,  to  cause  destruction,  pain,  and  discord.  Besides,  il 
has  not  escaped  healthy  common-sense  that  God*s  jostaee 
does  not  assume  the  form  of  demoniacal  intervention:  Ht 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine. 

Is  the  relation  here  s|)oken  of  self-evident  ?  Is  the  pr> 
position  that  virtue  preserves  life,  that  vice  destroys  iu  • 
tautologous  proposition,  equivalent  to  the  statement  thst 
preservative  qualities  preserve  life,  and  dostructive  qualitir* 
destroy  it? — We  cannot  compel  any  one  to  meditate  u|-« 
these  matters.  Hut  I  tielieve  there  will  always  be  men  vb* 
will  {Minder  over  tbinpi  nion*  than  the  *'  philoiMiphy  of  n*alitT  " 
may  be  pleam^d  to  regard  an  ^ood.  Nav,  I  am  inclined  to  br- 
lieve  that  philoso|ihy  will,  in  the  courm*  of  it»  developa»rat« 
eonie  to  \iew  thiH  connectiiui  Ijetween  morality  and  life  sa  tbr 
iiuml  n*niurkahlc  ond  significant  fact  of  all«  from  which  all 
attemiitA  to  explain  the  css4*nce  of  reality  must  take  tlieir  Ic- 
pnninir.  Of  cotinu*,  it  will  never  lie  iMwsihIe  to  irive  a  maft- 
\t\vU'  tln'orctieul  <-\|il:inatii»n  of  the  world  with  tliis  oji  •>sr 
start intr-|»oint.  Wv  nnr  Hini|»ly  afforded  a  irlim|iM>  int«>  tbf 
nltimat4*  roniii'CtinnH  i»f  thinpi.  And  no  the  ultimate  n*lati«a 
to  realitv  uill  alu-a\H  rrniain  for  uh  a  lH*lief«  not  nn  intii:ti*tffi. 

I  rertainly  |iri/e  intellei-tiial  htinfMy  very  hiirlilv  :  hut  I 
cannot  ci>nvtnr«*  nivm-lf  tliat  it  mniiM'U  nic  to  nar  that  fo^th 
and  n.*Ii;;i«in  are  always  a  mintake  in  man,  either  u(  the  hcai 
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or  of  the  heart ;  that  he  is  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
see  things  as  they  are.  This  view  held  by  many  "  philoso- 
phers of  reality "  is,  however,  not  Gizycki's :  he  regards  re- 
ligion as  something  wholly  indifferent  and  accidental.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  believe  religion  belongs  to  the  normal  func- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  that  its  absence  always  indicates 
a  disturbance,  either  in  the  individual  life  or  in  the  life  of 
society. 


CHAPTER  IX 


TIIK  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL» 


1.  We  now  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  ft  problem  which 
likewise  borders  on  ethics  and  metaphysics :  the  problem  of 
free  will. 

Let  me  discriminate,  at  the  outset,  between  two  souses  of 
the  word :  we  mav  s|ieak  of  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  p^y^^^ 
Injiciil  or  in  a  metaphy9ical  sense.  The  former  memos  the 
ability  to  cause  decisions  and  acts  by  one*s  own  vill 
{/nrdom  of  rhotW) ;  the  latter  means  that  the  will  or  the 
|)articular  decisiuns  themselves  have  no  cause. 

In  |H>puI:ir  .H|H'«Tli,thr  tiTui  free  will  irtemiiloyeil  s^doly  in  t.V 
first  s^'UHo.     All  at:t  ia  calU.*d  frtM*  when  the  will  of  the  a^:*:;' 


•   |Ki»r  tin*  |i«*«-|ioI  .jjr  i»f  mllih:;.  MH»     \Viiti<lt, /'A j^ti  V-^iVA'  /'gj^4  •'.»-.«  j-*^;* 
W  .  \\  .X\I  .X\U  .  H..fTl.ii^  /•<..  V..,;v.  VII.  .  HaIUii..  /.-..%•    -r  » 
r.irt    I\'  .  Mrut  t'    /*'*.'.#;.«»■•.  rlia|»    XIII   ;  Jaii»«^.  /'•*•  A^-^y.  «  i*j|»   \X^I 

J*uil%      //in,;.,    A/  •!•/.   »'•!     II       Tart   V     .    I^iM.   /*r»r»,^.fif*     /*««rA.«.«;i     f  ita{«     \! 
\\\   I    .    .1   -.1.    /  U    K,  .hip.     \  II.    Ml     .    K  .I)*-     />r     /«A'*     M   •»     ir..r«      « 

h»    ••       I  /'•    "A-      •;•'     /*'  ^t  >tf  •  rt .  V .   —  IJm  1.1.  /fc»  /''I      •  -fiKt^rlr  f^-    'i^t««j    •    %      i 

I'ar*.  II  .  |.p.  .'h.  ::-n     >h!^'wi  k.    U'/A.*/.,  Hk    I.  . »  a|i    V   .   lUcmanti     W  •*■ 
/^'.'.    t    '«   II. /'A.     .»/    i.ir.A. />».  %..!    X  VII  ,  |.|..  ifiH-z^rj     \|\.   lS4-.^*« 

.1.*-"  •  •    /'•  /»  '  ■■,  ■  1    Y /v.  f  ■«  ft  if-^  ^'»ifi'.i»i  AVr  #u  ,  S«|4rni^irr    l»M.  »-• 
!i  •   T'.'    H     .fi/.'    .   •.    MirtKH  .1  I     ^f'l.is    f  /i'  '•!*  ••    «•»'•    II     IV^'i  III    t:     * 
l.U     tirr«i,     /'      .-   •H.n.t.    lU      I.  «hai>    III  :    Hk     II     <  hai<     I       •^••f  b*^     .' 

>    .. ..   »      i     /  ",.    •    pj.     .••.»-.'i4       M-lll«t' r<<r-^-    /»/     11'/ '«M  A, !«/.■*.;.     J    «     »■-     *- 

.  *  V  *'  «/#••  "I  ti..  .  .  /*  •'I'lm^nr  •/»  •'•","■  ^  /»»•■*  /*^i' .  !•'*<»  **  ^«  »*^  -* 
/f,  ••  ^»'  ./.  I  il  ..,.,1  tj',./  •>  *,  l>-AfiVr.  It  r^'n  //*  ;•  I ''  ./^-  '*i-i»i*  '^  V'  •  *- 
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is  its  immediate  cause ;  determined,  when  it  is  caused  by  an 
external  force,  that  is,  either  directly,  by  physical  compul- 
sion, or  indirectly,  by  threats,  misrepresentations,  etc.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  will  is  really  not  the  cause  of  the  decision ; 
but  here  there  is  a  wide  range  between  gentle  persuasion  and 
irresistible  compulsion,  and  therefore  a  corresponding  grad- 
ual transition  from  complete  freedom  to  complete  deter- 
minism. A  person  remains  in  a  room  because  his  business 
keeps  him  there,  or  because  he  feels  no  inclination  to  leave, 
or  because  he  has  been  promised  something  to  stay,  or  because 
he  will  be  punished  if  he  leaves,  or  because  a  sentry  is  posted 
at  the  door  who  will  shoot  him  if  he  goes  out,  or  because  the 
door  is  barred  and  he  himself  is  bound  hand  and  foot.  Here 
we  have  a  graduated  scale  from  perfect  freedom  to  absolute 
compulsion. 

That  there  is  psychological  freedom  has  never  been  doubted. 
But  whether  the  will  can  be  free  in  the  other  sense  is  a 
subject  of  endless  debate.  It  is  contended  by  the  defenders  of 
metaphysical  freedom  that  the  will  itself  is  not  determined  by 
causes,  but  is  the  final  uncaused  cause  of  its  decisions,  that 
it  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  world-process,  which  is 
subject  to  the  causal  law.  Here  again  there  are  two  possibil- 
ities. We  may,  first,  assume  that  the  will  of  a  man  is  an 
ageni ;  which  though  itself  uncaused  and  standing  outside  of 
the  causal  nexus,  nevertheless  acts  according  to  immanent 
law,  in  the  sense  that  its  effects  follow  from  its  nature.  So 
Schopenhauer :  ^  operari  sequitur  esse ;  but  the  esse^  the  will 
itself,  has  no  cause,  or  is,  so  to  say,  its  own  cause  (causa 
m).  Or,  secondly,  we  may  assume  that  the  particular  acts 
of  will  are  uncaused  as  such,  that  each  enters  the  world  as  an 
absolutely  new  element,  in  no  wise  determined  by  the  previous 
course  of  outer  and  inner  events.     On  the  latter  hypothesis, 

*  [Die  Freiheit  des  Willens.  See  R.  Penzig,  Arthur  Schopenhauer  und  die 
mensehliche  WiUemi/reiheitf  which  contains  also  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  free* 
wiU  question.  —  Tr.] 
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the  will  would  t)C«  if  wo  could  utill  speak  of  a  will  here,  ac 
absulutely  lawless  a*jen9} 

The  probletu  of  the  metaphysical  freedom  of  the  will  b 
still  re^rded  by  some  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  must  difficult 
prublcois  of  philoso|)hy.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  such.  It  is  a 
prt>blem  that  owes  its  oriiriu  to  certain  conditions*  and  vill 
disappear  with  these  conditions  :  it  belongs  to  philosophizing 
theology,  or  scholasticism. 

The  problrni  did  not  really  exist  for  (»reek  philoiuiplii : 
only  occasionally  was  it  touchetl  u|M>n:  man  was  im|iartiallr 
conceived  as  a  |>art  of  the  winkle  of  nature,  from  which  Ik 
sprang,  and  to  whose  universal  law  —  so  far  us  <*n«k  |ili.l- 
osophy  was  familiar  with  this  notion  —  he  remained  sulijii*t' 

The  philosophy  of  the  chun*h,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
grew  out  of  the  dogmas,  considered  it  u  problem  of  grrat 
diflicultv.* 

Two  things  are  settles! :  (to<l  created  man  by  an  act  of  h:* 

will,  hencr  man  must  have   been  gtMnl  oriirinally.     On   tli^ 

other  hand,  it  is  no  l«*ss  certain  that  niau«  as  we  know  h  m. 

is  by  nutun*  bail.     This  sr(*i>n(l   fart   i.n  tli«*  prt'*«i)p|Mi9>:t.   :.    * 

the  fundum«'iitai   ti«>«/tii:i  of  salvation,   whirh.  au^ain.  u^*  :::.'^ 

the  ni'r(*^sit\  of  th«*  rhiiroh.      Ihit  how  <iiil  i>vil  roiii*-    ;nt>>  *.\.' 

worM?    Thr»iiiL'b  <io«l,  th«*  ('n*ati»r  r    That  is  iiii|M»M:' .b*.    <;.•: 

is  L'«»«Mi  aiiil  alniiL^itv,  and  bi'in'i*  bis  works  a«»  surh  an-  i\*  *••- 

^a^llv  L''»«»*i.      IMl  tlit-n  nuint  liaM*  (*<iin<*  intii  tb«'   wur;-!  a?!** 

h«*  »T»'aft«i  it.      N'lt  fn»»i  th«*  out-^itb*,  f«»r  oiitsidf  of  ii..i  ..:. : 

till-    wiirlil   ib»'n-    is    notliin^:    Ih-iu'i*    tlinm^rb    thf    •r*  .i*   •'^ 

tlii-iiiH«-l\fH       \\\\\    b'tw   i-aii  a  rn-atiip'  lNM'i»mi*  «itb<-r  than  .: 

is,  otlii'i-  fbiii  th«   tVi'ator  nia<i<-   it':     tli-p*  the  nietai-lj^ »  r. 

fr'i<i'iiii    «'!    tbi*   \i  11   pr«  w«-iil««   .tnilf  :ih  a  !««iIutiM|i.      !••»!   h-» 

•'!\>  II  in. Ill   1   fi'-i*  v^ill  in  ofiitT  lliat  bi*  iiiav  of  \v%  nwn  ar-  :: 

•i»«*;'it-  ill  f  i\«»r  lit  tbf  u'«h1  ,    ■Aitjinut  fn-i*  tliiiri'  then*   r*:.    • 

;    ^.  M  If   . »    .  i»r  w.ir .  /♦     •  /;■  '     .r...  1**4       :« 

•    »•<.   \«..-  •:■    \        I  '.'!•»  /*•■    '   It    I  111  -    In 
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mo  morality.  But  freedom  is^  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  cap- 
acity to  turn  to  either  side.  Now  man  made  use  of  his  free- 
dom by  deciding  in  favor  of  the  evil:  Adam  sinned  by  his 
disobedience,  and  with  him  fell  the  entire  race.  Hence  evil 
came  into  the  world,  not  through  God,  but  through  man, 
although  with  God's  sanction. 

Whether  this  solution  removes  the  difficulty  need  not  be 
decided  here.  The  question  might  be  asked :  Can  a  creator 
really  give  such  freedom  to  a  creature,  that  is,  the  capacity  to 
will  or  to  do  anything  with  absolute  independence  ?  Will  not 
every  act  and  every  decision  follow  necessarily  from  the 
nature  of  the  creature?  And  then  is  not  the  cause  of  its 
nature  also  the  cause  of  all  its  actions?  But  if  the  reply 
should  be  given  that  the  decision  does  not  follow  as  a  con- 
sequence from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  then  indeed  we 
have  absolute  fatalism. —  Besides,  purely  theological  objections 
may  still  be  urged  against  such  a  solution,  for  example,  ob- 
jections based  upon  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  God, 
or  upon  the  necessity  of  God's  grace  and  man's  natural  in- 
capacity for  good.  Calvin  and  Luther  deny  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  former  in  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  whose 
logical  consistency  we  are  forced  to  admit,  the  latter  in  his 
teaching  of  the  incapacity  or  "  unf  reedom  "  of  the  natural  man 
to  choose  the  good.  The  entire  subject  is,  therefore,  in  the 
words  of  Ovid,  instabilis  tellua^  inabilis  unda. 

Modern  philosophy,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  new 
natural  sciences,  has  not,  it  is  true,  solved  the  problem; 
it  has  simply  dropped  it.  The  conception  of  the  unity 
and  uniformity  of  nature  is  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  the  modern  era,  one  that  took  root  immediately 
after  it  was  first  enunciated  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  our  interpretation  of  psychical 
processes  has  also  been  gradually  determined  by  this  concep- 
tion as  the  regulative  principle.  Hobbes  regards  the  mental 
processes  themselves  as  motion ;  hence  metaphysical  freedom 
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of  the  will  is  as  impossible  as  the  creation  of  motion  or 
matter  out  of  nothing.    On  the  other  hand,  freedom  in  the 
psychological  sense  is  a  self-evident  fact.    He  sums  up  his 
▼iew  in  an  epigrammatic  formula,  which  may  indeed  be  termed 
the  last  word  in  this  controversy :  Libertas  non  eM  rolemJu 
Med  quae  volumu9  faciendi ;  we  have  the  will  to  act,  and  this 
we  call  freedom,  but  not  the  will  to  will.    Spiuosa,  whose 
system  leaves  absolutely  no  room  for  isolated  ur  czemfiC  ele- 
ments of  reality,  speaks  of  the  soul  as  a  spiritual  automatoa 
{autofHat(m  BpirituaW),     Leibniz  and  Wolff  vainly  endeavor 
to  purge  themselves  of  the  charge  of  determinism  by  distin- 
guishing between  physical  and  mathematical  necessity.    Rani 
and  Schu|»enhauer,  to  be  sure,  speak  of  an  ^*  intelligible  **  free- 
dom ;  but  in  the  empirical  world,  which  all  human  beings  call 
the  real  world,  the  law  of  causality  rulcH.     The  <»cGurreiiCfS 
of  the  psychical  world  take  place  acconling  to  tlic  natiirml 
laws  governing  it,  with   the  same  necessity  as  those  in  tbe 
physical  world.^     It  is  merely  accich^ntal,  that  is«  owing  to 
their  great  comftlexity,  that   thoy   cannot   lie  calculated  or 
foH'toM,  wliiclu  liowcvor,  likewise  h*A*U  tru<»  i»f  niniiy   pr^- 
ct'srti'M  ill  the  |»liysiral  wurM  ;  for  cxaiiipl**.  nf  in«*t«M»nil'^r'"^ 
an<i  |ihynioliii:ii*;il  ocurn-n*'*'!*.     Thrnptifally,  notliiiiir  i^tani* 
in  thr  wjiy ;  a  jM-rffrt  intillrct,  capaMi*  of  takiiiir  iiitii  acc-un: 
ull  the  iircoHsarv  fa<*ts,  wmilii  un<i(*rst:iii<l  tlit*  artn  •>(  a  man  i> 
jMTftM^tly  as  till'  iiinvi'iiHMits  of  tlir  |i|aii«'ts.     Tlio  physi«i!»i:  *•* 
of  our  tiiiios  art'  >till  fiirtli«*r  intlurnriMi  in  tlhir  ai-*"i'pTano»'    : 
til*'  ^aIl^al  <l''|t«*ii«|i*iio'  <if  all  in«*iit:il  ppmtsm'h.  \t\   th«^  pn  m.\- 
iiiL'  vjt'W  that   thf»  p«*\i"liiral  profi-s-rs  must   1h.»  ronr.  .\..!  i« 
••oiii'i»rii'.t.'iiit  p)i«*n<Mi)oiia  i»f  pliysiol«»L':<*al  pr«MN'ss«-s  in  th*-  '  ■"■.  t? 
aii'l  MiT\oiis  H\  *t.  III.     If  ii.»\i-  til**  law  «»f  rjiusalitv  in  :ih*'ilii'-  » 
v:il:tl   ft»r  tli**  latf*  r  as  p)i\Hir:il  priM'i-H*(i>s,  it  inii^t   al**  !■*  »>- 
Miiiic'l  t<i  ainlv  to  t!?t'  r-iirirorniT:mt  im-ntal  briK'^'i^^i-v      If  "K* 
proTMt*«;t :   11   i«.   tr';-    that    Mr-jaiii«'  )••»].•  s  wliifh  ar**   3*«*'lu!'!» 
itlt  iitiiMl  u.l!  rt-i'^n^l  to  th«*  Haiiii'  stiinnll  in  rxaft!*  the 
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manner,  then  the  proposition  also  holds  that  soals  exactly 
alike  in  nature  and  character,  inclinations  and  moods,  expe- 
riences and  ideas,  will  respond  to  the  same  stimuli  in  the 
same  way.  And  similarly :  If  the  law  of  causality  applies  to 
transmission  of  bodily  characteristics,  it  will  apply  no  less  to 
the  psychical  predispositions  which  depend  upon  the  former. 

2.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  these  ultimate  specula- 
tions, the  facts  will  hardly  allow  us  to  doubt  the  causal 
determination  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  will,  and 
hence  of  action.  Indeed,  no  one  really  doubts  it,  no  one 
believes  that  the  human  will  is  an  ens  a  «e,  or  that,  a  certain 
nature  and  certain  conditions  being  given,  a  certain  stimulus 
will  sometimes  produce  one  act,  and  sometimes  another. 

Let  me  indicate  the  facts,  which  force  themselves  upon  our 
attention. 

How  does  a  man,  a  human  will,  come  into  the  world  ?  So 
far  as  we  know,  his  life  begins  in  time.  Is  the  beginning 
without  cause,  or  is  it  the  result  of  his  own  choice  ?  Hardly ; 
man,  like  the  animal,  is  conceived  and  produced  by  parents ; 
he  resembles  them  in  body  and  in  soul,  he  inherits  their  temper- 
ament, their  desires,  their  sensuous-intellectual  powers,  as  well 
as  their  bodily  characteristics.  He  receives  all  the  physical- 
spiritual  qualities  of  the  people  from  whom  he  descends,  as 
his  natural  endowment.  His  sex,  too,  which  exercises  such 
a  potent  influence  upon  his  entire  life,  is  determined,  by  what 
causes  we  do  not  know,  yet  no  one  will  claim  that  it  is  the 
result  of  his  own  choice.  Hence  nothing  in  the  origin  of  man 
indicates  that  he  constitutes  an  exempt  territory,  an  enclave 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  which  is  not  subject  to  her  laws. 

These  predispositions  or  tendencies  are  then  developed 
under  the  determining  influences  of  environment,  of  natural 
and,  above  all,  human  environment.  The  child  is  educated 
by  the  family  in  the  form  of  life  peculiar  to  his  people.  He 
acquires  their  language,  and  with  the  language  a  more  or  less 
complete  system  of  concepts  and  judgments.     He  is  educated 
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into  the  customs  and  habits  of  his  nation,  by  which  the  actionf 
and  judgments  of  most  persons  are  governed  during  thi-ir 
entire  lives.  He  is  sent  to  school,  and  here  obtains  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  age ;  he  is  taken  into  the  church,  whorv 
he  receives  furtlier  training,  which,  |>OHitiveIy  or  uegatirelj, 
exercises  a  permanent  influence  uptm  bis  inner  life,  lie  is 
finally  dismissed  from  the  home  and  the  school,  but  only  to 
be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  new  educative  force, — 
society.  The  individual  is  also  born  into  society;  there  is, 
aH  a  rub*,  little  room  for  choice ;  he  tK*longs  to  a  cc*rtain  cIsm 
bv  descent  and,  as  a  rule,  for  life.  S>cietv  ineessuntlv  work* 
u|N>n  bini ;  it  tells  him  in  words  and  in  deeds  what  is  ridii 
and  what  is  wrong,  what  is  pro|KT  and  impro|icr,  what  is  at- 
tractive and  repulsive.  It  assigns  to  him  his  tasks  accurdtiif 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demantl.  Kach  man  receives  hu 
inst ructions  from  his  times.  The  builder  d(M*s  not  build  a* 
he  chooses,  but  as  the  age  chooses:  in  the  fourteenth  crn- 
tury,  in  the  (lothic  style;  in  the  sixteenth.  Renaissance ;  in 
till?  eigbtei*ntb,  Roco(*o.  Nor  «I<n*h  tb«*  srbolar  ch<MM«*  h:» 
Mciriititir  taHk«  bis  airi'  Holccts  it  for  biiii:  in  tb«'  fourt<f!.:\ 
<'eiituri«  a  loLnral  tiis4|uiHitioii  tin  hubhtanrr  and  aocitb-nt  .  :l 
tbi*  sixt«*«'iitb,  Latin  viTsrM,  niudi'Ilrd  aftiT  Viriril ;  in  tr* 
4M;.'btrriitb,  a  iiiatbrinatical-phyHioal  inv«*Hti,:ati«»n,  «>r  atrtit- 
iH«'  'Ml  tlu'  baniifulncss  nf  MqM'rHtitiiin.  In  oiirdavH  h<*  mik-9 
an  hi^tiirical  c.xaininatiuii  of  a  Ii»ht  <tri'rk  writrr  or  tUz^  u;- 
pii'liiHtoric   ruins. 

TInTt*  smiiH  to  U*  iio  broak  in  the  rliain  iiatiim  an«l  i^T'. 
panntH  aipj  t*'ar|iiT««,  •'iiviroiinitiit  and  ^«MMi-ty,  d«'trnu  s< 
tlif  [•rt'«l.«»|M)!*if  jiiii  :iiiil  ilrxi-lojinit'iit.  rank  an*!  l:ft*-prob!«  ni«.  *■ 
«-acli  .ipi:^  i'itial  liiiiiiau  U-iii'j.  Ilt>  is  tbf  protiurt  of  tbf  ' 
liM-T.\'  i»Ml;  from  wliirh  b«'  spriiiL'-  Jiih!  as  tb^*  twi;:  ■  :.  i 
tri»-  il"  -  I. lit  MWi-  it-^  fipfiu  Mini  fiinctiMii  t«i  itn  « ill.  bul  T*^  '•- 
uIm'I-    t'»\\  on  uliirb  it  -jrow  ■*,  f«<i  .i  man  litM^s  n-'l   i  a:»!   it    ' 

m 

t.-  |j  Til-  If,  as  it  Urn-,  .iikI  ii^'t*  rm;n«'  l>is  f«»rni  aii'i  l-t  :i.     '. 
'i,\    tif-   •I't.^iiih   nt    hm  \\  II.      Ill-    1  iiiiji-it  into  tbo   W'irl'l    ^:.« 
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acts  in  the  world  as  the  member  of  a  collective  body.  And 
as  a  part  of  this  people  his  life  forms  a  part  of  the  total 
historical  life  of  humanity,  and,  finally,  of  universal  nature. 

But,  it  is  said,  self-consciousness  knows  nothing  of  such  ne- 
cessity. Every  one  has  an  immediate  feeling  of  certainty  that 
he  is  not  moulded  into  what  he  is  from  without,  that  every- 
thing would  have  happened  otherwise  if  he  had  willed  other- 
wise.^ And  he  is  likewise  absolutely  sure  that  the  future 
shaping  of  his  life  depends  upon  his  will :  I  could  give  up  my 
business  right  now  and  start  another  one ;  I  could  emigrate 
to  St.  Petersburg  or  to  London  or  to  America,  —  all  this  lies 
wholly  in  my  power ;  and  such  a  course  would  evidently  com- 
pletely change  my  life.  I  could  also,  and  perhaps  ought  to, 
says  self-consciousness,  alter  my  mode  of  life,  my  behavior 
to  others,  my  character.     la  all  this  an  illusion  ? 

Certainly  not.  Self-consciousness  does  not  deceive  us.  But 
what  does  it  say  ?  Surely  this,  that  to  the  influences  which 
have  determined  and  will  continue  to  determine  my  life  and 
character,  must  be  added  my  wishes  and  inclinations,  my  con- 
victions and  resolutions,  and  particularly  these.  It  tells  me 
that  I  am  not  moved  from  without  like  a  cogwheel  in  a 
machine,  but  through  the  mediation  of  an  inner  element 
which  I  call  my  will.  The  organic  differs  from  the  inorganic 
in  that  the  former  is  not  determined  by  external,  mechanical 
effects,  but  by  the  action  of  an  inner  principle :  a  statue  is 
fashioned  by  chiselling  or  moulding,  an  organism  may  be  de- 
stroyed, but  it  cannot  be  formed,  by  mechanical  influences. 
Similarly,  man  is  not  moulded  mechanically  by  things  and 
men,  but  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  man  is  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  an  inner  principle  upon  extraneous  influences, 
by  which  process  his  nature  is  gradually  developed.     That  is 

^  [Sidgwick,  Methods,  p.  67  :  '*  I  hold,  therefore,  that  against  the  formidable 
array  of  cnmnlatiTe  evidence  offered  for  Determinism,  there  is  bat  one  argument 
of  real  force :  the  immediate  affirmation  of  consciousness  in  the  moment  of 
deliberate  action."  —  Tr.] 
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that  ibt  p^nicoUr  proceaaes  mrae  ^vrcfacnt  ouae.  that  at  a  "^ 
momeT*!  of  life  anj  occarrence  vhaterer  can  take  pboe.  nttei 
r^:^nlle»<i  of  all  preceding  ones ;  this  vooid.  if  it  reaUj  bi 
pen^.  be  e<|aiTaIent  to  the  complete  resoliitxon  of  life  mil 
nenen  of  disconnected  and  irrational  accidents.     Nor  doa 
»ay  that  tfai£  inner  principle,  the  character,  the  ego.  or  vl 
erer  we  mar  choose  to  call  it.  is  itaelf  afasolntelr  nncav 
that  it  enters  the  world  as  an  absolatelT  isolated  element, 
no  sense  does  it  contradict  the  riew  that  the  ego,  lika 
organized  bodv,  is  the  product  of  evolotion ;  that  it  av 
entire  nature  originallv  sprang  from  something  else ;  ft 
is  exceedingly  plastic  daring  the  earlier  period  of  its  d0f 
ment,  but  gradually  becomes  more  capable  of  resistanee 
acquires  the  ability  to  change  its  relations  to  its  siiir       '( 
iugs,  and  thus  indirectly  its  own  form,  through  ite 
decisions.^ 

3.  But  in  that  case  what  becomes  of  re^pon^ihiUty? 
each  man  is  ultimatelv  what  God  or  Nature  made  hi 
God  or  Nature  is  to  blame  if  he  does  not  turn  out  we 
hiiriself  cannot  help  it ;  if  he  did  not  choose  his  origins, 
(lowmonts,  nor  liis  character,  nor  his  parents,  nor  his  society, 
he  could  not,  being  what  he  was  under  those  particular  con- 

^  Oiif;  of  tlK-  n.'JiJ'onH  why  it  is  so  hard  to  liring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
(ietfriiiiiiiMin  and  indet*Tiniuii»m  is  alK>ve  all  a  false  conception  of  the  natmn  tf 
rauHa/iti/.  It  i.s  cuHtomary  to  conceive  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
jw:cordin^  to  tlio  notion  of  incidianical  impact,  and  hence  to  regard  necessitii<^ 
rnm/niUion  as  an  fsscntial  element  in  it,  a  view  which  makes  it  impossihle  to 
ajjply  the  caus.il  notion  to  the  processes  of  psychical  life.  A  more  penetraiiBj: 
analysis  of  the  relation,  .'is  we  find  it  in  thinkers  like  Leibniz,  Hume,  and  Lotze, 
shows  tliat.  hotli  cr)ni))uIsion  and  necessity  are  out  of  the  question:  the  causal 
law  says  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  concomitance  of  all  elements,  Leibniz's  cu«- 
comitanrr  milrersellr,  not  that  each  element  is  coerced  or  com]>elIed  by  ereij 
other  element.  From  this  standjxnnt,  causality  is  compatible  with  teU^ologr;  the 
universal  concomitance  ]>oints  to  an  original  unity  of  plurality,  at  first  in  »!«dI> 
stance,  and  ultimately  in  a  uniHed  reason.  I  can  merely  suggest  these  thoughts 
here.  TIh^  n-adiT  will  find  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  them  in  mv  Tntrcdac 
turn  to  Pftiloitoftfii/^  j>p.  2\2  ff.     |Kng.  translation,  pp.  218  ff.  —  Tb.] 
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ditions,  have  helped  becoming  what  he  now  is.    How  can  we 
une  him,  how  can  we  punish  him  for  something  which  he 
.lly  did  not  do,  but  suffered  ? 

Ve  reply :  There  is  some  ground  for  the  first  part  of  this 

elusion,  but  none  for  the  second.    It  is  true,  God  or 

ure  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  for  their  creations, 

ey  cannot  deny  their  authorship.     We  should  despise 

1^  lily  as  bad  and  worthless  that  had  produced  nothing 

L  3generate  individuals  for  a  number  of  generations ;  we 

L  hate  and  detest  a  nation  that  brought  forth  nothing 

fL  lulftive  and  base  characters.     If  the  world  produced 

:  but  ugly  and  deformed  creatures,  we  should   un- 

ly  say  it  was  worth  nothing,  and  if  we  assumed  the 

d  of  a  Cause,  we  should  feel  as  little  admiration 

as  for  His  work.     If  a  good  and  beautiful  human 

credit  to  God,  a  worthless  and  disgraceful  life  is 

to  His  discredit.    It  is  utterly  incomprehensible 

conclusion  can  be  drawn  without  the  other.     We 

tify  God  for  the  evil  in  the  world  by  saying  that 

h  will  is  its  absolute  and  ultimate  cause,  but  only 

«e  manner  indicated  above,^   that  is,  by  showing  that 

<svil,  even  though  it  remains  evil,  is  in  a  certain  measure 

necessary  to  the  good,  because  the  latter  cannot  exist  and 

manifest  itself  without  the  former.  .^ 

Hence,  to  refer  evil  to  causes  means  to  shift  the  resp 
sibility  upon  these  causes.  But,  it  must  be  added,  thi^^  ^f 
not  alter  our  feelings,  our  judgment,  and  our  attitude  J-actical 
the  worthless  and  evil  individual  To  be  sure,  vf^-^^  alone 
say,  nothing  good  can  come  from  such  a  source  ^f  resoon- 
would  not  mean  that  the  product,  base  thougk  ^^  inouire 
was  pure  and  guiltless,  and  that  we  should  ti^  hereditv  and 
Our  judgment  of  the  worth  of  a  person  depr  absolute  act  of 
he  is,  not  upon  how  he  became  so,  and  ourg  ^  constantlv 
him  depends  on  the  same  thing.    "  Every  tij   freedom,  or  by 

1  Pp.  325  H.  statistics,  become: 
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not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cait  into  the  liro  * 
Wo  know  verj  well  that  it  cannot  help  ita  badneaa,  that  it  ba» 
not  choaen  ita  own  exiatenoe  and  nature,  hot  that  doaa  not  pre- 
vent ua  from  aajring :  ^  Cut  it  down,  why  eambereth  it  the 
ground  ?  '*  So,  too,  we  kill  a  f erocioua  and  dangeroua  di 
tic  animal  without  anppoaing  that  it  haa  voluntarilj 
ita  evil  nature;  ita  nature  ia  evil,  and  that  aettlea  it.  Om 
thing  alone  could  induce  ua  to  modify  our  behavior.  Should 
we  become  convinoed  that  the  diapleaaing  quality  waa  doa  net 
ao  much  to  an  original  endowment  aa  to  unfavorable  comIi* 
tiona  of  development,  ahould  we  find,  for  ezanqile,  that  the 
tree  waa  planted  in  poor  aoil,  that  the  animal  waa  ia  Che 
handa  of  brutal  men,  then  we  ahould  deliberate  and  perhafa 
attempt  to  remove  the  unfavorable  influencea,  and  remedy  the 
defect  by  changing  the  external  conditiona  of  life.  In  caae, 
however,  the  original  endowment  itaelf  ia  bad,  oar  repudia- 
tion of  the  form  ia  final. 

We  aaaume  practically  the  aame  attitude  towarda  hunaa 

beings.    It  is  no  excuse  for  a  worthless  and  dcfrenerate  fellov 

to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  a  family  that  bat 

boon  profligate  for  generations.     Nay,  this  will  hardly  justiff 

him  ill  his  own  eves.     If  a  man  should  sav  to  himself :  1  aa 

by  nature,  by  descent,  a  wicked   knavf\  endowed   with  all 

*n(ls  of  iierverse  instinctJi  and  moral  def<H:tii«  it  would  auC 

dri^.^r  the  fact  that  he  possesses  the  f«-4*linpi  which  go  with 

rfiiu<j/ii  rjnens  and  degeneracy.     It  wouIti«  liowcwr,  excuse  him 

^^^     ;„..^  >wn  «*yeH  and  before  othcm,  if  he  could  say:  I  aa 

■tliiv  iiif'  •A-ally  A  bad  man,  I  really  aIo  not  belouft  to  the  set  ia 

ajimi«>i*«>f  u.   jjjj^i  jjj^,     J  ^^^,^  jjjy  downfall  to  certain  cimue- 

Mii>««  flat  N» 

U«  •aittiiat  ti/  coiinMs  I  am  not  altntrr^ther  free  fmm  blame— 
rowfim"  *"*"'''*^huniun  lieiuL',  my  will  in  not  absolutely  pruJ 

«4hrr  rli'iiifiit      Kn    .  .  ^    i  .  *         •  i        ^ 

_  .  ,  _...ion;  I  wii*  i>vi'rtaK«*n  hv  want,  witluMil  »« 
Manrtk.  Mi'i  aiiimai«l«  ;  I  liavo  l»e<*n  treat<M|  oiitni(rcH>UAlv  br  mra. 
krr*    TiH.fr.,i.r«in^,^j„|,^jj^.  ^i,|,.,„t   knowinif  it.     In   cmM*  wr 

feeliniTS  cbanp?,  angiT  givi-e   way  to  pit;. 
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we  endeavor  to  bring  the  unfortunate  individual  into  more 
favorable  surroundings,  so  that  his  better  nature  may  find 
an  opportunity  to  assert  itself. 

Hence,  we  find  here  a  double  responsibility :  First,  we  hold 
the  individual  himself  accountable ;  then  the  collective  bodies 
which  moulded  him,  his  family,  his  social  class,  his  nation, 
humanity  at  large ;  and'  finally  the  All-Real  itself.  This  is 
what  actually  happens  everywhere:  we  invariably  judge  of 
the  value  of  collective  bodies  by  the  goodness  and  badness  of 
the  individuals  belonging  to  them.  But  this  does  not  make 
unnecessary  our  evaluation  of  the  individual ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  remains  the  essential  precondition  of  the  wider 
judgment.  The  individual  is  the  point  from  which  our  feel- 
ing and  judgment  extends  to  the  whole,  of  which  he  forms> 
a  part. 

I  have  always  wondered  why  in  our  anxiety  to  save  respon- 
sibility we  invariably  think  of  accountability  for  evil.  Why 
are  we  not  equally  concerned  about  the  responsibility  for 
good  ?  Is  it  because  we  plainly  recognize  that  our  judgments, 
of  value  are  independent  of  the  question  of  origin  in  the 
latter  case  ?  We  do  not  allow  our  enjoyment  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good  to  be  the  least  disturbed  by  the  knowledge 
of  how  they  became  what  they  are.  Or  is  it  because  the  im- 
pulse to  reward  is  not  so  strong  in  us  as  the  impulse  to 
revenge  ourselves  and  to  pimish  ? 

What  is  true  of  moral  accountability  is  likewise  true  of 
legal  responsibility,  which  rests  upon  the  former.  Practical 
jurisprudence  has  never  doubted  that  freedom  of  choice  alone,, 
and  not  metaphysical  freedom,  decides  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility. It  has  never  been  considered  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  criminal  owed  his  evil  tendencies  to  heredity  and 
education,  or  whether  he  created  them  by  an  absolute  act  of 
the  will.  Only  occasionally  have  theorists,  by  constantly 
brooding  over  tlie  problem  of  metaphysical  freedom,  or  by 
gazing  blankly  at  the  figures  furnished  by  statistics,  become: 
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entangled  in  all  kinds  of  cnriona  perplexities  and  doubto :  as 
to  whether  societj  has  the  right  to  punish«  or  whether  it 
is  not  itself  the  guilty  and  responsible  partj.  The  saai 
relative  number  of  crimes,  it  is  held,  recur  annnmllj  with 
the  regularity  of  natural  events, — perjurj,  nuirder,  aai 
erimes  against  morals ;  a  kind  of  neoessity  seems  to  prevail, 
particular  criminals  being  selected  as  the  viotims  to  oompldi 
the  criminal  budget  of  society.* 

We  may  reply  to  this :  It  is  quite  true ;  society  is  gui% 
and  therefore  liable  to  punishment,  it  produces  individuls 
with  criminal  tendencies,  it  also  creates  temptation  aai 
opportunities  for  crime.  But  is  society  not  punished! 
Is  not,  in  the  first  place,  the  crime  itself  a  punishment  whkh 
it  suffers  ?  The  person  against  whom  the  offenoe  is  eo»- 
mitted  is  aa  much  a  part  of  society  as  the  criminal.  And  the 
feeling  of  fear  and  insecurity  caused  by  the  crime  is  a  further 
punishment.  And  the  punishment  itself,  which  is  inflidsd 
upon  the  criminaU  is  an  additional  punishment:  when  he 
suffers,  a  member  of  society  suffers,  Uie  member  namelr. 
throufrh  whom  it  has  siuiied.  And  finally,  iMMMCty  as  a  whoir 
suffers  the  punishment  which  it  inflicts ;  fur  is  it  not  a  |iud* 
ishineut  for  a  nation  to  watch,  to  supiMjrt,  to  clothe,  and  tu 
employ  many  tiioiisands  in  |>enitentiariea  and  prisons  st 
enonuotm  expense 't  Ou^ht  society  to  be  punished  in  other 
wuvrt?  Shall  all  the  others,  with  the  sole  exception  of  tbr 
criminal  as  the  only  iiino<*ent  fmrty,  lie  punislied  ?  Or  vbit 
do  them*  wonderful  [leoplc  mean  ? 

\Vr  hIhiuM  further  liuvc  to  add  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  collective  life  punishment  in  t(»  U»  conmdered  as  a  nrmrdy 
a&^aiust  certain  ills  of  Mociety,  a  |iainful  remedy  which 
prcscrilieH  in  onlcr  to  rid  itHelf  of  these*  ills^tliat  iA.thecrii 
The  remedy  is,  naturally,  applied  t4i  the  seat  of  tlic  dii 
that  is,  to  the  criminal;  and  lirn*  wc  eX|i4*ot  to  {iroduce  the 


im;  —  Th) 
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immediate  effects.  The  criminal,  let  us  say,  is  imprisoned. 
This  teaches  him  that  his  conduct  is  not  appropriate,  even 
for  him.  He  cannot  wish  to  relinquish  his  privilege  to  live 
in  and  with  society ;  the  punishment  reminds  him  that  this 
is  possible  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  that,  in  case 
he  does  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  he  is  hopelessly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stronger.  At  the  same  time  labor  shows  him 
the  way  to  a  peaceful  and  profitable  life.  So  the  penitentiary 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  hospital  for  the  morally  insane,  in  which,  as 
in  other  hospitals,  there  are  both  curables  and  incurables. 
Society  likewise  protects  itself  against  infection  by  isolating 
and  deterring  its  offenders,  or  at  least  attempts  it,  for  it  is 
not  wholly  successful.  Capital  punishment  is  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light :  it  is  the  last  means  of  curing  the  criminal 
of  his  wicked  will ;  what  good  would  it  do  him  to  prolong  his 
life  and  enable  him  to  increase  his  guilt  ?  And  at  the  same 
time  society  protects  itself  against  further  disturbances,  which 
are  bound  to  spread  from  a  hopelessly  incurable  member. 

This  fact  has,  as  we  said  before,  never  been  doubted  in  the 
practical  world.  Accountability  and  legal  responsibility 
merely  presuppose  freedom  in  the  psychological  sense. 
When  the  will  of  a  man  is  expressed  in  his  act,  it  is  his  act, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  it.  The  question  whether  this  will 
itself  was  fashioned  into  what  it  is  by  causes  outside  of  it,  is 
never  broached  by  the  judge.  When,  however,  an  act  does 
not  express  the  real  will  of  the  agent  there  is  no  responsibility. 
Insanity  makes  volition  in  the  real  human  sense,  choice  as  a 
result  of  rational  deliberation,  impossible.  Violent  passion 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  a  certain  measure, 
have  the  same  effect,  in  which  case  the  real  will  of  the  entire 
man  does  not  express  itself.  Therefore,  deeds  done  in  the 
heat  of  passion  and  without  reflection  are  excused  before  the 
law ;  not  entirely,  it  is  true,  for  the  inability  to  control  one's 
temper  is  a  defect  of  the  will,  for  which  punishment  is  im- 
posed as  an  effective  remedy.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

30 
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act  is  accidental  or  unaroidable,  the  agent  b  wholly  •» 
ated ;  there  U  no  need  of  a  remedy  when  ttie  will  has 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  deed. 

Some  one,  however,  disturbed  by  such  psycho-physical 
olations,  might  argue  as  follows :  Well,  after  all,  the 
remarks  apply  to  insanity.  If  we  regard  and  treat  thb  as  s 
brain-disease,  why  not  do  the  same  with  other  almiwri 
states  ?  The  criminal  impulse  of  the  thief  or  incendimry 
bo  explained  scientifically,  as  an  inherited  or  acquired 
position  of  the  brain,  and  hence  the  person  thus  alHIctad 
be  treated  as  diseased.  Our  answer  would  be:  We  can  ca^ 
tainly  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way ;  the  impulse  to  eoaail 
arson  is  an  abnormal  tendency  of  the  brain,  likewise  te  i» 
pulse  to  steal;  and  of  course,  the  impulse  of  the  boy  whs 
wantonly  destroys  his  playthings,  or  of  the  little  girl  whs 
annoys  bor  parents  and  teachers  by  her  careleasoeas  ani 
fickleness,  all  these,  too,  are  to  be  regarded  as  abnonaal  or 
diseased  predispositions  of  the  brain.  But,  now  dmw  ^  eoa- 
elusions.  Wo  attempt  to  cure  diseases  with  the  remedies 
which  ex|M*rienco  liiis  found  to  bo  cflicticious.  If  the  physicus 
can  hi*ul  th<?  iiinnnc  by  dietaries  and  Mhowor*liaths  and  mrdh 
cineii,  vcrv  well ;  and  if  he  can  alwi  cure  those  atllirted  with  tbt 

m 

im|»uliM*  to  ct»minit  arnon  with  the  Manic  or  similar  rvmedics, 
very  well ;  we  Hhull  lie  f^Iod  to  phice  such  persons  under  h:« 
care,  as  well  om  the  had  b<iy  whose  pranks  annoy  us.  But  :s 
case  his  remedies  prove  unsuccessful  h«Te,  let  him  not  biadrr 
us  from  trying  other  cun*s,  eH|H»cinIly  sueh  as  liare  stood  tbe 
test  of  ex|ierience ;  for  example,  for  liad  Iniys  a  natural  r^Wftij 
that  arrows  on  the  hedi^es.  And  in  «*ase  be  cannot  reach  the 
ini|iuls<*  to  Ht«*al  nr  the  iiiipulMe  to  destn»y«  by  the  remedies  of 
th«*  a|H)tht*cary,  h't  him  ailt»w  iih  in  th«*  nieancime  to  contxasf 
thr  UHc  i»f  an  old  n-iip-ilv  uhicii,  thouifli  not  aliSiihitrlv  sarr« 
has  ueverthfli'SH  iii«>t  uitli  a  ciTtain  (h*i;n*e  of  suri'^^ss  as  ss 
antidote  apiinsl  hiirii  impulmrs ;  that  is,  the  prisitn  and  thf 
|ienitentiar}'.     So  siH»n  as  he  discovers  a  tnntv  rcrtsan.  sine 
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pier,  less  roundaboat  and  expensive  specific,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  dispense  with  these  disagreeable  and  inadequate  cures  of 
ours.  —  But  why  do  you  not  treat  the  maniac  in  the  same  way, 
why  do  you  not  bring  him  before  court,  and  sentence  him  to 
jail  when  he  commits  a  crime  ?  —  We  should  certainly  do  so 
if  we  believed  that  the  treatment  employed  by  judges  and 
prison*guards  would  produce  better  results  in  his  case  than 
that  applied  to  him  and  others  similarly  afSicted,  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  to  subject  him  to  the  process  of  the  criminal  law  would 
make  no  impression  upon  him,  would  have  no  such  influence 
upon  his  future  behavior  as  the  rod  has  upon  the  boy,  or  the 
penitentiary  has  —  at  least  occasionally  —  upon  the  thief  and 
his  possible  successors.  Besides,  we  certainly  do  place  the 
insane  person  under  restraint  when  he  becomes  dangerous  to 
himself  or  to  others,  and  protect  ourselves  against  him,  so  far 
as  we  can,  as  much  as  against  the  thief. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  very  strange  procedure,  first  to  explain 
criminal  impulses  as  diseases,  and  then  to  conclude  from  this 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  against  them.  Against  diseases 
we  employ  all  remedies  that  help,  even  though  they  burn  and 
smart. 

4.  Then  is  there  no  such  thing  as  free  will  ? 

Lest  any  one  may  draw  this  conclusion  from  my  argu- 
ments, I  add  the  following : 

The  expression  freedom  of  the  will  signifies  in  popular 
speech  a  real^  positive  property  of  human  nature.  Animals, 
too,  have  wills,  but  we  do  not  attribute  free  will  to  them. 
Wherein  does  the  difference  consist  ? 

Animals  are  moved  to  action  by  momentary  impulses 
and  perceptions.  An  animal  observes  its  prey,  hears  the 
approach  of  the  foe;  the  percepts  immediately  produce  ap- 
propriate movements  of  pursuit  or  flight.  Deliberation,  hesi- 
tation, and  choice  exist  only  in  rudimentary  form  among  the 
most  highly  developed  animals. 
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Now  such  processes  arc  characteristic  of  man.  He  deter- 
mines bis  conduct  bv  resolutions.  Itesolutions  arc  the  rcauli 
of  (ieIit)cration ;  in  deliberation  several  ix>ssiblc  couTMa  U 
action  or  modes  of  behavior  are  compared  with  the  ultimaic 
aims  of  individual  and  social  life,  and  chosen  accordinfrii. 
Man,  therefore,  is  not  determined  by  his  ifnpulMr*^  but  hr 
determines  himself  by  idean  of  endt.  In  his  |>ur|KMM*9,  maa 
comprehends  his  whole  activity,  his  whole  life,  into  a  uuitt. 
as  it  were,  and  chooses  the  imrticular  acts  uccurding  W 
tlieir  relation  to  this  principle*.  Animal  life  is  divided  iDt«' 
a  plurality  of  isolated,  disconnected  functions ;  human  Idf 
is  embraced  into  the  unity  of  an  idea,  and  the  latter  cvijvci 
the  particular  moments  drmanded  by  the  puqiuae  of  ibr 
whole.  The  unity  of  practical  sclf-consciousni*ifts,  or  c^m- 
Hciencr,  exercises  a  constant  control  over  th^*  imrticuU: 
processes  of  inn<'r  life,  feelinpi,  strivinp*.  actA,  Uioucfata 
Well,  this  faculty  of  repilatinvr  and  fletrrminin^  the  partica- 
lar  functions  of  life  by  un  idiMi  of  one*s  life,  is  precisely  what 
Wf?  niran  bv  fn^*  will.  lionet*  wr  nni\  almi  h:iv  tliat  a  MT^^ai* 
acts  an*  frcr,  ubfu  in*  in  tii't4'rniiii«'il  unt   li\  pri*M»n(  ni.n.. 

and   th(*   nioni<*ntarv  dcsiivs  arousi'ii   liv  thrm,  but   bv    :  :•  «• 

•  •  • 

of  «'inls   anil   idt-als,  bv  tlutv  ami  roii.HoiniiN' ;  in  tbi'  i^r::.-* 
rii'st'  111'  is  (Irixfii  {a;/ititr)^  in  tin*  lattiT  aloui*  lit*  a^'ts  (tt;ir  > 

Wi-  may  art'iiidin;^ly  add  that,  in  a  o*rtain  (NL*nfi«*.  ::.■ 
\  ii-w  tliat  till*  biiniaa  will  in  f.Vfnipt.  i»r  torniH  a  kind  <«f  'T.- 
(*lav4*  ill  iiatiin*  :•«  forrfct.  Tin*  animal  is  a  |N»iiit  of  Iran*.:  :. 
for  natural  prMrfSHi'h ;  it  is  it>f|t  a  part  nf  natiin\  «i<N-r- 
mini'd  fri»ni  uitboiit  b\  r(instuntl\  .ap|iroai*bintr  stimul.  '.* 
intluoncrH.  Man,  on  tbt:  other  band,  in  a  c**rtain  mai.L**. 
rnian*  ipat«*H  bini^*'lf  from  tbc  ruiirNf  nf  n.itun* ;  hi*  rv* 
alnivf  natiiri'  and  npiHi-^fH  it  ;ih  a  ^••lf,  h«*  d«*TiTmint*H  :t  a:.: 
tMiipl'ivn  it,  i-^  not  «lt'tiTUiin<'d  }»\  It  :  man  iMMMiuffi  n  w^r»  ■ 
aiify.  As  rtui'li  lp-  irt  ablf  t«i  }iut  lii-*  wb-'li*  iM-li.  bin  fC'».  -' 
«'Vrrv  pbaHi*  **{  b:?»  111*',  aiiti  tb«-ii-ti>if'  lir  :•»  r.  j|  n#.*V  ! 
«'\<T\    particular  :ii  t. 


• 
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It  is  apparent  that  freedom  in  this  sense  is  not  an  original 
endowment  of  human  nature,  but  an  acquired  characteristic ; 
it  has  been  acquired  by  the  entire  race  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  must  be  acquired  anew  by  each  individual.  The 
new-born  child  does  not  bring  with  it  a  ready-made  freedom  ; 
nay,  it  is  driven  like  an  animal  by  momentary  cravings. 
But  gradually  the  rational  will,  supported  by  education, 
rises  above  the  animal  impulses.  This  occurs  in  a  different 
degree  in  different  individuals ;  some  are  wholly  controlled 
by  these  impulses  during  their  entire  lives,  others  acquire 
such  a  remarkable  control  over  nature  in  themselves  that 
they  seem  to  regulate  even  the  smallest  details  of  their  lives 
by  rational  deliberation,  and  never  do  anything  or  leave 
anything  undone,  except  by  choice.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in 
this  connection,  that  though  it  is  vulgar  and  base  to  give 
the  impulses  complete  mastery  over  one's  self  (aKoXaala)^ 
yet  the  complete  suppression  of  them  fills  us  with  fear  and 
awe :  no  one,  as  has  been  said,  is  lovable  without  his  weak- 
nesses. Man  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  mean  between  an 
animal  and  a  purely  rational  being. 

Hence,  can  man  determine  himself  by  his  own  will  ?  Can 
he  fashion  his  will  by  means  of  his  will  ?  —  Yes  and  no.  Yes, 
for  he  undoubtedly  has  the  faculty  of  educating  himself ;  he 
can  fashion  his  outer  and  inner  man,  with  conscious  purpose, 
according  to  his  ideal ;  he  can  discipline  his  natural  impulses, 
nay,  even  suppress  them  so  that  they  will  no  longer  move 
him.  To  be  sure,  he  cannot  do  this  simply  by  wishing  or 
resolving  it ;  he  can  do  it  only  by  constant  practice  and  by 
employing  appropriate  means,  in  the  same  way  that  he  ac- 
quires bodily  skill.  We  cannot  when  awake  immediately  force 
ourselves  to  sleep,  by  an  act  of  the  will ;  but  we  can,  by 
proper  diet  and  work,  exercise  such  an  influence  upon  the 
body  that  sleep  will  come  in  time  of  its  own  accord.  It  is 
said  that  Demosthenes's  pronunciation  was  naturally  indis- 
tinct and  defective;  the  will  to  be  an  orator  was  not  able. 
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per  te,  to  coerce  the  oigmns  of  ipeecht  but  it  was  ahl«  le 
preecribe  to  nature  long  and  arduous  tasks  aud  to  make 
serve  the  desired  end.  Inner  nature  is  susceptible  of 
influenced  in  the  same  wajr.  A  man  kuovs  that  he  has  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  auger.  He  decides  to  oTereosae  it. 
His  prudence  and  bis  good  resolutions  alone  cannot,  of  eonnet 
by  their  mere  presence,  repress  the  violent  &t  of  temper  the 
very  first  time  it  breaks  out  again.  But  they  can  take  the 
proper  precautions  necessary  to  subdue  it  gradually.  Asf 
determine  him  to  a%'oid  temptation;  every  organ,  howavsr, 
that  is  not  exercised  decays.  His  mind  is  filled  with  exampks 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  anger  as  well  as  with  examples  ef 
self-control ;  he  e%-en  makes  use  of  trivial  aids  t  we  aeonslem 
ours<*lves  to  say  a  prayer  or  to  recite  a  few  verses  whea  we 
are  seized  with  anger.  Hence,  a  man  can  nnqw Hooshly 
transform  his  nature  by  his  will.  He  may  by  inliibitiiig 
tain  impulses  destroy  them,  and  develop  and  si 
weak  impulses  by  habit.  Habit,  says  the  proverb,  is 
nature. 

On  tho  otlu*r  haini,  w(*  Htiall  have  to  nav  that  this  formst:tr 

m 

principle  ittu*lf  iiiUHt  be  native  to  hiiu  :  thJM  he  cannot  fri^t*  Ii.ri- 
Si*lf  by  his  will,  for  it  is  the  iiinermoiit  will  itni*lf.  3lan  ti'*** 
not  exist  before  himtM-lf,  chiNMin&r  or  doteriiiiniiig  hi»  will  bi 
hiH  will ;  that  would  be  e<|uivuleiit  to  MUnchhausen*s  attrBi(4 
to  |Miil  hiiiiiM*lf  out  of  the  mire  hy  hin  own  cu«*.  iHk\} 
a  pre-exifttinv;  fundamental  will  can  determine  the  dovcl  •(» 
ment  of  the  em|>irical  character  in  the  coume  uf  life,  la  i^* 
far,  hut  only  in  mo  far,  S4*ho|H*nhauer  in  ri^ht  *  tli<*  character 
do«*H  not  chauire.  Unless  a  uiuii  Hem  the  hunufulnens  of  anc^r. 
the  (liKirrart'fulnefdi  of  cowan! ice  and  fuliM*h(KMl,  unl«a«  b* 
nln*a(ly  Ikia  tlii*  will  to  o|i|n»*m*  theM*.  he  will,  of  OKirv- 
n«>t  b«*  ahle  to  train  iii nisei f  t«i  •ji*nii«*ni*Hii  or  ctmrmfre.  1^* 
Scht»|ienhaner  irt  wp>iit;  when  h*- nuHinterpreta  the  propoi^ita^* 
to  m«*»n  that  u  change  of  the  natiin*  and  of  the  modr*  ^ 
action  of  the  uill   ih  im|ios»ihle.     That  i»  not  only  a  (aW. 
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but  also  a  dangeroas,  discouraging  doctrine.  We  are  bound 
to  hold  that  whoever  desires  to  change  can  do  so  ;  only,  the 
will  must  be  in  earnest,  it  must  desire  the  means  which  lead 
to  the  end.     Empty  wishes  will  not  do  it. 

The  old  psychology,  which   was  developed  mainly  as  an 
aid  to  practical  philosophy,  offers  some  useful  conceptions 
for  our  practical  guidance.     Thus,  for  example,  the  Pla- 
tonic division  of  the  soul  into  reason,  will,  and  animal  desire, 
is  an  admirable  help  to  the  moral  preacher.     Here  the  subject 
of  freedom  is,  practically  considered,  a  very  simple  and  effect- 
ive affair.     The  reason  is  the  real  ego,  the  free  self  of  man  ; 
it  is  combined  in  our  earthly  life  with  animal  desires  and 
feelings ;  its  function  is  to  educate  and  control  these  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  serve  the  reason  and  its  ends.    Noble 
courage,  righteous  anger,  the  joyful  craving  for  honor  and 
distinction,  assist  it  in  disciplining  the   sensuous  desires. 
The  moralist  always  appeals  to  the  real  self,  he  urges  man  to 
be  mindful  of  his  mission  and  his  dignity ;  he  pictures  the 
rule  of  sensuous  desire  as  disgraceful  slavery,  in  which  the 
self  is  subordinated  to  the  animal  part  of  nature.    Spinozistic, 
Wolffian,  and  Kantian  ethics  employ  similar  conceptions.     In 
the  first  two  systems  the  opposition  between  reason  and  the 
affective  states,  between  the  higher  and  lower  faculties  of  de- 
sire, is  emphasized ;  in  the  latter,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  homo  phaenomenon  and  the  homo  noumenon^ 
between  practical  reason  and  the  sensuous,  selfish  inclination. 
We  are  everywhere  confronted  with  the  notion :    The  freedom 
of  man  means  the  control  of  the  spirit,  the  slavery  of  man 
means  the  rule  of  the  animal  desires. 

This  is  the  positive  significance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
And  ethics  should  not  permit  the  whimsical  attempts  of  a  few 
metaphysicians  to  explain  freedom  of  the  will  as  the  cause- 
lessness  of  the  individual  will  or  volition,  to  induce  her 
absolutely  to  reject  the  so  fruitful  and  necessary  concept  of 
free  will.    Freedom  of  will  means,  according  to  the  popular 
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mge  of  all  men,  thete  nietaphifticiiinB  csceirted,  the 
to  detomiDc  oug's  life,  iiidependentlf  fif  se&suouB  in] 
•ad  inoIifiatioDt,  by  reason  aad  conseieno;,  ai'vuniiog  to  ftK^ 
pOMS  and  lawB ;  and  that  man  liaa  audi  a  faculty,  that  Mi 
imUj  ooBstitiitoi  the  very  eaaonce  of  man,  no  une  In*  aiv 
doubted. 
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I  possess  three  treasures^  these  I  guard  and  prize  highly.  Tlie 
first  is  the  love  of  humanity  ;  the  second^  frugality  ;  the  thirds  that  I 
do  not  presume  to  be  better  than  any  one  else. 

Love  of  humanity  —  with  this  I  can  be  fearless  /  frugality  — 
therefore  I  can  give  to  others  ;  freedom  from  ambition  —  hence  I 
have  no  one  above  me, 

nowadays  we  despise  love  of  humanity  and  are  insolent^  we 
despise  economy  and  are  wasteful^  we  despise  modesty  and  strive  to 
surpass  every  one  else.     These  paths  lead  to  death. 

Laotsee,  Taoteking  67. 
(After  the  translation  of  Noack.) 


CHAPTER  I 

VIBTUES  AND  VICES  IN  GENERAL  > 

The  doctrine  of  duties  and  the  doctrine  of  virtues  are  dif- 
ferent modes  of  presenting  the  same  subject-matter.  The 
former  gives  us  a  system  of  rules  which,  as  commands  or 
laws,  specify  the  modes  of  conduct  essential  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  life.  The  doctrine  of  virtues  describes  the 
system  of  powers  by  the  exercise  of  which  this  end  is  realized. 
We  have  already  discussed  the  nature  of  duty.  Let  me  now 
add  a  few  words  concerning  the  nature  of  virtue. 

Virtues  may  be  defined  as  habits  of  the  will  and  modes 
of  conduct  which  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  individual 
and  collective  life.  Impulses  form  their  natural  basis. 
Virtues  are  not  inventions  of  the  moralists  ;  they  are  natural 
predispositions.  Predispositions  only,  remember;  for  im- 
pulses are  not  themselves  virtues :  as  impulses  they  have  no 
moral  quality.  The  impulse  to  eat  is  not  good  or  bad,  but  it 
is  the  foundation  of  rational  self-preservation.  The  sexual 
impulse  is  not  good  or  bad,  but  it  is  the  natural  basis  of  the 
virtues  on  which  family-life  depends.  Compassion  or  sym- 
pathy, the  impulse  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  others,  is  not  good 
or  bad,'  but  it  is  the  natural  foundation  of  the  virtue  of 
benevolence.     Similarly,  indignation  at  wrong  and  the  impulse 

>  [Aristotle,  Ethics,  Bk.  II. ;  Sidgwick,  Methods,  Bk.  HI.,  chap.  11. ;  Porter, 
Moral  Science,  Part  11.,  chap.  I. ;  Fowler  and  Wilson,  Principles  of  Morals, 
Part  II.,  chap.  VII. ;  Dorner,  Das  wenschliche  Handeln,  Part  II.,  section  I  ; 
Wiese,  Die  Bildung  dee  Willens;  Runze,  Practische  Ethik,  §  17.  Ran ze  gives 
bibliographies  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  following  chapters.  See  also  works 
on  Practical  Ethics :  Hyde,  Everett,  and  Gilman.  — Tb.] 
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of  revenge  form  the  natural  baHis  of  the  sense  of  justice. 
Moreover,  impulses  form  the  permanent  basis  of  the  rirtues. 
They  cannot,  as  many  moralists  are  prone  to  assume,  be  sup- 
planted by  rational  reflection.  A  being  like  Spiuuia*s  sagr« 
who  is  determined  to  action,  not  by  impulse,  but  bj  rcas«jo 
alone,  does  not  exist  and  cannot  exist ;  any  more  than  Kant*! 
dutiful  man,  whose  will  is  governed  solely  by  respect  for  tbe 
moral  law,  without  impulse  and  inclination.  Such  a  being 
would  not  be  a  human  being,  but  a  phantom. 

Impulses  are  fashioned  into  virtues  or  moral  excellences  by 
the  reMOfL  We  are  educated,  first,  by  the  reason  of 
others,  then  by  our  own  reason.  Human  life  begins  as  a 
purely  impulsive  life ;  the  reason  is  developed  slowly  and 
at  a  late  stage.  During  the  long  period  of  youth,  tbe  cul- 
lectivo  reason  of  the  race,  as  represented  by  parents,  edu- 
cators, and  teachers,  takes  the  place  of  individual  reason. 
Fixed  habits  are  the  result  of  this  education;  in  them  the 
customs  {HUtem)  of  the  community  become  indiTidaaliaed. 
Acquired  habits  constitute  an  extremely  important  part  of 
moral  culture  ;  thoy  obtain  control  over  life,  and  guide*  it  with 
automatic  certainty.  TIk*  im[K>rtaiit  t-lcmentary  fimrtionft 
of  lifr,  crt|M*cially,  arr  govorncMl  by  them.  (Meanliness.  ioT 
i*xutii|flr,  against  which  the  child  at  first  rrlM^N,  lit*rom<^«i  a 
habit,  wliich  actM  with  the  regularity  of  a  natural  function 
Most  c'loM.-Iy  n-laUMl  to  it,  is  sham*',  whirh  iH  implantt-*!  adJ 
4'Atablifihcd  by  edutMtion,  and  so<»n  nc(]uin*h  tho  U^rvr  and 
certainty  of  an  iuMini^t.  So,  tin),  aversion  to  falM*hoiMl.  ^t 
|>olitenoss  tootlirrn.  iHTomesa  wrond  nnturr.  The  form»l;**o 
of  such  automat ir  furniM  of  rrartiim  roiiHtitut«*4  a  prinian  ahJ 
iiii|Mirtant  phartr  of  iiinral  <M|ucati«»n.  TIh*  H«*cond  ntair**  lji  th** 
L'radual  dirvrltipincnt  of  tin*  indi\iduaI*H  a|ipnHMati<kii  uf  ihr 
\alui'  of  moral  ^mhIh  :  thin  is  th<*  fuin'tioii  of  moral  inntrui-t.  -n 
Tin-  latti-r  will  alwa\H  ha\«'  to  consist,  at  !i!?*t,  in  llu*  }r«».D- 
tatioii  of  riiiii'irtc  «-\ani|*li-.H  of  the  pMNi«  and — pruiidi'^i  th^ 
projK'r  care  in  exi-rcini'd  —  of  exaniplrs  uf  the  evil  also.     After 
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many  concrete  facts  have  been  handled,  the  abstract  or  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  moral  concepts  will  gradually  be  taken 
up.  Perhaps  our  public  instruction  is  too  cautious  in  this  re- 
spect. Our  schools,  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower,  are  afraid 
of  the  evil  effects  of  premature  abstract  instruction  in  morals, 
and  therefore  decide  to  omit  it  altogether.  I  fear  that  the 
omission  is  disastrous.  The  time  is  bound  to  come  in  the 
life  of  every  young  man  when  he  will  begin  to  inquire  into 
the  principles  of  moral  conduct  and  judgment ;  and  there  is 
danger  that,  being  wholly  without  guidance,  he  will  become 
the  helpless  victim  of  his  own  crude  thoughts  or  of  the  sophistry 
of  "  enlightened "  companions.  Principles  and  moral  in- 
struction are  not  in  themselves  necessary  to  secure  correct 
judgment  and  action,  but  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
individual  against  inadequate  and  misleading  principles. 

But  not  only  is  the  individual  educated  by  others,  he 
gradually  learns  to  educate  himself.  The  important  thing  is 
to  learn  the  great  art  of  governing  the  inclinations  by  means  of 
a  rational  will,  one  that  is  determined  by  pi*inciples,  to  fashion 
and  educate  the  impulses  according  to  an  idea  of  perfection, 
which  gradually  assumes  shape.  When  the  child  leaves 
school  and  the  parental  home,  his  education  by  others  practi- 
cally comes  to  an  end.  The  most  eventful  period  of  his  life 
now  begins,  the  period  of  incipient  moral  independence.  His 
previous  training  is  now  put  to  the  test ;  it  must  show 
whether  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  power  of  self- 
government.  Not  many  discover  the  right  path  at  once ;  the 
art  of  self-government,  like  everything  else,  has  to  be  learned. 
It  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  hence  there  is  an  instinctive  desire  at  this  period  of 
life  to  come  into  frequent  contact  with  men  and  things ;  these 
are  the  years  of  travel  (^Wanderjahre)^  which  follow  the  years 
of  apprenticeship  (^Lehrjahre).  At  the  end  of  the  Wander^ 
Jahrej  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  or  in  some  cases 
not  until  the  close  of  this  period,  the  inner  man  has  assumed 
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definite  and  fiernianent  shape.  The  following  vcan  do  not 
poHrti'HS  the  dramatic  interest  of  tlieir  predecessonly  the  time 
of  great  crises  and  decisions  is  past ;  tiie  excrcis**  of  th^ 
physical,  mental,  and  mural  |)owers  and  capacities  which  htu 
becMi  acquired  forms  the  content  of  the  age  of  manhood*  th** 
Meisterjahre.  In  old  age  the  |)owers  diminish,  life  gradualh 
loses  itself  in  reminiscenses,  and  so  drifts  into  the  |«»t. 
Diflfcrences  in  moral  types  com^spond  to  these  four  ages  •i 
life.  Pliant  modesty  constitutes  the  inner  habit  of  the  wrlV 
trained  boy  ;  ho|iefuI,  optimistic  idealism,  that  of  the  yoat}i . 
persistent  and  energetic  action,  tliat  of  the  man ;  the  tranqLi. 
I)eace  of  contemplation,  that  of  old  age. 

This  would  answer  the  old  question,  the  discussion  of  which 
marked  the  lieginning  of  Greek  moral  philosophy  :   f*am  nrtm^ 
hf  taught?     We  answer  with  Aristotle :  It  certainly  can :  Imt. 
like  all  excellences,  it  must  )>e  practised  first  of  all  ;  heahnj 
others  talk  al>out  it  will  not  avail.     We  do  not  loam  to  vtlk 
and  to  ride,  to  teach  and  to  govern,  by  hearing  those  think'* 
talked  of  ;  so  it   is  with  virtue.     Of  course,  practire  can  :r..'i 
iiinst   aftrrwariJH  Im*  sii|iplfnirutf(l  by  tbeori'tical  instruct. 
tlii.H  applies  to  iiinial   rt)lri«'iii*y  as  \\A\  a»«  to  pb\r*:>Ml  <!ff- \*<   • 
ity   and   >W\\\.     TIh"   roiinMl>   and   tfarliiiiv:'*   '»f   par- r:*   .i.  : 
t4'a<*ln*r>.  •»[   >piritnal   a<l\:sri"*  ami   pitailirrs,  in;i\   :i!**.»t   t:  ■ 
moral   •|t'\«-l«»i'in»iit  in  a  iii««*»t  i-lltrtix**  u:iv.      \V«-  ^\\:\\\  llj- •  • 
fi»:-'  b\  ii»i  IIP  ;iii'*  a-jn-f  witli  >«*]i"|'<"ribaii»T  tliat  in'»r.il    i.*f-  . 
tjiiii   :in«l   iiHM.il   |»n'a«'biii.:  an*   utti  rl\    iiM-jt— ^  ;  iin:-I.vi  : 
tbf   \\A\^   \.\\\*'   :in«l    ill   tb»*    pp»|"r   placi-   \\\\'\    Vi*\\^\^\.*^ 
;m|»«»if :tiit  i-aiTni  \\\%-  -/I'-at  art  ••!  •.''•^••rniiij  hi»'i!-»       of  ,-...••. 
ni'M'  i»;ii»i»'»-  \\  .W  li"f  :i\:i;l.      >U«"li  ili^t  ni.  I  i- .||   •..   !I   !•;   •■..■.:".■ 
t:\«-   •  111.     11  '■a-''-     t   r-Mii"  -  trmii    tlif    {•■•■i'«  r   ^*t'\v\-*\  i\\\\   :•**» 
U|'"ii    a  j«r"!«»iiii'l    ki!«'A  IfiJiT'"    ♦'!    i  ?■  ,  it**    •■.•:•  r.    MiA    il*    la»« 

V;i  ti;-  •»    a!'    ii'triii  il  i»'\\»  •>%  «»i  tli.-  -a  !'.!.  :.  n-i  uj-  t-i  i.-.-*.  - 
aii'I    niif'il^I    )iMiii;iii    in*  iital    i:!'-.       l''-f-.    'U   tIp-    <>!ht  *    i   .: 
a:-      li.ii'int.    ■'    -l.  •..!■. ■. -i    ;h.".\.:^    ••(    Tip-    u   !!,  wli-'i    t«  i.".    * 
tl•^;:•»\     !iiii.\  .'I  i  t!    l.:>-    .lh  i     \\\.\\    m1     tbi-   !«iirr'*iiii«i  ii.»h  . 
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rather,  not  really  powers  of  the  will  at  all,  if  we  mean  by  will 
the  rational  human  will,  but  abnormally-developed  natural 
impulses.  Vice  always  indicates  a  lack  of  will ;  indeed,  alj  evil 
is,  according  to  the  old  view,  nothing  really  positive ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  will,  but  must  be  defined  as 
a  lack  of  will.  And  this  is  true  also  in  the  sense  that  even 
the  natural  will  essentially  aims  at  the  good ;  evil  as  such  is 
never  the  goal  of  the  will,  it  becomes  a  part  of  it  only  in 
case  the  will  cajinot  realize  a  good,  a  real  or  apparent  good, 
except  at  the  price  of  the  evil. 

The  fundamental  form  of  vice  is  lack  of  will-power  to 
harmonize  the  impulses ;  strong  natural  impulses  gain  abso- 
lute supremacy,  while  weak  ones  entirely  disappear.  When 
the  sympathetic  impulse  or  the  instinctive  faculty  to  anticipate 
in  feeling  the  more  remote  consequences  of  acts,  is  poorly 
developed,  and  the  defect  is  not  remedied  by  education  and 
self-government,  the  habit  of  selfishness  or  inconsiderateness 
arises.  Certain  impulses  may  be  hypertrophically  developed, 
and  may  gradually  crowd  out  all  the  others.  So  for  example^ 
in  the  case  of  the  alcoholist,  the  desire  for  certain  stimulants, 
gradually  increases  in  strength,  and  all  other  impulses  die 
out,  such  as  the  impulse  to  work  and  acquire,  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  spiritual  activity.  The  sympathetic  feelings 
and  social  impulses  are  likewise  weakened  and  finally  extin- 
guished, and  with  them  shame  and  conscience,  which  at  first 
reacted  against  the  excesses,  disappear.  In  the  same  way 
life  is  debauched  by  other  abnormally-developed  impulses,  by 
unbridled  sexual  impulses,  by  the  impulse  to  acquire  and 
possess  property,  which  is  intensified  in  rapacity  and  greed, 
by  the  love  of  fame  and  honor,  which  degenerates  into  am- 
bition, etc. ;  these  monopolize  all  powers  and  all  strivings, 
and  finally  render  the  soul  completely  insensible  to  all  other 
interests  and  considerations. 

As  a  rule,  vice  is  the  result  of  defective  natural  endow- 
ments and  unfavorable  conditions  of  life  and  development.    A 
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defectiTe  education,  eril  atsociations,  uniaTorible 
conditions,  unhappj  domestic  relations,  will  utteiij 
a  nature  that  would  have  been  preserved  and  mi^t  haiv 
adapted  itself  to  its  surroundings  under  more  farorable  eeih 
ditions.  Bj  proper  treatment,  fitting  self-denial,  and 
cise,  an  impulse  inclining  to  excess  maj  be  held  in 
while  weak  impulses  maj  be  developed  and  strengthened  kf 
timelj  care.  This  shows  the  immense  importance  of  ednca- 
tion,  environment,  established  custom,  and  puUie  opinien; 
upon  these  rests  the  responsibility  of  society  towarda  the 
individual.  Had  it  cared  for  him  and  educated  him,  ho 
not  have  perished. 

Can  and  must  we  saj  that,  however  unfavorable  the 
predisposition  of  an  individual  maj  be,  he  can,  under  the 
proper  conditions  of  life  and  development,  become  an  honssl 
and  virtuous  man?  Is  Rousseau  right  in  holding  thai  aD 
wills  are  bj  nature  good,  that  every  child  maj  beeoass  a 
righteous  man,  that  if  he  does  not,  education  and  anfavimhk 
conditions  are  to  blame  T '  The  age  of  pedagogical  refcfa 
accepted  Itoussi'atrs  view,  and  was  stimulated  bjr  his  ezaaplr 
to  the  |»erformancc  of  great  and  fruitful  deeds.  Eves 
at  present  we  b»sc  our  practice  on  the  hyiiotheais  that  thii 
theory  is  corn*ct,  and  must  do  so.  Educatiun  univeraallv  pre- 
siip|Mmeii  that  every  human  b(*ing  nmy«  with  the  proprr 
attention,  lovi%  niid  can\  become  an  honorable  and  efBcirat, 
virtuous  and  happy  man. 

So  far.  however,  as  the  theory  itself  is  concerned,  onr  sc<r 
has  become  somewhat  uncertain  and  sceptical.  Roossraa't 
optimistic  view  of  human  nature  will  not  easily  find  sapportrr* 
in  our  day.  We  no  longer  lielievc  that  education  can  nuke 
anything  out  of  any  one.  Too  many  facts  contradict  the  umI 
dofrma  of  em|»iriHtic  psycholojry  that  the  soul  is  at  birth  a 
white  |ii4*ce  of  [Mi|N*r,  capable  of  receiving  any  ii 
whatsoever,     llfuce  we  arc  inclined  to  a^rt*e  with 

I  is««  Rbbm.  If  13.  i«.— To.] 
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or  pessimistic  conception  of  humanity  that  there  are  children 
of  sin  for  whom  nothing  whatever  can  be  done,  individuals 
endowed  with  such  perverse  impulses,  exhibiting  such  a  total 
lack  of  shame  and  reverence  and  sympathetic  feeling,  as  to 
be  utterly  impervious  to  the  influences  of  education.^  The 
concept  ^^  moral  insanity  "  has  been  formed  to  apply  to  such 
•cases. 

Facts  undoubtedly  exist  for  which  this  concept  has  been 
formed.  Not  only  are  there  persons  who  show  a  lack  of  in- 
tellectual power  which  amounts  to  an  almost  total  absence  of 
intelligence  in  idiocy,  but  there  are  some  who  are  completely 
devoid  of  moral  endowments,  without  being  totally  deficient 
in  intelligence,  although  the  latter  is  frequently  dwarfed  and 
perverted  in  such  cases.  Nevertheless,  we  may  uphold  the 
claim  that  there  is  no  absolute  lack  of  moral  endowment, 
no  absolute  perverseness ;  even  in  such  dwarfed  natures  there 
is  some  tendency  to  the  good.  If  only  they  had  received  the 
proper  sympathy  and  training  from  the  very  beginning,  they 
might  have  been  saved.  Perhaps  there  is  no  longer  any  hope 
for  them  later  on ;  when  such  a  defective  soul  is  subjected  to 
unfavorable  influences  at  the  outset,  it  may  soon  become  in- 
curable. And  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case ;  for  hereditary 
defects  and  imperfect  early  training  go  together.  Conclusive 
arguments  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  impossible  here ; 
faith,  however,  which  governs  our  practical  life,  must  cling 
to  the  assumption  expressed  in  Riickert's  lines  : 

Schlage  nur  mit  der  WiinscLelrut' 
An  die  Felsen  der  Herzen  an ; 
£in  Schatx  in  jedem  Busen  ruht 
Den  ein  Verstandiger  heben  kann. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  duties : 
duties  towards  self  and  duties  towards  others.  The  notion  of 
duty  towards  self  has  been  rejected  by  some ;  there  can  be 
duties,  it  is  held,  only  where  there  are  legal  rights.     It  seems 

^  [See  Lombzoeo,  Tke  Criminal ;  Strumpell,  Pedagogiiche  Pathologie, — ^Tr.] 
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to  me  that  this  U  an  mineoesaarj  eontraetion  of  the 
If  the  indiTidual  life  haa  ita  moral  proUema  to  aolret  it  likcni 
haa  ita  dutiea.  If  the  individual  aa  aoch  haa  abaolutdy  ai 
moral  problema  to  aolve,  I  cannot  aee  hov  there  can  be  aa; 
dutiea  to  othera,  either  to  indiriduala  w  coUectiTe  bodica,  ex- 
cept the  purely  negative  duty  of  non-interference.  We  caaaai 
obtain  a  poaitive  quantity  by  multiplying  leroa.  Henet  I 
ahall  retain  the  old  claaaification,  reminding  the  reador^  haa- 
ever,  that  it  ia  not  a  legitimate  diviaion :  there  are,  aa  vat 
ahown  above,*  no  acta  which  affect  only  the  indiridaal  «r 
aocietjy  hence  alao  no  dutiea  towarda  aelf  which  mra  ail 
at  the  aame  time  dutiea  towarda  othera,  and  converaelj. 

Correaponding  to  thia  claaaification  of  dutiea,  we  may  aha 
divide  the  virtuea  into  two  groupa;  we  may  call  thea  » 
dividuatuiic  and  9ocial  virtuea.  The  fundamental  foraa  of  Iki 
former  ia  ulf^wntrol^  the  fundamental  form  of  the  latlo; 
benevolence.  Tliey  arc  rooted  in  the  two  fundamental  fonn 
of  impulaivo  life:  the  impulae  of  aelf-preaervatioa  wad  Iht 
aexual  impulae. 

Wf  hIiiiU  finit  trt*at  of  the  diitirH  towarda  aolf  and  the  :a* 
dividiialiKtic  virtucA,  which  nrc  iNutrd  u|Hjn  the  at*lf-prcacnft- 
live  iiiipuUi*  of  the  iiidivitltial.  Wo  shall  takt*  up  xhv  •cparaU' 
aphcrrH  of  actioiu  and  firnt  dnil  with  tht*  rdurtition  of  tht 
trill  and  the  du'ttiiet  of  th*'  affective  atat€» :  then  we  fthall 
coiihkKt  the  hodilif^  tronomir^  and  /spiritual  life,  and  t^rn- 
whrn«  attempt  to  define  the  pn»blcniH  and  dutieti.  an  «ril  &» 
the  ra|iaritif.H  and  virtues  (HTtainin):  to  them.  In  ronclu»i*A. 
vkv  hIiuU  diHeu«4H  the  problems  which  ariiic  from  our  rtlM*^^ 
f"  nfh^rn^  and  examine  the  duties  and  virtues  ffecuhar  to  ti..* 
sphere. 

>   I  .  IKI  ff. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL  AND  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE 

FEELINGS,  OR  SELF-CONTROL  i 

1.  The  chief  purpose  of  all  moral  culture  is  to  fashion  the 
rational  will  so  that  it  may  become  the  regulative  principle 
of  the  entire  sphere  of  conduct.  We  call  the  virtue  or  ex- 
cellence which  regulates  our  behavior  and  conduct  by  the 
rational  will,  independently  of  momentary  feelings,  self- 
control.  We  may  also  define  it  as  the  capacity  to  govern 
life  by  purposes  and  ideals.  It  is  the  fundamental  condition 
of  all  moral  virtues,  the  fundamental  precondition  of  all 
human  worth,  nay,  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  human 
nature.  Animals  are  determined  by  blind  impulses,  but  the 
specific  excellence  of  man  consists  in  his  determining  his 
life  by  his  will ;  without  self-control,  no  freedom  and  no 
personality.  The  Greeks  call  the  virtue  of  self-control 
aa)<l>po(rvvr}j  healthy-mindedness.  'A(f>poi>Vj  senseless,  foolish, 
is  the  man  whom  fear,  anger,  and  desire,  control,  causing 
him  to  act  irrationally  and  to  ruin  himself;  a(a<f>p(ov^ 
healthy-minded,  rational,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  man  who 
keeps  his  wits  even  in  difficult  situations,  and  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  self-preservation.^ 

1  [Aristotle,  Bk.  II.,  chs.  VII.  ff. ;  Bk.  III.,  chs.  IX.  ff. ;  Bk.  VII. ;  Paley,  Moral 
Philosophy f  Bk.  IV. ;  Sidgwick,  Bk.  III.,  chs.  IX.,  X.  ;  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Ethics,  chs.  XII.,  XIII. ;  Porter,  Moral  Science,  Part  II.,  chs.  II.,  V. ;  Rnnze,  §§ 
20  ff . ;  Smytli,  Christian  Ethics,  Part  II.,  ch.  II. ;  Dorner,  pp.  356-378 ;  Fowler 
and  Wilson,  Part  IL,  ch.  I.  —  Tr.] 

2  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  virtue  was  more  universally  recognized  and 
extolled  by  the  Greek  poets  than  self-control.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  the  predisposition  to  <rw<ppoa6yri  wti»  a  i)articular  trait 
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Self-control  ^  assumes  different  phases,  corresponding  to 
the  different  forms  of  impulsive  life.  As  its  two  fundamen- 
tal aspects  we  may,  with  the  Greek  moralists,  designate  tem- 
perance (^iyKpuTeca)  and  courage.  Temperance  may  be 
defined  as  the  moral  power  to  resist  desires  attracted  bj 

of  the  Greek  national  character.  Perhaps  Lessing's  celebrated  remark  also 
applies  to  nations :  we  talk  most  of  the  virtues  which  we  least  possess,  and  whoM 
value  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  because  we  have  felt  their  lack.  The 
Greeks  were  gifted  with  fine  sensibilities  and  high  intelligence,  which  especiaUj 
fitted  them  for  and  made  them  keenly  alive  to  aU  kinds  of  play  and  art,  dial- 
ectics and  philosophy;  but  they  were  somewhat  lacking  in  energy  and  per 
severance.  That  is  the  way  the  Romans  regarded  them ;  in  comparison  with 
their  own  natural  seriousness  and  gravity  {gravitcis)  the  Greeks  seemed  sangnine 
and  mobile,  cunning  and  fickle :  the  Frenchmen  of  antiquity.  They  had  a  puor 
opinion  of  their  talents  for  politics  and  war.  However,  it  is  this  very  thing 
that  made  the  Greeks  the  great  teachers  of  the  virtue  of  self-control.  The 
Stoics  became  the  moral  preachers  of  the  world,  directly  or  indirectly.  Their 
entire  system  of  morality,  however,  is  a  guide  to  the  disci  [dine  of  the  emotions. 

Among  modern  authors  may  be   mentioned   the  physician  Fenchterslebeo, 
who  has  written  a  widely  read  Dietetics  of  the  Soul  {Dietdtik  der  Seele).    Ad 
exceUent  little  book  is  Harriet  Beecher  8towe*s  (the  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom't 
Cabin)   Little  Foxes.     Two  good  books  of  the  last  century  are  B.  Franklin's 
Autobiography  and  Campe's  Theophron.    Everybody  is  familiar  with  Goethe*8  mag- 
nificent SprHche  in  Prosa  und  Versen.   Ijagarde's  writings  (3d  edit.,  1891 )  have  the 
form  of  public  moral  sermons,  addressed  to  the  German  people.    They  remiud  as 
of  Fichte's  Reden.     The  book  of  the  Swiss  Hilty,   67//rA-  (4th  edit.,  1895),  U 
making  many  friends.     The  Addresses  of  the  Aniericaii  W.  Salter  also  ct>D- 
tain  moral  sermons.  — These  addresses  were  delivered  l)ef()re  "  Societies  for  Ethical 
Culture,"  which  exist  in  several  American  cities.     The  idea  of  such  a  society,  of  a 
united  ethical  party  regardless  of  nationality  and  creed,  had  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  B.   Franklin   (see  his  Autobiography),     "  Ethical  Societies  "  have  uf 
late  been  transplanted  to  Germany ;  whether  they  will  take  root  here,  remains  to 
bo  seen.     The  universal  love  of  morality  is  not  a  strong  bond  of  union  betwt»oii 
men  ;  a  particular   purpose,  even  accidental  hatred  or  superstition,  has  greater 
binding  force.     These  ethical  societies  are,  first  of  all,  opposed  to  church  morality ; 
moral  sornions  based  upon  dogmatics  they  regard  as  ineffectual.     There   is  cur- 
tainly   room  for  much  improvement  here  :  and  if  the  ethical  societies  succeed,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  in  bringing  ethical  culture   to  those  who  have  turned   their 
backs  upon  the  cluirch,  tliey  deserve  not  hatred  and  contempt,  but  gratitude  and 
recognition.     They  may,  perhaps,  even  help  Cliristianity  in  gaining  a  foothold  in 
these  circles.     For  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  more  im(K>rtaut  moral  events  ever 
occurred  upon  this  earth  than  are  reported  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  ^hall 
search  in  vain  for  more  effective  moral  sermons  than  those  in  the   (iospeh  an«i 
Epistles.    [Blackie's  Self-Culture  deserves  a  place  in  the  li.st  of  books  mentioned 
here.  —  Tr.] 

1  [See  also  Runze,  §§  9  f.  —  Tr.] 
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tempting  enjoyment,  when  the  gratification  of  such  desires 
tends  to  endanger  an  essential  good.  Courage  is  the  moral 
power  to  resist  the  natural  fear  of  pain  and  danger, 
when  the  preservation  of  an  essential  good  demands  such 
resistance. 

2.  Temperance  or  moderation,  ^  the  ability  to  resist  temp- 
tation to  sensuous  pleasure,  is  the  precondition  of  humaniza- 
tion.  The  animal  is  essentially  blind  impulse,  in  the  satis- 
faction of  which  its  life  consists.  Man,  too,  is  endowed  with 
an  animal  nature,  but  its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  the  soil  for 
a  higher,  spiritual  life ;  this  soil  is  prepared  by  the  discipline 
of  the  natural  impulses.  The  latter  are  not  to  be  eradicated, 
that  would  mean  insensibility  and  finally  death,  but  their  satis- 
faction is  to  be  so  regulated  that  they  will  not  only  not  disturb 
the  development  of  higher  life,  but  rather  assist  it.  The  rela- 
tion is  reversed  in  the  opposite  habit,  intemperance  (a/cciKaala) ; 
intemperance  is  not  merely  a  relapse  into  an  animal  state :  nay, 
the  higher  powers  and  gifts  of  man  are  here  subordinated  to 
sensuous  desire.  So  in  gluttony  and  the  worship  of  the  belly  ; 
all  the  arts  of  civilization  are  here  employed  to  excite  and 
satisfy  sensuous  desires.  So  pleasure-seeking  and  also  sexual 
dissipation  have  drawn  into  their  service  an  entire  industry 
of  exquisite  enjoyments. 

Even  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  facts  cannot 
leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  effects  of  these  two  con- 
trary modes  of  action.  Intemperance,  dissipation,  inordinate 
love  of  pleasure,  first  of  all  destroy  our  sense  and  capacity 
for  higher  things ;  the  will  and  the  intellect  are  exhausted  by 
excesses ;  finally  the  sensibility  is  blunted  until  at  last  even 
the  faculty  for  enjoyment  is  lost.  All  passive  enjoyments 
deaden  the  sensibilities ;  stronger  and  more  refined  excitations 
are  constantly  needed  to  procure  feelings  of  pleasure  through 
the  exhausted  organ,  until  at  last  the  chronic  state  of  dulness 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  rouS  is  reached ;  the  powers  of 

1  [Spencer,  Inductions,  XII. ;  Stephen,  ch.  V.,  3  ;  Seth,  Part  II.,  eh.  I.  — Th.] 
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the  orgmniun  and  ito  iiritabilitf  are  ezhunted ;  iit^Tiif  m 
left  bat  the  repulsiTe  dregs  of  life. — Temperaoee  ham  Iki 
opposite  effect;  it  makes  the  entire  man  bealthj  and  Tigoraaii 
capable  of  action  and  enjoyment. 

This  virtue,  like  all  habits,  is  acquired  bj  experienee.  1W 
foundation  is  laid  bj  a  good  edueoHom.  The  best  vav  to  ftt- 
Tent  the  growth  of  excessiTe  desires  is  to  satiaf j  the  nalarsl 
needs  in  an  appropiate  and  orderly  manner.  This  can  casilf 
be  done  in  a  well-regulated  household,  Iwt  is  extreowlj  di^ 
cult  under  conditions  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  porerty.  Per- 
haps we  can  still  agree  with  Juhu  Locke  that  an  honcrt 
farmhouse  is  the  best  place  for  rearing  a  child.  OradaaDv 
tlie  child  may  be  encouraged  to  give  up  little  things  of  to 
own  accord ;  we  cannot  begin  too  soon  in  teaching  the  ckOi 
the  great  art  of  life :  to  sacrifice  to-day  for  to-morrow.  1W 
child  then  educates  itself.  The  sense  of  honor  may  he  ap* 
pealed  to  as  an  ally  against  desire.  The  ability  to  bear  frit^ 
tion  with  equanimity  is  so  closely  related  to  eoorago  tfml  the 
buy  too  sees  the  connection :  it  is  weak  and  cowardly  to  r'tM 
to  desire  Greek  ethics  is  full  of  excolient  moral  adricr  •« 
thJH  vrry  ftuhject.  How  dirtirrareftiK  it  say^^  to  lie  comprKoi 
to  olx'V  the  animal  or  child  in  uh.  which  iH  full  of  needs  uti 
dcHireH  :  how  U^autiful  un<l  |>niiMowortliy  and  in  kcepinfr  v-^^ 
niairn  dimity,  on  the  other  hntid,  is  the  freedom  and  in  i'-- 
ficndi'iiro  whieh  is  not  dJHtiirU'd  by  privation  and  «in! 
Wli<x.*vrr  HiiceumhH  to  hin  dosin^H  is  a  slave  to  objects :  tbc* 
draw  him  now  liither,  now  thither,  thn>uf?h  pleasure  and  tr%r 
The  pxN  an*  without  ne«Mif(,  and  therefore  without  fear  aa-i 
desire;  th«*  fewer  our  ne^nls,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  cod*- 
TheM*  an*  mMitiments  which  th«*  youth  of  all  ages  can  nodrr- 
Htaiid.  Wh«*n  the  senile  of  honor  works  in  the  o|»poaite  dirrc 
tjiin,  U!i  h:i|>|M'nA,  to  a  lanre  extent,  in  our  timen,  the  nrla?i  c 
in  un  unnatunil  on**.  There  are  |ierha|«  two  essential  rtasoa* 
for  Hiii'h  |N*rv«r^n«*fia.  The  finit  in  the  wish  of  Xht  youth  to 
»how  that   he  lia«  the   mi*aus,  the  second,  that  he  has  the 
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power  and  the  courage  to  indulge  himself.  The  latter  motive 
exercises  a  particularly  strong  influence  upon  the  young  man. 
He  is  afraid  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  baby,  standing  in  awe 
of  the  rod,  or  as  a  "  goody-good  "  boy,  who  is  afraid  of  hell 
and  the  devil.  He  demonstrates  his  independence  as  a  man, 
and  freedom  of  mind,  by  an  open  violation  of  the  law.  The 
lad  who  has  just  been  confirmed  proudly  struts  up  and  down 
the  village  street  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  "  shows  off." 
In  the  same  way,  the  satisfaction  of  other  cravings  becomes  a 
matter  of  show.  We  are  ashamed,  to  use  Augustine's  expres- 
sion, of  not  being  shameless.  The  reaction  of  the  years  of 
indiscretion  (^Flegeljahre  ^)  against  the  compulsion  of  educa- 
tion will,  to  some  extent,  make  its  appearance  everywhere. 
Perhaps  our  methods  of  instruction  contribute  largely  to  make 
the  reaction  so  acute  among  us.  The  type  of  the  libertine  is, 
like  the  type  of  the  priestling  (^Pfaffe)^  a  form  of  degeneracy 
which  thrives  upon  Christian  soil.  It  was  not  known  to  the 
classical  world. 

The  most  fruitful  method  of  counteracting  the  growth  of 
cupidity  and  the  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  is  to  train  the 
individual  to  efficient  action.  All  successful  exercise  of  nat- 
ural powers  and  skill  in  labor  and  in  play  is,  as  Aristotle 
teaches,  accompanied  by  pleasure.  And  this  pleasure  is 
superior  to  the  pleasure  of  passive  enjoyment.  It  can  be 
procured  without  the  sting  of  desire.  It  is  more  independ- 
ent of  external  conditions;  enjoyment  consumes,  activity 
creates  commodities.  It  is  intensified  by  repetition ;  for  while 
passive  pleasure  increases  the  intensity  of  the  desire  but 
dulls  the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  action  increases  our  efficiency  ; 
and  the  greater  the  skill,  the  greater  the  pleasure  of  exercis- 
ing it.  As  in  all  cases,  the  better  is  here  the  enemy  of  the 
good :  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  action,  especially 
that  resulting  from  play,  is  the  most  effective  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  pleasures  of   passive  enjoyment.     The  Greeks 

1  [The  puppy-dog  stage.] 
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po88cs6cd  a  powerful  antidote  against  tho  love  of  pleasure 
among  tho  youth  in  their  gymnastics  and  military  exercises 
and  games.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  attain  to  proficieocy 
in  them  and  be  dissipated  and  effeminatCt  the  sense  of  honor 
operated  in  tlie  riglit  direction.  —  We,  too,  have  our  military 
exercises,  but,  apart  from  other  unfavorable  conditions  under 
which  they  take  place,  they  come  a  little  too  late.  Itctwcen 
the  school  days  and  the  time  of  military  service  a  long  period 
of  freedom  intervenes  which  is  but  too  often  spent  iu  dissipa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  too,  it  would  evidently  bo  desirable 
gradually  to  advance  a  part  of  the  general  militarj-  training  to 
an  earlier  age.  To  be  sure,  this  change  should  not  be  brought 
about  by  a  police  regulation,  which  might  simply  make  mat- 
ters worse,  but  by  a  change  in  |»opular  custom.  IVrhaps  the 
old  Germanic  love  of  athletic  sports  will  be  revived  among 
us,  as  indications  seem  to  show. 

A  word  concerning  a^cfticitm  '  may  not  tie  out  of  |*Iacc  here. 
An  ascetic  life  is  charucteriaEcd  by  the  habitual  n*nunciaUoo 
even  of  nio<ierate  and  legitimate  pleasures.  MtMh-m  moral- 
iHt8,  as  u  rule,  nject  it  a^  an  uiKTratKin  ;  and*  iii«ie«*d,  t;*'.- 
principle  on  uhirh  it  rosts  m-eniH  tn  In.*  the  t-xaot  o|i|>w;:c 
of  the  principlr  nf  urlfurr.  The  thnt*  \i»wH  «if  ui<'n;ich.«u; 
sipiify  the  n-iiiinci;itiwii  of  uoalth,  or  niatiTial  cultun- .  <■: 
faiar  aii<i  |H>wi*r«  nr  idral  rultun* ;  ainl  tinallv.  of  faiii.h  !..''■. 
that  i?»,  ihr  |»rfsiTvatii»ii  of  tht*  h|K'cirf*,  or  thi-  pri-C' •!.•:.:.  :* 
of  all  hiiiiiaii  ciilturt>.  Ni'vcrthclfns.  it  in  iiiiiloulitc«il\  tru* 
that  p'niiiu**  aM'rticiHin  uroum*s  ii*»t  rontfiupt  and  a>*  m:  •&. 
hut  rcHfM-ct  ati<i  aijiniratioii,  i*\t*n  aiii<itii^  |ir«i||«iuiiriMi  **cL..- 
dn-ii  ol  th«*  uoiM."  that  is«  \ih*'ii  tin  y  ha\i'  ii*i  |tniic.)>!i'  * 
d*'f('iMl.  Til**  {>h*  iioinfiiiiii  iu:i\  |NT)ia|is  U*  i\plaint*<l  a^i  !  .• 
loWK.  The  ti||«i«'nf\  to  \l\t  to  tlir  otiirr  ixtniut*  of  t  lOX-!* 
in  natural  aii<l  uii.\«'rnal  ;  iiii'i»iit:ii*-ii<'**  causcH  ttu^  ru.a  f 
many.      K\ri-*Mve  ti'iu|HTaiK*i\  tin  ji-I'iii*,  li-Mii  \\>t\  im^ m  I*/  > 

•  11^' kv.  //••♦  '  .    /  /..'.;^.fn  .U-u.'.  I..  III.  I.W.  II.  loi  n  .   lUr^^L   ;». 
.*/.       ».•'.  .  <  .    liuxi.r.    ;  I!  1  I. 
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dangerous,  but  meritorious ;  for  two  reasons :  The  incon- 
tinence of  some  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  directly  compensated^ 
by  the  extreme  continence  of  others.  The  doctrine  of  the 
good  works  of  the  saints  finds  a  natural  support  in  this  view  ; 
the  people  forms  a  whole,  the  good  and  evil  acts  of  its  mem- 
bers are  placed  to  its  account.  And  absolute  continence  is 
indirectly  meritorious  in  so  far  as  it  shows,  by  great  and 
striking  examples,  that  the  impulses  which  often  lead  to  ruin- 
ous excess  can  be  mastered.  Gratitude  for  this  educative 
effect  assumes  the  form  of  admiration. 

This  at  the  same  time  explains  why  asceticism  and  a  love 
of  the  world  go  hand-in-hand.  We  may  find  occasional 
examples  of  intemperance  among  a  poor  and  uncivilized 
people,  but  not  radical  continence.  Philosophical  asceticism 
first  appeared  in  the  Hellenic  world  when  the  art  •of  good 
living  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  the  soil  on  which  Christianity  found  favorable 
conditions  of  development.  The  more  sensuous  a  nation,  the 
greater  its  admiration  for  the  ascetic  life.  It  is  surely  not 
accidental  that  the  excitable  Romance  nations  cling  to  Cath- 
olicism and  celibacy  and  monachism,  whereas  temperance 
societies  are  common  among  the  Germanic  peoples,  who  are 
addicted  to  drink.  —  Moreover,  even  in  particular  individuals, 
an  intensely  sensuous  nature  is  apt  to  seek  refuge  in  asceti- 
cism. The  man  who  is  not  exposed  to  temptation  needs  no 
heroic  antidotes. 

From  this  it  also  follows  that  asceticism  cannot  become 
a  universal  ethical  rule.  It  would  defeat  itself  with  both 
physical  and  psychological-sesthetical  necessity :  without 
its  opposite  there  would  be  neither  sense  nor  merit  in  it. 
The  value  of  absolute  continence  and  the  admiration  shown 
for  it  are  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  there  are  others  who 
have  not  received  the  donum  continentice^  even  in  a  moderate 
degree.  The  ascetic  himself  must  recognize  this ;  he  cannot 
expect  everybody  to  imitate  him,  nay,  he  cannot  even  say  or 
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intimate  that  hia  mode  of  life  ia  bettor  than  that  of  otheriL 
He  may,  at  moat,  deem  himaelf  fortunate  for  having  escaped 
auch  taak-maatera  aa  moat  persona  constantly  bare  near  them 
in  their  impulsea.  A  stem  and  haughty  puritaniam  ia  not 
edifying ;  it  arouaea  antagonisms.  A  man,  hovoTert  vho  is 
gentle  and  humble  in  spirit,  who  aaka  nothing  for  himadf 
but  desirea  othera  to  hare  ererything  that  ia  good,  cren  that 
which  he  deniea  himself,  will  gain  the  reapeet  and  confidcnes 
of  all,  eapecially  of  children  of  the  world.  Since  he  doea  doI 
enter  into  competition  with  the  world,  he  may  become  the 
repository  of  rery  worldly  secrets,  like  Friar  Lorenao  ia 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  his  norel,  /  Promeeei  Spon^  lla» 
soni  has  drawn  for  ua,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Borroowc  a 
wonderful  picture  of  a  man  who  renounoea  ercrythinfr, 
and  thei^by  obtaina  the  greatest  influence  orer  othera.— 
Moral  preachers,  spiritual  aa  well  as  secular,  are  in  thr 
habit  of  complaining  that  no  one  will  liaten  to  them  and 
gire  heed  to  their  counsels.  Man*s  hardneaa  of  heart  has 
been  the  subject  of  their  lamentations  from  the  days  of  the 
ultl  pniphcts  down  tj  tiie  |»rvs4.*iit.  Perha|is  the  fault  does  noC 
lie  entirely  with  the  hearers.  If  th<*8c  fircachcrs  would  «mlr 
examine  themselves  as  climely  us  uthers,  they  wnuld  |irrhs}« 
occiwioiially  find  that  it  ia  not  only  their  zeal  for  iia«'inir  souU 
that  actuates  them;  the  thinirs  whicii  they  cannot  or  darv  d  *t 
or  do  nut  winh  to  enjoy,  tlM*y  iM'^rndir**  others,  and  ai»  rr%rnrt 
tiienuM'lves  u|i(»n  them  for  their  own  |)ri%*ations.  He  aloM 
has  a  ri^ht  to  preach  morality  who  in  in  the  safe  |>ussr«ai^« 
of  a  ko«m1  thatabHorbs  his  whole  iMiul.and  is  entirely  withou: 
envy  ;  he  that  cannot  witliont  bitternesH  liear  the  ai|tht  .>: 
others  enjoyin^r  what  he  desires  to  convince  them  is  wortfalfs*. 
should  firttt  |»reach  to  himself.' 


>  Thr  /miiiUto  /'Ariafi  AilniirBMr  ilr^nt^n  thf  Ira*  in<*rml 
ii|f|»«iir,  ibr  tiAhitual  monU  framMrr.  in  the  rhA|ii«*r  "  tH  a  UoimI  mmA 
Man  "  "  I-  int  keep  thvtrlf  in  pMW.  aD'l  ihrn  •hall  ih^ia  l«  aliW  to  »Ak»  p«n 
ani<<n|*  i4h<*rm.     A  |irafrful  man  «l>>ch  m-irr  ic<"h1  than  h^  thai  ia  «vU 
A  i^iMMiftaU  Hua  dravaih  crva  gtjutl  into  e«U,  uni  mmdj  baHaita  %km 
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3.  Unpretendingne9s  or  modesty  is  a  modification  of  temper- 
ance, its  inner  form,  as  it  were.  It  is  moderation  of  desire  as 
8uch,  the  moderation  of  the  desire  for  wealth  and  fame,  posi- 
tion and  pleasure.  Unassuming  modesty  consists  in  habitu- 
ally lowering  one's  pretensions  to  the  level  of  one's  fortunes. 
Its  effect  is  contentment ;  and  hence  it  is  the  safest  guide  to 
happiness,  just  as  its  opposite,  covetousness,  or  cupidity  is  the 
surest  means  to  unhappiness.  Everybody  is  complaining  of  the 
rarity  of  contentment  and  of  the  prevalence  of  discontent. 
Although  tlie  conception  of  a  past  golden  age  of  universal 
happiness  is  an  optical  illusion,  the  growing  discontent  among 
the  European  peoples  of  the  present  is  not  an  illusion.  Dis- 
content increases  in  direct  proportion  with  inordinate  desire, 
for  the  development  of  which  the  conditions  are  unusually 
favorable  in  our  age.  We  no  longer  have  a  settled  population ; 
everybody  is  on  the  move.  Several  generations  ago  it  was  the 
rule  for  a  person  to  remain  in  the  surroundings  into  which 
he  was  born,  during  his  entire  life.  Now  everybody  is  en- 
gaged in  fortune-hunting.  The  large  cities  are  the  centres  of 
the  chase,  they  excite  and  tempt  everybody,  and  everybody 
visits  them  or  lives  in  them,  at  least  in  the  imagination ;  every 
inhabitant  of  every  little  village  has  relatives  in  the  city,  a 
son  in  the  army  and  a  daughter  at  work.  The  metropolis  is  a 
large  bazaar,  in  which  thousands  of  desirable  things  constantly 
excite  desire.  These  wares  are  intended  for  all ;  it  is  purely 
accidental  that  not  everybody  can  buy  them  ;  you  and  I  could 
own  them  and  make  use  of  them  just  as  well  as  some  one  else 
who  has  accidentally  drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  or  won  a 
fortune  on  the  stock  exchange.     Class  pride  and  class  customs 

A  good  and  peaceable  man  tnrneth  all  things  to  good.  He  that  is  in  peace,  is 
uot  suspicious  of  any.  But  he  that  is  discontented  and  troubled  is  tossed  with 
divers  suspicions  ;  he  is  neither  quiet  himself,  nor  suffereth  others  to  be  quiet. 
He  often  speaketh  that  which  he  ought  not  to  speak ;  and  leaveth  undone  that 
which  it  were  more  expedient  for  him  to  do.  He  considereth  what  others  are 
bound  to  do,  and  neglecteth  that  which  he  is  liound  to  do  himself.  First,  there- 
fore, have  a  careful  zeal  over  thyself,  and  then  thou  mayest  justly  show  thyself 
zealous  also  of  thy  neighbor's  good." 
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have  disappeared  in  the  ^^anonyinousness**  of  metropolitan 
life.  The  e<|uality  of  the  mas8es«  manifested  in  the  simiiaritr 
of  drt-ss  and  apfiearance,  gives  all  the  same  rights.  Hence, 
since  every  one  constantly  sees  before  him  the  things  which 
others  |K>8Sf*Hs  and  which  he  must  do  without,  for  no  eood 
reason  whatever  —  horses,  servants,  drawing-rooms,  Tillat, 
clothiii,  jewels,  articles  of  food  —  why  should  not  everybodi  be 
discontented? — In  addition  to  this,  the  dam  which  rclitri-js 
fonuerly  erected  against  covetousness,  has  been  as  good  as 
washed  away  in  our  times.  The  thought  of  the  transiturineM 
of  everything  earthly  and  the  promise  of  eternity  have  lost  their 
hold  n|M)n  mankind.  Ttiis  is  as  true  of  the  cultured  clasMS 
as  of  the  masses.  Formerly,  the  ho|N*  of  a  future  Iifi\  tlnmcii 
it  was  not  very  inviting  to  the  rirh  and  the  pleastin^-Mxkrn, 
consoled  mankind  in  general  for  the  hardslii|is  of  this  life. 
But  what  ran  console  men  now  who  have  no  h>>|ie  of  i 
future  rrward,  when  fortune  fails  to  give  them  what  it 
bestows  upon  others  ? 

Is  thiTf  no  cure  for  this  disease?  \Vr  are  n'ferre<l  to  Xhr 
elmn-h  :iii<l  tli*-  if-^torution  ni  its  powrr.  If  l«y  th:-  wo  ni« 
n'*t  r\t<'rii:il  piiutr.  l»ut  :iii  iiiinT  frame  of  tuind,  hijiiiii:l\  ^  .  : 
pi«t\ .  th>'ii  tli«  Ti-  r  III  Im'  iiii  (iuulit  tliiit  thf  n-ui*  <ly  umuM  j.r  -.■ 
rftr.'tiw-  iN'ili.ijf*  iiiithiii'/  i'Ut  tnif  iiiiiir  r«li::iiiiisn»'**  ■  *. 
iri\<-  lis  j"!i»it  jH- Mt'  in  rt-LMpI  tn  «:irthl\  tliiiiirs.     Aii«l   I 

ftll]\   coiiv  iiii*  «1    tliat    tlir   ('liiiP'h   li:i>    \r.i*{    aii«l    **t  ;1|  r  Mit  ;:..  « 
\n  |i:i\i-   ;i    •»;ilnr:ii\    iiiliiiiiir*'.      I    know   of   iitithinj  tin!    :    • 
^'r«:i!«r  jmi-a.  r  t'>  imi-**-  tlif  li«-jirt  aii  •\r  t!i«'  \aiii  and  tr.iK*  '.   ' 
til. !!.'"•  •»!    !.:•    than   t|i.<I«iMMU   wmIi   thiir  hiini»l'-   ..i,  :  .*-  : 
ri'i"*.   ti  a- !i  ijj-*,   an<l    ^\niJ««»I"'.      A    |ir»»HT    intrr  j»r»  T.;'     :. 
tl.i  Ml  w   !!  n-'t  fail  !•»  nH»\t    tin*  lnai!**  *\*'\\  nf  i»nr  :»::•■  ;  jT.  : 
•••:?i,m!v    ;■»  :i  ini'^Ii'i't ijiii-  tliat    a    r-'ij^! .mtU    iin'i i;!-*.!!^*  I»'"'' 

i»I     ..111      T»'"!'MlaV"M     in     i-'     .MJll'.'    liMliif    uM'l     lafth''      T*  III 

fn»i;i  tli»"  iiiliu'iP't  s  iti   til*  »»    !•  .ii'l.  iij"» 

'I'lif  <  I : «  ■  .X    ?'!i.i'«sii;.)ii  '  ^.  !.»■..  -.ijj«'h!im|  :\   r%'Ui*''\\  •-.  ti     ' 
t.np-*,  w  liH'h   >.:!•. '''1    Ir-'Mi    !j,'    -  ini"  •liM'a.H*'      Ai*ai.'i  .n   ^    -' 
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false  conceptions,  above  all,  the  false  view  that  happiness  de- 
pends upon  prosperity.  What  is  troubling  you  is  not  the  lack 
of  certain  things,  but  the  belief  that  you  cannot  be  happy 
without  them.  Are  you  really  sure  that  their  possession 
would  make  you  happy  ?  But  certain  it  is  that  it  makes 
you  unhappy  to  desire  them  and  not  to  get  them.  Now, 
since  it  is  in  your  power  not  to  desire  them,  but  not  in  your 
power  to  obtain  them,  how  foolish  you  are  for  resolving  to  get 
them  instead  of  resolving  not  to  desire  them.  —  Yes,  you  say, 
but  it  is  not  in  my  power  not  to  desire  them.  —  Have  you 
ever  really  and  earnestly  made  the  trial  ?  Have  you,  who 
have  devoted  so  much  attention  and  energy  to  so  many 
things,  ever  devoted  your  attention  and  energy  to  this  art  ? 
Have  you  reflected  upon  it  and  practised  it  ?  Have  you  em- 
ployed the  aids  at  your  disposal?  Have  you  ever  turned 
your  gaze  away  from  the  things  which  excite  desire  ?  Have 
you  studied  others,  who  do  without  the  same  things  and 
others  besides, and  still  are  of  good  cheer?  Look  at  Socrates: 
he  passes  through  the  market-place  and  enjoys  the  sight  of 
all  the  beautiful  things  because  he  does  not  need  them.  Have 
you  ever  appealed  to  your  pride  to  help  you  against  vanity  ? 
Some  one  has  been  promoted,  and  you  liave  been  passed  by ; 
you  have  not  been  invited  to  a  dinner ;  have  you,  Epictetus 
asks,  paid  the  price  ?  Of  course,  the  price  is  flattery  and  sub- 
serviency. Well,  then,  pay  the  price  at  which  these  things 
are  sold,  if  you  deem  it  wise ;  but  if  you  are  unwilling  to 
pay,  well,  then,  is  it  not  shameless  in  you  still  to  wish  to 
have  them?  —  And  if  theories  alone  will  not  help  you,  try 
practice,  try  asceticism :  in  order  to  break  your  own  vanity 
and  cupidity,  voluntarily  give  up  such  things  as  you  have. 
Strength  grows  with  exercise ;  you  must  merely  give  the  will 
an  opportunity  to  feel  its  power  against  desire.  You  are 
fighting  for  the  best  seat  in  the  theatre,  or  on  the  train,  and 
you  become  extremely  angry  because  some  one  has  beaten 
you ;  now  try  to  let  the  other  man  have  it  of  your  own  free 
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will,  and  note  whether  you  have  fared  worse  than  uauaL  and 
then  make  the  application  to  greater  things.  — And,  above  all« 
have  you  torn  envy  from  your  heart,  the  ugly  weed,  which 
poisons  and  tortures  botli  body  and  soul  ?  If  not,  do  it  at 
once;  and  do  not  believe  that  you  have  done  anything  for 
your  happiness  so  long  as  you  have  failed  in  this.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  desire  and  not  to  obtain;  but  much  more  fiainful  is 
it  to  desire  to  have  more  than  others  and  to  be  unable  to 
bear  the  thought  of  others  having  anything. 

Again  ;  if  you  have  children,  help  tlieiu«     Then*  are  tvo 
ways  of  looking  at  life,  one  of  which  will  certainly  make  it 
happy,  the  othrr  imhappy.     The  first  is  the  habit  of  reganiinc 
evorytliing  goo<l  that  life  yields  as  sur|Muwing  your  exfiecta* 
t ions,  and  every  miHfurtune  as  falling  below  thrm :  th*.*  s^x*- 
ond  is  the  reverse  of  this.     You  have  it  in  your   piiwer  t.. 
give  your  child  eitluT  mtHxl.     (irant  all  his  wishes.  giv«*  him 
everything  hi*  sees,  let  him  choose  what  he  ought  t«>  eat   ani 
drink,  what  he  ought  tu  do  and  to  h'ave  undone,  n*nio%f  all 
olmtacI«*H  from  Ills  path,  lN*ar  his  hurd«*nH  for  him.  prai«4'  h  « 
aliilit\    :in<l  irooilnrss  ;  in  Hhort,  Im*  all   t«'n(ii'rnt**»H    ani   .i* 
tioii  :  and   vmi   inav  In*  nun*  that  Im'  will,  iumih  «'nti-r:iij>   ■ 
utirld.   (in«l    it   liani  aii<l  nik'L^iniix  ;   that    ht*   \%;ll    U*   ii.%. 
t«iit«<l  :iii«|   unhappy.      If  ynii  an-  iiuwillini:  tliat   tlii^  <»}.•.  . 
liapjH  II.  stiil  MMir  ouii   licart.  anil  <!•>  not   Ih-  afra.*i  ui   U  :..' 
rail*  •!  an  unnatural  niothiT  hv  all  **(iurati*il  ni<»Th*'r*> 

N-»!  l'»n'/  a'/"  I  uifufssril  tht*  follow  inir  litth-  ini*i«h ni     <►:.-■ 
tliip'  Will-  T\\M  liTllf  L'iiU.  jMiftTf Iv  lii-alt)i\  an<I  i1i»»t('.'..  .,-  : 
}i|«'^mil  \\;tli  till-  h«"*t  (if  MpiH'titi'H.     'rin'\    ui'lit  til  \:*:t  :iii  ?,:.::', 
uljM|i\i-.l  ?li' ni  \'!v  much.  an«l  'L«l  •■\irvth;n«»  nh*-  *•...:' 
j!«  :isi-    tlniu        >hi    iiHi'fJ  ti»   ;iHk    tlinu    Im  i.trr    ••rn  h    m*  'il    vi  '     ' 
tl.'-v    !:»v  •!  t  »  ii!.an«l    uhi-n  thi-   ni*  al   w;ih  •»•T^«•'1.  u!.at    ':■ 
j:i!i'f|t<|   til  |i;i\r.       JH-Iii:r  tun    a.iIv-    hii'l    |..i«».».ii.  -I;.  •. 
liJtl.-  •/::!-  h'  I  'hj'-:'  i  n"'i\i-.I  ihf  •   t«».  hJ  ;  ..u*-  ••!  tin  ni      ■ 
r  iT  :Iii^.  till   i.tlii  !  i-.jjI'1  u  t  i-at  liiat  :  till  ir  |'!;it«-s  u.  •.     .  -  .   • 
h  :■.:  ?iill.  anil  :iT  ■hi-  •  n-i  ".f  v\vv\  nji  al  tlit\   wip-  'ii^O' r.*-  :.■•  : 
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and  in  tears.  ^^  How  is  it,"  asked  the  aunt,  when  tlie  mother 
of  the  two  girls  came  to  see  her,  ^^  that  things  are  so  different 
at  home  ?  "  "I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered ;  "  at  home  I  never 
ask  them  what  they  want,  and  never  give  them  as  much  as 
they  call  for." 

Happy  the  man  whom  Fate  treats  in  the  same  way.  He 
that  is  able  to  choose  each  day  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do,  he  that  can  have  as  much  as  he  desires  to  have,  will  soon 
tire  of  life.  —  Hence,  be  thankful  that  you  do  not  get  every- 
thing you  ask  for ;  learn  to  desire,  so  Marcus  Aurelius  coun- 
sels you,  not  that  things  govern  themselves  according  to 
your  wishes,  but  that  your  wishes  govern  themselves  according 
to  the  things. 

4.  By  the  side  of  temperance  Greek  philosophy  places 
courage^  the  ability  to  resist  painful,  dangerous,  and  terrible 
impressions  by  means  of  a  rational  will.  The  former  is  the 
normal  conduct  in  respect  of  pleasure  ;  the  latter,  of  pain  and 
danger.  We  may,  with  Aristotle,  define  both  virtues  as  a 
mean  between  two  vices :  temperance  is  the  proper  mean 
between  insensitiveness  to  sensuous  enjoyment  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  courage  the  mean  between  abject  cowardice  and 
blind  foolhardiness. 

When  an  animal  finds  itself  threatened  by  a  hostile  attack, 
we  may  notice  one  of  two  things :  either  the  attack  arouses 
fear  and  impels  it  to  flight ;  or  it  produces  rage  and  rouses  it 
to  defend  itself.  The  latter  behavior  is  peculiar  to  beasts  of 
prey,  the  former  to  their  victims.  Both  forms  of  action  are 
evidently  adapted  to  the  animal's  nature  and  mode  of  life; 
the  defenceless  animal,  whose  body  and  temperament  do  not 
fit  it  for  attack,  strives  to  preserve  itself  by  flight  and  con- 
cealment. Fear,  which  scents  the  danger  from  afar  and 
impels  the  animal  to  rapid  flijrht,  is  for  it  a  useful  natural  en- 
dowment. The  other  quality,  rage  and  ferociousness,  is 
equally  well  suited  to  the  beast  of  prey,  which  can  defend 

»  [Stephen,  chap.  V.,  2.—  Tr.] 
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itself ;  it  must  constantly  be  on  its  g^ard,  extcmall  v  and  int«r- 
ually,  against  surprises  and  attacks ;  its  prcserratiou  depend* 
uiK>n  the  success  with  which  it  solves  this  problem. 

Ik>tli  nicxlcs  of  conduct  are  also  found  among  men.  There 
are  men  who  run  away  like  sheep  at  the  first  sign  of  dangrr. 
There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who,  like  beasts  of  prrj. 
are  straightway  im|>elled  to  blind  and  ferocious  attacks,  whm 
threatened  or  injured.  Both  modes  of  conduct  are  condomoed 
by  men,  the  former  ns  cowardice,  the  latter  as  blind  nifv 
or  foolbardiness.  A  difTerent  kind  of  liehaviur  Ih  n*<|uired  U 
man,  and  that  is  courage.  That  man  is  brave  who«  whca 
attacked  and  in  {NTil,  neither  blindly  runs  away  nor  rushes 
into  dan^*r,  but  retaining  his  com[)osure,  carefully  and 
calmly  studio's  the  situation,  (|uietly  deliberates  and  decides, 
and  then  carries  out  his  resolution  firmly  and  entTgrticallj. 
whether  it  be  resistance  and  attack,  or  defence  and  retr«*sL 
Prudence,  therefore,  constitutes  an  essential  fiart  of  Tal«ir. 
A  significant  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed  among  tbr 
SpartaiiH.     I^-foro  the  battlr  the  kiii^  first  <»fr»'nM|  sarnf:.-* 

t«»  th«'   .Mn»<?.H,  "  !^^i•^un^alllv,"  ha\H   L.  Srhiii!«it,*  "X**   :tu\\  rr 

I  •  •  • 

tlidu  that   his  ariiiv  inJL'ht,  cvm  durin«^^  th**  liatth*.  n  ta:r.  z).^ 

m 

pnri*   A{H»lliuic   fn'«-<lom  from  wihl   passion.**       The  ••r;j;i. 
thii^   \irtnf   iiiiirht   U*  fxphiiiifd    hiiih»'j'ically,  as  follomn      1  .< 
mor«t  «lan.r<T'His  riicniv  of  man  is  man.     In  hattU*  with  ih:«  x:- 
VlT^a^\    <'<>uravr«'    lias  hffu  uo|tiin*d  ;  it   ih  \Uv  iiiran^  «*f  i*^ 
fi  iit*i>  a'jaiii^t  th*'  most  f«'arful  w«M|Min  of  attat*k.  th«'  .nl*!!*<" 
Atraiii^t   tlii.H,  n«'ith«T  l>lin«l  tli'/ht   nor    hliinl  airirrrv«i;.»n  «... 
av.til.  a.s  is  .-i*-*'!!  iti  th<*    hatth*  of    man  with  aiiimaU.     Ft-ir 
rairi«*s  thr  th-t-m/    tturs  into  his  not,   wliih*  rai»f   br.nj*  th*' 
fiT'M'ituiH  onrH  uithiii   ranu'**  «»f  his  swonl  or  v^'ui.      Su»'h  xz. 
riiiiij\   ran   In*  r»'»ir»t»M|  onlv   hv  nicann  of  tlir  sani«»   »»a;*:. 
tli»-    int»llrct.  that    in,  hv   rourairi',    l>v   pn-M-niN*    nt     ni  :.  . 
h.ittlf.     TIh'    natiin-     •»!     niiiiau'*'    i**    S«»m«-whrtt    «»lwM-iir*»: 
|H»|iular  bjiCfch.    Ai*ri>riiiiiLr  to  tii<-  uIhiic  rxplanatiuu,  c<.i»:x«^ 

*   /  r'.ii  i/#r  4,t.f    '.rn.  11  ,  37 
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may  be  exhibited  in  retreat  as  well  as  in  resistance  or  attack. 
Popular  usage  is  inclined  to  regard  retreat  under  all  circum- 
stances as  incompatible  with  bravery.  Perhaps  the  cause  of 
this  one-sided  conception  may  be  sought  in  the  following. 
The  battle  of  man  with  man  is  uniformly  not  a  battle  of  the 
individual  with  the  individual,  but  a  battle  of  one  collective 
body  against  another.  It  is  evidently  an  essential  condition 
of  the  strength  of  a  company  of  fighters  that  the  individual 
persevere  in  the  struggle,  at  all  hazards,  and  rather  fall  than 
fly ;  the  power  of  the  collective  body  depends  on  the  confi- 
dence which  each  individual  has  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  other.     Courage  is  a  social  virtue. 

Martial  courage  is  the  first  form  in  which  this  quality 
receives  recognition,  perhaps  the  very  first  virtue  which  wins 
admiration.  Courage  is  originally  the  virtue,  cowardice  the 
vice,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  usage  of  language  attests. 
And  youth  has  no  sincerer  regard  for  any  virtue*  than  for 
stem  and  shrewd,  and  especially  magnanimous  courage. 

As  civilization  advances,  its  importance  diminishes.  Civi- 
lization makes  for  peace.  The  individual  docs  not  have  to 
protect  himself  by  his  own  strength  and  courage,  he  enjoys 
the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  police.  The  Indian  con- 
stantly carries  his  life  in  his  hands.  Even  during  the  Middle 
Ages  everybody  bore  arms,  at  least  outside  of  the  city  walls. 
We  have  laid  down  our  arms  because  we  no  longer  need 
them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  thereby  lost  our 
inner  readiness  to  defend  our  lives  with  the  weapon  in  our 
hands.  The  average  European  could  hardly  dare  to  compete, 
individually,  with  the  individual  Indian  or  Bedouin  in  personal 
bravery.  He  is  also  inferior  to  them  in  bearing  hardships. 
But  what  gives  him  his  superiority  is,  besides  the  instruments 
of  war,  organization  and  discipline.  These  are  the  things 
which  turn  the  scale  in  the  great  battles  of  civilized  nations. 
The  personal  bravery  of  the  individual  soldier  does  not  count 

for  very  much.    Our  entire  civil  and  militai*y  education  is 

82 
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little  adapted  to  prodaoe  it;  ita  main  object  b  to  develop 
discipline:  obedience,  howerer,  ia,  to  a  certain  eztenl»  the 
opposite  of  courage. 

5.  Aa  civilitatiun  advanoea,  other  forma  of  reaiatanoe  eomt 
to  aarpaaa  martial  coarage  in  importance.  Chief  among  theae  I 
mention  what  mig^t  be  called  eivU  coarage,  independenet  if 
thaugii,  eharaeUfful  si(f-asMretaii  againat  the  great  prcssms 
exerted  by  superior  and  inferior  foroea.  CiTiliialion  haa  the 
tendency  to  create  relationa  of  dependence ;  depcndenee  open 
men  takea  the  place  of  dependence  upon  nature :  dependencs 
npon  auperiora  and  patrona,  frienda  and  fellow-partiaaBa, 
coatomera  and  Totera,  aodety  and  public  opinion.  Depen- 
dence haa  the  tendency  to  pervert  the  will :  it  indinaa  the 
individual  to  accommodate  himself,  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  to  obaequiouaneaa,  to  cowardly  self-denial,  to  lalaehoei 
in  every  form.  So  the  moral  duty  ariaca  to  develop  the  inner 
power  of  .resistance  which  calmly  and  firmly  oppoaea  every 
attempt  to  subject  the  individual  to  eatabliabed  cosioms 
and  authority,  which  serves  and  remains  loyal  to  truth  and 
justice,  regardless  of  whether  such  oonduct  brings  favor  sdJ 
popularitv  or  disfavor  and  contem|»t.  T«>  remain  trw  t«* 
oneself,  that  iH  tlie  aim  of  nuch  ideal  rourage.  N«i  one  rsa 
have  it,  theeentre  of  whose  lif«*  diKm  not  lie  within  hinu^-lf : 
whoever  makes  external  thingH  hin  ultiinato  gual  cann'^t 
attain  to  inner  fn^edom.  Spinoza  was,  in  liin  life  and  t<-acb- 
ing,  a  gn'ut  preacher  of  this  doctrine  of  freedom. 

Another  fi»nn  of  courage  is  j^r»fvfr*in^t  or  ptrtitffnn^ 
th«*  |M)wer  of  the  will  to  accept  and  continnouidy  U\  endure  aD 
kinds  of  hanlships  and  exertions,  which  are  nccc«aary  to 
r<*alixe  4me*s  endH.  It  is  tlio  virtue  of  the  ir«»r4riM  man 
Martial  courage  was  the  virtue*  i»f  the  heroic  aire,  pcnx'Trr- 
nncc  is  the  courairi*  of  th«'  induHtrial  age.  It  in  in  this  mtx^ 
that  th«*  civilized  man  so  imnieoMurahly  surfiassea  the  aarsr^ 
The  sa\a&re  is  capable  of  irreat  nionii*ntarv  exertinns,  hut  d  ' 
of  making  a  continued  effort  to  overcome  tin*  nraall  ul»tsrU^ 
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in  which  all  work  consists.  A  partial  reason  for  this  is  his 
inability  to  conceive  far-reaching  aims.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the 
momentary  pressure  of  want  or  of  the  natural  impulse  ceases, 
he  yields  to  the  law  of  inertia,  which  also  governs  living 
bodies. 

The  hve  of  order  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of 
perseverance,  the  habit  of  doing  everything  with  business- 
like regularity :  a  very  valuable  quality,  which  procures  for 
us  freedom  and  tranquillity.  The  consequence  of  disorder  is 
confusion,  which  begets  fear  and  trouble.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  tendency  to  procrastinate.  When  our  work  is 
done,  we  feel  at  peace,  but  when  we  put  off  our  tasks,  we  are 
constantly  fretting  about  them,  and  are  finally  forced  to  per- 
form them  hastily  and  unsatisfactorily  at  an  inopportune 
time.  The  man  who  is  fifteen  minutes  late,  suffers  torture 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Patience^  too,  is  related  to  perseverance.  It  is  the  ability 
to  bear  pain  and  suffering  without  being  overcome  by  them. 
We  may  distinguish  two  aspects  of  patience :  a  somewhat 
passive  patience,  which  bears  sufferings  without  complaint 
and  opposition,  and  the  more  active  power  of  the  soul,  the 
ability  to  survive  defeats,  disappointments,  and  losses,  and 
to  begin  life  anew.  —  Patience  is  feminine  courage.  Both 
forms,  especially  the  former,  are  more  characteristic  of  women 
than  of  men ;  women  not  infrequently  display  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  enduring  pain.  This  fact  is  evidently  due  to  the 
natural  difference  of  the  sexes  ;  women  are  more  experienced 
in  all  kinds  of  suffering  than  men.  A  man's  nature  is  im- 
pelled to  attack  and  defence  :  hence  he  finds  it  more  difficult 
to  yield  to  the  inevitable.  But  active  patience,  too,  the  elastic 
resistance  of  the  soul,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valu- 
able qualities  of  the  woman.  It  is  harder  for  a  man  to  get  up 
again  after  he  has  met  with  misfortunes.  A  woman  generally 
finds  less  difficulty  in  beginning  anew  ;  she  soon  begins  to  hope 
and  fear  again,  to  work  and  strive ;  she  has  a  more  flexible 
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nature.  Man*s  strength  is  more  unbending  and  brittle.  A 
woman  is  also  lietter  able  to  battle  witli  long-continued  troubles 
and  obstacles ;  when  the  man  impatiently  sinks  b<*ncath  the 
load,  she  retains  her  ec|uanimity  and  even  Ikt  cheerfulneM. 
For  that  reason  woman  is  the  born  guardian  of  youth,  thr 
nurse  of  the  sick,  and  the  counsellor  (»f  old  age.' 

(treat  pati(*nee  in  sufTering  is  the  invariable  mark  of  a  noble 
character :  courage  and  perseverance  may  U'long  even  to  a 
selHsh  and  malicious  will.  Patient  n'signatitm  in  sufTerinf; 
is  a  sign  that  the  violent  natural  impulse*  to  life,  which  rebt-I* 
against  sufTering,  has  l>een  broken  and  silenced  by  a  higbiT 
will.  This  is  why  sufferings  which  are  accepted  by  the  heart 
and  iMitiently  borne  are  expiatory  :  think  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross, 

*».  A  third  form  of  self-ccmtrol  is  calmne99f  the  ability  to 
control,  by  the  rational  will,  such  emotions  as  result  fnmi 
disturbances  in  our  relations  with  our  fellow-meu :  e.f.^  anger, 
vexation,  ill -humor.  To  the  lack  of  this  virtue,  and  to  envj 
ami  prido,  are  due  most  of  the  disagreealilc  nnnoynnci*«i  wli  rh 
wrnr  out  the  livrn  of  ^o  manv  m«ii.  Without  the  aliilit%  :•> 
o\«'ri'<»inf  the  infvitabh*  p«'t'X  collJ-ii»nH,  interciitin^i*  u.;l. 
huniin  liriiiirs  i>«*conics  a  constant  torture.  A  man  m  '^i^ 
into  an  nfiartnient  lioum*.  On  the  tIo«»r  aU>ve  him  Ii\t*<i  i 
faniilv  with  haIf-a-do/.<*ii  chil^lrcn,  who  an*  mtikini;  (iili*^*  t  *. 
UH**  of  till*  tii'Ht  riL'ht  of  man  to  um*  liis  haiiij.H  and  f«-«'t  Tl »: 
uu'iM*  aniin\.H  liiiu,  he  Ios4.*s  his  t«'ni|H*r  and  in  his  anir<'r  i^  »  :» 
up  a  MT\aiit  to  say  that  the  n<iisi'  in  intolerabit*.  and  ^)  it 
th«*  gentlfniaii  <I'iwn**tairs  insists  n{M>n  irrcater  ipiirt.  \V}...t 
is  the  etirt-t  ?  Til*'  familv  thus  a4l<iri-«<4«Mi  resents  su<'h  .nt<--- 
ferenci*,  and  h«'ne«'forth  lets    the  'h.'-in*!!  make  nior**  n  ;»^ 

*  III  a  «•  rtaii.  •riitt*'  ;'.#•  ,:rr.itrr  <  ii|i.v  it^  -(  n-m*u  i  r  \m^Mr\t\e  •ntS**-'.  g%  a^  . 
nii»f-'riuht'  !•  •'.»*. •i- .ill .  •^fWtt  '  »  ^i.v  mii.tiltr  t.iiii.*«r  i  tin  tl*'*  anxcc  *  ~j*a- 
Ai  •  "r'liiit;  (••  c*.!!!**  •  f -ur  tiiu«>«  a*  iii.tnv  mv-n  •••tt.mit  ao:.  lir  ^  m  c'^ 
Hriiif,  i!  •u-.  I  :•  ■  -lilt  to  ihr  {icr*>tr«  ti.a'.!l.:\  (-rnlurr  Iif#'  Mti%  lifif^r  •»  i.- 
•at  :'  At  !Kv  \'  «tr  •  f  tl.c  «i>niAi«  to  Uat  •liffi-nii^'  i*  /••ur  iin->'«  mm  err*!  «•  ".^ 
i*f  t*  •    rii.ii. 
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than  before.  And  now  the  battle  is  on :  our  friend  begins  to 
storm  around  himself,  slams  the  doors,  stamps  with  his 
feet,  sends  for  the  landlord  and  the  police,  and  becomes  an- 
grier and  more  displeased  every  day.  In  this  way  his  house 
becomes  a  perfect  hell.  His  mind  is  filled  with  venomous 
discontent ;  and,  like  a  vessel  full  to  the  brim,  overflows  with 
bitterness  and  poisonous  malice  at  the  slightest  contact. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  he  is  deploring  the  baseness  of  man 
in  general. 

And  yet,  no  one,  evidently,  is  to  blame  but  himself,  he 
is  annoying  and  tormenting  himself.  He  is  reaping  what 
he  sowed ;  tvie  der  GrusSy  so  der  Dank.  Had  he,  instead  of 
sending  his  servant,  put  on  his  best  coat  and  called  upon  the 
mother  of  those  children,  whose  feet  are  ruining  his  brain, 
had  he  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  an  unfortunate  failing, 
that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  to  sounds,  and  had  he  begged 
of  her,  to  have  a  little  regard  for  his  feelings  if  she  could ; 
had  he  likewise  not  forgotten,  upon  leaving,  to  praise  the 
beauty  and  good  behavior  of  her  children  and  to  admire 
her  taste  in  furnishing  her  home:  everything  would  have 
been  so  different.  In  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten  —  and 
such  a  probability  makes  it  worth  a  trial  —  he  would  have 
been  kindly  received,  and  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
disturbance  would  have  been  removed.  He  might  then  have 
prescribed  for  himself  a  little  Stoic  philosophy,  to  enable 
him  to  endure  the  remaining  fraction.  "  If  you  are  going  to 
bathe,"  Epictetus  admonishes  us,  "  place  before  yourself  what 
happens  in  the  bath  :  some  splashing  the  water,  others  push- 
ing against  one  another,  others  abusing  one  another,  and 
some  stealing:  and  thus  with  more  safety  you  will  under- 
take the  matter,  if  you  say  to  yourself,  I  now  intend  to  bathe, 
and  to  maintain  my  will  in  a  manner  conformable  to  nature." 
So  it  is  here:  when  you  move  into  an  apartment  house, 
think  of  what  will  happen  there ;  the  neighbor's  dog  will 
bark,  his  boys  will   romp  around,  his  daughters   will  play 
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on  the  piano ;  if  yon  ennnot  endure  these  things,  do  not  more 
in,  but  build  yourself  a  house  outside  of  the  city,  be  it  ercr 
so  modest  But  if  yon  must  move  in,  tell  yourself  beforr- 
hand  that  you  must,  and  yield  to  the  inoTitable. 

To  do  all  this  you  need  not  even  have  any  love  for  human- 
ity—  that,  of  course,  would  make  it  easier  for  yoo;  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  prudence.  However  righteous  yoor  anger 
nmy  be,  suppress  it;  anger  will  destroy  your  life  and 
happiness.  When  people  try  to  make  you  angry,  say:  I 
shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  made  angry,  for  I  shall  be  the 
one  to  suffer  for  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  strange :  we  know  that  we  must  always 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  nature  of  the  things  which  we  desirt 
to  subject  to  our  purposes;  only  when  it  comes  to  human 
beings  do  we  seem  to  forget  it.  A  stone  is  in  my  way,  I 
do  not  scold  it,  but  walk  around  it  or  push  it  aside.  A 
watch  or  a  machine  is  out  of  order ;  we  do  not  beat  it,  bat 
inquire  into  the  cause,  or  hand  it  over  to  an  expert  to  mend 
the  (Irfcct.  But  wlion  a  human  Ikmu^  fnilH  to  do  our  biddin;. 
when  a  noiirlilior  (iispleniirs  us,  or  a  frit^nd  acts  in  a  nianiKr 
which  wc  do  not  cMUisider  ri^ht,  uiim  n  |>u|iil  does  n<»t  ko'>* 
his  l(*HMon,  or  the  s<»up  dcM^ii  not  tsHto  riprht,  wo  grt  anirrr  sdo 
scold.  Ah  though  abuse  and  an^er  were  the  |iiinaoea  for 
governinir  liuniaii  bouIn  !  A  liunuiu  houI  Ih  of  all  thin^  :d 
th«*  unrlil  tlir  nioAt  eomplicattHl  an<i  ni«mt  ditTieult  to  hmodk . 
and  lietict*  th<*  art  «if  frovernin^  B<iulfl  iH  the  hardest  of  all 
artii.  And  Hinr<*  it  {h  the  ni<Hit  ini|M>rtant  art  for  our  hafipi- 
n«'HH,  it  Murely  ih-nervrn  to  Ih*  fttu(li<Ml  with  greater  cart*.  The 
uioHt  ini|M>rtant  thinir  in  thin  art.  however,  in  xUv  ahilitv  !•• 
n*tain  on***?^  roni|Nmurt»:  only  «*:ilni  and  |»rud<*nt  inv<*f«ii:Btii'L 
will  litu'rrtMl  in  diM*oV(*rin^  tht*  raiiiu*s  of  the  tnHibl««  and  tk^A 
until  th«*M;  )ia\t*  Ih^'U  founti  ran  the  |»rt>|N*r  attemptii  br  m^« 
to  n*uiedy  it.  Ilowi*ver  thi^  may  In*  hntujrht  ahout«  whrthrr 
hy  U)rttni«'tii»n.  •*\nni|ile,  riMinHvl,  «•ll«*«Ml^al^*mt•^t,  a«aiiitancT, 
admonition,  fntreuty,  tbreatm    puninhuient,  —  under  all  cir* 
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cumstances,  Bacon^s  word  will  hold  good  that  he  alone  can 
rule  nature  who  obeys  her.  Any  one,  of  course,  can  get 
angry  and  scold,  but  this  is  merely  a  confession  of  helpless- 
ness, and  does  not  tend  to  improve  matters ;  nay,  it  is  apt  to 
make  them  worse.  Even  where  punishment  is  the  proper 
remedy,  it  will  be  all  the  more  effective,  if  administered 
calmly  and  firmly.^ 

7.  The  fruit  of  self-control,  which  reaches  its  completion  in 
the  virtues  of  temperance  and  unpretendingness,  courage  and 
perseverance,  patience  and  tranquillity,  is  inner  peace  and 
cheerfulness  of  mindy  Democritus's  iTnOvfiia,  the  tranquilitas 
4inimi  of  the  Stoics.  This  is  not  only  in  itself  the  greatest 
part  of  human  happiness,  but  also  the  source  of  real  human 
pleasures.  The  calm  and  cheerful  soul  is  capable  of  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  reflection:  the  forms  of  things  are  mir- 
rored best  in  the  tranquil  lake.  The  social  duties  thrive  in  the 
contented  heart,  —  justice,  veracity,  tenderness,  benevolence, 
faithfulness ;  and  from  these  in  turn  spring  the  joys  which 
friendship  and  domestic  happiness  yield. 

This  is  the  path  which  leads  to  self-preservation  and  wel- 
fare. Wisdom  is  needed  to  find  and  follow  it.  Hence  all 
peoples  praise  wisdom  as  the  great  guide  of  life.  The  royal 
sage  of  the  Hebrews  mingles  his  praises  with  those  of  the 
Greek  philosophers :  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding.  For  the  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and 
the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious 
than  rubies :   and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not 

*  C.  G.  Gordon,  the  hero  of  Khartonm,  who  quelled  the  great  Taiping  in- 
■snrrection  in  China,  one  of  the  greatest  tamers  of  men  that  ever  lived,  once 
wrote  :  The  older  we  grow  the  better  we  learn  to  treat  human  beings  as  though 
they  were  lifeless  objects ;  that  is,  to  do  for  them  what  we  can  without  caring 
whether  they  will  thank  us  or  not.  So  God  acts  towards  us.  He  lets  the  rain 
fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  he  seldom  meets  with  gratitude,  he  is  most  often 
forgotten.  (In  an  anonymous  biography,  C.  G.  Gordon,  the  Hero  of  Khartoum , 
1885,  p.  178.)  [I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  book,  and  cannot  therefore 
quote  the  passage  exactly.  —  Tr.] 
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}  bt  (Hnq>nr<Tii  iintu  licr.  Length  of  dart  is  ja  her  right 
and;  ind  in  li<-r  left  honi]  richea  and  honor.  Utr  w«ti 
rewkfS  oi  itlvoMatitucxA,  and  aII  her  putiiM  arc  pRtcf.  i^ 
<  a  tree  of  life  to  tliem  that  Uj  hold  u[>au  her:  luid  hspfi; 
II  ererf  one  tlint  n-taincth  hor.  Tho  Lord  b/  wwdom  bai 
foonded  the  earth ;  lir  undcntanding  hatli  be  cutabiUhod  th« 


CHAPTER  m 

THE  BODILY  LIFEi 

1.  The  function  of  the  body  is  to  serve  as  the  organ  and 
symbol  of  the  soul.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  concern- 
ing this  practical  estimate  of  the  two  phases  of  man's  nature. 
Even  the  materialist,  who  regards  the  soul  as  a  passing  func- 
tion of  matter,  will  accept  our  proposition ;  for  him  too  the 
body  is  the  servant  of  the  soul.  Every  one  is  likewise  agreed 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  servant.  To  accomplish  and 
endure  much  and  to  demand  little,  —  these  are  the  qualities 
which  we  all  consider  valuable  in  a  servant.  These  also 
determine  what  is  desirable  in  a  body  ;  the  healthy,  strong, 
and  hardened  body  endures  much  and  wants  little :  the 
sickly,  weak,  and  pampered  body  does  little  and  makes  great 
demands.  Hence  follows  the  rule  of  duty  :  Do  what  is  suited 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body ; 
avoid  what  impairs  and  weakens  it,  —  The  other  function  of 
the  body  is  to  express  or  symbolize  psychical  life.  Beauty 
and  grace  are  the  visible  corporeal  manifestations  of  a  good 
and  beautiful  soul.  Grace  is  acquired  beauty ;  the  quiet  se- 
curity of  the  soul  which  is  master  of  itself,  is  reflected  in 
quiet,  steady,  and  appropriate  movements.  Hence  follows 
the  rule  of  duty  :  Educate  the  body,  so  that  it  may  appear  in 
this  visible  world  as  a  pleasing  expression  of  the  invisible 
beauty  of  the  soul. 

1  [Ronaseau,  J^mUe;  Porter,  Part  IL,  ch.  III. ;  Hoffding,  XI. ;  Wundt,  ^MiXr, 
Part  L,  ch.  IIL,  2,  3 ;  Fowler  and  Wilson,  Part  II.,  ch.  L  ;  Ronze,  §§  9  f. ;  Domer, 
pp.  336-356.  —  Tr.] 
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It  must  1)0  left  to  dietetics  and  gymnastics  to  develop  tfao«e 
general  formula  into  a  system  of  rules.  Ilufeland*s  Jfarfv- 
biodejH  simple  book,  full  of  common-sense,  may  be  mentioned 
as  giving  a  brief  presentation  of  the  subject.  I  shall  mervlr 
toucli  u[»on  a  few  phases  of  the  problem. 

'J.  liCt  UH  first  consider  tlio  question  of  nutrition.^  It  it 
churarteristic  of  human  beings  to  prepare  their  foo<i  artificialir. 
and  they  <lo  it  universally  with  the  aid  of  fin*.  The  use  i*: 
fire  for  this  purpose  plays  an  imjiortant  part  in  the  emanci{it- 
tion  of  man  from  nature.  Whereas  the  animal  is  limited  t< 
the  territ<»ry  producing  the  plants  or  animals  u|H>n  which  ii 
fcH'ds,  and  is  itself  a  product  thereof,  man  has  made  himself 
Inrd  of  the  earth  ;  evervwherc  he  finds  what  mav,  with  the 
help  of  fin%  Ik)  converted  into  food.  In  other  res{)i*cts  al»i». 
thi*  use  of  fire  in  the  prefMiratioii  of  ftKnl  has  exercised  u 
iin|N>rtaut  inthionce  u|K>n  the  development  of  human  hu\ 
Wnndt  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  necessitating  the 
common  |>reparati<>n  of  certain  fiMMln,  it  at  the  same  time  led  t'l 
thfir  ooinnidii  ronnuinption  :  to  it  we  owe  th<*  i»ritrin  of  tht*  r •» 
in<»n  iiit*:tl  ai  tlh*  hrartli.  Witli  th«'  iiiful  is  riiiitiiTti'*i  tin-  «ar 
rilicial  \v«»rsliip.  irrowiiiir  out  i»t  thr  fiiii<T:il  l"«':ist%;  th«  !»•  .'.::h 
Imtmiui's  tlir  allar.  Tli**  iii«'al  ooinini/  ut  n'lnilar  iiittr.i!* 
:iii(l  divitiiiiLT  th«*  ilay,  aI>o  Icadn  to  th«'  first  dixision  of  :  r^ 
Tip"  ••liiM  still  p'Crivt'H  its  tirnt  IfHsnim  in  tli«'  •!;**'! i-tiin*  .f  v-' 
aii.Mi  il  »!•  ?»jrfs  liy  iro\rrniiiir  its  ap|M'tit<*  a«'o»r'i.iij  i  '- ■ 
111*  .il-*. 

L«-t  iw  a«l«l  a  Ui»nl  nr  two  r<»iH'«Tniirj"  •!•  •/•■iht.u'v  in  ii-»!;:.c 
in  lit  In  ♦•inan-ipaTiiiir  liinistji  iinni  tli«-  intural  l'-T'Ia!.*  : 
iii^tinrt.  \ilii<*li  ''ontniU  aii«l  Lk«*N»i>f  pr»HiT\«-^  tin*  a:.  :  .  . 
man  i-\|m»'*#*s  luni**'  !'  to  alNTratioiis  Tlif  p:ilat«'  ..*  !»t.:t.  ,  ■.'  ; 
♦  •V  art.lit'i  illv  i-:-  !•  ipi|  f-Mnl.  arpi  tip-  rriN-i.tiMii  ..f  :.*.^i  ,  \-  •  4 
l»lia?»iir»' ♦■\rn  u!i.ii  ;r  .-»  n-it  n*«<lr.|.  ff7w".«iiv  ;i:;i  A  ••■ 
/I  -•   ar«'    Mn.\«'r-ill\    i'ha:a't«  ri/ril    hy  tlif    iktviti^mii      :    t:.^ 

■•*.-•...'     /  ".  t     f    / ..  X,  .  .■    I         ,\     IV      llr..L»i>Ai»r.t    /i.«*.« 

-•  -  I .  ■ 
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organs  of  nutrition  into  organs  of  pleasure.  It  appears  that 
such  abuse  never  occurs  among  animals,  but  that  among 
human  beings  it  is  common  to  all  ages  and  all  peoples.  Travel- 
lers bring  us  horrible  reports  of  the  coarse  forms  of  gluttony 
practised  by  uncivilized  tribes.  All  of  these  seem  also  to  have 
hit  upon  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors^  or  to  have 
introduced  them  into  their  countries  from  abroad. 

Everybody  knows  to  what  extent  the  life  of  modern  civilized 
nations  is  devastated  by  drunkenness.  It  seems  that  the  Ger- 
manic nations  have  from  time  immemorial  been  more  predis- 
posed to  this  vice  than  the  Romance  peoples  ;  which  is  perhaps 
to  be  explained  by  conditions  of  climate.  In  certain  parts  of 
Germany  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  population  is  directly 
ruined  by  drunkenness ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  this 
vice  does  not  cause  the  most  serious  disturbances.  The  imme- 
diate effects  of  drunkenness  are  these :  the  economic  life 
becomes  unsettled,  family-life  is  neglected  and  destroyed,  the 
moral-spiritual  life  brutalized  and  debauched.  Pauperism, 
crime,  a  host  of  diseases,  insanity,  suicide,  degeneracy  of  off- 
spring, follow  in  its  melancholy  wake.^ 

The  conviction  is  growing  among  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men  that  a  very  serious  danger  here  confronts  the  future  pro- 
gress of  civilized  peoples.     How  shall  we  meet  it?^ 

In  1881  the  German  government  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Reichstag,  making  offensive  drunkenness  in  a  public  place 
punishable  (by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  sixty  marks  and  fourteen 
days  in  jail,  the  penalty  to  be  increased  in  case  of  repetition). 
The  permission  was  also  asked  for  the  temporary  confinement 
of  habitual  drunkards  in  asylums.  The  measure  did  not  pass. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  the  objection  was  raised, 
among  others,  that  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  lead  to 

1  Compare  A.  Baer,  Der  Alcoholismus,  seine  Verbreitung,  und  seine  WirJcung 
Guf  den  individuellen  und  sozialen  OrganismuSy  sowie  die  Mittel  ihn  zu  hekampfeny 
1878.  [See  the  articles  on  Temperance,  Abstinence,  Prohibition,  in  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia.  —  Tr.] 

«  [Spencer,  Ethics  oflnd.  Life,  ch.  VI.  —  Tr.] 
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the  unlawful  rcBtriction  of  personal  liberty.  I  do  not  knuv 
whether  the  objection  had  anything  to  do  with  the  defeat  U 
the  proposition,  but  it  seeins  to  me  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  thoroughly  unsound.  Drunkenness  incapacitate*  a  maa 
for  rational  deliberation,  but  it  does  not  hinder  him  froa 
acting  irrationally.  Uence  it  leads  him  to  treat  others  irrt* 
tionuUy  and  possibly  to  abuse  them ;  indeed  the  caaial 
connection  lietween  drunkenness  and  crime,  esfiecially  chnip 
against  persons,  is  a  well  known  fact.  Tlu*refore,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  attack  against  the  security  of  others  to  put  oir- 
self  into  such  a  condition ;  even  the  threats  and  the  fean 
to  which,  for  example,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  drunkard 
are  subjtM*ted,  constitute  a  serious  wrong  against  which  thf 
law  has  an  absolute  right  to  proceed.  And  it  is  no  Ifs* 
beyond  cavil  that  society  has  the  right  to  proceed 
habitual  drunkenness  by  confining  individuals  in  asyli 
We  have  as  much  right  to  is4>late  and  to  cure  thf  alruboh*! 
who  has  lost  his  will  jiower,  in  order  to  prot4*c*t  him  and  b  • 
Kurroun<iincrs  against  the  conse<|ii<'iirrH  of  hiit  (lis«-aM*.  a*  *^ 
ha\<*  to  iiiran*C'rat(*  the  niaiiiuo  aLrain>t  IiIk  uill.  tint  b*  ::. . 
not  injure  hiniHrlf  an«l  «»th»TH.  t>f  roursr.  it  s:*^"*  without  *: 
intr  that  grrat  ran*  would  lia\f  to  Im*  r\rri"ii»«'*l  t"  li;i.  K:  •  •■ 
arlfitrary  aii«l  unjuHt  rxtMMition  of  tin-  law.' 

n«'n'N\  it  MM'iuH  uttrrly  unwarraiitrd  to  i»j»fM»«%c  *iK'h  a  li» 
«»ii  tlif  Ki'iin*  of  pi-rHoiial  lilnTtv      Th«*  friM-iJMiii  !•  nu»»*r.i  .'.*  * 
put  ofitHi-lf  in  a  >tato  of  moral  niiti  int<lli*rtual  in«in.:>  ^'^:^ 
not  In*  n-'j'anliMl  an  •»»♦•  of  tlif  unixtTsal  ri',rlitH  ••!  iiiriit 


'.»■ 
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Nevertheless,  I  doubt  whether  the  defeat  of  the  measure,  at 
least  of  the  part  relating  to  the  punishment  of  public  drunken- 
ness, is  to  be  deplored.  In  addition  to  the  injustice  or  the 
harmfulness  of  a  law,  another  decided  objection  may  be  urged 
against  it,  and  that  is  its  inefficacj.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
penal  law  against  drunkenness  would,  as  matters  now  stand, 
have  very  little  effect ;  it  would  not  contribute  much  to  the 
improvement  of  morals,  and  that  after  all  is  the  end  to  be 
desired. 

The  efficacy  of  such  a  law  would  essentially  depend  upon 
its  ability  to  render  drunkenness  disgraceful  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
public,  which  it  is  not  at  present.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  that  can  be  done  so  long  as  public  opinion,  not  only 
of  the  lower  classes,  but  also  of  so-called  good  society,  judges 
this  vice  so  leniently.  Several  years  ago  a  riot  occurred  in  a 
German  university  town,  which  for  several  days  kept  the 
entire  city  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  reason  which 
induced  a  part  of  the  student  body  to  revolt  was  a  police- 
regulation  ordering  the  saloons  to  be  closed  at  twelve  o'clock 
midnight :  a  highly  beneficial  measure,  one  would  imagine, 
for  all  the  parties  concerned,  for  the  beer-drinkers  as  well  as 
for  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  was,  however,  re- 
garded by  the  liberty-loving  youth  as  an  intolerable  restriction 
of  their  personal  freedom,  or  perhaps  also  of  their  academic 
freedom,  about  which  some  rather  curious  ideas  exist.  Now 
imagine  these  same  defenders  of  liberty  five  or  ten  years  later 
pronouncing  judgment  upon  drunkenness  in  court !  I  can- 
not make  myself  believe  that  the  law  administered  by  such 
representatives  would  exercise  an  educative  influence  upon 
public  morality.  Or  will  they  have  changed  by  that  time  ? 
Perhaps ;  but  even  then  would  not  their  own  past  rise  up 
against  them  ?  And  do  they  actually  change,  as  a  general 
thing  ?  The  hilarity  which  one  of  the  advocates  of  personal 
liberty  succeeded  in  arousing  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  when  the  measure  mentioned  above  was  discussed  in 
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the  Reichstag,  was  not  calculated  to  remove  all  doubts  con- 
cerning the  high  gathering's  respect  for  sobriety.  When  tliis 
speaker  remarked  that  the  drunken  men  whom  he  met  on  die 
streets  were  for  the  most  part  elderly  gentlemen  with  white 
cravats,  and  that  the  sight  of  them  did  not  arouse  in  him  feel- 
ings of  anger,  but  sympathetic  cheerfulness,  his  statement  did 
not  arouse  anger  in  the  meeting  either,  at  least  there  was  do 
perceptible  sign  of  it,  while  the  sympathetic  cheerfulness 
mentioned  by  him,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  general  hilarity 
in  the  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  became  plainly 
audible.  And  the  long  and  sentimental  accounts  of  the 
drinking  bouts  {Kommerse)  of  old  gentlemen,  followed  by  the 
Katerfruhstiick,  which  so  frequently  appear  in  all  our  news- 
papers, are  evidently  written  with  the  intention  of  exciting 
good-humored  laughter  in  their  readers.^ 

So  long  as  "  good  society  "  treats  itself  so  leniently  in  these 
matters,  it  will  have  every  reason  to  doubt  its  ability  to  cure 
"  bad  society  "  of  drunkenness,  by  means  of  penalties.  The 
law  cannot  create  customs,  it  can  merely  protect  existing 
ones. 

May  we  expect  an  improvement  of  custom  in  the  future  ? 
Perhaps  the  case  is  not  hopeless.  A  student  of  history  might 
reach  this  conclusion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era 
the  habit  of  bestial  drunkenness  prevailed  at  the  courts  of 
princes  and  among  the  nobility.  Call  to  mind  the  chronicles 
of  [Jans  von  Schweinichen.  The  vice  was  gradually  sup- 
pressed in  these  circles  during  the  seventeenth  and  ei«rh- 
tcentli  centuries,  through  the  influence  of  the  French  courts. 
From  the  courts,  however,  it  had  spread  to  the  middle  classes 
of  societv ;  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  the  aca- 
domic  world  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen 

1  W.  Martius  (Der  Kampf  geqen  den  Alkoholmisshrauclij  1884,  pp.  40  ff.)  give? 
us  an  idea  of  the  fecliug  of  the  public  in  reference  to  driukin<:j  aud  •Irunken- 
nes8.  He  also  publishes  the  bill  mentioned  above,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Licjuors,  and  many  other  iteni^  uf 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  crusade  against  druukcimess. 
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turj.  Here,  too,  it  has  had  to  give  way,  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  more  refined  manners  which 
gradually  came  to  prevail,  owing  to  the  development  of  higher 
spiritual  aspirations.  The  habit  still  persists  with  great  stub- 
bornness in  certain  academic  circles,  but  I  believe  we  can  say 
that  it  is  really  no  longer  considered  good  form.  Among  offi- 
cials and  the  substantial  citizens,  drunkenness,  though  judged 
rather  mildly  in  individual  cases,  is  not  regarded  as  one  of 
the  legitimate  habits  of  life.  At  present  it  is  largely  confined 
to  the  lower  and  lowest  strata  of  society,  into  which  it  has 
gradually  found  its  way  since  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
may  measure  its  growth  there  by  the  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brandy,  which  has  reached  an  enormous  extent  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Will  the  plague,  after  having  passed 
through  the  body  politic  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  leave  it 
again  ?  Perhaps  we  may  hope  so.  When  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  who  set  the  example  in  all  things  both  good  and 
bad,  take  the  lead  in  this  matter  and  repudiate  drunkenness, 
it  will  gradually  lose  caste  among  the  masses.  Whatever  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  "  refined,"  is  doomed  ;  so  soon  as  it  be- 
comes "  vulgar  "  it  is  cast  out.  The  progress  in  this  direction 
may  perhaps  be  hastened  by  the  fact  that  drinking  assumes  a 
more  and  more  brutal  and  repulsive  form,  under  the  influence 
of  the  whiskey-habit ;  there  is  some  poetry  in  wine,  and,  if 
need  be,  also  in  beer,  but  there  is  no  poetry  in  whiskey.  So 
soon  as  public  opinion  comes  to  look  upon  intoxication  as  de- 
cidedly vulgar  and  disgraceful,  it  will  be  possible  to  combat 
what  is  left  of  the  old  vice  by  laws  and  penalties. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  have  here  a  wide  field  for  the  work 
of  societies ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  good  old  rule :  First 
sweep  before  your  own  door.  The  beer-drinking  habit  of  the 
academic  and  non-academic  Philistines,  which  is  so  common 
in  Germany,  and  the  worship  of  the  belly  to  which  the  rich 
and  aristocratic  are  addicted,  are  equally  degrading.  Can  any 
one  who,  day  after  day,  from  morning  till  night,  for  hours 
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and  hours,  sits  in  the  beer-nhops,  envelqied  bjr 
smoke,  and  listens  to  the  selfsame  stopid  talk  or  plajs  Iks 
same  old  tiresome  game  of  Skat^  and  who  at  last  earriss 
homo  with  him  an  empty  and  stopefied  head,  do  aoy  wtriom 
and  earnest  work  ?  Can  any  one  who,  day  after  daj,  rereis  ia 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  at  dinners  and  suppers,  throw  Us 
soul  into  anything  ?  Will  not  a  feeling  of  lasy  aaladj  take 
possession  of  him  and  extinguish  all  higher  aspiratioiia  ? 

Now  what  remedies  shall  we  employ  against  dmnkeaMM 
among  the  masses  ?  All  effective  measures  will,  perhaps*  aoa 
chiefly  at  two  things:  the  removal  of  temptatioD  and  tht 
discovery  of  a  snitaUe  substitute  for  whiskey  and  the  dra» 
shop.  The  so-called  public  coffee-houses,  which  were  origiaaDr 
established  in  England  and  afterwards  on  the  CootineiBt,  U 
first  by  societies  and  subsequently  as  private  entsrprissi, 
have  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  latter  respect  Mocvow. 
every  improvement  that  is  made  in  the  condltiooa  off  lifi 
will  tend  to  counteract  alc(diolism  among  the  lower  dasssa. 
Wretchedness  and  want,  insufficient  food,  poor  habitataaQs. 
injurious  lal)or«  uver-excrtiou,  indocfi  an  nncomfortalJe  utyAe 
of  exiHtonco,  constitute  its  favorite  soil ;  the  effect  deairrd 
is  the  tom|K>rary  stiqicfaction,  the  bluntine  of  the  sensibihtf, 
caused  by  the  uhc  of  alcohol.  The  so-caile<l  (tutlienborir  ^j^ 
tern  has  ha|»|>ily  Hurcceded  in  diminishing  the  temptation  ia 
8wetlon.  In  IS^m  a  st«K:k  com|»any  was  formed  in  C]»o(hrti- 
hur^  which  obtained  |ioHsesflion  of  all  the  dramahop4icpiiofs 
of  the  city,  and  connidunihly  docreaiMMl  the  number  of  dhak> 
in)^  {ilacoH.  It  then  iiIacH  thoM*  Haloonii  in  charge  of  its  owa 
eni|iloyecA  and  limited  the  sale  of  liquom  to  a  very  short 
prrioil  of  the  day.     The  net  profitu,  minuM  the  usual  ratr  M 

inton-rtt,  are  tuniod  into  the  citv  treanurv.    The  svatem.  whirk 

•  •  • 

has  iMvn  adopted  in  many  citi(*H  throiiehout  the  North,  aot 
only  directly  diminiithcS  the  op|Mirtunity  for  drinking,  bat  alis 
r«*movi*ii  Home  of  the  conditionii  encourairing  drankeiin««i« 
for  exam|»!e,  the  saloon-atmosphere  and  the  landlord's  low 
of  frain. 
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Here,  moreover,  the  State  too  may  interfere,  without  hesi- 
tation, by  employing  the  proper  safeguards.  The  legislature 
has  finally  resolved  to  limit  the  gambler's  freedom  to  ruin 
himself,  by  closing  the  gambling-houses ;  it  has  passed  laws 
commanding  the  utmost  care  in  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  may 
consequently  take  precautionary  measures  against,  and  limit 
the  sale  of,  the  poison  which  claims  a  thousand  times  more 
victims  than  all  the  others  put  together.  A  Dutch  law  of 
the  year  1881  contains  some  very  stringent,  regulations ;  it 
limits  the  number  of  dramshops  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  grants  licenses  only  for  one  year  at  a  time  ;  it  also 
punishes  drunkenness.  The  regulations  which  call  the  land- 
lord to  account  for  encouraging  excess  are  also  wise.  And 
the  demand  of  the  temperance  societies  that  no  one  be  legally 
bound  to  pay  debts  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  alcoholic 
liquors  surely  deserves  approval.  Finally,  it  is  also  feasible  to 
increase  the  tax  on  whiskey,  and  thereby  to  limit  its  consump- 
tion, or  at  least  to  hinder  its  increase.  To  be  sure,  these 
restrictions  are  opposed  in  Germany  by  quite  influential 
circles,  which  have  a  selfish  interest  in  increasing  the  sale  of 
whiskey.  But  is  it  not,  perhaps,  conceivable  that  the-  masses 
will  some  day  see  that  the  whiskey-drinker  is  making  a  volun- 
tary tax-payer  of  himself  and  is  at  the  same  time  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  whiskey-distilling  landowner  ?  Will  not  the  German 
social  democracy  some  day,  perhaps,  adopt  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors  as  one  of  its  weapons  against  the  existing 
order  of  society  ?  It  would  not  in  my  opinion  be  the  worst, 
nor  the  least  effective  weapon.  The  English  trades-unions 
have  made  the  beginning  in  the  fight  against  alcohol.  The 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in  that  country  are  all  advo- 
cates of  total  abstinence. 

Let  me   say   a  few   words   regarding  another  stimulant, 

tobacco,  which  entered  upon  its  triumphant  march  through 

civilized  Europe  simultaneously  with  brandy.     It  is,  as  is  well 

^known,  one  of  the  guest-gifts  of  the  new  world  to  the  old.     If 

33 
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ever  the  Middle  Ages  could  be  supposed  to  fmsii  judgmtDt 
u|K)n  mtMlerii  times,  they  would  most  likely  say,  in  revcncv 
for  the  many  evil  things  said  of  them:  Three  thinirs  charac- 
terize the  modem  era :  whinkey,  tobacco,  and  thi-  Pn*nch  d>- 
case  {die  FranzoBeu)^  as  a  certain  atlliction  wan  called  whicS 
made  its  ap|iearance  in  (lermaiiy  at  about  the  same  timr. 
The  modern  times,  they  might  proceed,  are  fond  of  bna^tiur 
that   their   civilization    is   su|»erior  to    that    uf    th«-    M:Jd> 
Ages.    Now   if   civilization  consists  of  these  three  thinci  — 
a  view  which  the  **  savages  **  outside  of  Kuro|)e  to  whom  \ht 
Euro|)ean8  have  brought  *^ civilization**  might  easily   U*  M 
to  take  —  then,  the  Middle  Ages  might  say,  our  own  la«*k  of 
civilization  need  not  trouble  us  verv  much.     Inthril.  **  it  ;•  » 
verv   remarkable  fact  that  a  barbarous  Indian  custom,  tb^ 
custom,  namely,  of  drawing  the  Kuioke  of  the  dry  U*ati-^  vi 
a  nareotic  plant   into  the   mouth  by  mi'ans  of  a  tube  or  & 
twisted  roll,  and  then  pufling  it  out  again,  or  of  Htutliui;  tU 
same  leaves  in  pulverized   form  into  the  nost\  Hhoiild   haif 
bi'en     traiiHuiittnl    by    the    ^ed^kins    to    v^hitf,    \rU'»vi.    :^:.  i 
black  mill   all  awv  tin'  utuld,  an«l  >Ii>miIi1  b.i\4-  t.i'k*  n  :••  * 
T«»lstnu  too,  )i;is   ptiiiili'U'd  n\rr  this  j*tiaii'jf   fiH't.      In  .\     •• 
padipbltt,    IVh'^    /' '    Mm   Sftifnt't^    'Hf  m*i  h  r  g  .'    |.v    j  w^    •   • 
aii.HWrr :    In    onb-r    to    stnjMiy    ib«"ir    i''ins«':fn«'t  h  ;   i-.r    »i.    ;. 
toliarco  aii«l   ab'obol    ari-  rspfi-iallv    litti-d.      IIh  :•■    .•   .k    j--: 
dt-al  of  rli«l'»r:tMl  f \ a •/•/••  rat imh   in  tlii    ri|»I\  ;  b  .*   .:  .  k.  *  •■ 
•••iMtains  a  L'»Mn  «•!    triilb.      Wli\  ilor^  tin-   stu.ji  ut  ..;i,   ^. 
liiinlx'     iM-raTi*!'   b*-   l.k«'«*    it:  or  b*-i*:iUM-   li«-  «i..i  ^   n  r    *.    • 
uli.it    to  li  >   \\  .\\i  liiiiiHrll.  :iii«l   s"  d*-luil«-?«   b.ni'«*-:i    .i  •    .*    *  * 
i-:ii:'?\    aifl   •■     li*  ii*  inii-   i;|f  : 

It  .h  ,  ■^t.iii  i:»  -i  ill. it   tlir  <n  Milan  n;iti«in  •*|»*  n-l**  u*-  ■  .•  •■  •  • 
b':M>iri«l  iii.lli'in  :iii:k'»   l'«»r   i-iiin'-   i    Uinni!';. .      I   c»  ".  . 
I. -it  •!•  ■»:;•■    t»    l»«/:i;i_''     aii\   **\i*     I.;-    |'1«  .i*«Mr«  -  .    i-  ,'    . 
li  •:    \t\i\    •»■:•:.  :h. 11/   t».  tTi-r   I'»:'   llii'- •    l.iiii«ir<ii    m.!..  ■:.   ::      •• 

m 

■   V     III-     ■      A         .■':.■'■•     -"kii    li  l\»A'K,f''      "4    .'.••%   /     -•,".*;     j«i       It    « 
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than  smoke  ?  If,  for  example,  this  sum  were  spent  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  our  homes,  then,  at  least,  the  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  who  are  only  passively  interested  in 
smoking  would  be  the  gainers  ;  and  perhaps  even  the  smokers 
themselves  would  not  lose  anything.  For  I  confess  that  I 
am  still  in  doubt,  after  many  years  of  experience,  as  to 
whether  smoking  causes  more  enjoyment  on  the  whole  than 
annoyance.  Was  any  father  ever  pleased  to  see  his  sons  or 
his  daughters  acquire  the  habit  ? 

Furthermore,  what  was  said  above  about  drinking  is  also 
true  of  smoking :  after  it  has  become  universal,  it  will  become 
vulgar,  and  then  it  will  be  abandoned,  first  by  the  privileged 
classes  and  afterwards  by  all.  Has  this  process  already  be- 
gun ?  It  seems  to  me,  there  are  more  students  to-day  who 
do  not  smoke  than  there  were  thirty  years  ago. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  vegetarianism^  which  has  made 
many  converts  of  late.  I  do  nofc  believe  that  everybody  will 
or  ought  to  follow  its  standard.  There  are  most  likely  sound 
reasons  for  the  consumption  of  animal  food  beside  vegetable 
food,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  indispensable.  I  also  doubt  whether 
abstention  from  meat  would,  as  the  enthusiasts  predict,  lead 
to  the  extermination  of  all  vices  and  ills.  And  as  for  the 
animals  in  whose  behalf  we  are  appealed  to  to  abstain,  —  why, 
the  abstention  from  meat  would  prove  disastrous  to  them ;  the 
animal  at  least "  with  the  rose-colored  skin,  whose  cries  are 
so  much  like  human  cries"  (Tolstoi),  would  be  doomed  by 
the  triumph  of  vegetarianism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  move- 
ment is  evidently  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  more  beauti- 
ful, more  spiritual,  more  human  form  of  life ;  and  voluntary 
abstention  from  animal  food  (the  involuntary  abstention  is  not 
wanting,  as  we  know)  cannot  fail  to  have  beneficial  results, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

3.  Let  me  add  a  few  words  conccring  habitation  ^  and  cloth- 
ing.   The  dwelling,  originally  a  protection  against  lieat  and  cold 

1  [See  also  Oettingen,  Morahtatistik,  §  34.  —  Tr] 
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as  well  08  aguiiist  hostile  attacks,  has  gradually  far  uut;rruwa 
its  ori^riiiiil  |>ur|K)8e:  the  cave,  the  tent,  the  hiit«the  hous4MiK 
hiir^,  the  city,  mark  the  stag's  of  its  evolution.  Its  uiisftion 
has  ))eeu  enlarged  so  as  to  einhraec  the  whole  of  civiliztHi  llf-. 
What  clothing  is  to  the  in<lividuaU  the  domicile  is  to  Uk 
familv.     Within  the  walls  of  the  house  the  familv  finds  urv- 

m  ■  I 

tection  ai;ainst  all  kinds  of  annovanees«  and  set'ks  refuia*  fn>in 
imiuisitive  curionity  and  insatiate  ^reed.  In  tin*  h«iiue  it 
rev  *als  its  chur:i<*ter:  the  ocrn|mtion.  the  m«Hle  of  life  aini 
thought  of  the  family,  arc  ex|»n*ssiMi  in  tlic  fi»nn,  fumitarr. 
and  d(*eoratiou  of  the  house.  The  memories  of  the  {kmI.  b^Ah 
joyful  and  sorrowful,  cling  to  it,  and  so  tlu*  dwelling  heconio 

the  nirrssarv  fram«*work  of  the  familv  hist«>rv.     It  is  no  1cm 

«  ■  • 

apparent    that    the  d«*velopm«Mit  of   gn*ut  historiral    insiito- 
tions   is  cluselv  eonn<*cted  with    the  evolution  of  the  hom«: 
without  tho  dividimr  walls  of  tin*  indivlduaKs  own    hut«  wt 
cannot  imagine  th«*  separaii«in  «}f  the  particular  families  from 
the  original  hrrdlike  unity  of  th<*  h  >nle.     The  evolution  *i 
profierty-rights  is  doubtless  also  rlo«*rly  rrlati'd  tf>  tho  *i:i.- 
«li\iilim^  walN.      M«»ri,'t»\rr,  l»v  tip-   h;ii»-   •»!"  tli»-  Iniin.iii     . 
ini!" ''HM'trd  hv  llii-  individual   riv*  iIh»  Ii«»u«*i'  of  th«*  l* -S.  *. 
I'liipli',  uirn*ii  li:iH  |.r«»\i(|  ^o  .Hliiinilatiiii:  to  rtljv:...;i   .ki.  .   ::• 
arts.      Tin*   Itiir.'l*'   li.is  aNu  h.id  :i  irr»Mt    iiitlm  iu*t-.  an   \\   .:   .: 
n-iiiarks,  upon  till*    tVMliiiinii   ^»i    tin-   M-n?»i*  of    jii«»i  ..       1 
|m:i.-.-  Ill  <t.ii|  niaiji-  tlii-  ti-iiipli'  tin-   I'l'i.'''   f-ir  tii.;.::i.n.      1    * 
t- iiipl«-j"  :n*»'    r»a«'tid    upon    tin     •l>-\<  i<i;>nieiit    'tf    tli<     I.  •.- 
p«';n-i'  :  till-  -J  **\^  a\«  iiL'i  •!  ii-^  li!ra«li.  wlptlii-r   tli«-  i*\\%  i.r.-  -a-  • 
('"iiiiii:tl<-<i  a.' .in**!  tip-  h'l^t  i»r    a_'ain'»t  th»'  irue^t.       A  j.i.:  .  *. 
rir?»t    ii-.t.i»riH  ".!   inTi  rMat;"Hal    l.r.v  ■•••a»  tl    tin  ir    "i.jij  : 
nvtii'iiti*    Mii.ii    til.-    t:.'»r    i»Ir    f-r    tin*  t*  lupins   .»f   k  :.  . 

nii'-    •-!    tl;i'   III-"'.    •!•  •'l»i:.i.'.f    I-.  *Ti!'^    .<:    tl»-'    n-i-t'lit    d 

lilt  nt  i,\  s.M-;.il  1  :■    .,  :i,.-  t«n-»'i   a)tan'i<*niniMit    li\    i.ir.-*  r  i* 
1  irj«  r  p'lt.   ii-»  M*   tli«'  populat  ••II  ,ii   :||.-  liui-llinc  a*  a  j»  •-.. 
h«  III  li"iii<':  ii-  till-  p.i:t:iiiiar  faiii  l\.an'i  llir  mm  dm*:  !  -j- '     ' 
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of  great  masses  of  people,  who  are  unknown  to  each  other, 
into  the  tenement  and  apartment  houses  of  our  large  cities. 
Even  the  wealthy  family  suffers  serious  loss  in  this  respect, 
being  deprived  of  its  peace  and  comfort,  its  freedom  of  move- 
ment, its  pleasure  of  possession,  its  feeling  of  neighborliness, 
and  the  love  of  home.  And  among  the  lower  classes  these  are 
not  the  only  disadvantages.  The  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  houses  tends  to  endanger  the  life  and  health,  happiness, 
morality,  and  domestic  feeling  of  the  occupants.  When  one 
family  possesses  but  a  single  room,  which  it  shares  with  sub- 
tenants and  lodgers,  real  human  life  is  no  longer  possible.^ 
It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  the  modern  means  of  transpor- 
tation could  be  so  perfected  as  again  to  disperse  the  crowds 
of  people  whom  they  have  poured  into  the  large  cities.  Many 
families,  who  are  at  present  living  in  crowded  tenement- 
houses,  to  their  great  injury,  could,  even  now,  if  they  so 
desired  and  ceased  regarding  a  bad  habit  as  a  natural  neces- 
sity, occupy  their  own  homes  in  the  suburbs.  Here,  again, 
the  wealthier  classes  must  inaugurate  the  reform  by  forming 
better  habits  themselves.^ 

The  original  purpose  of  clothing  ^  was  partly  to  protect, 
partly  to  decorate  the  body  and  to  reveal  the  importance  of 
the  wearer.  Its  negative  object  was  to  conceal  the  animal 
portions  of  the  body,  leaving  only  the  face,  the  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  powers,  uncovered.  Dress  has  retained  this  dual 
nature  in  the  vicissitudes  of  liistorical  life.  The  costume 
symbolizes  rank  and  office,  age  and  sex,  joy  and  sorrow,  tem- 
perament and  mode  of  thought,  time  and  people.  By  means 
of  clothing  the  historical  and  social  position  of  the  individual 
is  constantly  impressed  upon  him  and  his  surroundings.     In- 

*  [See  Rnpprecht,  Men^ch  und  Wohnung  in  Wechsdheziehung :  Laspeyrea, 
Uber  den  Einfluss  der  Wohnung Bverhaltnisse  auf  die  Moralitdt  der  arbeilenden 
C/oMen.— Tr.] 

2  Die  Wohnungsnot  der  armeren  Klassen,  Schriften  des  Vereins  fur  Sozialpolitik^ 
Tol.  L,  XXX.-XXXIL,  1886. 

»  [See  also  Jhering,  vol.  IL,  311-329.  —  Tr.] 
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deed,  we  may  sajr  that  dress  is  so  essential  that  historieal  life 
and  social  order  cannot  be  imagined  without  it ;  naked  ma 
are  unhistorical  men.  .  Sameness  of  exterior  marks  bmtss  as 
unhistorical  beings,  dissimilaritjr  in  dress  is  the  onlwaid 
manifestation  of  liistorical  and  social  beings.  Hencey  hislori* 
cal  changes  in  the  life  of  nations  reveal  themselTos  in  chaagm 
of  costume ;  trjr  to  imagine  Luther  in  a  swallow-tail  ooat  and  a 
white  cravat,  or  Ooethe  with  a  moustache  and  a  cnt-awajt  aad 
70U  will  see  that  dress  is  as  characteristic  of  man  aa  an  hi^ 
torical  being  as  its  skin  is  of  the  animal.  —  The  abulitioa  of  the 
old  class  distinctions  and  the  levelling  tendcnej  of  the  aia^ 
tcenfh  centurj  clearly  manifest  themselves  in  the  disappsa^ 
anoe  of  class  costumes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dress  of  the 
state,  the  uniform,  has  become  more  prominent ;  distiaetisai 
spontaneously  created  by  society  are  giving  way  to  disttas* 
tions  made  by  the  state.  Furthermore,  the  uniform  is  aa  ei- 
cellent  means  of  uniforming  and  contndling  the  inner  mm^ 
It  compels  the  wearer  to  represent  the  oflke  and  to  obey 
orders ;  he  cannot  retreat,  he  must  seem  to  be  what  the  uai- 
form  proclaims  him  to  be,  ami  so  liccomes  it.  What  wuuld 
an  armv  be  without  iiniformM? 

Tlic  difference  )>otwcoii  costume  and  fashion  conaUu  .0 
thJH:  the  latter  iH  an  arbitrary  iiivonti«m  of  particular  indiTi«i- 
ualA  ami  laMH  onlv  for  a  Hli«>rt  time.  ItH  climax  is  marked  ^^t 
tliG  coin|flrt(*  drrliiie  of  ci»Htiim<*.  Fanliioiiablc  attirr  d;f!<*f* 
ontiiitott  itH  w«*arer,  makeM  a  **diHtinpii«ht-<i  **  |ii*r»on  of  h.zn. 
not  HO  much  U*ruuiw*  it  is  a  simi  of  toAtis  wealth,  ur  costltof  **, 
but  U'cuuw?  it  «*n*atcM  the  iiiiprcsHioii  that  hi*  in  a  Icoficr  m 
Boei«*ty  or  that  he  stamin  clone  viiou^h  to  the  Ivaiicm  to  u<«(;or 
the  rhaiip-N  imiiKvl lately  and  to  k«*«*|i  |iacc  with  them :  hencr. 
aUo,  tliv  tHM>«i  lif  rapid  chant't's.  FaMliiou  is  the  fomin.c< 
form  of  fi|H>rt  ur  »«|>r«* illation,  and  in.  likt*  all  sp>»rt,  ca|»nci^*ai 
and  tyrannical,  Htiniulatintc  ita  followom  to  do  thrir  U-^t 
The  health  niiti  Wflfarc*  of  many  a  woman,  the  |irari*  oxjI 
happiness  of  many  a  home,  are  HaiTilioHl  to  this  tyrant  witbu«t 
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a  murmur.  Should  the  psychologist  succeed  in  inyenting  a 
process  for  the  transformation  of  psychical  forces  —  as  the 
physicist  has  for  changing  thermal  or  electrical  forces 
into  motion — and  should  the  process  ever  succeed  in  con- 
verting but  one-half  of  the  energy  which  the  women  who 
obey  the  dictates  of  fashion  expend  in  destroying  their  com- 
fort, welfare,  and  freedom,  into  other  forces  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  invention  would  presumably  produce  a  greater  increase  m 
real  happiness  among  civilized  humanity  than  all  the  inven- 
tions of  this  century  put  together. 

4.  Another  important  part  of  dietetics  is  the  development 
and  exercise  of  bodily  powers.  Life  is,  according  to  Aristotle, 
action ;  the  body  deteriorates  when  it  cannot  act.  These 
powers  are  exercised  in  two  ways :  in  play  and  in  tvork.^ 
Work  is  the  exercise  of  powers  for  the  sake  of  an  external  end ; 
in  play  the  activity  is  an  end  in  itself,  it  has  no  end  outside  of 
itself,  it  is  free  activity  ;  while  work  is  constrained  or  unfree 
action.  Play  is  especially  characteristic  of  youth.  In  the 
life  of  the  adult  it  is  overshadowed  by  work ;  but  it  is  not 
wanting  here  and  cannot  be  wanting  without  depriving  life  of 
an  essential  element.  A  country  consisting  entirely  of  fertile 
cultivated  fields  would  not  wholly  please  us  ;  we  should  miss 
the  heaths  and  the  forests,  the  moor  and  the  wilderness,  we 
should  miss  the  poetry  of  freedom.  Nor  would  a  life  please 
us  that  consisted  solely  of  useful  work :  without  play  it  would 
be  without  the  poetry  of  freedom. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
certain  dangers  are  threatening  life  from  this  side.  The  sphere 
of  play  is  becoming  more  and  more  restricted,  and  work  is 
growing  more  monotonous  and  mechanical.  In  primitive 
stages  of  civilization  work  is  freer  and  more  varied ;  it  has 
something    of    the    character   and    charm    of    play.      That 

1  [See  also  Spencer,  Ethics  oflndimdual  Life,  chaps.  II.,  III.,  VII. ;  Ranze,  §§ 
22  ff . ;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Emste  Spiele ;  Santayana,  The  Setise  of  Beauty, 
Bk.  L  —  Tr.] 
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tins  18  tnic  may  be  ftcen  from  the  fact  that  civilizej 
men  indulge  in  hunting  and  fishing  as  a  kind  of  plav  and 
sport.  Agricultural  pursuits,  too,  are  quite  free  and  full  *>f 
change ;  each  season  yields  new  forms  of  action.  The  {H*asaut 
practises  a  hundred  arts,  he  handles  nuiul»erlcss  tools,  and 
comes  in  daily  cuntact  with  a  thousand  living  and  lifvlrM 
things.  The  work  of  the  mechanic  is  not  so  free  ;  he  is  tu^l 
to  his  workshop;  the  circle  of  his  activities  is  narrow;  h:» 
work  consists  rather  in  tlie  constant  re|)etition  of  tho  saxnr 
performan(*e,  which  consequently  becomes  more  mechanic^!, 
lie  is  not  so  de|N*iident  on  nature,  u|)on  the  weatlier  and  ihf 
seasons,  but  more  dependent  u|>on  human  beings.  All  tlx  «c 
featun*s  are  greatly  emphasized  in  the  great  metropolitan  in- 
dustries. Labor  becomes  more  B{»ecialized  and  niuiiotooouK 
the  working  man  is  less  de|)endent  u|>on  nature,  but  m^irr 
dependent  upon  men ;  the  natural  laws  which  govern  xht 
life  of  the  |H*iuiant  are  replaced  by  the  laws  of  the  faet«-rT 
and,  in  more  nuHiern  times,  by  the  laws  of  tli«*  Mato,  wh-^-h 
is  int4*rfering  with  these  matters  ini>re  and  mon\  Tlxt 
in4'tro|M»li8  n*seiiil»l«»!4  a  ^n-at  |»risnii,  in  wh.«h  m- r:  u* 
eoiiliiifd  witliiii  a  ii:irri)\v  K|iace  and  (*oni}M-lli  •!  tn  {-:!.'-:a 
ni<»iii»t«»non4  t:t>k*i  ;  tin*  faitorv  an«l  tlif  u<>rk.<«h(»i».  !)|.  «•  -. 
anil  thi,'  cnuntin.'-pmni,  ih"  stn»t  and  tin*  lit.nn-.  •■%•  :\'\  :  • 
i>  soMnall  :in'l  •••»nt!;iit«'«l  \  IIi»\i  irr«at  :-►  tin-  hrn***  •■:  •:  :  r  *• 
Hi<»n  fflt  iiv  tin'  ni:i'*'»»*'»  n»;iv  Im*  si  i-n  tr«iin  tin*  f.tj*  ii.i  -*  u  . 
wiiii'li  tii«  \  sii-k  l!i»-  ••!•«  II  wipii  tin  V  ;ii«-  <i!>«nii*«<«i  •!  ir-.m  ::  •  : 
um  k-linii>iH  fur  a  f«w   h'tiirn  nn   :i   Suiiila..      K\f  n  •  •■::- r« -. 

•  ■ 

laii«»r  !•«  apt  to  Ih>  ^••nl•'^vllat  infrlianj.ii  an^l  «ii.sii>i»>  t.r  i.j  .. 
tln-sf  pi  ir.-,.  |r  ..,  n..:  a>-<'.<li  nt.il  tli.il  a:!  ^li-.n^  •}.•  •  »  • 
Tlh'  paint*  r  ii«"  ■*  ii-l  |M.nt  lln-  j*  «»plt  arnun*!  I  ::i.  •'  .  •  :  »t 
rMunsiII.»r  in  }..■»  •■'?••.  tin-  ti  .nl  .-r  in  h.^  rl.i--»,  :i..-  U  k- 
kt»;«' r  ;it  li:«*  .|.  *\.  »}i"  w.iikin:iJi  in  tii-  !.^•^••^  ;  ..-  ^ }  .  -  :  .- 
d"«  ■•  '.  t!;«  :•  .-»  .i'.in'-st  .il-A  t\  s  s.iMi'  tli.ri .'  ■  -.i.  ••  i'.  ■  :  *  »•  -  ... 
•  •:  -.irVuniit  il  .\i  •):•  p!«  ♦■ir*'  II»-  ir- *i  i^  t»  •««  •  s  rj  .  •'-'• 
iii:tt.  'ti  '].*■  V  .1,  li.«-  liun;s:ti.in  in  ilji.  i.»r»st,  tin-  -I,,  pii.  .  ;     ^   •. 
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mountains,  the  peasant  in  the  fields,  the  carrier  on  the  high- 
ways. Why  ?  Most  likely  because  the  latter  live  and  act  as 
free  men  out  in  the  open  air,  while  the  former,  the  prisoners 
of  labor,  seem  ludicrous  or  pitiable. 

The  greatest  sufferers  are  the  young,  and  those  of  the 
higher  classes  perhaps  suffer  most  because  they  are  sub- 
jected to  such  conditions  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  The 
truth  that  life  is  movement  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
young.  Their  impulses  are  directed  towards  the  exercise  of 
bodily  powers ;  they  desire  to  run  and  to  climb,  to  jump  and 
to  dance,  to  build  and  to  destroy.  There  is  neither  room  nor 
opportunity  for  such  action  in  the  "  flat."  Free  and  unim- 
peded play  is  utterly  impossible ;  children  living  in  large 
cities  —  as  any  one  raised  in  the  country  cannot  but  note 
with  surprise  — know  no  games ;  they  have  no  play-grounds, 
no  companions,  and  without  these,  games  cannot  thrive  and 
grow.  In  polite  society  the  child,  instead  of  playing,  is  taken 
out  for  a  stroll  by  the  governess,  or  goes  to  the  doll  bazaar, 
or  attends  a  children's  party.  But  all  these  artificial  things 
do  not  satisfy  our  children,  and  inasmuch  as  their  love  of 
movement  and  exercise  cannot  be  suppressed,  they  are  in  the 
way  in  the  metropolitan  household.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  school  proves  to  be  a  veritable  refuge :  there  they 
are  taken  care  of  and  kept  busy  for  a  number  of  hours  each 
day,  and  then  a  few  more  hours  are  consumed  at  home  in 
preparing  lessons.  Among  the  upper  classes  a  few  more 
lessons  in  music  and  drawing  are  deemed  indispensable,  and 
afterwards  a  few  more  hours  are  devoted  to  novel-reading  and 
card-playing.  And  so  it  happens  that  young  people,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age,  at  a  time  when  the  body  needs 
most  exercise,  spend  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  of  the 
day  sitting  down,  until  the  body  gradually  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  desire  for  exercise  gives  way  to  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  torpor.  In  this  way  the  foundation  is  laid, 
during  the  period  of  youth,  for  the  ailments  by  which  the 
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members  of  good  societj  might  easily  reoogoiie  each  other 
in  esse  all  the  other  eharscteristics  should  ever  disappear: 
indigestion,  nenronsness,  and  near-sightedneas.  And  all  the 
phjsieians  and  watering-places  in  the  worid  cannot  wters 
what  nature  gratuitousljr  bestows  npon  him  who  keeps  hsr 
commandments :  namely  a  state  of  healthy  exhanstioo  and  a 
soond  sleep,  a  good  appetite  and  good  digestion. 

Matters  are  still  worse  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
population  than  among  the  men.  We  may  justify  or  si 
least  excuse  the  men  on  the  ground  that  socieiyy  as  it  is 
oonstituted,  demands  mental  labor  in  addition  to 
labor,  and  that  this  is  so  difficult  and  complicated  as  to 
it  impossible  to  train  the  mind  property  without  in 
measure  injuring  the  physical  powers,  and  that  thersfoiw  the 
hypertrophic  derelopmont  of  the  brain  at  the  expense  off  Ibt 
other  organs  must  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  society.  Swk 
an  apology  can  be  offered,  although  tlie  question  may  stall  he 
asked :  Is  not  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties 
iblo  with  an  harmonious  dcTcIopmcnt  of  the  physical 
and  is  not  Inxlily  health  tho  precondition  of  all  hemlthfol 
activitv  ?  With  women,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  d.f- 
fcrent.  Spencer  quoteft  a  remark  of  Enii*nion*ii :  The  fint 
rec|uii»ite  of  a  gentleman  is  to  hr  a  ffvini  animal,  Tlie  thought 
expreiiS4*d  in  this  saying  itt  eH|NH:ially  applicable  to  wonnrn. 
Indeed,  there  is  absohitely  no  excuse  why  the  health  of  prii 
should  be  sacrificed  to  *^  culture.**  Their  dutit*s  in  after  hfc 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  demand  tliat  they  In2  ahle  to  s|H*ak  thrrr  or 
four  lan^uagi*H,  hut  that  they  he  ahl«*  to  muna^  their  hoosr* 
hold  afTuirs  and  educate  their  chil«ln*n,  thin^  with  wh;ch 
giMjd  lu*ulth,  strong  nerves,  and  p»od  «*yrM  have  a  grvat  deal  to 
do,  and  h*aniin^and  lan^ua(i^*s  deH|»enitely  little.  Norcsn  vf 
accept  the  excuse  tliat  then*  is  n«*iih(T  room  nor  opportun.:j 
fur  work  in  the  city  home  ;  youuL'  irirls  will  always  find  plcntj 
of  op|Nirtunity  for  work  and  wrviro  in  every  household. 

Hiis,   of  course,  brings   us   to  the  very  mot  of  the  ev-X 
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Work,  that  is,  manual  work,  has  become  vulgar ;  the  honor  of 
the  educated  daughter  would  be  compromised  bj  her  doing 
housework  —  that  is  what  the  servants  are  for.  It  is  not 
even  genteel  to  wait  upon  oneself,  much  less  upon  others. 
I  confess  that  I  regard  this  custom  of  being  waited  upon  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  as  a  highly  efficient 
means  of  moral  and  physical  degeneration.  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock tells  an  interesting  story.^  A  species  of  ants  wliich 
were  once  warlike  and  vigorous  conquered  and  made  slaves 
of  another  species.  They  became  so  accustomed  to  be 
waited  upon  that  they  were  finally  absolutely  unable  to  help 
themselves ;  they  could  not  even  feed  themselves,  the  slaves 
pushing  the  food  into  the  masters'  mouths ;  the  only  thing 
which  they  still  did  without  aid  was  to  digest  their  food 
and  to  propagate  their  kind.  Does  not  this  sound  like  a 
satirical  fable  on  good  society  ?  A  man  that  has  been  con- 
stantly surrounded  from  youth  up  by  servants  who  do  every- 
thing for  him,  will  finally  become  so  helpless  and  dependent 
that  he  cannot  take  a  step,  cannot  tie  or  untie  a  knot,  without 
others'  assistance.  However  aristocratic  such  a  state  of  de- 
pendence may  be,  it  necessarily  becomes  a  continual  source 
of  annoyance  and  discontent.  "  Tout  notre  mal  vient  de  ne 
pouvoir  etre  seul,"  Ghamfort  once  said ;  I  wonder  whether  he 
also  had  in  mind  our  dependence  on  servants. 

In  this  respect,  too,  imperial  Rome  seems  to  be  the  model 
for  our  age.  "  The  desire,"  says  Priedlander,  in  his  Sitten- 
geschichte  RonCs^  "to  do,  nay  even  to  think,  as  little  as 
possible,  was  exaggerated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  posi- 
tively ludicrous.  Not  only  was  the  business  of  remembering 
the  names  of  clients  and  followers  assigned  to  nomenclators, 
there  were  even  people  who  had  slaves  to  remind  them  when 
to  eat  and  when  to  take  their  baths.  They  are,  says  Seneca, 
so  completely  exhausted  that  it  requires  too  much  effort  for 
them  to  know  whether  they  are  hungry  or  not.     One  of  them 

1  [AnU,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  chap.  IV.]  >  m.,  124. 
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asked,  after  being  taken  from  his  bath  and  placed  upon  a 
chair :  Am  I  sitting  down  already  ?  A  hundred  ycaia  later 
Liician  reports,  to  his  surprise  and  disgust,  that  it  was  ci»- 
t(»marv  for  aristocratic  Romans  to  be  preceded  bv  slaTes 
whose  business  it  was  to  inform  them  of  any  roufrhneas  ci 
obstruction  in  the  street/*  (No  one  was  allowed  Uh  dntv 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Rome  during  the  day.)  We 
seo^  the  aging  Romans  were  on  the  very  {xiint  of  fallinir  into 
the  habits  of  the  ants  mentioned  above. 

Friedltinder  compares  the  slavi^-hixury  of  im|H*rial  Romf 
with  the  servant-luxury  of  modern  Russia  ;  hence,  a  deiMrn|^ 
tion  of  the  conditions  in  that  country  may  not  be  imt  of  pUoe 
here.  Leo  Tolstoi  thus  i>ortrays  the  wn>tched  htate  which 
aristttcratic  Russian  society  rt^gards  as  essontial  to  itji  ha;>> 
pincss :  **  They  lack  five  essential  conditions  of  human  hap- 
piness :  contact  with  nature,  manual  lalN>r,  family  lifr. 
iiitiTcourse  with  human  1)eings,  health  and  a  painlcM  death. 
One  of  tin*  chief  re(|uisite8  of  happiness  is  a  life  in  the  ofv^iu 
in  th<>  HUiiliL''ht«  with  pl(*nty  of  fresh  iiir«  rr>mmuni«»n  with  th< 
i-.ntli.  witii  plants  and  animals.  Man  lias  :il\ia\«4  n-j'-i^*  • 
ih«*  want  of  surli  tliinL*"**  as  a  irn^at  niisfnrtnn»*.  Tli*  *•■>-•  ■ . 
lit»\\«-\«'r,  Hf'v  notliiiiL;  l»ut  \v«M»f«»,  Htniii  s,  aiiij  winmI   i-.f^].: 

•  •V    human    lian«l>  ;  thi'V   luar  *>u\\'   tin'  «"»Mii'is   ni    ni.i  I,  ■  ■  v 
«-i|ui)i:tv:«-s,  cannniiH,  :in<i    musi<'al    in*«triim«nts  :    tl,*  ^     *:.. 

♦  tiiU     Hiiiritnoiis   liqnuis  an«l   ti»l>a<'i*'»    sm'»k«'.      \  •"    ■;  •    *. 
4'«»nHtant    tra\tlH   luiiiir   tlnin    aii\    pliif.     'I*ii«  \     ;    ■■    o 

111  i|i».*itl  Im.\i  s  ;  >\lirri'Vfr  tlp'V  u'".  t|jt\  I'm  1  tli.-  «*     ...■   *•      •♦ 
AU'\  tlif  •».inn'  \\o.ni  ini'l*  r  tli«ir  |i«t.  tin*   -.im**  •  •:»•  »  :  *  i»r  .' 
t.iiL    I'Mt    tii«-    !.:'ht   «»I    tlif  ^tm.  tip-   ••.im'-   l.i«*»v'\-.  •      »•':,::.■:. 
•ii4'i  h'-i-.-  li-»\»*.  \vlii»  will  ni»t    :ili"W  tli«  ni   t«»  r  •!•.•      i.    .   >t.t~'' 
u/li    tin     •  .irtli,   jilaiits.   ami    an;m.iN       W|iir»\''*    :'•  •  .    n." 
lt.ii'!'«ii  t  i  ri.-,  th«\   af  •'  «'Vft  \  u  In:  •■.  j.iv.'  p:  .-^'in^r -,    .    ■ 
t!h    «*"h'i.t ;'.ri«»  ••!   li:iii|i;n»"*««  "      .\ii"'li»r   fon«i:*  •*!»    •■:    1  . 
!»•  •••»  :■•  lat"»*  .  ?»«■«■  ni:tli'i:il  l.il"i! .  u  \\.'\i  xMmtil.iT^  *  tl:-     \\  :•  '  *  ■ 
ii.'l    -.nx:!*-^    '•li-ip.       HiH",  !■••»,  it   mav     In-   s.iiil    lliut    :i.s 
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happiness  any  one  has  acquired,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  the  more  he  lacks  this  second  condition  of  happi- 
ness. "  All  those  whom  the  world  deems  fortunate,  high 
dignitaries  and  millionaires,  either  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do,  like  prisoners,  and  struggle  in  vain  against  diseases 
resulting  from  want  of  physical  exercise  —  and  battle  with 
still  less  success  against  the  ennui  which  consumes  them  ; 
or  they  do  work  which  they  despise,  like  the  bankers,  the  pro- 
curors,  the  governors,  and  ministers  and  their  wives,  who  buy 
gorgeous  furnishings  for  themselves  and  their  children."  ^ 

Count  Tolstoi,  who  was  destined  by  birth  and  rank  to 
become  a  member  of  this  society,  had  the  rare  courage,  when 
he  came  to  recognize  the  true  meaning  of  life,  to  renounce 
such  a  lot,  and  to  strive  after  true  happiness. 

Many  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  Germany,  let  me  say 
in  conclusion,  to  counteract  these  evils.  Especial  mention 
must  be  made  of  gymnaBtic  exercises  (Turnen),  which,  of 
course,  as  prescribed  school  exercises,  are  a  poor  substitute 
for  free  play.  They  came  into  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  with  the  rise  of  the  military  spirit  among  the  Prus- 
sian people,  and  were  originally  aimed  against  every  form 
of  effeminacy.  Jahn  and  his  disciples  desired  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  effeminate  habits  which  resulted  from  French 
hyper-culture,  by  means  of  bodily  exercise,  hardships,  and 
privations,  and  to  regain  the  vigor  of  the  German  peasant. 
It  was  regarded  as  disgraceful  to  give  way  to  any  form  of 
pampered  sensuousness.  Gymnastics  have  gradually  come  to 
be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  and 
likewise  of  military  training.  Perhaps  the  hope  is  not 
groundless  that  they  will  make  even  greater  progress  in  the 
future.  Should  their  hygienic  necessity  fail  to  gain  for  them 
the  recognition  whicli  they  deserve,  their  military  utility  may 
perhaps  aid  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  European  nations 
will  be  able  permanently  to  bear  the  enormous  burdens  now 

1  Aft/  Religion,  p.  210. 
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ini|)OScd  upon  tho  community  and  the  indivitlutil  br  the 
inereaiM)  of  military  armamcuta,  and  it  may  ultimately  become 
noccasary  to  improve  the  instruction  in  gymnaatica  aa  well  ai 
the  exercises  connected  with  them,  and  to  begin  the  general 
prefmration  for  military  service  at  an  earlier  age  than  it 
present.  Tliis  plan  would  not  only  release  the  citizen  frua 
service  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  when  the  lung  inurr- 
ruptions  occasioned  by  military  sen'ice  are  liound  to  cauw 
him  serious  injury,  but  would  have  many  other  whoK'soiiM* 
effects.  Tlie  bodily  exercises  could  be  carried  on,  during  the 
earlitT  years,  in  direct  connection  with  tlie  games  of  biit* 
hood ;  they  might  be  continued  with  zeal  during  the  yran 
intervening  Ix^tween  the  school  days  and  the  time  uf  senicr, 
and  tlius  serve  to  counteract  disorderliness  and  diasi(«tio& ; 
and  finally  they  might  encourage  and  lead  to  the  revival  of 
pulilic  games  for  the  young.  And  should  tliese  gami*a,  which 
formerly  occupied  an  im|>ortant  place  in  our  national  life,  \k 
n*vived,  and  give  rirtc  to  more  InMUtifuI  |>opular  fi*ati\ala,  the 
CtfTman  ih*o|i1c  w(»uld  derive  tmm  jtn  gymnast ir  ••Xfrrnu"*  th< 
h;ini«'  iH'ni'lhs  whirh  tlir  ^In'fkrt  «l«'ri\«-<l  f!«»m  tli»ir^  • 

Athhf'tr  iij",rt}«  an»   aUo  romintr  iiit«»  \«»Lrii«'  of  l.iti-  \*  \r« — 
rari'N,  iMiatiuL'.    iii«niiit:iiii-cliinl»inu',    l»i''\«*liii.:.  :iii«i    *■    :     ■ 
Tli'MjL'h  a  L'i'at  iii:inv  fviU  an*  ri»iiii«*c'l«Ml  witli  tln*»*  •  \.  r     •  •. 
llifv  li:t\o  lli.H  i/'hm1.  that  tliry   |ip>ni(»t('  tlio  ph;k^ir:il   \  s  '     : 

tll«'    11I»I»«T    4'l:i'»S»  S    nf     hiH'irtV.       'j'lp*      Mlljl J^h.     lh«"     !•  .1     •     * 

Um  ■*«•  lliiiiir**.  "Wf  iii»  smrill  part  of  tip  .r  ^M^'^■••••H  r.  :  *•  •- 
ii:iV  'Ij:i1  a!l:i.r^  t-i  tin*  n»liiist  >tn"ii'/th  uli..*h  !)»••  j«r.VJ 
arijifi*   tlirt»ii_'}i    {ilivsii*:!}   «'\»n'i'*i's   aii<l    traiii«H. 

>'  II  iiiiri'  ii'«ii*'.\  fiT«>rl^  lia^«'  \***\\  ni:i»it'  t-»  ini:«r   ••   '.':  t 

m 

tn'ini.1^      1.7  ..f  tlif  \Mmiir  l»y  iri^in-'  tli«iii  mx  **]*]- *ri'. *.  '.'   • 
tr.iiii  j1j«  III-"  l\i-«  :ii  t!;*-  ii-»-«if  t'^»N      It  i-*  t'»  U-  lii»|»  ij  ::.  ,•  ::    - 

a**'  III!  T"*    U;!l    .-»■»•■•'•■•  «1.       |V,i»t:tMl    >k:ll     l**    a    •i'-*.'.;-    ■ 
I  .;::i  • 'iin  I i  that  at  !•  I'^t  n:ii«T\  iiiil  »»f«'\«'r\  lr:ii-:-i-: 

'       I: r     \\    kf.    4'    —Ik. 
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in  manual  labor  than  in  their  school  exercises.  When  nature 
formed  the  eye  and  the  hand,  she  evidently  did  not  intend 
them  to  be  used  in  the  way  which  is  almost  the  only  one  known 
to  our  pupils :  that  is,  for  reading  and  writino;.  The  Germans 
used  to  be  very  proud  of  their  mechanical  skill ;  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  their  cities  were  renowned 
above  all  others  for  the  skill  of  their  artisans.  Leibniz  once 
described  the  difference  between  the  French  and  German  na- 
ture as  follows:  Frenchmen,  he  said,  make  useless  things, 
which  are  simply  beautiful  to  look  at,  while  Germans  make 
things  which  not  merely  please  the  eye  and  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  great  lords,  but  also  accomplish  something ;  they 
bring  nature  under  the  control  of  art  and  lighten  human 
labor.  —  As  late  as  a  century  ago  there  were  places  in  Ger- 
many in  which  sailors  and  peasants  spent  their  leisure 
moments  in  carving ;  at  present  the  only  things  which  many 
a  man  can  handle,  besides  his  knife  and  fork,  are  his  pen  and 
his  cigar.  May  it  not  be  possible  for  us  to  return  to  our  first 
love  ?  And  if  by  doing  so  we  can  get  rid  of  the  new-fashioned 
contempt  for  manual  labor,  that  too  will  be  a  blessing;  in- 
deed, we  should  not  regret  the  loss  of  some  of  the  idealism 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  affects  to  despise  banausic 
work.  I  am  rather  afraid  anyhow,  that  we  arc  not  making 
much  headway  in  Hellenizing  our  people,  and  perhaps  we  have 
less  reason  to  regret  being  honest  Germans  than  old  and  new 
humanists  try  to  make  us  believe. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  allude,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  opposite 
of  action^  to  rest  and  recreation.  Activity  means  expenditure 
of  energy ;  hence  nature  demands  that  activity  be  suspended 
in  order  that  the  loss  may  be  restored.  Regular,  long 
periods  of  rest  for  the  entire  psycho-physical  system  follow 
the  changes  of  day  and  night.  Jewish  tradition  has  estab- 
lished an  additional  period  of  rest  in  the  Sabbath.  This  is  a 
highly  beneficial  institution,  one  that  is  so  interwoven  with 
our  life  and  feelings  as  to  seem  like  a  part  of  the  natural  order 
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itKclf.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  U) 
live  without  their  Sunday  ?  Finally,  during  more  reci-nt 
years,  it  has  become  customary  for  those  engaged  in  ifar 
higlier  pursuits  to  lay  down  their  work  fur  longer  intcrvaU ; 
vacations,  which  were  originally  confined  to  schools,  lvA\t 
gradually  extended  to  other  circles.  Tlie  need  for  them  cv*. 
dcntly  growH  as  the  work  becomes  more  arduous*  systematic, 
and  monotonous.  Hence  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  irn>at<: 
fKirtions  of  tlu*  |K>pulation  will  be  affected  by  tlic  custom. 

Periods  of  rest  have  a  double  pur|MiHe:  first,  the  rrsU^ra- 
tion  of  consumed  energy ;  secondly,  the  exercise  of  functiooi 
not  employed  in  the  regular  calling.  The  latter,  too,  ii 
recreatit»n.  Those  whose  callini:  makes  eH|iecial  drmandt 
U|>on  their  m<>ntal  {K>wers  will  find  recreation  in  tlie  pru|«: 
ex«*rcis4'  of  their  bodily  |>owers,  in  play,  in  travel,  in  uechAD- 
icul  activity ;  those,  on  the  othor  hand,  whose  work  chirt!> 
calls  int(»  play  physical  forces  will  find  relief  in  mt-uij* 
activity,  in  reudinir.  Social  pleasures,  music,  frames  of  aii 
kiniis.  an'  excv'tlent  means  of  reereation  for  all  al:k«\ 

A  |»rojM*r  balant**'  lH'twe«*ii  \vt»rk  an<i  reiTiali«»ii  i*  au  ••^v  :i- 
tial  c«>n<liti<iii  of  h«*altii,  «-t)i('ii*ii«*y,  aii'l  hap|»in«"«?«.  An  •  \c*«i 
<»n  t-ithrr  >u\r  is  ('•luallv  <laiiir«'r«Mis.  It  i.s  iinw  tin.. i-r »./..-* 
atltiiittiti  that  tile  <l«*\«-Iopiiii'iit  'if  iniiu>trial  pr«Mjtiit.  in  \.i% 
le«l  t'»  an  int^ili-raWle  t'\ri*s-»  of  ni«-cli:inical  wuik  Tli«-  •  fT  "*» 
of  til*'  l:ilH»r  partv  to  .sIpHtfU  tin-  uorkin:^  t:ai»'  up  r  t  ■  .• 
entiri*  a|»|'i«i\al.  W-itk  nni-^t  not  niakf  a  f*la\e  ••!  niit..  :■/ 
hlpMiM  «'nalil«'  hiiu  not  only  \n  :ir«|uirf  e<injin'Hitt;t*ik.  hA  : 
di  \tl<i|i  Ills  pMW<T'«.  Ill*  hliituM  n<'t  U-  a  in«  ri*  li*»i.  ru*  i 
]K*rsonal  rn«i  in  liini-  If.  Wln-n  lliis  U  ci>ui«  <*  ini{«'^«.if!«-.  w!  -  z. 
oa.h  lalM»r  Icavi"^  oiilv  linp-  rn'»ULrh  f'»r  lh»*  n'''i'!**;irv  a::  i.-i. 
fiinrti<inH  «»f  nutrition  and  fllci-p,  nian\'«  hlc  cead4-»  Im  (ii  k 
iiunian  hfr. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIFEi 

1.  The  economic  life  has  its  origin  in  the  natural  needs, 
which  man  shares  with  the  brute.  When  the  functions  en- 
gaged in  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  are  systematized  by 
reason,  two  institutions  arise  which  form  the  basis  of 
economic  life :  labor  and  property.  The  accumulation  of 
commodities,  which  is  the  original  form  of  property,  enables 
man  to  free  himself  from  the  slavery  of  momentary  needs,  to 
which  the  animal  is  subjected.  This  freedom  is  the  precondi- 
tion of  all  real  human  life  ;  without  it  there  can  be  no  syste- 
matic, purposive  activity,  no  mental-historical  life.  Through 
it,  what  remains  a  natural  process  in  the  animal  world  is  raised 
to  the  moral  sphere. 

We  shall  find  occasion  later  on  to  make  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  institution  of  property  and  the  historical 
forms  which  have  been  evolved  from  it.^  Here  I  simply 
desire  to  outline  the  moral  duties  which  the  acquisition  and 
consumption  of  commodities  impose  upon  the  individual. 

Commodities  are  acquired  through  labor.  In  the  more 
highly  developed  stages  of  civilization,  this  assumes  the  form 
of  a  calling  or  profession.  Professional  efficiency  and  fidelity 
to  calling  are  the  virtues  peculiar  to  this  field. 

1  [Paley,  Bk.  IIL,  Part  1 ;  Spencer,  Inductions,  ch.  XI. ;  Porter,  Part  IL,  ch. 
VI. ;  Jhering,  voL  I.,  ch.  VIL ;  Wundt,  Part  I.,  ch.  IH..  2  (d),  3  (a) ;  ch.  IV.  2 
(b),  (c),  (d) ;  RuDze,  §§  52-64 ;  Fowler  and  Wilson,  Part  11.,  ch.  1 ;  Domer,  pp. 
347-353,  418-429;  Huffding,  pp.  265-312;  Oettingen,  Moralstatistik,  Part  II., 
ch.  1.  — Tr.] 

s  In  Bk.  IV.  3,  ch.  L 
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Under  healthy  conditions,  the  duties  of  the  calling  form  xie 
centre  of  one's  entire   life.    The   boy  practises    Lis  fc&j^ 
proferaion  in   play  ;  the  youth  leaves  the   parental   booM  ^ 
learn  it,  and  the  man  devotes  his  whole  energy  to  it.    T> 
avocation  detennincs  our  essential    relations    to   the  cx*^'- 
nal  world  ;  it  brings  us  into  contact  with  our  colleagues  dur.i: 
the  periods  of  work  and  rest ;  and  upon  it  de|»cnds  tlie  ms&a?' 
in  which  wc  exercise  our  faculties  in  ploy.    Hence  the  calhiu:  a 
the*  guiding  principle  in  life ;  it  gives  it  steadiness  and  {>urpjM. 
The  teUolotfical  nere$»ity  of  the  calling  becomes  a|»|art*' 
when  we  consider  the  conse<|uences  of  its  lack.      Both  T'.'} 
and  |K>or  muy  l»e  without  a  calling.     The  individual*  viiIkc 
a  calling  who  form  the  lower  fringe  of  society  eoiif»titute  u.* 
proletariat.     This  group  is  com]Hised  of  those   whohsifS'^ 
steady  work,  but  wander  from  place  to  place  and  beg  or  steal,  ut 
otherwise  gain  their  liveliliood.    Aversion  to  work«dis4iii|iaL\c 
drunkenness,  recklessness,  vanity,  are   the  vicc!«  w  hich  onv 
individuals    into  this    group.     Moreover,  this  tninit*  of  lifr  j 
transmitted  by  heredity  ;  degenerate  familit^s  rniwo  df*i;«-nrriv 
f»ft.«*|iMii'/.     Till"  iiirtn)(Milis  is  tin-  in'>sl    tav«»r:ilil«'    »*...!    f   •   •: 
prolf'tariat.     Th*- ^•»»\l■t'»^I^Ilr^*^  whi«'h  rm«is  n<>iiri<*hiiii  i;!  '\     ■ 
tin- t<'iu|»tatioim  which   hirk  :ih>iiit   in   ihoiisainis  •>!    *::  .  ^  *.  * 
isMhitimi  aiiil  ••  :iniiiiviii.iusii«"^s  "  in   whicli  th«-  inti.\  .«:;.;  . 
aiO'iii::  the   in:i>««i-s.   thr   «m'im«*!iii.iI    -.-.irrits    \*{    \\-*\\  ..:  :' 
li»ii'  r.ipH"*    \vh!i-h    I'Miitrniit    him.       :ill    thisi-    ari-     4-   :.  ;  • 
f;i\   ':;iiil..    fit    th«'    •ii\  •  l'»jiuiiiit    "l     :i    |»:  .•!.  turi.it .      >::■!>     1 
ri  .i«||.^  .f^  r.imj'l'T;.«n    in  th»'   ihlainv    .tn*!   -li.iiut  :••««:..  ^«   . 

•  jM    V'-l    .It    'A  '•:  'r*h'»M—  M    .'lll'l    I'll""*!!-., 

Aii-ttli.-r  ..""ip  'if  [•.■:»%'»n^  wli-.  l::i\.'  n«»  e.iU.nj   i-  f   •::.•  :  ." 

tip-    UI'I-'T     f:    llj«'    •»'     '••«';i'tV         I    lli>-  (II    till'   /'-'.■■       •,  • '  ■» 

will*  !.•.•■  ■•II  ?!i'  ;:■  iiiJiTf^*  :iifl  :i'<-»  ■'.'.•    Mi-ni"*-  !w-»  ..•    •         .   ■ 
•  tf    hi".  .!i/    \\    ■  .il'  !i..'.        [.'•■•k-'l     :it     !:»-:u    th.-    ..^'^    ...    • 
iiriim*  r  -I    !.I«'  •i'^«'«»    fr'-ni    tl   ■•    "I    t!.t     ^tth' r    ■  '  .*• 
(:    :\i  ■.'■  .*li.ii.  !•••  A.  \ir,    t   ■»]!■. u^    ::.  ■.  ir-    i-^inr^   •.(   r- •*•  :  . 
!'•■  ••  .|i  H,  iln'Hi-    t  A'l    \  l.iHii  -    4    ■:;..■    ,ii?'i    {H-: '•••ii.il    I    .*,!  .    •     #   ■ 
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each  o&er ;  they  meet  in  the  demi-monde  and  among  the 
.gambling  fraternity.  Both  congregate  in  large  cities,  both 
have  peculiarly  perverse  notions  of  honor,  both,  above  all, 
are  restless  in  disposition  and  unsettled  in  their  movements. 
Just  as  a  ship  without  a  cargo  is  aimlessly  tossed  about  by 
the  wind  and  the  waves,  so  the  life  of  the  rich  idler  is  tlie 
plaything  of  every  whim  or  mood  that  happens  to  strike  him. 
Nothing  is  required  of  him,  so  he  takes  up  now  one  thing,  now 
another,  only  to  abandon  it  again  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  ability  to  will,  which  simply  means  the  ability  to  perse- 
vere, even  in  the  face  of  temporary  distractions,  is  gradually 
lost  when  not  exercised,  and  the  victim  perishes  from  an  in- 
curable softening  of  the  will.  The  disease  was  already  known 
to  Plato.  In  the  Republic  he  describes  it  with  all  of  its 
symptoms  :  "  So  he  lives  [in  Plato  ^  he  "  appears  as  the  demo- 
cratic son  of  an  oligarchical  father]  through  the  day,  indulg- 
ing the  appetite  of  the  hour ;  and  sometimes  he  is  lapped  in 
drink  and  strains  of  the  flute  ;  then  he  is  for  total  abstinence, 
and  tries  to  get  thin  ;  then,  again,  he  is  at  gymnastics  ;  some- 
times idling  and  neglecting  everything,  then  once  more  living 
the  life  of  a  philosopher  ;  often  he  is  at  politics,  and  starts  to 
his  feet  and  says  and  does  anything  that  may  turn  up ;  and, 
if  he  is  emulous  of  any  one  who  is  a  warrior,  off  he  is  in  that 
direction,  or  of  men  of  business,  once  more  in  that.  His  life 
has  neither  order  nor  law ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  him  —  this 
lie  terms  joy  and  freedom  and  happiness.  —  Admirably,  said 
Glaucon,have  you  described  the  life  of  a  *  man  of  freedom.' "  * 
Indeed,  this  is  an  admirable  picture,  true  to  life,  the  model 
for  which  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find  even  among  us. 
The  son  of  the  "  oligarchical "  money-making  father,  loving 
"democratic"  liberty  and  sport,  enjoying  the  life  of  the 
metropolis,  is  evidently  a  peculiar  product  of  the  times. 
Prince  Bismarck  once  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  no 
one   was  rated   highly   in   Germany  who  did   not  have   an 

*  [Plato's  Republic,  561  B  ;  Jowett'B  translation.  —Tr] 
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honorable  calling.  I  am  afraid  this  judgment  expresBca  the 
opinion  of  un  older  generation  rather  than  of  ours.  At  anj 
rate,  the  view  is  becoming  very  popular  of  late  that  the 
calling  of  the  capitalist  {lientier)  is  the  most  genteel  of  alL 
and  everybody  seems  to  agree  that  his  life  is,  to  s|ieak  vith 
Plato,  joyful  and  free  and  happy. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  mistake.     For  man  was  not  desifnird 
by  nature  merely  to  enjoy,  but  to  work  and  acquin*.     Ilov- 
ever  pluusibie  it  may  at  first  si|rlit  up|iear,  the  att('m{«t  to 
live  a  life  of  enjoyment  merely,  has  invariably  faihnl.     Toil 
and   pleasure,  that   is  an   old   law   of  nature;  without   the 
former  we  cannot  obtain  the  latter.     Whoever  |x>siiesat-s  tti^ 
freedom   which  goes  with   wealth*  of  choosing  any   calling, 
and  chooses  none  ut  all,  but   releasi^s  himself  from  all  t>bli- 
Rations,  undoubtedly  chooses  the  very  worst :  nothing  caunr* 
more  anxiety  in  the  long  run  than  the  tlnMight  of  how  t-* 
s|»ond  the  long  weary  days.     If  ever  the  proverb  uhich  ct*n- 
neets  the  words  rh*HCf  and  torture '  was  true,  it  is  true  lH*rr. 
We  olmerve  this  in  »|M>iIt  children:  they  pick  up  ever\tl»;ii.'. 
thev    trv    evervthiuL',   and    tlin»w    «'V«t\  lliiiiL'    iiuuv,  »•:;!.    • 
drsire  HouietliinLT  el>i* ;    :iii«l    wIhmi   tlirv  L'et   that,  tln*\    t:  •    » 
it  (iway   airain,  aini  airaiii    ^^\nh  tor  ^«>lnethilll^   Uf w  ;    :iii  i  * 
eoiistantlv  (ir^^irini;  tiir  ntliiT  tliiiii:*  Un'V  are  the   unhahi  '  *t. 
niM^t    «li^r<inteiit<'«I,   iiw\    e«>ntrai'v    rriMtinfH    in    tlie     «    -.. 
TliMM.'  wlio  iiiaki'   i'llrnr.ss  the  IiUhjuiss  <if  thi'ir  livr*  •'\t-  ■ 
iUi-r  th«»  .same  thih'^;  lhe\    tak**  up  one  tliiii;:  afl«r  aij-*' • ". 
and  tlieii   ahandon  it   UL'ain,  and  tliuH  lM«'Minf  the   \iet.i:.«     ' 
tlu*    pnif«'s.Hi«inal    disi-ase    of    tin*    itllrr,    /»•/ *#m,    /..in  >  •■ . 
fhnut.      Ki'Htlfsslv    tli«'V    tosH  alHiiit    ati'i    inaki*    all   k.!.-:* 
iie«»jMTat«'  att'-nipts  to  iret  rid  of  liir  irouMr.  tliev  try   ar:...«. 
iiientH,   trriin*'^,   |o\«*-atTairri.   and    •^inirts.   ihrv   takr   t"   •:•  •  * 
f«»:ni    s'M'n't :i"H.   tr;i\rl.  fiitrr   [h»1. !:<•?*.  f()>4MMilat«*   on    tl.t     *r  .l 
ixjli.iiij'-,  tint. I   at    \:\t^X   \\ir\  an*  i  \)i;iu>t«'i|   and   mi  k    .  ?    ! 

»    ■  Wrr  i.f.  W.i  .:  -.ai    '..It  ■:.#■  f^n*!    il   ti  rai:>      llr  iltAt  Lx*  li.r  l^       .-_»•;» 
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2.  Not  only  do  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  pursue  a  serious 
calling  but  likewise  to  society  at  large.  The  man  who  refuses 
to  work  in  some  way  or  other  lives  at  others'  expense. 
This  is  no  less  true  of  one  who  idly  spends  his  inheritance 
than  of  the  professional  beggar  or  thief.  From  the  legal 
point  of  view  the  former  consumes  what  belongs  to  him  and 
does  no  wrong ;  from  the  moral  standpoint,  however,  —  that 
is,  in  reality, —  he  accepts  the  products  of  others'  labor  with- 
out making  any  return ;  he  lives  as  a  parasite  at  the  table  of 
the  people,  without  helping  to  defray  the  costs. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  philosophers  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  tacit  contract  in  the  social  sciences.  John 
Locke  endeavors  to  base  upon  it  the  income  which  the  land- 
lord derives  from  his  rents.  After  deducing  the  right  of 
property  in  a  thing  from  the  labor  by  which  it  is  acquired 
or  produced,  he  asks:  How  does  it  happen  that  any  one 
possesses  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate  himself?  He 
finds  that  the  thing  can  be  justified  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  people;  that  this  was  given,  tacitly,  of  course,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  invention  which  enabled  an  individual  to 
obtain  the  revenue  of  more  land  than  he  could  cultivate, 
that  is,  by  the  introduction  of  money.  An  indirect  accumu- 
lation and  hoarding  of  products  beyond  the  amount  needed 
for  self-consumption  is  made  possible  by  converting  them 
into  money.  But  inasmuch  as  money  possesses  a  conven- 
tional value  only,  society  has,  by  adopting  the  invention, 
tacitly  given  its  consent  to  the  consequences  thereof. 

But  to  this  (somewhat  imaginary)  contract,  we  might  con- 
tinue, society  has,  likewise  tacitly,  added  a  clause:  it  shall 
be  valid  only  on  condition  that  the  person  who  thus  becomes 
possessed  of  wealth  shall  make  some  return  for  the  surplus 
which  he  acquires  with  the  tacit  consent  of  society.  A  con- 
tract assumes  that  some  return  be  made,  otherwise  it  is  a 
donation ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  society 
intended  to  donate  anything  to  any  one,  nor  has  society  any 
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right  to  do  so,  at  least  if  futuro  generations  are  to  bear  the 
bunicn.  The  individual  may  make  such  a  return  hy  ai^Auio* 
ing  {luhlic  respouHibilities :  say  by  leading  and  represent intr 
his  {>eopIe  in  |H.*ace  and  in  war,  by  serving  as  a  judirt*  or 
legislator,  by  {terfonning  the  duties  of  the  priestly  callintr. 
or  by  administering  the  spiritual  posM?SHions  of  a  nation  iu 
science  and  in  urt.  And  it  mnv  Ktiil  In*  r«*inirde«l  as  surh  a 
return  to  systematize  and  guide  economic  production,  nay 
oven  to  intluence  consumptiim  in  a  manner  conducive  ti» 
welfare,  by  example  and  encourag<Mn«*nt«  by  public  gener- 
osity and  private  l>eneficence. —  During  the  time  when  the 
nobilitv  and  clertrv  still  were  an  active  im»wit  in  the  U^ir 
politic,  tliry  so  conceived  and  {KTformed  their  functions. 
The  man  who  d<N*8  nothing  iimon's  the  obligations  tacitly 
assumed  by  accf*ptinir  property,  and,  therri(»rt',  has  no  riirht 
to  it,  from  the  moral  |Kiint  of  view.  The  pure  capital.*: 
(^unless  he  Im*  an  tmf'ritmt)  is  a  thief.  The  {M*opIe  fulh  u;- 
pn*ciate  this  fact :  and  e\  iiiently  the  law  ai^ainst  uifury,  e»t»i*- 
lishcd  liy  thr  old  rimrcli,  v^uh  li.'t.M'd  up'tn  h>>iii«*  mk'Ii  f*-«  !.;i.- 
\v|io4'\ir  li\es  m  iihout  umi  kini:  iiiid  con^uni*  >  \u]i*  i  itfi  ui  a.*:  . 
liM'Hiipon  tii«*  pi'iMiiictH  'if  otlp-r^, tor  nionrx.an  Ai;>totl<  %^^ -. 
I>«:irs  no  fruit. 

Th**   /•!«•  dof s  imt  «\»Tnt«'  till*  judLriii«-iit   nf   ni>ir.iU.  ;t    :  -• 
not  ii|iihiiat»'  own*  r,s|ii|»  in  iirojHTty  wlii-ii  iio  ri*turii  .-  n, 
or    in   iM"*'  "f    iii:'*iif**  .  and   it     is  jiroliaMv    \\*\\    tlmt    .:     .  ►* 
not.      F'-r   it   wiiiiM   not   iinly   In-  iinp«>H'*iMi-  t«»  t«>rnii;i.ir'    • 
n''«'.H>:irv  ril*'.  and  t'»  «-iifon*i'  tli«  in,  l»nt   tln-n*  woul-i    .»:  ^    . 

m 

fi'«|iii;r   iif    :ii«»i'«iir.Ty   in    n*f«M' ini*    r.i   pn»|«rty   uhii-b    ■» 
carr\  L'l'-.itir  i\i!?*  in  its  iriin  tliaii  t|i«-  inM-.t  tl:i;;ran*  .1'.:.* 
pp'jH  rt.   : ,  jjiT  ■.    .!;    :.i:«'ular    ;ii««i.ini'i-.H    i'»i:!d    •tTiMt.      !■ 
i'«*rTa.ii   ^' ii-t".  li»">*«  ■■«r.  l».^t•l^^   i«m1,.'»  •*  thi-  *ii«i>/iiifiir  .  • 
alit\.      Will  I.- ••r    !  .'     ii<«i«il;t\     .m.l    il«}j.     r*  ii<i(i*  •  •!    " 
•  iM./ it    'iiH    :i!.  i    ;i, '■[•■!>    • 't  i  iH-ii  tl,.-   <•  •!  rt  Hj.  .ii.|.i,  J-    ^.^  .   *     .   , 
I-     ::    .ij  il;«  I.  .!•!•    r;  jl  ' .  Tl.inj^    w.iit    a:    iij    1:1  tli  •»    v.n   •    '    . 
wli.i.  ,  Ijiit  tlir  "lav  uf   r»«'k«»niM.:  ranu'  at   la.i^t.  and   lh«  *  wt-^ 
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t^ast  off  from  the  social  body  as  useless  members  or  as  harm- 
ful parasites.  Thus  history  pronounced  sentence  upon  the 
French  nobility  in  the  French  revolution ;  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  condemned  the  clergy, 
who  had  proved  false  to  their  trust.  History  will  not  hold  the 
<;apitalist  more  sacred  than  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 

It  is  furthermore  worthy  of  note  that,  with  the  progress  of 
history,  society  is  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  changing 
the  tacit  contract  into  an  explicit  one,  by  transferring  the 
aforesaid  functions,  which  were  originally  performed  by  the 
wealthy  without  direct  emolument,  in  honorary  positions,  to 
appointed  and  salaried  officials.  Appointed  and  salaried  min- 
isters and  privy  counsellors,  officers  and  judges,  are  now 
expressly  commissioned  to  discharge  the  duties  which,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  well  as  during  antiquity,  were  the  prerogatives 
and  duties  of  the  great  families.  Even  the  economic  functions 
are  beginning  to  be  separated  from  possession.  The  great 
landowner  transfers  the  cares  of  administration  to  the  tenant ; 
in  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  modern  times  salaried 
-employees  relieve  the  capitalist  of  all  work ;  the  owner 
becomes  an  annuitant.  It  is  evident  that  this  state  of  affairs 
diminishes  the  teleological  necessity  of  ownership  in  land  and 
capital,  and  correspondingly  affects  the  stability  of  the  insti- 
tution. Things  which  are  no  longer  rooted  in  the  life-condi- 
tions of  society  perish.  Let  us  suppose  that  several  thousand 
families  in  Germany  should  gain  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
perty, so  that  all  the  others  would  be  forced  to  live  upon  the 
product  of  their  labor,  while  the  former  merely  consumed  their 
rents.  What  happened  to  the  French  nobility  a  hundred  years 
■ago  would  obviously  happen  to  these  capitalists.  Are  we  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  great  judgment-day  of  history  ?  Are  the  days 
»of  the  bourgeoisie  numbered  ?  An  evil  presentiment  seems  to 
have  taken  hold  of  society.  It  is  certain  that  a  social  revolu- 
tion would  not  come  upon  us  as  unexpectedly  as  in  1789. 
£ut  perhaps  this  is  a  sign  that  it  is  not  so  near  at  hand :  the 
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judgment-day  of  history  always  seems  to  steal  u|k>d  us  una- 
wares, like  the  thief  in  the  night.  One  thing,  bowefer,  is 
plain :  whoever  consumes  rents  without  making  some  retura 
or  other,  is  hastening  the  coming  of  the  judgment.  Tiir 
eighth  commandment  is  never  broken  with  impunity.  The 
law,  however,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  is  merely  the  negative 
formula  of  the  positive  command :  ^  By  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.'* 

8.  I^*t  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  economic  life, 
at  the  question  of  i^of^umptitm.^  The  virtue  peculiar  to  this 
field  is  the  virtue  of  fruifolity^  or  teonomy^  the  capacity  u> 
manage  one*s  affairs  according  to  one's  income  as  well  as 
according  to  tlio  needs  and  obligations  which  grow  out  u( 
individual  conditions  and  social  rank.  This  virtue,  too.  ve 
may  define,  following  the  Aristotelian  principlo,  as  a  mraa 
between  two  faults  or  vices, //rcYd  and  prodigalitjf.  TIr>  misrr 
saves  where  he  ought  to  s|>end,  the  s|H*ndthrift  s|N.*nds  lavislilj 
where  lie  ought  to  save*.  The  good  manager  is  distingui»lM^ 
from  the  pnxiigiil  by  the  virtue  of  frugality*  from  tin*  m\f»T 
by  thr  virtiK'  wliirli  Kant  rails  lit>*rafitit*  nvir^lit  wu  i.j  •.-- - 
tion  to  iif**r'tiit'i»  Pitftif'tiuftt'i ) :  hv  livfs  tl<»ceiitly  hiuiM  !:.  :4i. ; 
iii  g«*n('r(»UH  to  ntiicrs  ulm  ii<-c<i  his  litlp. 

(►f  tlic  two  viof.s,  tv'itrire  in  tin*  more  ilisirrarfful.  ^  xtrA'i- 
ganri-  tbi*  niorr  <laiiirrn>us.  <in.'e«l  rliHraol«-ri/«-H  a  ba>f  11..T  .•• . 
Tli«*  SDiil  ill  wliirh  it  lias  takirn  unit  \i  ith»r>  ami  «lit!» ;  a'.l  I.  jf.'  - 
aspiratitiiis  (li^a|»|Mar.  Thi*  ini.Hi-r  at  la^t  U^^^niiiL'*  •»  h  ri**- 
ati<i  «>tli<T.s  all  tliat  is  'jouil.  K\tra\auMiM-«-.  **u  t)i«-  ittli*  r  )  a.'  . 
itiav  t*\i;«t  in  ('«'niii-<-tiiiti  >iitli  ;rraii(i  ah{'ir:tti<>ii.'«.  It  1.%  i  !  •*- 
alli'd  to  a  niu<  h  a<liiii!'«-i|  \irtnr.  L''ii»ri»>ity.  TIm'  i*jn'i. ■::!.•  • 
alwax-^    rt-.Mi*is    htiii;%<-lt    ;is  a    liiHi.tl    man.    :in*l    :^    lA*  «  ^* 

m 

|)iMi.H«-ii    a-*    "^urh    l»\     tliMsr    ulio    |ir««rn     |»\     !».?»   #  \?r.i\  :ij.»r: 
A\ari«'«*.  "ii  tin*  otli*  r  liand,  ban  |p»  tiui-  t<»  ••Itilt  if«*  j.ra  •*.  ^  .  ?. .   . 
v\*'i\  till"    \irtM«*  «tf   wli.'li    sf    ;•»  a   •!• 'j«  n«  r  a**'  (''rni,  Ir-ij.*   "    . 
Ini'lH  frw   a«iniir«!?*.  •■"♦I'i'riallv   wlnii  piMi'ti-*  •!   I.\   |*r;nc««    i:.  I 

i  |Ari»tutle.  I.:t.    i.  Hk    iV   —  Ik  ^ 
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great  lords.  All  lackeys,  big  and  little,  whose  expectations  are 
not  realized,  show  their  gratitude  by  reviling  the  frugal  giver. 
Generosity,  however,  even  when  practised  at  others'  expense, 
makes  a  good  impression  upon  all,  even  upon  those  who  bear 
the  loss.  For  this  reason  prodigality  is  a  tempting  vice, 
and  in  avarice  there  is  nothing  seductive ;  indeed  it  is  strange 
that  avarice  should  exist  at  all.  And  this  also  explains  the 
well-known  fact  that  greed  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  old 
age.  Old  men  become  indifferent  to  opinions  and  appear- 
ances; experience  shows  that  the  impoverished  spendthrift 
becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  former  friends  and  ad- 
mirers ;  hence  it  is  not  the  man  who  has  wasted  his  substance, 
but  the  man  who  still  has  his  money  in  his  pocket  that  is  well 
thought  of  in  the  long  run.  Besides,  all  desires  diminish  as 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  becomes  weaker  in  old  age,  while 
the  abstract  desire  for  possession  continues  strong  to  the  end. 
Hence,  we  might,  perhaps,  regard  this  process  as  a  strategy 
of  nature  to  transmit  the  products  of  the  parent  generation 
to  its  successors. 

Avarice,  therefore,  debasing  though  it  be,  is  not  altogether 
injurious  in  its  effects.  The  consequences  of  extravagance, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  absolutely  destructive  to  individual 
as  well  as  to  social  life.  The  first  consequence  of  extrava- 
gance is  a  lack  of  means  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
resulting  need  of  exercising  strict  economy  in  the  wrong 
place.  What  the  wife  wastes  on  dress  and  show  must  be 
made  up  in  the  home  and  on  the  table.  What  is  spent  on 
receptions  and  sports,  on  horses  and  dogs,  is  deducted  from 
the  household  allowance.  Still  more  often  there  is  not 
money  enough  to  meet  legitimate  expenses :  the  servants 
are  not  properly  fed,  niggardly  wages  are  paid,  public  en- 
terprises make  vain  appeals  for  aid,  contributions  to  com- 
munity and  state  are  made  as  small  as  possible  and  given 
reluctantly ;  —  we  invariably  think  of  the  noblesse  oblige  at 
the  wrong  time.    And  just  as  extravagance  leads  to   false 
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economy,  it  leads  to  improper  methods  of  ac<{uisitioD.  The 
landowner  fli*eces  his  tenants  and  day  laborers,  the  priuo- 
his  subjects,  the  physician  his  patients^the  lawyer  hi»  clivuts. 
tlie  gentleman  of  leisure  takes  to  gambling,  the  merchant 
si»eculati*s  on  the  exchange,  the  tradesman  adulterates  h» 
goods,  the  oflicial  accepts  bribes  or  fawns  U|)on  his  !»u[irriori 
for  promotion  or  an  increase  in  salary,  the  courtier  U-gs  f«»r 
pensions  and  presents,  the  author  and  the  scholor  cater  in  ihf 
popular  tastes,  the  artist  tickles  the  i»alate  of  the  money 4iair : 
money  must  be  made,  money  at  any  price,  even  at  the  \tr'u>-  of 
fnnnlom  and  honor,  body  and  Sf)ul !  There  is  no  jokin^r  vh*  n 
it  comes  to  money  matters,  said  a  well-kufiwn  financier;  :d 
money  matters  most  [leople  also  lose  their  pride.  When  :t 
comes  tu  fet*s,  the  process  described  by  tlie  proverb  in  rt* f<-r- 
ence  to  thieves  is  reversed  ;  here  the  big  ones  are  acc«-|»trd 
and  the  little  ones  rejc*cted  with  scorn.  Money  ha»  dj 
smell.  The  maxim  n^aches  farther  thun  one  would  ima^rim  . 
even  tlie  m«wt^^  res|iectable  **  classes  act  u[Mm  it.  How  rt^i} 
many  rirli  (MMiplr  an*  to  shift  tli«*  pu)>lir  )>iirdens  iii->t;  t^* 
poor  mail,  th«' n«'W  asAe^^Miiient -lists  fur  thr  in4-'iin«--t.i\  :  , 
re''«'ntlv  sliowii  in  in«»rtifvinir  liLTuri's. 

Hut,  it  is  ri»iit4>nilr«i«  wht'ii  a  man  hoM  nieaun  li«'  >ur*  K  ••   .. : 
not    t'l   Im-    lilani>'«i    for  HiM|i<lini:   ll)«'iii;  he   i-au>f<«   in'n*->    ■ 

<'irruliitf  anioirj  th«'  |H»opli'.      Ilo-.v   nian\  l^u^v  luii-i*   r 

•-nipl*>\  nitiit  an«l  rarn  moncv  ttinMji;|i  a  liall  oi  a  Hia«»  j  .•  -&: 
—  riiin  i-%  til*'  )H»|iiilar  \ifw.  Imt  it  i«»  '*M|Mrli<'..il,     \\',,  ,;  .  ••  .  ,. 
li.irpli   nriiain   i»ll»-   if    tli«'ri'  win*  no   il«>nianii   for  ••■•^?    ;:..  • 
iU    r-HHSf,   n-»w    tliat    tln-<i*  r.i^tinn«Ts    an*!    tin  ,r    :r.i  n     i- 
Iht*-,    .nrirh     eiit«! ?.i:nin«'iitH    nii;si    In*     L'i^«ii    t«»     k--'      v    . 
al;\«*.       lint    >v-iiil«i   t!p*y   Im»  h'-r*-    if   tlpTe  w*  p-   n**   *  .  )     : 
nian-l  ?      Ai'!'a:»  nM;     n'»t  ;  tli«     limian*!    rrtatt««    tl:.      * 
(' •nr»«'<iM- iitI\  ,  U'lull   fill-   inil:*.  •iiiain  uli.i   n<'X%    'i*  i- :i  i 
•»«:t')i  •••  l«  I- l.av'"  li  !  i   ii  ••)i.ij'/ ;i?  ,i!l   tu   \,  '     .\j»par«'n':»  x.  ' 
I'l   iii'»ti-.Ml  <«f   I.. I..   •!«'^'»i'*  fur  til'-   }i:iri>n<'*«'«*'H  i»f  tin.in- •    *.: 
w«'iiM  nuw  U*  niak.n^'  CMti»m  ciiitlii-.s.     Th**  etliet,  il,#  r. :     .. 
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of  this  method  of  making  money  circulate  among  the  people 
is  simply  to  divert  production  from  the  manufacture  of 
commodities  intended  for  general  use  to  the  manufacture  of 
luxuries.  When  a  great  lord  keeps  ten  servants  and  twenty 
fancy  horses,  he  consumes  what  these  consume,  and  when  he 
transforms  a  square  mile  of  farmland  into  a  game  preserve, 
he  practically  enjoys  the  grain  formerly  harvested  on  this 
field,  in  the  form  of  the  pleasures  which  he  derives  from  the 
chase. 

This,  of  course,  by  no  means  settles  the  question  whether 
such  a  diversion  of  production  may  not  be  good  for  those 
directly  concerned  as  well  as  for  the  community.  Everything 
will  depend  upon  the  value  these  luxuries  have,  not  merely  for 
the  person  directly  enjoying  them,  but  also  for  the  community. 
Whoever  believes  that  the  life  of  a  people  is  enriched  and 
ennobled  by  balls  and  parties  and  artistic  dinners,  must  praise 
those  who  arrange  them  for  turning  national  production  into 
these  channels.  Whoever  thinks  differently  will  not  place 
the  same  estimate  upon  the  services  of  these  persons.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  judge  of  the  value  of  products  which  do  not  satisfy 
average  needs.  The  Parthenon  and  its  sculptures,  the  fes- 
tivals for  which  -<Eschylus  and  Sophocles  composed  their 
tragedies,  the  medieval  cathedrals  with  their  decorations  and 
utensils,  —  these,  too,  are  luxuries,  and  presumably,  fault- 
finders were  not  lacking;  surely  not  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Religion  does  not  require  such  worldly  pomp,  thought  the 
evangelical  brothers,  and  how  much  misery  and  want  might 
have  been  alleviated  with  the  money  thus  expended !  Yet 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  money  was  well  spent 
and  that  a  higher  purpose  was  realized  in  this  way  than  if 
it  had  been  used  in  clothing  and  feeding  the  poor.  All,  with 
the  exception  of  those  to  whom  they  gave  offence,  enjoyed 
these  works ;  then,  too,  they  stimulated  the  arts,  which  in 
turn  developed  architecture  and  manufacture,  thereby  bene- 
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filing  even  the  |xx)re8t.  Similarly^  we  arc  not  to  bUnK  i 
great  lord  for  building  grand  and  beautiful  houses,  and  tc:- 
nishing  them  splendidly ;  by  laying  out  a  fiark  he  may  be 
putting  his  land  to  the  best  possible  use,  even  from  the 
stand|K>int  of  the  community.  And  who  would  bt*  narrov- 
hearted  enough  to  object  to  the  care  and  money  expended 
U|K>n  b<*autiful  and  enjoyable  social  entcrtainmenu  of  a 
grand  character  ?  There  are  diversities  of  gifts :  this  tmtk 
will  hold  even  against  a  morose  Puritanism.' 

4.   The  most  favorable  condition  for  the  development  of 
the   economic  virtues,  is,  as   the  old   (treek   sages  alrrftd; 
declared,  tlic  possession  of  moderate  means :  wealth  (  H'pU- 
9tand)    our    language    significantly    calls    it.     IMeasure    la 
ac(|uiHition  and  i)ossessionf  efficient  work,  and  modermtioo  :b 
the  use  of  commodities,  arc  most  common   in   tlie   middie 
classes.     The  ''  too  much  *'  and  the  ''  too  little  **  are  e«{iiaiSf 
dangerous,      /tiehes  are  dangerous  in  that  they  tend  to  co- 
courage  idleness,  arrogance,  oHtentation,  and  extm^aganrr- 
Ex(M»ss,  lioweviT.  IwL'fts  sorrow  and   ruin.      K*|»»MMnn\    .itn- 
giTouH   is  suiMcii    w«':tltli   not    an|niri«l   tlirmiLrli   l.i'"  -      T  ■ 
niHiicy  won   in   Iiitt«'ri«*H  anil  st(M*k  s|i4M*ul:itiMn«»  ii%u.i!  v    «•- 
pM-s  flu?   way  it    ram**  :    n^t,  how«\ir.  uitlhMit    t"ir*t    '.: 
tin*  lifi"  of  tlir  lurky  winnrr.      InlnTitiMl   jMmti'HHinfi*   .i--    ;    ' 
so  (l.ini:«*ronH.      A    fainil\    that    lias  U'cn  lonL'  amiikt' •::.•-:  * 
r«rt.iin    rini'iitjiins   i»f    lih-    drvfluiiK   tin*    j-iWir   !••   r»-*  <   :  ^ 
f<  inptationH  of   rii-)irH  :  thi*  man    ulin   inh>i:t«»  tli*     «•    '.**.     ' 
his  an(*i'stor*«    in  a    riTtain    nieaj^un-    inli*  rit^   xh*  ir    *»r.*' 
«iiit\     an<I    l»'»nMr        Thf    ff<*linL'    that    Ih*   i-   d»-*t:n»'i    t- 
•jn-.'it   til  ujs  MTM"*  to  ronnti-rart  tlir  rnii>t>  f«-«-l.n.r  »'l   ;•  «   ' 
uliii'li  ♦•:isilv  tnri!-*  ih«*  ln'ail  **f  t]\r  «■. !<»■#•. iw  n.-Af-. 

/'  fvrf  7  is  i*«jM  illv   iinfavorah!*-   ti»  tlj«-  «l»\ili»}.int  i;?    ■  :"  "   ■ 
ii«»nii<'  virtii»'«».      In)it'rir«-<I  {H»viTt\  <!•  .i«ii'n«*  tli**  •••■n*--  .  •     «•    • 
•■^liip.      ('hil'inn  ri'ii«ii  in  ntt«rl\  •if»t  fiit**  funul.-f*     u  '4:         • 
l.^inir  fn-ni  lian*!  t-i  iiiMuth.  fail  t'l  t\jN'rirno«-  tlir   |ilra*-..:»*    : 

<  [Ktiiije  f  V*  -  Ik  ; 
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acquisition  and  ownership.  The  desire  to  have  more  than  is 
required  to  satisfy  daily  needs  does  not  manifest  itself,  or  at 
least  remains  an  idle  wish,  and  never  grows  into  a  strong  voli- 
tion. When  this  state  becomes  a  habit,  the  individual  be- 
comes improvident  and  reckless,  giving  no  heed  to  the  morrow. 
Poverty  tends  to  blunt  the  sense  of  ownership  in  another  sense  : 
it  weakens  the  person's  ability  to  discriminate  between  mine 
and  thine.  When  a  man  possesses  property  himself,  he  appre- 
ciates the  sacredness  of  property.  When  he  looks  upon  the  in- 
stitution of  property  merely  as  a  barrier,  as  a  protection  against 
him  and  not  also  for  him,  he  naturally  feels  less  hesitancy  in 
overleaping  it  than  when  he  has  been  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  regard  it  as  a  means  of  self-defence.  So  poverty  easily 
becomes  a  school  for  theft,  for  which  the  pupil  is  prepared  by 
mendicancy  and  the  tipping-system  (^Trifikgelder),  Beggary 
robs  a  man  of  his  economic  honor,  which  depends  upon  his 
economic  independence,  his  ability  to  help  himself  by  his  own 
efforts.  The  custom  of  accepting  tips  or  fees  is  the  first,  ap- 
parently quite  innocent,  form  of  beggary.  That  it,  too,  lessens 
a  man's  economic  honor  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
offer  of  a  tip  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  a  gross 
insult.^ 

The  possession  of  moderate  means  secures  the  individual 
against  temptations  in  either  direction.     It  saves  him  from 

1  On  the  effects  of  the  habitual  acceptance  of  tips  see  the  interesting  essay 
of  R.  V.  Jhering  Uber  das  Trinkgdd,  The  relation  between  theft  and  poverty 
is  shown  by  criminal  statistics.  H.  v.  Valentini  (Das  Verbrechtrihum  im  Preuss. 
Stoat,  1869)  constantly  refers  to  it.  He  gives  a  table  (p.  22),  in  which  the 
Prussian  provinces  are  arranged  according  to  the  frequency  of  grand  larceny 
(dnring  the  sixties)  as  follows :  For  every  100,000  inhabitants  there  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  grand  larceny  :  in  the  Rhineland,  5.59  ;  in  West- 
phalia, 9.21;  in  Saxony,  18.33;  in  Pomerania,  20.57;  in  Prussia,  24.69;  in 
Brandenburg,  26.27 ;  in  Posen,  32.89 ;  in  Silesia,  36.94.  On  page  56  we  find  a 
table  showing  the  distribution  of  landed  property :  a  small  piece  of  land  (as 
much  as  30  acres)  is  owned  by  4  inhabitants  in  the  Rhineland ;  by  8  in  West- 
phalia ;  1 1  in  Saxony ;  14  in  Silesia ;  22  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania ;  25 
in  Posen  ;  30  in  Prussia.  Theft,  as  we  see,  follows  large  landownership  like  its 
shadow.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  German  capital  has  received  and  still  receives 
most  of  its  increase  to  the  lower  classes  of  population  from  the  Eastern  provinces. 
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w.  '  wbicli  in  the  com|ianian  of  poverty;  it  ^n«  hm 

le  ttve  obuice  of  a  prnfeMum,  without  luuptiof;  him  not  la 

How  any  calling  whatever.     It  dciii:li)|M  in  bin  a  deure  Ur 

lucaaiun,  aa  opposed  tu  tlie  proletarian  vapineoMa  of  fmnttj ; 

II  aronaea  a  pleasure  in  ownership,  oa  oppo«ed  to  the  arro^M 

if  satictT.  vbiob  fiilluwa  upon  sii[M)rabani)an«!.     It  is  pUa, 

)  condiUoDfl  in   ibis  regard  am  not  farorablc   in  oar  •(& 

be  marTulbiua  growth  of  iadiiatrT  and  commarca  dariaf  lk> 

linrtrcnth  ectiturj,  tho  ooncumltant  tlarelopoaat  of  apaeafe- 

"jtm  and  tb«  otocl^  oxcbangi*  ayfltvm,  hare  eoablod  partiariB' 

odlridinlfl  to  aecninulate  eourmoiin  wuallfa,  nut  iafm|iNwlit 

rilbnut  any  merit  of  Ibeir  own,  whiob  now  oeeka  in  rmis  W 

Uinnal  emplujoMml     The  (toaBn|Uin)iti  is  acnaeltsa  extist- 

cance,  a  great  greed  for  gain,  and  nn  inune  mania  for  pab- 

X.    Univaraal   porertj  and   proletarian   miaerj   font  thi 

ibtone  of  tbo  picture. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  AND  CULTUBBi 

1.  By  culture  we  mean  the  perfect  development  of  spiritual 
life.  It  consists  in  the  capacity,  acquired  by  instruction  and 
practice,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  spiritual  life,  first  of 
a  people,  and  ultimately  of  humanity. 

We  note  as  the  two  essential  phases  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  a  people,  knowledge  and  the  creative  fanctfy  philosophy 
and  science,  art  and  poetry.  Culture,  therefore,  means  for 
the  individual  the  development  of  the  intellect  to  the  end 
that  he  may  know  the  truth,  and  of  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  that  he  may  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful.—  The  detailed  treatment  of  this  subject  belongs  to  peda- 
gogy. I  shall  merely  give  the  outlines,  and  consider  knowledge 
first. 

Knowledge  has  a  double  function.  The  intellect  is,  first, 
the  organ  of  the  will ;  its  function  is  to  adjust  the  latter  to 
its  environment.  As  was  indicated  before,  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  pain  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  primitive 
form  of  knowledge.  The  senses,  which  are  developed  from 
the  general  animal  sensibility,  enable  the  animal  to  under- 
stand its  more  remote  surroundings  and  to  adapt  itself 
to  what  is  useful  or  harmful.  Sensibility  develops  into  intel- 
ligence, which  may  be  defined,  in  a  general  way,  as  the 
faculty  to  know  from  what  is  given  that  which  is  not  given. 

1  [Porter,  Part  11.,  ch.  IV. ;  Hoffding,  pp.  313-8.54 ;  also  XXI. ;  Spencer, 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life,  ch.  VI.;  Bonze,  §§  44  f . ;  Smyth,  Part  11.,  ch.  II.,  pp. 
356-371;  Wundt,  Part  IV.,  ch.  1.  4;  Seth,  Part  II.,  ch.  L  (IL) ;  Oettingen, 
MoraUtatistik,  Part  II.,  ch.  II.  —Tb.] 
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It  employs  the  data  of  tense-pereeptioii  m  sigim,  and  infere 
from  tliese  that  which  b  not  yet  pereeived,  eapcciallj  tkt 
future,  the  remote  in  time. 

The  intellect,  which  already  plays  an  important  role  ia 
the  higher  animals,  reaches  its  highest  perfection  in  sbbb 
in  ameeptual  knowledge.  The  latter  differs  from  sunsnoM 
knowledge  in  that  it  is  based  upon  the  analysis  of  pereepla 
The  animal  combines  percepts  by  association,  and  so  msksi 
a  kind  of  inference  from  certain  pcrception-eomptexes  Is 
future  occurrences.  But  the  animal  does  not,  so  far  as  «t 
may  conjecture,  succeed  in  resolving  the  percepta  into  their 
particular  elements ;  it  does  not  distinguish,  in  fire,  betnea 
the  wood  and  the  process  of  combustion,  in  a  moTiag  oh|icl 
between  the  persistent  body  and  the  temporary 
Man,  howeter,  does  this,  and  so,  on  the  basis  of  anali 
forms  the  synthetic  judgments :  the  body  mores,  the 
bums.  Tlie  animal  does  not  distinguish  the  direetioo 
the  velocity  of  the  movement,  nor  the  size  and  the 
of  the  body.  By  making  such  an  analysis,  man 
in  discovering  tlic  ultimate  and  coiiKtaut  rolatinns  bcCvf<« 
th<»  simple  compouentH ;  these  arc  expressed  in  the  for- 
mulie  which  we  call  laws  of  nature.  The  knowledge  of  tbrn 
given  liim  theoretical  and  practical  control  of  the  naturt  oi 
thinpi :  he  in  able  not  only  to  foresee  the  complex  procrs*rs. 
wliich  the  animal  too,  may,  in  a  certain  measure,  f«>mice.  bet 
alflo  to  explain  them,  that  is,  to  (IiMluce  them  from  tbr:r 
rausen,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  cansoM  are  in  liis  |iower.  v^ 
pr<Mlnc(*  them.  —  Tlnm,  the  intellect  has  liecomc  the  powrri c! 
inKtrument  hv  which  man  has  made  the  earth  htii  sen  sat 
lit*  liaK  tamed  the  animaU  or  exterminated  theni«  be  hs* 
select4*(l  and  formed  tlie  plants  which  cover  the  earth,  he  hw 
com[)clled  the  forces  of  nature  to  do  liitt  bidding.  Knovlcdxv 
is  |M>wer.* 

•  [<  omparr  with  thu  Jbidm**  adniniljU  rbApirr  («  iOmmmmf   I 
Vol  II.)  -Tb) 
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But  knowledge  also  has  another,  an  immediate  value.  In 
the  animal  it  is  absolutely  subservient  to  practical  needs,  in 
man  it  becomes  free ;  he  takes  a  disinterested  interest  in  can- 
templationy  so  to  speak.  This  holds  even  of  sense-perception. 
The  eye  finds  pleasure  in  forms  and  colors,  the  ear,  in  notes 
and  their  rhythmical  musical  succession ;  hence  arise  music 
and  painting.  From  the  same  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  things  springs  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  purely  contem- 
plative knowledge.  This  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
among  the  Greeks  ;  the  Socratic  school,  in  which  it  was  first 
used  as  a  technical  term,  distinguishes  philosophy,  as  purely 
theoretical  knowledge,  from  technical  knowledge,  to  which 
also  Sophistic  dialectics  and  rhetoric  belong.  In  this  most  gen- 
eral sense  philosophy  is  a  universal  human  function  ;  mythology 
is  its  most  primitive  form ;  it  universally  arises  as  an  attempt 
to  comprehend  the  whole  of  things  into  one  conception ;  and  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  universe  and  especially  of  life.^ 

This  estimate  of  knowledge  will  furnish  us  with  a  stan- 
dard by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  particular  forms  of 
cognition.  We  shall  say  that  a  particular  truth  has  value 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  increase  our  practical  power,  and  our 
theoretical  insiglit  into  the  nature  of  things  in  general. 
Knowledge  which  has  no  value  in  either  sense,  which  accom- 
plishes nothing  for  our  technics  or  for  our  philosophy,  has 
no  value  whatever.  The  proposition :  All  knowledge  has 
absolute  value  as  such,  or :  Everything  that  is,  is  worthy  of 
being  known,  is  not  infrequently  proclaimed  in  our  age  as 
the  highest  principle  of  scientific  research.  I  cannot  help 
regarding  this  as  a  meaningless  assertion  —  one,  however, 
that  is  accepted  by  many  as  a  convenient  means  of  silencing 
the  question  concerning  the  value  of  particular  investigations. 
Apparently,  however,  the  true  scientist  does  not  adliere  to 
this  principle.     In  spite  of  the  assertion  that  everything  that 

^  The  reader  wiU  find  an  elaborate  accoont  of  these  topics  in  my  Introduction 
to  PhiloBophy,  5th  ed.  1898.     [Thill/s  tr.] 

35 
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exists  deacnret  to  be  knowiii  no  historian  has  ever  ondertaksa 
to  ascertain  what  such  and  soch  a  celebrity  or  ^  obscnritf " 
has  had  for  breakfast  or  dinner  every  day  of  his  life,  and  as 
one  has  yet  volunteered  to  attack  the  problem  onoe  anggtattd 
by  Jean  Paul  —  the  history  and  system  of  typographksl 
errors  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Nor  has  any  scicntisi 
ever  attempted  to  count  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  aeashofCt 
and  to  describe  the  forms  of  the  separate  grains.  Why  noc ! 
Snrely  because  healthy  common-sense,  if  not  scientifio  iasigliCi 
instinctively  recogniies  the  uselessness  of  such  a  task.  —>  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  we  cannot  alwaya  tail  m 
advance  whether  an  investigation  will  yield  results  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  knowledge  in  either  form  or  noL 
In  no  case,  perhaps,  has  healthy  common-sense  beUmicd 
such  shortsightedness  as  in  its  repudiation  of  scientific 
research  as  useless  trifling  or  curiosity.  Bacon  ridieoled  a 
contemporary  for  thinking  it  worth  while  to  expariflKSl 
with  magnetic  phenomena.  Socrates  rejected  all  physkal 
investi^tidiiH  an  idle  R|)cculation  :  to  know  ouesclf  he  cvo- 
sidcrcd  the  most  eKtM*ntial,  worthy,  and  iNwuibh*  tai^k.  No  t^nt 
any  lon^r  IioMh  thrnu  views  in  physirs:  rvorylNxIr  Lno«t 
that  phvHicM  Iiuh  a(*Iiieved  tlie  irrcatost  n*8nltH  for  our  phtliw> 
phical  concept ioHH  of  the  nnivrnu*  ua  well  ns  for  practirr.  la 
confl4*fpi4*ncr  of  its  maxim  that  n^imrdsi  nothini;  an  t^Ki  tr.i;^!. 
Healthy  ri»mmon-Aeiise  may  |N>rha|ifi  f«*el  more  inrlinr^i  At 
pn*Hent  to  find  fault  with  philolotrieal.  hiHtorical.  and  {««ch<v 
loLHcal  inveHtieationH:  and,  intl<*od,  who  ean  liel|>  Ukinkinff 
that.  lN*Miii(>  the  trrain,  n  irn*at  deal  of  chafT  ia  U'int:  c^tb- 
cn*il  in  tht'He  tieldn  aH  a  prt^ciouH  har^cM  ?  Still.  «e  muil 
not  fnnrrt  that  n  fniunnent  of  kn<»wle«liri*  whieh  Aefni«*d  raibrr 
inHJirnirh'.-int  at  first  han  (»ft«*n  ^'ain«-d.  later  «»n.  an  iiDf*-r- 
tance  not  <iream«<I  of.  The  fintt  att«*mpti*  in  coni|Barat:\«-  lAa- 
piiaj^e  may  iH-rli.ip**  haw  hf*<*nHM|  more  like  um.*Io«ui  trit)««  thui 
st*riouH  wtirk :  and  vet  what  an  oxtraonlinarv  influ^-ner  tK<« 
have  had  ii|N>n  our  miMlern  historical  world-view !    lienor,  it  a» 
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by  no  means  necessary  that  every  investigation  should  justify 
its  utility  in  advance ;  the  principle  holds  nevertheless  :  that 
knowledge  has  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  increases  and  pro- 
motes our  practical  power  over  things  or  our  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

2.  The  same  principle  applies  when  it  comes  to  judging 
the  value  of  knowledge  for  the  individual.  Cognitions  have 
no  absolute  value  for  the  individual,  they  have  value  in  so  far 
as  they  do  something  for  him,  either  by  solving  his  practical 
life-problems,  or  by  assisting  him  in  his  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  in  so  far  as  they  make  him  wiser  and 
more  prudent.  Knowledge  which  does  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  which  does  not  make  him  either  more  efficient  in  his 
calling  or  more  skilful  in  contemplation,  has  no  value  for  him 
whatever.  If  we  call  the  knowledge  upon  which  professional 
efficiency  is  based  professional  or  technical  education^  and  that 
upon  which  rests  the  ability  to  contemplate,  to  participate  in 
philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  general  culture,  we  may 
say:  Only  such  knowledge  is  valuable  to  the  individual  as 
either  serves  to  give  him  professional  culture,  or  intensifies 
his  general  culture,  or  does  both. 

And  this  would  give  us  a  principle  for  the  guidance  of 
instruction:  Everybody  ought  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as 
will  assist  him,  on  the  one  hand,  in  following  his  special  call- 
ing to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and,  on  the  other,  in 
understanding  the  world  from  his  position  in  life.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  first  demand,  the  demand  for  professional 
culture,  has  a  different  meaning  for  different  individuals. 
Nor  does  the  second  demand  mean  the  same  for  all.  Speaking 
abstractly,  it  is  true,  all  have  the  same  end  in  view  :  general 
culture  or  the  faculty  to  participate  in  the  active  spiritual  life 
of  the  people ;  and  this  will  ultimately  depend  upon  the  same 
two  things :  upon  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  cosmology,  and 
the  knowledge  of  history  or  spiritual  life ;  for  the  former  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  general  form  of  reality,  while  the  latter  sup- 
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plies  us  with  tlic  ultimate  and  universal  content  by  which  to 
jntiTprct  the  niruning  of  reality.  Hut  the  ways  ami  nioatu^  h\ 
which  individuals  obtain  these  and  the  form   in  which  th*t 

■ 

possess  them,  differ  according;  to  the  ca|)acities  and  inclina- 
tions of  tlie  individuals  themselves  as  well  as  accunlin^  %• 
their  external  conditions  and  op|K>rtunities  in  life. 

Tliese  differencrs  make  necessary  different  $fkooU  an*: 
cour»e$  of  ifudi/,  Thn*e  fundamental  forms  ap|N*ar:  fA. 
primary  fchool  (  \'nlk»»chule)^  the  Bteondary  nrhfol  (Mittelsckit^i  t. 
and  the  univrrtity  {IIoclntrhule)»  The  object  of  the  pritmjr^ 
gehool  is  to  educate  the  ^reat  masses  of  tht*  {Mipulation  iu  i 
manner  suitable  to  their  needs.  The  curriculum  must  kcv{ 
in  view  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  economic  conditious  U 
their  |)arents«  the  pupils  must  complete  the  course  at  the  ac^ 
of  fourteen,  and  are  destimul  to  enter  callinirs  wliicli  cht«  lii 
n*<|uire  manual  labor.  The  course  of  Htudv  thrrefort*  shouj.; 
consist  mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  eleni(*ntary  bniiicli««. 
reading,  writinir.  drawing,  and  arithni«'ti(\  and  also  in  atia.: 
intr  a  Lr«'ii«Tal  ii'»ti«ni  of  tlie  natural  an«i  bi^t-triral  Aiirrouii  i  r..** 

'IIh*    pUi|Mf>.'    Ill     tlic    #r'*'W'/«irv    iir    mt*  rim  .ii,ifr    i*rb  •• -1      ^    '• 
etiiHMtr  tli'i>'"  |'ii|«iU  tbi*  rroii'iinii'  rtiiiilll i<iii   •it   wh'i^*-  ;».ir«!.T« 
iH-riiiitH  a  .Hoiiu'wliat  loiiiri'r  att<-iiil;iiiri\  aiiil  ub'is**  |.r'««!«v* 
}M»?»itiMU  in  lilr  uill  n'miiif   \\«»rk   ni  a   h:L'Ii»r   ili.n  i. •?#•-.  :■ 
hU|»|M»rtini:  irrrati-r  knowli'd;ri'   an.]  skill,    aii*l  atl-iri.nj 
Ifi-^Mif  aii'i  LTi'atir  np|M>rtiini>.' s  i*i\'  !!•••'  :t'-fi'»n.      'I*.,  tr  •    - 
jiM'tH  taii'jlit   ill   tli«'   primary    u'!"!'!' s.  wh-i'h    ar*-.  nf   *-•.  i-*.  . 
t'-UMli*  'i   :ni'l   «l.ilM»r.it«il    lii-rt*,   ai«*    a'i<l«'*l    ••-(••  »"..irn     f   r*   . 
laiiiruaj' •*  aipi    III  illi'Suati'"-.  tip'   I:iMi  j-  tin     iii«*?' :m.»  !.•     ■'  • 
natural  ^'■;«  ii*'?*   iH'l  tiM-lmit***,  tin-  f'«riii»'r  tli**  ni«-<i.-i.:.    ■!.-•- 
nati'iii  il    :ii*«:'    'irH.-.  i'iiniip-r4-..i'.     .-    •.*«ll   a*   -|«.r:?  .  i".     : 
ail  iiiti  ii-*.(i«  «l    liiiiii.iiiiHt;i'-lii*»tMr.ral   iMiltiiii  .      Till-    tw.,    ,-* 
liii  ili;.  .  li  I-*  ;t-    ••*  :    in    tin-   i-\t>  ii**.«i|t  •.!    •/.  lit  ral  ^'.t  u'  •  •    i- 
pliil'»-"»j.li.i  li  f.ii-iA  ;.-.|ji'.  aiiii  aUo.  p  irti«-ula;l\  .  tb^*  .ii*  ;  .  •  ' 
•  •f  hr;i  lit  .l'i«'  !•  •  liu  •■  tl  •-«iii<Mli>ii.   wbjrb  ii*  tlii-  |-r»v  *ii',  :     :. 
prof)  H^iniial  a<  ti\it\ . 
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That  school  will  be  the  best  for  the  individual  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  suited  to  his  individual  talents  and  tastes, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  his  future  calling  and  position  in  life. 
By  no  means  can  we  admit  that  the  more  elaborate  and  ad- 
vanced instruction  is  desirable  for  all,  and  that  it  is  only  from 
necessity  that  pupils  content  themselves  with  the  elementary 
form.  There  are  people  who,  in  their  zeal  for  equality,  are 
inclined  to  demand  the  same  schools  and  the  same  education 
for  everybody.  We  may  say  to  such :  It  is  not  wise  to 
give  a  man  advanced  scientific  instruction  whose  future  call- 
ing will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  do  manual  labor,  even 
though  he  possess  intellectual  talents,  provided  he  cannot  at 
the  same  time  enter  a  learned  profession.  Nor  is  it  wise  to 
whip  the  son  of  a  banker  or  privy  councillor  through  the 
gymnasium  and  the  examinations,  regardless  of  the  protests 
of  his  nature,  which  unfortunately  is  a  much  more  common 
case  than  the  other.  The  principle  holds  absolutely : 
Knowledge  which  the  individual  cannot  utilize,  either  on 
account  of  natural  incapacity,  or  in  consequence  of  his  exter- 
nal position,  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  him. 

Yes,  we  may  go  further  and  say  it  is  an  evil.  This  be- 
comes self-evident  when  the  individual  is  lacking  in  talent. 
To  know  too  much  for  his  capacity  makes  a  man  not  wiser, 
but  more  stupid.  We  must  discriminate  between  stupidity 
and  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  a  lack  of  knowledge,  stupidity 
is  a  lack  of  judgment,  and  may  go  with  great  learning,  nay,  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  due  to  this.  A  good 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  young  man  once 
applied  to  him  for  an  office.  After  conversing  with  him  for 
a  while,  the  Duke  refused  his  application,  adding  :  "  Sir,  you 
have  received  too  much  education  for  your  brains."  I  fear 
that  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  attend  our  examinations, 
he  would  not  infrequently  make  the  same  discovery.  Nowa- 
days offices  depend  upon  examinations,  and  state  examina- 
tions naturally  take  account  only  of  the  information  which 
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an  applicant  iwsBeascs.  Knowledge  has  thus  acquired  s 
purely  accidental  and  external  value  for  the  |N>Asessor  as  a 
social  bcinir  —  a  value  which  is  entirely  independent  of  itji  rm! 
value  to  him  as  a  rational  being.  Hence  it  hap|K.*ns  that 
many  learn  ninny  things  which  do  not  fit  in  with  their  natural 
ca|uicities  and  inclinations.  The  result  is,  not  only  dnoA  th^ 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  k>ecoine  a  torture  to  b4>th  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  hut  injury  is  done  to  what  natunil  intellik!i*nc« 
the  latter  may  ihjsschs.  The  judgment  is  confused  and  otit- 
burdened  by  such  undigested  knowledge.  It  very  oftt'u  ba|- 
pens  in  an  examination  that  a  question  addressed  to  xhr 
intellect  is  answered  by  tlie  niL*mory  ;  instead  of  a  judirnimi 
we  are  ofTenMl  a  memorized  formula  or  fact.  It  is  ufton  im 
jK)Hsible  to  induce  tlie  candidate  to  use  his  intellect ;  it  has 
In^conie  rudimentary  in  conse<|uence  of  constant  study.  It  i* 
to  lie  feared  that  such  a  |)erson  will  act  precisely  in  th^ 
same  way  when  he  enters  tlie  practical  world ;  the  case  A^ 
niands  that  he  observe  and  understand  a  fact,  that  lie  i\ib- 
sidrr  what  is  ivmsibh*  nnd  neoesHnry ;  inntond  of  ojienink' l^^ 
<*vrs  nn<l  usiiiir  IiIa  int<*lk'Ct,  our  Iruriinl  frii-nd  m><i|i  U-h:*ii^  ■ 
r:i(iH:irk  liin  uit'iuorv  for  foriiuihr  and  fart.s,  which  hv  hai»  f  * 
nn  rU  l<-arn<'d  off  bv  heart  :  In-  invohintarilv  falls  iiilo  th-  •  \ 
aminatiiin  habit  for  which  hr  has  lH*i»n  trained,  —  hv  •!■•»  r.  ' 
know  what  «ls*'  to  do  witli  his  intrlhrt.  Illnntx-hli  *\yr%  k...  * 
the  n|iiiiiuii,  H'JHji-whiTo  in  lii'^  Auf'f'i  "/rifhy,  th.il  lb.*  :.  * 
infnM|ihntlv  bap|H«ns  to  our  jurists:  b\  r-niHtantly  m.  m  *  :- 
injj  aii'l  r»<'itinir  fi»rmnl;i'  th«'N  «'iitirilv  j.i.Hi*  tbi-ir  uti.l  :.  • 
l.i..k  at  tbiir/H  in  a  n:»tin:il  w.\} .  That  \^  uu^X  l;k.  !;.  « •  :• 
tin*   ^MTiiiiii    i«pi\frb  in«an**   uliii-b  imIU  tbf  b  ariit-d  tl.-    :-: 

Virt««l   (  ,//#    ir'-hr**n    '/|V    I'f  rhthrf^n  t.       And    Iluxlrl     li.^.v 

tin'  ^•l!n•■  tbiiiir  wbi'ii  h«'  s^iys  in  ••ii»-  <»f  b:-*  A'i'i"''*'*    * 

ln\  Im  l:«f.  .HtMpi'litv .  in  nin*' ran*'^  iMit  i»f  ti-n.  ffr    «   i.    r   ■•      i,- 
aii'i  ;•»  .1.  \«  I'.iM-.l  i.\  a  Imu-/  j.pm'.-^h  ..t  j.ari-iital   aii'i  f-i..-   .• 
^'!■^•^^i■•ll  '»f  ih*-  imtural    iiit«'ll«  I'tiial   a|«|"'tilo»,  ai  i'>*m:  .: 
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by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for  food  which 
is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essentially  indigestible."  And  be- 
side the  stupidity  thus  acquired,  another  quality  is  acquired, 
and  that  is  pride,  haughtiness.  Over-education  not  only  dwarfs 
the  head  but  also  the  heart.  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  says  the 
apostle ;  this  is  particularly  true  of  knowledge  of  which  the 
possessor  can  make  no  legitimate  use.  Not  useful,  but  use- 
less things  are  employed  for  show.  The  useful  finds  satis- 
faction in  being  put  to  its  right  use,  while  superfluous  pomp 
invariably  strives  to  make  a  display  of  itself.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  useless  learning :  the  possessor  endeavors  to 
parade  it,  so  that  he  may  at  least  get  something  out  of  it. 
The  educated  young  lady  or  her  governess  cannot  rest  until 
she  has  ^^  shown  off "  her  French,  so  that  people  may  praise 
her  culture ;  the  Untersekundaner  who  has  fretted  long  over 
his  Latin  exercises  until  he  finally  gets  his  Einjahrigen- 
schein^  is  now  not  infrequently  plagued  with  the  Latin-pride 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  also  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  his  education  and 
position  in  life,  where  his  calling  and  social  rank  prevent  him 
from  utilizing  his  school  education,  the  possessor  of  the  knowl- 
edge is  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  his  learning  is  not  a 
blessing.  He  makes  claims  upon  life  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, he  cannot  find  pleasure  in  the  work  which  his  calling  re- 
quires of  him,  he  does  not  feel  at  ease  in  his  surroundings. 
The  "  Latin  peasant "  {der  lateinische  Bauer)  is  a  well-known 
character ;  in  his  own  sphere  he  is  regarded  with  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  contempt,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  world  is  one  of 
discontent ;  he  feels  out  of  place.  Such  moods  are  quite  com- 
mon in  our  day.  We  meet  persons  who  have  been  "  de- 
classed "  by  their  education,  —  among  men  as  well  as  among 
women.    They  are  all  alike  in  that  they  consider  what  life 

1  [The  "  one-yeaiHsertificate/'  which  entitles  the  holder  to  serve  in  the  German 
mrmjr  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer,  instead  of  as  a  conscript,  who  must  serve  three 
jears.  —  TrJ 
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demands  of  them  beneath  their  dignity,  &nd  tlicrcfore  suffer 
from  habitual  ill-temper,  lu  our  higher  schools  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scholar8hi|)S  are  regularly  awarded,  and  in  the  largrr 
cities  they  ore  often  given  to  poor  and  talented  boys  from  the 
yolk$$ehulen.  The  object  is  doubtless  a  commendable  one; 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  results  are  Ix^uericiol  ti>  the 
boys.  Even  in  the  school  itself  they  often  feel  out  of  place ; 
they  do  not  find  the  necessary  quiet  and  sympathy  at  homc« 
tliey  do  not  receive  the  assistance  which  they  occasion- 
ally need,  they  must  do  without  school  liooks,  and  moni 
of  them  are  soon  compelled,  perha|»s  after  having  ubtainrd 
the  Eif^tihrigefiMchtin^  to  leave  school  for  good.  I  Uxi 
the  education  thus  acquired  and  the  Eif^iihrvjeuMchein  uftca 
prove  to  be  possessions  of  negative  value.  Othem  rodcavur 
to  fight  their  way  through,  to  graduate  from  the  schonl 
and  univerHJtv  —  unusual  bodilv  and  mental  i»owers  of  re»is:- 
auce  are  nowadays  n*quired  to  overcome  the  countless  pr- 
vations  and  obstacles  —  and  after  all  the  examinations  hart 
been  {Kut-ned  uiid  the  ship  seems  to  l»e  safe  in  the  harbi>r, ;: 
fref{Uriitly  ha|i|N'iis  tliat  the  tttniL'^ler  i>  hhipwreeki  d  a:u  r  n  . 
Woulil  it  n<»t  havr  iM'cn  wi^er  to  relin<(tnsh  tht*  pn^tTfn'l  j  licv 
in  the  tryninahium  ?  To  l»e  sure,  it  paiuH  a  man  «'f  un:«<>«^. 
talent  to  liiid  hiin}i«-lf  handit*a)>|H*«l  in  li;;,  attrmpt  t<>  L**-t  a:. «  :  .• 
cation  and  forcrd  to  do  meehauieal  labor  for  Iif«-  An-i  .*.  .*  * 
loss  to  the  nation  an  well,  in  m.*vrral  n'M)N'et.s  :  lal>  ii:«  *:x 
wasted,  which  nature  di»eH  not  tui»  frerly  l>e.*«t«>\».  and  •  nt.*f 
spheres  of  ^(M•iety  are  cut  off  from  the  spiritual  cultur**  ••!  ::.< 
fn'oplf,  nay  l»eeoni<'  liontilo  tti  it  when  it  Utoui'-.h  utlorlv  ur-i' 
tainai>If.  It  uould  In*  to  the  interest  of  tlie  in<i;\.:uxl  ^ 
well   aA  of   iKMMety  to  return  t«i  the  I'ld  praeiioe   "f  th«    »  .■ 

teenth  centurv.  and  ti»  educate  men  of  pronounr**!   ai-.I.tv  i: 

•  •  • 

public  e\|M>nAe  and   for  tin*   public  hi-r\ici' 

Tiiehc   thoui;ht.<i  are  hunun    1  up  in  a  r«  inarK  «>f   it-iLi* 
^  Man    in   Uirn    for   limited   Hurroundin^^ ;    li**    :<«   ca;al>!«     : 
L'raiiptnL'  >impt«\   ipur.  and  detinite   «-n«K,  and   }i*-   at-cu»: t 
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himself  to  employ  the  means  close  at  hand.  So  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  comes  to  more  remote  ends,  he  neither  knows  what 
he  wants  nor  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  always  a  misfortune 
for  him  when  he  is  induced  to  strive  after  something  with  which 
he  cannot  come  into  active  relations.'*^  And  the  words  of  Faust, 
who  groans  beneath  the  load  of  scholastic  learning,  ought  to 
be  inscribed  above  the  doors  of  our  schoolhouses,  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  our  parents  when  they  bring  their  children  to 
school :  "  Was  man  nicht  nutzt  ist  cine  schwere  Last." 

For  there  has  hardly  been  an  age  in  the  history  of  our 
people  when  the  evil  of  over-education  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  as  at  present.  The  reasons  are  plain  enough ;  there 
never  was  a  time  when  education  was  held  in  such  high 
esteem  as  now.  Formerly  men  were  divided  into  clergy  and 
laymen,  believers  and  unbelievers,  nobles  and  citizens ;  now 
we  classify  them  as  educated  and  uneducated.  When  we 
desire  to  recommend  a  young  man,  we  say  he  has  a  fine  and 
many-sided  education  ;  when  we  wish  to  express  our  low 
opinion  of  a  woman,  we  sum  it  all  up  in  the  statement  that  she 
is  a  thoroughly  uncultured  person,  whereupon  everybody  knows 
what  to  think  of  her.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
world  is  running  after  culture,  that  our  fathers  and  mothers 
desire  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  enable  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  get  an  education :  with  an  education  they  can 
become  everything,  without  an  education  they  are  nothing. 
The  demand  for  education  creates  the  supply  of  the  means 
and  institutions  of  education,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
age.  Illustrated  and  non-illustrated  text-books  of  education, 
of  scientific  and  historical  education,  large  and  small  educar 
tional  dictionaries  and  lexicons,  institutes  of  all  kinds  for 
the  higher  education  of  daughters  and  sons,  intermediate 
schools  and  gymnasia,  humanistic  and  realistic,  —  all  these 
enterprises  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  increased  with  remark- 
able rapidity,  and  still  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  grow- 
ing demand :  indeed,  the  institutions  in  which  culture,  male 
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and  female,  is  mauufacturedy  are  usually  so  overcrowded  that 
applications  for  admission  must  be  made  years  in  adrancr. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  in  tliis  mad  race,  not  a  few  obtain  an 
education  which  is  not  adapted  to  their  personal  and  suru! 
conditions,  and  makes  them  unhappy.  The  educated  fvmak 
has  long  been  the  domestic  aflliction  of  the  ninetcvntii  ces* 
tury.  Of  recent  years,  wo  have  also  had  tiinist  u|Mjn  us  the 
man  witli  a  high  school  and  university  education*  who  canD'< 
earn  his  bread  and  butter,  because  of  this  verr  educatioa 
In  acquiring  it  he  has  neglected  to  learn  S4»nic  honest  trade 
and  even  if  he  still  had  the  power  and  the  desire  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  his  education  would  not  |)ermit  it,  for  by  usin^ 
his  hands  to  work  he  would  necessarilv  forfeit  his  honor  as  an 
educated  man. 

Will  tliere  be  a  natural  reaction  for  the  cure  of  this  diaeaiv  * 
We  might  suppose  so.     Many  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  edc- 
cation  is  aliout  to  fall  in  value.     It  strikes  me  that  the  word 
is  beginning  to  take  on  a  suspicious  flavor*  similar  to  that  uf 
the  word  tnlifjhtenment  (^Aufkldrumj)  at  the  0|M*ning  'if  iK* 
century.     This    invnriulily    h:ip|H'nH  whrn  a   tiling    Uoz:.-^ 
t«M»  common.       Wo    arc    rrniinilnl    of    thr    h:irbvr*ii    ai  j-*- a- 
tjcf    utid    i\u\  not     lNrIi**vc    in    <mm1,    cvt-n    if  ii«*   u:ii%  ••::!i    x 
harlH*r*H  :ippn*nticc.     '•('ultun*"  {Iiiliun*j\  lius,  xxs  it   ».rf. 
conic  to  takr   the  place  of  ^'cnlitrhtrnnitiit.'*     Th«*  wtir-i  :.:•' 
cam*'  int'»  volmic  toward  the  clone  of  the  last  o«'nlur\.  :ri  :• 
n*'<Hhuni:iiii?«tie    rircloj*    that     iratlnTed    anmnd     Ihr^i^r    :.:  : 
<IiM*tlie.     Tli«'  full  term  wan:    Ifil'lurt*/  zur  Ilntnitnifat :   A  •  . 
ni:i«Mi  itif   fa.sliiiMiinL'  <if  tin*   inni-r   man    aft«*r    the    llil!':. 
pattern,  as  «li^tinL*'iiish»*d  from  tli«*  ni«».ir|  uf  th»*  Frenrh  r. 
t'.<  r  Mil  tlie  n\\v  lian«l,  and  that  nf  iirlli<Hl<i\y  and   p>'!:«iu    - 
tli»*  iithiT  ;  roiiipari'ii   witli  tlifsr,  th«-   n«-lU-n:e  i.l.-al  .tf  i-:;!:^-- 
Hirni«  'i  I"  ri|»ri*>int  thr  frei-  an^i  natural  *«iiii'aii«in  i.f  tht-  liuni.r. 
lN'lnL^      iI"M    tlif    witpi}    hart    ilf<jfiii*rated    mihs*    th-<%'     :i^» 
What  ,H  iii»- mt  at  j»rfrtt'nl  whi-n  tli**  word  eultiir**  \  //».'  /.<• 
nniif  ..ineil  in  a  eMiivir«,:itii»ii  "r     If  I  ran  trti»»t  ini    ph..  •*  v*    .. 
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instincts,  I  should  define  it  about  as  follows:  He  is  cultured 
or  educated  who  can  talk  upon  all  topics  in  which  society  is 
interested,  about  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  Plato  and  Kant.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
feels  what  these  men  felt  or  understands  their  thoughts, 
whether  he  has  caught  a  breath  of  their  spirit  or  not,  so 
long  as  he  can  talk  about  them.  But  in  case  he  is  unfamiliar 
with  these  names,  as  was  the  honest  Hermann  with  Tamino 
and  Pamina,  then,  whatever  else  he  may  be  and  have,  feel  and 
think,  he  is  lacking  in  culture.  And  there  is  still  another 
way  by  which  we  can  tell  whether  a  man  is  educated,  at 
least  in  Germany ;  namely,  by  his  ability  to  use  foreign  terms. 
Foreign  terms  are  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  and  so 
by  using  them  we  give  people  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  rabble  who  speak  only  the  common  vernacular, 
but  to  the  privileged  classes,  who  could  also  speak  Latin  or 
French  if  they  chose. 

We  often  hear  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of  Bemi-refine' 
ment  or  half-culture  (^HalbHldung^^  and  lay  the  blame  on  the 
Realschule  or  the  EinjUhrigenBcheinj  or  what  not.  I  should 
say  that  semi-education  was  precisely  what  we  popularly  mean 
by  culture:  the  foreign  terms,  a  smattering  of  everything, 
and  the  ability  to  talk  on  any  subject.  Semi-education  means 
the  possession  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  which  has  not  been 
digested  and  converted  into  a  living  force.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  seems  to  suggest  the  same  thought :  Bildung  signifies 
a  process  of  organic  formation,  a  process  in  which  substances 
are  taken  up  and  assimilated  through  the  inner  formal  prin- 
ciple. Halbbildung  would  then  mean  Bildung  which  has  not 
been  completed ;  in  which  substances  have  been  received,  but 
have  not  been  assimilated  and  converted  into  organic  forces, 
and  thus  lie  in  memory  as  undigested  masses,  and  as  foreign 
bodies  overburden  organic  life.  Hence  half-education  may  be 
acquired  in  gymnasia  and  universities  as  well  as  in  the  ReaU 
schulen  and  young  ladies'  seminaries.     And  the  reverse  may 
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aUo  happen :  a  plain  man  who  has  nrvcr  jronc  further  (tian 
the  Volk9$chul€  may  have  a  complete  and  thorough  ediicatinn : 
if  Ills  inner  life  is  con»iHtently  and  harmoniously  d«>vi*lu|MNi,  if 
he  has  di^sted  and,  as  it  were,  converted  into  orpmic  ftul>- 
Btance  and  living  force  whatever  opinions  and  <*x|N*ri**not-ii 
he  has  acquired  at  school  and  in  the  world,  lie  is  a  wilU 
e<iueated  man.  Not  the  mass  of  material,  hut  the  inn«'r  f«inn 
is  what  makes  education.  Matter  without  form  pn»ilii«-«ft 
semi-education,  over-education,  pseudo-education,  or  whatever 
we  may  call  this  degeneration  of  the  soul. 

3.  Art^  like  philosophy,  is  also  based,  |»artiully  at  least*  on 
pure  cvntemplation.  If  play  is,  in  distinction  from  work,  the 
free  exercise  of  [lowcrs,  and  not  a  means  to  an  external  t-n«i, 
while  in  work  an  external  effect,  or  prrnluct,  is  deflirc«i.  art.  a4 
well  as  philosophy,  belong  in  the  category  of  /'/<fy.  All  d^Tu- 
|mtion  with  the  nnc  arts  is  playful  or  pur|MMele88  r\«*rcii^r  ••( 
sensuous-spiritual  ftowers.  When  we  cont^mplnU*  a  statue  ur 
a  |»ainting,  it  is  not  our  pur|K»He  to  learn  anythini;,  a^  is  the 
east*  whi'n  we  stndv  a  drawiipj  in  a  ph\rtit*nl  or  tfelih*>|i»j  -j^l 
te\t-lnii»k.  \Vr  df.sinr  n«»tlnnu'  Imt  t«i  ixi-m?^**  **\\t  j-^-rr*  ;•  .. 
antj  pre.sr]it:itiv<*  facultirii  without  )ia\Mii:  an  t-n*!  \\\  \  * -^ 
^VlH•ll  w«'  lislm  to  a  ^niitr  or  li«'ar  sonii*  ••in*"  pi.o  *'  an  :ii*t'  .- 
ni«'nt,ur  hiiiiplx  (|i*!iirr  to  fi»lliiw  ilu*  iiiM\riiitiit  of  i)u*  n  •*.*  « 
wli»Mi  \\v  an*  nailiu'/  a  po^-ni  or  miiul'  a  ••  |'Ii>.**  ^*'  .ii«aii  i  -u 
our^«'I\i-s  to  tilt'  *' iilav  **  of  tlie  iniaLMiatn'U  ulticli  ;ti(  i-- ' 
sets  a-ir«»in'/. 

Tlif   prtMiiirtii»n  of  wnrkn  of  art    is  ii<iuadai«».   it    :*  t:  .  . 
not  rrir:iri|*'«|  as  plav  hut  as  work,  an<i  it  )<»  anl  t"  in    «■  >    a  M- 
S4•n^»•  that  lli»-  aim  is  t«i  niak«»  an  ♦•(••moinn'  ii«««'  ••!  th.  ;  :  •:  .  r 
In  llii-ir  ••ri'/iii,  lioWfVtT,  art  an»i  play   ar«-  rlu-^.-lv    r- ■:.;.- .-!r  : 
All  i^Miili  s.  «-\in  llii*   ni<»itt    saxaiT'*,   «ler*"rat«'   lin  :r   ■..:<:;*.!• 
|N»ts,  wiaj»  'n.s,  aiiii  rli»tlp  s  an*  C'imt*--!  with  all  k.iii^     *    ■•:.: 
m«'iital   liuis.  maiKS.   aipl  drawinj'*,   it    ss  tli»'   miii.     ;  H     : 
hf  :iirl  tlia!   ;iij|-'1'^  tli--  i-lii-l  t«»  rii\ir  its  «»latf  aii*i  tlif  \«  .il  «  «  * 
h^!iiri  .n.      >'»n.r  aiii  lIlU^;••  ^vw  ori/inalty  o**nn»vli'«i  ».•;.  '.- 
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dance  and  festival  plays.  The  same  impulse  to  play  created 
the  first  poems,  the  epic  narratives:  a  motley  crowd  of  charac- 
ters and  events  |:assing  before  the  inner  eye  of  the  singer  and 
hearer.  The  original  epic  was  actually  sung.  An  epic  has 
become  known  in  our  century  which  was  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth,  the  Finnish  epic.  In  the  long  night  of  the 
polar  zone,  the  Finns  passed  the  time  by  reciting  rhythmical 
stories  of  the  gods  and  heroes  in  dialogue  form ;  each  in- 
dividual could  repeat  them  or  invent  new  ones  himself. 
Hence  the  peculiar  variations  in  the  transmission  of  the  epic. 
Among  us  the  fairy-tale  (^Mdrcheri)  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  same  way;  the  infant  mind,  which  is  itself  full  of  play 
and  poetry,  preserves  this  fragment  of  living  poetry  even 
for  adults ;  or  did  preserve  it,  for  now  that  these  stories  are 
printed  and  a  dozen  new,  artificially-made  books  of  fairy- 
talcs  are  produced  every  Christmas,  this  last  survival  of 
living  poetry,  whose  obscurity  was  its  salvation,  is  dying  out. 
When  the  printed  fairy-tales  reach  the  last  mountain-hut, 
the  poetical  narrative  as  a  living  function  of  the  people  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Art  is  also  partially  rooted  in  feeling  and  willing.  Every 
strong  emotion  is  accompanied  by  the  desire  to  express  and 
communicate  itself.  The  joys  and  pangs  of  love,  martial  cour- 
age and  sadness,  yearning  and  reverence,  seek  and  find  relief 
in  poetry  and  song.  By  the  rhythmical-melodious  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  notes,  the  feelings  themselves  are  aroused. 
And  so  the  will  and  the  mood  of  a  people  and  an  age  are 
expressed  and  objectified  in  the  great  creations  of  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry  as  well  aiS  in  the  creations  of  the  plastic  arts 
and  architecture.  Gothic  art  manifests  the  mood  of  tower- 
ing supernaturalism,  which  contemns  and  repels  the  earthly 
sensuous  world,  —  corporeality  with  its  pleasure  and  heavi- 
ness. In  the  Renaissance  the  opposite  mood  asserts  itself ; 
its  architecture  and  fine  arts,  its  costumes  and  house-fur- 
nishings, its  poetry   and   music,  all   of    them   express   the 
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determination  of  the  age  to  almndon  itself,  with  the  entbu- 
siuttni  uiid  exuberance  of  youth,  to  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  everything  charming  and  agreeable,  till  it  oeenu 
as  though  the  age  felt  the  need  of  making  up  for  U«: 
time. 

It  is  the  highest  function  of  art  to  shape  and  express  thf 
ideals  which  the  spiritual  life  of  a  nation  creates.  Tlie  idtral 
world  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  a  supruiuundan«- 
su|>erhuman  world,  in  which  perfection  has  absolute  real^tv 
for  faith.  Thus  art  becomes  the  organ  of  religi-jn.  It4i  hv^h 
est  function  is  to  realize  the  innermost  cravinirs  of  a  pc"»|u< . 
t«)  contemplate  its  ideas  of  fierfection  in  concrete  forms.  S> 
the  plastic  arts  produced  concrete  n*presentati«ms  of  the 
(treek  gods,  —  glorious  figures  in  which  the  (mark's  ideals 
of  human  culture  were  made  visiWle  to  him.  Similarly  Ctrrrk 
pt»etry  gave  to  the  |>eo|)le  in  its  epics  and  its  dramas  Itvinir  p-.c 
tures  of  divine  and  human  excellences,  such  as  courage,  lnyalt; . 
devotion,  magnanimity,  prudence,  wisdom,  fiiety.  —  Christun 
art.  tfM»,  lias  |>erfornird  tho  samo  n«'ro>i8ary  function  i»f  c«*n*» "•• 
iiii:  tlir  rt'aliii  of  faitli  into  u  worM  of  <Niii«»r»'lo  intuit:  iim.  T 
«*nfin*  ni«Mii:rv:il  art,  arrliit<'rtnn\  H«MiIplun»,  pninMn^r.  in.*  ". 
an<i  |"M*try,  lia<l  for  itn  moIi*  oI»j»tI  tlif  pr«'s«';itaT:oii  ..f  T  - 
WorM  of  ("liristian  faith,  in  th«*  form  wliich  this  had  a«^usi'  i 
in  tin-  ^MTHiani*'  inin«l,  to  tli»'  H<*ns»s  aii'l  tli**  ♦•ntin»  in.i:i  * 

W'f  ni  n   tlifp-fon'  «li'HiTilM' tli**  rfV*rf  "f' 'ir'  u\**tu  tlj«*  ••  ■/    * 
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follows :  (1)  It  exercises  our  sensuous-spiritual  powers  and  so 
fills  our  leisure  moments  with  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
recreation  and  pleasure.  (2)  It  satisfies  and  quiets  the  crav- 
ings of  the  emotions  to  express  themselves,  by  providing  them 
with  the  necessary  stimulus  and  affording  relief.  (3)  It  raises 
the  soul  above  the  world  of  work  and  need,  struggle  and 
misery,  to  a  world  of  freedom  and  ideals,  and  purifies  it  from 
the  dust  of  base  feelings  and  passions  with  which  the  affairs 
of  daily  life  cover  it.  The  inner  uniformity  and  harmony 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  art  also  brings  uniformity 
and  harmony  into  the  soul.  Finally,  (4)  it  binds  together 
and  unites  the  members  of  the  nation,  nay,  all  the  members 
of  a  sphere  of  civilization  ;  all  those  who  have  the  same  faith 
and  the  same  ideals.  Opinions  and  interests  differ  and  pro- 
duce discord ;  art  presents  in  sensuous  symbols  the  ideals 
which  are  cherished  by  all,  and  so  arouses  the  feeling  that  all 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  same  mind,  that  all  recognize 
and  adore  the  same  ultimate  and  highest  things.  Hence  the 
union  of  art  with  the  public  festival.  In  the  festival  the 
inner  unity  of  the  members  of  a  people  seeks  to  reveal  itself  : 
art  is  appealed  to  to  satisfy  this  craving  of  the  popular  con- 
sciousness. Art  fills  all  hearts  with  the  same  feelings,  and 
makes  the  popular  soul  conscious  of  its  unity.  Whatever  else 
may  divide  the  people  is  for  the  moment  forgotten,  and  the 
identity  of  the  innermost  sentiments  becomes  a  source  of 
pure  joy. 

4.  If  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  art,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  universally  human  function. 
Art  is  not  something  peculiar  to  a  few  nations  and  to  a 
few  individuals  among  them,  but  all  nations  have  an  art  to 
express  their  emotions,  as  they  have  a  language  to  express 
their  ideas.  And  just  as  all  the  members  of  a  people  partici- 
pate in  its  language,  though  not  equally,  so  all  of  them,  in 
a  measure,  participate  in  its  art. 

When  we  compare  this  conception  of  art,  which  seems  ad- 
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cquutely  to  exproHH  its  real  function  in  the  life  of  a  people,  vith 
itrt  present  poHition  in  our  national  life,  we  readily  olpftem-  :i 
discreimncy  between  the  definition  and  the  facttf.  When  «•- 
8|H*nk  f>f  art  in  our  days,  we  are  not  apt  to  mean  by  it  m>iuc* 
tiling  that  in  intended  for  all,  or  that  has  an  ci«aential  lK*arini: 
on  one*A  lift*.  Art  is  mostly  nrgarded  as  a  kind  of  luxun. 
which  only  the  few  can  enjoy  whom  fortune  hjis  irivt'O  ui**rf 
freedom  and  leisure;  the  masses,  the  unetlucated,  must  «4*rk 
and  content  themselves  with  an  orcasional  solid  plrmsurv. 
That  is  the  tacitly  assumed  and  often  also  o{ienly  exprrs.**'*! 
opinion  of  many  educated  |iers<ins. 

This  view,  it   must  Im*  confessed,  is  not  vrry  far  from  n- 
pressintr  the  actual  status  of  art   in  our  civilization.      T>i^ 
sculptures  and  paintin^i^  which  weexhitiit  in  our  ^llerio?^  in\i 
museums,  in  our  art  exhibitions  and  salons,  an\  «»f  iHHirse,  n<.*c 
intended  for  the  masses:  indcMrd,the  people  do  n<it  visit  th^-u. 
and  when  they  chance  to  do  so,  they  U-vl  out  of  place, as  iIh.- 
cmlmrrasst*d  movements  and  looks  indicate.     Nay,  it  n«»t  :u- 
fre<|uently  hap|H*ns  that  a  |hm'hoii  rear«'d  in  siniph*  ^urpMi?.  i 
in/s  and  rriii«»vi«|  iroiii  tin-  inlliiiiiriH  nf  rultiire,  sutlt  :*  ?     :,. 
aii'»lli«*r  kind  of  tMnl»arr:issin<-iit  in  llu*  pr»'?*»  n<*f  of  siirJ.  ■    •»• 
•  if    art,   tlie    «iiil»:n  r:i^sni«iil    ^f   sliani**.      II*'    sim--*    ui*.    ».  ■    • 
ni  ii:ik<'<i  I'M'ins  ai'itind  liini,  <*lasHir:il   uak«'dn«^r«.  H«'n.h.»«.\:    • 
inlvt'lii*;^'*.  aii'l   iipmIitii  nak<'<iii«-ss.  •»«►  that  th'*  iiii;irtMi%*   :•.  ■: 
••y    uan»i«MH  al»»nit   Sfekinir  f«»r  a  pla«*e  nfH.n  wlin*|j   •  ■   -  ** 
S  I,  t«Mi.  tip"  'jr*'at  iiia>«ii"<  nt   iM-u|i|f  h.l^••  onl\   ;i   iiiMJ.  •:   •:  ■. 
in    ulial    u«*   <'all    «nir    iiatioiMl    lit«r.itur»*.     S-.n.:   aiii    :.*  .• 
at«-    niM'.f   iiij.i\i'il    liv   tin*  nnillitiiii*'.   h\  uliii*h    I    -I-.  :.  !. 
<:«»tir.H«-.  ni«'an  ari.i**  ainl    s\  iiiphonjcs.      M«>r«MVir,  :i  *I  t*. - 
\r'»li..' i*i«n  '.\  "uM.  I  lM'li«'\r,  >h«»w  tlial  art  jlm--*  n-.t  •  -.  .n 
Mtitiit'-  .L   \'r\  • '*'^»  iitl:il   cli'iiiiiit    in   tin'   li\iH  **i    iniiii.      : 
«ijii.':it.  i  iii<  I).      If  ,n  Lirji'ly  iu»-n'l\  a  niatt*T  -ii   ^hi*  .    ^  ■    y 
pa.iitiii,'-*  .iH'l   *  iiL'!  »\  :ni"*.  th»'  u-nal  ::.lt-ri|i:»'d  »'«i:!i"i,*    r    * 
v'l.i'*'*  '■  I-*',  aij'l   'li'     :ii<>\  itaitl*'   plan"   Im  |i»iij    t-i   tin*    ixr:    '    '• 
*>l  a  **  it'lincd  **  h^inn*;  •*:niilarly  a  smattering  of  tli«-  h.!»:  rt 
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of  literature  and  art  forms  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
cultivated  mind. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  discrepancy  between  the 
reality  and  the  ideal  ?  Some  may,  perhaps,  feel  inclined  to 
say :  Well,  this  is  the  inevitable  obverse  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion; the  number  of  persons  capable  of  keeping  pace  with 
progress  will  naturally  diminish,  the  greater  the  demands 
that  are  made.  All  progress  depends  upon  the  division  of 
labor  and  differentiation ;  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  people 
into  the  educated  classes  and  the  masses  is  a  necessary 
consequence. 

I  cannot  convince  myself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It 
is  in  a  measure  true  of  knowledge  that  the  more  it  grows, 
the  further  it  becomes  removed  from  the  masses ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  science  are  by  their  very  nature  accessible  only  to 
the  few  persons  who  have  the  time  and  strength  for  difficult 
and  protracted  preparation.  It  seems  to  be  different,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  art.  Science  speaks  to  the  intellect  in 
concepts,  art  appeals  to  the  sensibility  through  percepts ;  the 
capacity  to  be  impressed  by  its  products  seems  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  natural  aptitude  than  a  specific  accomplishment  to 
be  acquired  by  practice,  although  this  aptitude  may  be  de- 
veloped and  intensified  by  exercise.  If  art  expresses  the  sum 
total  of  the  emotions  of  a  people,  it  must  surely  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  every  child  of  the  people.  Not  everybody  can 
be  a  creative  artist  nor  an  expert  art  critic,  but  all,  we  should 
imagine,  ought  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  art,  although  in 
different  degrees. 

Historical  facts  also  seem  to  bear  out  this  view.  Greek  art, 
at  its  climax,  was,  as  everybody  knows,  by  no  means  inferior 
to  the  art  of  the  present,  either  in  content  or  in  form.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  intended  for  a  small  circle  of  educated 
persons :  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  did  not  compose  their 
dramas,  and  Demosthenes  did  not  write  his  orations,  for 

college  graduates,  but  for  the  entire  community.    So,  too, 
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the  Athenian  citizens  must  have  understood  and  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  adomtni 
the  citv  in  the  fifth  century ;  indeed,  these  could  not  have  arisfn 
had  not  the  citizens  first  convinced  themselves  of  their  value. 
And  if  reference  be  made  to  the  slaves  who  enabled  the 
citizens   to  enjoy   leisure  and  culture,  I  call    attention  to 
medieval  art.     It,  too,  possessed  a  large  decree  of  creatire 
power  and  sense  of  form,  wealth  and  depth  of  content.     lu 
too,  did  not  work  for  a  small  circle  of  educated  |iemons,  but 
for  the  entire  |)eople.     Medieval  art  sen-ed   the  church :  it 
was  the  essential  object  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  music,  to  make  the  service  solemn  and  dignifi^- 
Tlie  church  and  the  divine  worship,  the  sacraments  and  thesc^ 
mon,were  intended  for  all;  likewise  the  arts  which  labored  for 
them.    Who  would  have  built  the  countless  houses  uf  worship 
which  filled  the  mcdisval  cities,  had  not  their  value  beea 
universally   recognized?    They  were  not   built   by  the  statr 
with   the   money   of    the    tax-payers,  as  the   result   of    aa 
abstract  consiilorat ion  that  Honiothing  ought  in  U*  done  forth^* 
church  or  for  art,  hut   )»y  coriKiratioim  and  oiti/«iis.  fur  th* 
glory  of  (rod,  for  their  own  picuHure  and  editiratinn,  and  a« 
a    iiionutnriit     to    tli<*ir    artistic    and    srlf-hucritirmi;    \*''^}- 
Wlirre   nIioiiKI    wr   \\w\  tin*  ooiirair^'  and   ihf   ni*  an**  t.^  c  :.• 
struct  surli  ItuiMinirH  to-«lav  ?     Whv,  for  d«**;i'i«''*  aifi  •!• '-i  ;■  « 
wr  ha\r  Ihtii  takinir  up  oollrrtiini  aft^'r  rulli«*t;iMi  thr-.u^-i.    .'. 
thr  IrnLMli  and   brfiultli  of  the  land*  and  ha\e  In-ih  n|»|«'jl.Li: 
to  the  t:aml»linL'  inntinct,  Miii<*li  has  UM*n  tb-jiriviMl  of  .•::.-: 
fitrnis  of  HatiHfarti«)n,  and   vrt    we  liardlv  HUCf*(*Cil   in   r^'k.LC 
tniri'iinr  the  rtnni!*  ne<'«*s!*ary  to  coniplrtr  thr  stnirtur*'*  »l.  :i. 
a  Hinglt*  vity  or  c<*r|K>ration   undfrt«Mik   to  bu;lil  in  th*iiK'  *iii» 
So,  t4Mi,  xhr  rountl«-HH  paintiniTH  and  sculptun--*  whicli  a.:  n.  - 
the    int4*rior  of  thi*  rhiirc))«-H  ap|H%ili'ti  to  all       Flai*h  ••n^'  •a* 
U'forr  him  arti-^tir   n^pn-Hentations  of  tin*  sacn-d   ••t.'r.i**  al  : 
|»«TMin;iL'«  ••   that   liw<i   in    rwry  hrart,  and   wa.n   in»p. rt^i   f 
thrni  ti»  joyful  veneration. 
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Is  this  not  an  artistic  effect  ?  I  believe  it  is  the  high- 
est, for  ultimately  the  artist  must  care  more  for  reverent 
contemplation  than  for  hasty  criticism.  True,  it  was  not  the 
artistic  form,  the  coloring  and  drawing,  which  constituted  the 
chief  source  of  enjoyment,  but  the  thing  represented.  But, 
perhaps  the  artist  himself  believed  that  the  painting  existed 
for  the  sake  of  its  content  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
his  technical  skill.  The  latter  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  as  the 
oft  quoted  maxim  ^^  art  for  art's  sake  "  would  have  it,  but  an 
instrument  in  the  service  of  an  idea.  Would  a  mediaeval 
painter  have  been  willing  to  exchange  those  who  looked  at  his 
pictures  for  those  who  visit  our  art  galleries  ?  It  is  doubtful ; 
what  sensible  artist  would  not  prefer  to  have,  instead  of  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  art  critics,  who  gabble  about 
coloring  and  the  art  of  handling  the  pencil,  about  subject  and 
composition,  people  who  simply  enjoy  first  what  the  pictures 
represent  and  then  their  truth  and  beauty. 

I  do  not  therefore  believe  that  the  discrepancy  between  art 
and  our  actual  life  is  due  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which 
our  civilization  and  art  have  reached.  It  is  due,  rather,  to  a 
peculiar  defect  in  our  spiritual  life :  we  are  lacking  in  national 
feeling  ( Volkatiimlichkeit'), 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  literature  and  art  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  Greeks,  the  product  of  a  steady  national 
growth.  Twice  has  our  inner  life  been  seriously  interrupted 
in  its  development,  first  by  our  conversion  to  Christianity,  then 
by  our  conversion  to  antiquity  ;  the  former  marks  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  latter  of  the  modern  times.  In 
each  case  we  consciously  repudiated  our  past,  we  experienced 
a  spiritual  regeneration,  so  to  speak.  At  first  our  people 
adopted  the  religion  and  civilization  of  Christianized  an- 
tiquity. The  religion  and  civilization  which  the  church 
brought  were  undoubtedly  vastly  superior  to  what  we  had  our- 
selves. Still,  the  conversion  at  the  same  time  produced  a 
great  convulsion :  a  nation  cannot  change  its  religion  as  it 
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changes  its  clothes.  Religion  is  the  soul,  the  inner  life  of  a 
people,  it  iiernieates  everything,  its  language,  its  poi*try,  tti 
customs,  its  institutions,  its  ideals.  It  is  well  known  vith 
what  jealous  zeal  the  new  religion  |)eniecuted  and  cxtorminated 
the  old  belief H«  the  old  sacred  customs,  the  old  poetry «  tlir 
old  ideals. 

The  n«*w  religion  took  root  among  the  i>eople ;  it  wai 
grafted  n|>on  the  old  trunk  and  prcnluced  vigon>iui  ofTuh'tou : 
the  kni;^litho4Ml,  with  its  curious  mixture  of  martial  courser 
and  Christian  mercy,  the  monastic  orders  with  their  e«)ual!r 
remarkable  union  of  culture  and  asceticism,  the  scholastic 
philosophy  with  it«  combination  of  childlike  faith  and  mascQ- 
linc  thought,  medieval  art  with  its  union  of  supematorol 
content  and  sensuous  form.  But  then  camo  the  second  gn*st 
interruption,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Rraai*- 
oance.  Here,  again,  we  notice  the  same  sudden  break  with 
the  fAst  as  before.  After  our  conversion  to  Christianity,  ibt 
past  was  repudiated  as  paganism,  and  regarded  with  abli*>r- 
reiico ;  then  the  Middle  A^res  were  condemned  as  filthy  Ct-.th.: 
burliariHin.  The  Humanists  coul<i  not  find  terms  en* »*u'h  : 
express*  their  roiitempt  for  the  Midille  Airen:  th«*ir  laniTua/'-. 
tlK'ir  worship,  their  art,  was  notliiii;;  but  deteMtablo  b:irlkar.*:u 
Nav,even  tJKMr  reliirion  was  not  t'hri.Htianitv.biit  anidnUtr  ..« 
h(':in<]:il :  so  jiidired  the  K«'forni:ition,  and  ioin*'d  f«)n*o«  «  rr. 
Iliinianisin  in  destroy  the  old  forms  of  chureli  li(i\  7'b<-  :•  i* 
of  idol:itrv  led  to  the  defttnietion  of  the  entin*  s«'n<^u«»ii4  •  !• ::.  '  *. 

m 

in  Tfli'/ion,  both  '»ii  the  mental  side  and  in  its  outwari  :..\:. 
ifrstatioii :  an<]  with  the  d**cUno  (»f  the  worship  of  the  ikA.:.:^. 
art  lost  its  true  objiTt. 

ThoiiLHi  t'liir  e»  ntiirirs  havr  p:isHi«i  siiir.-  this  aonmd    nt*  * 
nipti«>n  nf  our  historiral  life,  its  <*tlV<»ts  liave  not  1>o«mi  o^tr-  «:; 
as  wrp-  th'Wt*  t»f  tlio  first,  d  II  rill  tr  th»*  Middle  .\ires.     ihir  :-- 
tional  l.f**   li:iH  II' it  as**iiuilatt*d  clasKiral   anti(]uity.  as  it  :  * 
ni«*rlv  a!«sini  I.iti  il  t'hristinn  anti«|intv:  wo  havi*  not  ny^tM'-: 
It  int  •  our  llesh  and  bh>od  ;  all  i»ur  |MN»ple  do  nut  sharv  .b    ' 
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Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  ever  happen,  and 
whether  it  would  be  desirable.  The  civilization  of  the  Rcr 
naissance  has  taken  hold  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  pop- 
ulation, of  that  part,  namely,  which  receives  a  classical  edu- 
cation in  our  humanistic  gymnasia;  an  important  fraction, 
it  is  true,  the  destined  leaders  and  teachers  of  our  people 
in  all  the  spheres  of  life.  But  this  group  does  not  wholly 
stand  within  the  pale  of  our  popular  life,  it  constitutes  a 
special  stratum  by  the  side  of  it,  or,  if  we  choose,  above  it : 
the  learned  class  which  is  sharply  separated  from  the  people 
by  its  so-called  classical  education.  This  chasm  between  the 
learned  and  unlearned  did  not  exist  until  the  Renaissance. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
clergy  and  laymen ;  this  was  a  difference  in  education,  but  it 
was  not  great ;  the  clergy  knew  Latin,  the  language  of  the 
church,  but  their  conception  of  life  and  the  world  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  knight  and  the  peasant.  Besides,  ow- 
ing to  celibacy,  these  differences  in  education  did  not  become 
hereditary.  Not  until  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  line 
sharply  drawn  between  the  people  and  the  cultured  classes. 
Not  only  do  the  latter  differ  from  the  former  in  scientific  or 
technical  knowledge,  but  their  entire  conceptions  of  life  differ 
from  those  of  our  people,  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  They 
turn  to  classical  antiquity  for  what  they  cannot  find  at  home : 
the  perfect  development  of  man,  an  ideal  which  is  realized 
only  in  a  more  or  less  crippled  form  outside  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  worship  of  antiquity  has  become  something  of  a 
second  religion  with  scholars,  a  more  aristocratic  religion 
in  which  the  majsses  do  not,  of  course,  participate.  This 
worship  reached  its  climax  in  the  second  Renaissance,  the 
continuation  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  the  first  Renais- 
sance, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  great  religious 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Our  gymnasia  were  re- 
established at  the  beginning  of  this  century  as  temples  of  this 
**  religion  of  the  educated,  "  Homer  being  their  sacred  book. 
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What  wc  call  our  national  literature  and  art  ii  largclv  tbe 
posBesttiou  of  tliiH  group  of  the  classically'  educated.  It  i^  not 
rooted  in  our  |K>|Hilar  life,  hut  in  the  classical  scliools  ;  hence 
its  general  classical  character.  Our  so-called  classical  liiers* 
ture,  it  is  true,  no  longer  employs  the  ancient  language^.  like 
the  neo-Latin  and  neo-<ireek  |K>etry  of  the  sixteenth  conturr; 
still  it  loves  to  follow  tlie  old  classical  models  in  f<»rni  and 
content.  IndiHfd,  everv  dav  we  hear  the  assertion  calmlv 
made  that  to  understand  our  classic  authors  the  classical  i*duca- 
tion  which  the  gymnasium  gives  is  a  n<*cessary  |>rt*ret|ui»itr. 
Till*  statenitMit  is  |)erha|is  somewhat  exaggerated,  owing  t)  s 
desire  of  its  defenders  to  justify  the  gyninasiuni,  but  who  w.i; 
deny  that  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  it  ? 

The  othrr  arts  also  l>etrav  chisiiical  traits.  Take  architect- 
un\  not  to  im*iitifm  sculpture,  which  is  a  pun*ly  exotic  grovth. 
except  ill  so  far  as  it  produces  |M>rtrait  statues.  Architecturv 
is  not  a  |)nNlii(*t  of  the  handicraft,  hut  is  loarm^d  in  academif-i> : 
it  is  not  rootod  in  our  needs  and  in  our  lif(M:onditious«  l>ut  i& 
IfuriKMl  trnditimis.     \\r  arhitrarilv  oh<MM*»'  a  rtTtain  j»t\lo.  i*  : 

tlirll  <io    the  I'l'^t    \\r    (Mil   t"    a<ia|it   tin*    folin   I't  tilt'    i*4t(,-2  t      L* 

Tlius  arist'  tli<i>f  riiri<iii-«  torttiaiions  \%hii'li  ina\  U*  ni-«  u  \u 
strtM'iH,  -     pilliirs  oi"  l»ri«*k  tMji|H-il  wjih  tin  to  i:i\«-  tlirm  tl.- 
|H^iraiic«*    nt    ruriiitliiaii     <'»Iiiin!i*« :     pl;i**ftTH»t.|i.i!)«    t-iiL^ 
^rl'ifij  ti»  utMiilni  roriiii'i'H  :i|"|ian'iilly  In  Mipport  ih*  nt.  — 
thr\    (|rM|»  i,\\ :    itii.Miirj^    \\lii<-h    \%:iiit    tn    I  m»1;    l.k«-    «i-   - 
ti'iiip]'-^  aii'l   t<»  lli.it  «'ii<l   surpMiiiii   tlii  iii?«'-I\i'5«   with   t  ■*'.  .  .  ■  < 
hilt  ri'iMi  iiiiM-i  III::  tli:it    tli»*y  an-   iiittiplnl  |..r  pH'tiin-  '^.i,.- 

ill^'-rt  \\:ii!'^  an-i '.MIl(i>iU  •«  int  Wt  rll  til*-.]  >'"lllIllll^  <»•*  th  it  •-!.- 

iif  till"  <'M!iiiiiii  hiiiifit-^  !r«»iu  t}i«-  iit:i><tu:\        a  luj^iT.i..!     *  .    " 
l'.tiiit:iij   :-»  jii'if   iii-i^L'i  ii<>u>   \"  !l..   ^>•il  :  luusit*.  :ii>i«T    .•   .. 

i"*    it    !»' «  ii'i-*"     lNii«».<'    li:t<i    tn    ii«'\»I-t|i    :ii«i*-lNMi>t*  111  ■  \  .   ■»•*.:..-    ■ 
til'-    lin't    Mitt    t;!,i'^    imi.-^n'       'Jin'    .-.    t.  in:ii  «i    i  .    *k-. .    :    ■ 
ti.u.ittl\  — '.v.i-*  ii-t    M'f»ti\iii  : 

I  'i  •  Ii'*  ■'  -li  •  ■  i""  laiiit  tih-i.li/  "P  t'l  crit»o:si*  )i  *?.•• 
f    >i:i  i!       i'li.^  '•«•>!. ^-i  iK'  a  |»rr.suiii|'tii«.^uii  and   luliio   uiiiv:'.^^- 
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ing.  Things  are  what  they  are,  historical  things  among  the 
rest.  It  was  doubtless  impossible  for  the  German  people 
to  pursue  their  course  in  isolation,  and  I  am  also  willing  to 
believe  that  they  chose  the  best  of  all  possible  courses.  But 
our  modesty  cannot  hinder  us  from  confessing  that  our  culture, 
such  as  it  is,  though  it  be  the  product  of  the  historical  condi- 
tions of  our  people,  does  not  satisfy  all,  that  art,  especially, 
does  not  do  for  us  what  it  could  do  for  a  nation.  It  will  not 
hinder  us  from  confessing  that  this  is  not  a  pleasing  state  of 
affairs.  One  fact,  particularly,  is  plain,  that  the  life  of  the 
masses  is  impoverished  and  stunted  by  the  lack  of  beautiful 
and  elevating  pleasures.  Their  enjoyments  are  vulgar.  In 
their  work  they  are  respectable,  perhaps  also  in  their  priva- 
tions and  sufferings,  but  their  pleasures  strike  tnore  refined 
natures  as  repulsive  and  common.  —  But  art  itself  deteriorates 
when  it  is  not  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
When  only  the  higher  strata  of  society  cultivate  it,  it  easily 
degenerates  into  mere  finery,  into  an  object  of  luxury  and 
show,  or  sinks  to  a  still  lower  level,  and  becomes  a  pliable 
means  of  sensuous  pleasure  or  love  of  diversion,  and  the  crav- 
ing for  sensation.  Everybody  knows  from  what  miry  depths  the 
models  for  pictures  and  novels  are  occasionally  taken  in  our  age. 

Will  our  people  ever  again  possess  a  great  art,  an  art  that 
is  deeply  rooted  in  its  nature  ?  Will  it,  with  creative  power, 
evolve  from  its  innermost  essence  new  forms  and  new  objects 
of  artistic  expression  ?  Will  it  succeed  in  appropriating  such 
foreign  ingredients  as  can  be  assimilated,  and  reject  the  rest  ? 
No  one  can  tell.  One  thing  alone  we  can  perhaps  say :  if  the 
Germans  and  their  neighbors  are  destined  for  a  long  life  —  a 
matter  not  of  knowledge  but  of  faith — they  will  again  possess 
a  world  of  universally  recognized  ideals,  without  which  no 
nation  can  permanently  exist ;  and  this  world  of  ideals  will 
again  seek  for  sensuous  expression  in  works  of  art. 

What  form  this  art  of  the  future  will  take  —  it  is  not  to  be 
subservient  to  erudition  —  historical  prophecy  cannot  foretell. 


MKJTIUXK  OF   VIRTLES  ASU   I>CTTIi;8  ^ 

B  tM..jgT  liuwever,  LB  oert«iu :  tlio  uarrownvM  of  intflU«ct«kI 
Ee,  vbieh  ia  do  Uvurablt!  to  the  deTclopmcut  uf  tlic  crBatut 
iuef,  is  goiiu ;  mjtliolugy  uwl  IcgeDd,  whoae  idoftl 
^urniihed  Uie  urt  of  tliv  put  with  it«  uuUcrial.  vUl  aot  r 
fforvUl  tilo  new  art  tlirivc  U|xm  thv  vuil  of  luxurjr.  GocCb* 
nww  wlut  ho  wiM  suyiug  whcti  la*  uiuUv  tlii;  rcnurk  vbtcfa 
K  find  qootod  Bomawhera:  <*I  htte  luxuy,  tt  Jwliuji  tha 


CHAPTER  VI 

HONOR  AND  LOVE  OF  HONORS 

1.  The  love  of  honor  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  the  impulse  of  self-preservation ;  it  aims  at  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  self  in  consciousness,  in  our  own  consciousness 
as  well  as  in  that  of  others.  We  may  call  it  the  imptUse  of 
ideal  self-preservation. 

By  honor  in  the  objective  sense  we  mean  the  opinion  which 
our  surroundings  have  of  us.  By  his  character  and  his 
acts,  every  man  arouses  sentiments  in  his  fellows  which 
represent  judgments  of  value :  respect  and  disrespect,  admir- 
ation and  contempt,  reverence  and  aversion.  These  feelings 
express  themselves  in  judgments  and  are  influenced,  intensi- 
fied, and  harmonized  by  other  feelings,  and  thus  arises  some- 
thing like  a  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  particular 
individual  in  society :  this  is  his  objective  honor.  —  The 
phenomenon  is  lacking  in  animals ;  only  in  man  does  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  reach  such  a  state  of  perfection  and 
stability  as  to  make  possible  this  permanent  reflection  of  the 
individual  in  the  consciousness  of  the  whole. 

There  are  as  many  different  kinds  of  honor  as  there  are 
groups  or  sets  to  which  a  man  belongs.  As  the  member  of 
a  political  community  he  has  a  political  honor ;  it  measures 
his  value  as  a  citizen.     The  different  estates  or  orders  repre- 

1  [Aristotle,  Ethics,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  VII.,  Bk.  IV.,  chs.  VIL-X. ;  Schopenhauer, 
Parerga,  vol.  I.,  Von  df.m  uxts  einer  vorstelil ;  Jhering,  pp.  480  ff. ;  Porter,  Part 
I.,  ch.  XV. ;  Hoffding,  XL  c;  Wundt,  I.,  ch.  III.,  3.  (c)-(e) ;  James,  Psychology, 
ch.  X. ;  Fowlwr  and  Wilson,  Part  II.,  ch.  IV. ;  Domer,  pp.  384-395 ;  Bonze, 
67  ff.  — Tr.] 
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sent  80  many  attempts  at  a  systematic  graduation  of  thii 
form  of  honor.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  lovoM 
class,  that  of  the  citizen  as  sach  {StaatMburger)^  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  real  class.  But  that  it  exists,  tliat  it  too  has  iu 
political  honor,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  penalties  are  in- 
flicted for  breaches  of  it  which  deprive  a  man  of  his  ci«:! 
honorary  rights  (hikrgerliehe  EhrenrechU) :  he  forfeits  xi 
offices,  positions  of  trust,  titles,  decorations,  and  the  rif^t  to 
serve  as  a  soldier,  voter,  juror,  witness,  and  guardian.  Tb« 
political  unworthiness  of  the  individual  is  thereby  proclaimed. 
Besides  the  {K>litical  honor,  there  is  a  special  Mocial  hon<ir 
Ei'erybody  is  a  member  of  s(»cicty ;  his  value  an  such  n 
measured  bv  his  social   honor.     Social  rank    in  fSM*ntiaIU 

m 

determined  by  birth,  wealth,  economic  and  mental  achirT*^ 
ments.  Social  honor  invariably  tieeks  to  convert  itself  mio 
INilitical  honor,  or,  rather,  to  obtain  the  sanction  uf  the  »ta:< 
The  state  satisfies  this  desire  by  the  bestowal  of  titles  aiii 
decoratiouH.  It  makcH  the  rich  merchant  a  Kommrrzimnt, 
tin.'  HUC<*f*8.Hful  phyKJcian  a  Sitnit'tturitf,  tlie  rrlfbratiNl  sch-^""' 
awl  proft'sHijr  a  ffthtimrr  lit'fifrun'f^r'it.  No  iifli«*i'  tr  -  *  »  ** 
tln'j^i'  titl«->,  tlifv  rurry  no  duties  with  tlifiii  ;  th«*  pr--!'-**' 
lias  ijo  iffixmiinL'  to  <1m,  xmv  in  Iuh  advicr  i-vi-r  ft«^ii;»l;T.  •  •■  • 
in  pulilii"  Mf  )iriv:it<*  in:ittt*rs.  In  tin;  titlf  lli»-  st.it*-  *  :: 
P'j*»»L»'ni/i'fi  anil  liiiii'/s  t«i  pnhlic  iintirc  tho  B«M-i;il  *^.)*\\  *" 

•  •r  s'M'i.il  rank  «»f  tin*  rr<*ipit'nt.      I>»ToratiiniH  mTv»"  •**•:• 
ti;i*  >ani«'  pill  poM*.  that    i**,  tln-y  prii<*l:i:iii  \\\%*  «•.■-   i'    ..■  j 
iti'-al  rank  of  th»'  p»sH«rH«or.       Tlir  titlf  MHti-ni   :*  a  :  •  •:     '. 
i»f  tl;r  ni'"liTn  stati*,  whili*  thr  n-hilitif  in  .in  ••!-:•-   .1.    ■!  ■- 
in*  nt.     Thf  I  ir'i-r  too  in  l»as«'«l  upnu  Mioial  ili«»tin-!.    n.  * ' 

in   turn   ib  t- ipU    np"»n   wealth.  Mrlli.  an*i   i-rnnil    -.  '■ 

ni«  n?-*.     Tl.«'  >\.\'*-  r»  ri/ni/t'S  thin  hy  tin*  U«»!..vi  il  ..f   :■  .  •     . 

pi  i\  .!<•.'•  n. 

\\  .rliiii    !h.  «».■    «*'>Mipn  h«'nMivc    'jrinipH    tlnTr    art-    r.^r-    * 

*  1 1- .-»,  *  nil  iia*.;n.ritH  particular  form  "f  lion-'f     »•    •:•    * 
«.    tlif  •   •s.'ii  ..I*  I  npr-liint.  ih.-  lienor  of  an  artist,  tKt-  \.  :    t 
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of  an  officer,  the  honor  of  a  student,  etc.  Its  possession 
signifies  that  the  individual  satisfies  the  special  demands 
which  are  made  upon  him  by  the  particular  set  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Collective  bodies,  too,  like  individuals  have  their  honor :  a 
family  has  its  family  honor  among  other  families,  a  class 
among  other  classes,  a  profession  among  other  professions, 
a  nation  among  other  nations.  The  individuals  have  a  share 
in  this  collective  honor ;  let  an  Englishman's  honor  be  what 
it  may  among  Englishmen;  among  foreigners  he  has  the 
honor  of  an  Englishman  in  general.  This  collective  honor 
is  a  highly  important  factor  in  all  collective  life ;  it  firmly 
cements  the  members  of  a  community  together.  The  family 
honor  holds  the  members  of  a  family  together,  even  after 
they  have  lost  their  love  and  respect  for  each  other ;  all  of 
them  would  have  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  single  member. 

2.  The  Bignificance  of  honor  for  human  conduct  is  obvious. 
Since  increase  of  honor  produces  pleasure,  and  decrease,  pain, 
the  love  of  honor  tends  to  determine  the  will  to  seek  for 
things  which  increase  honor,  and  to  shrink  from  things  which 
diminish  it.  As  a  rule,  honor  is  increased  by  everything 
that  increases  the  power  and  influence  of  an  individual,  or,  in 
other  words,  increases  his  capacity  to  help  or  harm  others. 
We  may  mention  such  qualities  as  strength,  skill,  courage, 
military  skill ;  these  are  the  qualities  which  are  pre-eminently 
honorable  in  primitive  society :  the  fearfulness  of  a  man  as 
an  enemy  and  his  value  as  a  friend  depend  especially  upon 
tliese.  Then  come  wealth,  which  too  means  social  power; 
birth  and  rank,  which  give  power,  namely  through  family  con- 
nections; and  finally,  prudence,  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
eloquence,  qualities  which,  with  the  progress  of  political 
development,  enable  their  possessors  to  attain  to  higher 
positions,  either  as  leaders  of  the  people  or  as  officers  of  the 
state.  The  types  depicted  in  the  Greek  epic  are  the  simplest 
examples  of  these  different  forms  of  fame  and  distinction. 
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Achilles  stands  for  strength  and  courage ;  Agamemnon  for 
rank  and  wealth ;  Ulysses  and  Nestor  for  prudence  and  elo- 
quence. Finally,  the  moral  excellences  also  hclong,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  to  the  qualities  which  bring  honor  and  which  the 
love  of  honor  im|»els  us  to  acquire.  Intemperance*  dissipa- 
tion, and  extravagance  bring  disgrace,  at  least  after  they  harv 
ruined  the  person  addicted  to  them,  for  then  the  friends  vh*i 
once  applauded  him  forsake  him.  The  opposite  modes  of  tr- 
havior,  on  the  otlier  hand,  preserve  wealth  and  strength.  ozmI 
so,  ultimately  at  least,  lead  to  honor.  Falsehood,  on  account  'J 
its  kinship  with  cowardice,  if  for  no  other  reason,  brings  u.»- 
grace  ;  likewise  deceit  and  dishonesty.  Veracity,  trustworiii:- 
nesM,  and  uprightness,  on  the  contrary,  give  one  a  good  name. 
Thus  honor  Ixicomes  the  guardian  of  morality ;  the  lure  d 
honor  tends  to  determine  the  will  to  develop,  first  of  all.  the 
self-regarding  virtues,  and  then  also  to  acquire  tht*  socaI 
virtues,  or  at  least  to  avoid  injustice,  falsehood,  and  chuK-. 

No  detailed  account  is  ncede<l  to  show  the  im|K>rtance  of  iL.* 
inipulse  for  the  moral  education  of  the  rare.     The  devrlopmrfi'. 
nt  tlif  liiiinuii  virtiir8  in  \\ir  ^{H'(•i(•H — cniiraLT**.  hi.il'iuiii.u^  *   . 
ju.stirf,     veracity     -  thr    lirvchipuit-nt    nf    li;jli.r    rai-ac;    • 
eri»iiitiiiic  as   well  im   inrntal,   is  hanllv   rMii<  t  nalilt-    \k .::.    .: 
this  iMiiistantlv  aotix*  iiiipuUe.     Tlic  rfiranl  I<ir  li«»ii>r  a:»':  :: 
f«*ar  ot  diMjiarr  |niMiurf  a  few  itimhI  re^iilt.n  vwu  iii  tli*   :i.  ••. 
un|'H»iii:Mii;i  ra?**?*  :   thr   hlii;:L'i>h   nature   is*  -j^'atli-i  :■•  ..  :     :. 
\t\     tin-   Irar  m1    tin*  <iis'jraef    *ti    |Hi\erty  ;   tli*'    t:ni:*i    :•  ::.;•  *• 
uiiP  lit  is  ui'/nl  lo  niakt'  a   Htaml   r»r  ti  ar  nf  ii*-iii;^  .■•  r  .«.  : 
e<i\\:inl.«'i- ;  tli**  <|t*tiaiif  ami  stuiii><»:n  «li.'*|H»Mt:«  ii  i!«  ltr'>;j:  '  : > 
t<  riii?«  liV  til*    fi-ar  *>i   \*\iu\>\iniri\\   aini    ili>li<>ii<>i.      N-r  •  ..:.   > 
iiii.i.riii'   th«'  )»«-rI<ii  itiaiirr  tti  i/n-at  ilitii-*  '.\ii)i«>ut  a  ^tr'-ru 
mI    liiiiiMi"      F.iiii*,  hoii'ir  in   its   liijlif'^l   «li'i:rir.  ••»  a*  :i.- 

}-»U'  rliil  iimti'.r  ill  iiiM.st    i)i    Xhr   iiii'Ii    «1mi    iir«tiijh!     »■-      : 
u'!*at     tiiriiinj-i'.im'*    111     ln^t^•r\,  ti     AI'\.in»l«-.     \  i*i^". 

F;  • 'i*'!  :«k.  N.i|.ti.i  «iii.      Ami  trreal  lu*  iit.tl  aii>i  .ir?i*T  •    ..•  ;   •    '■- 
nil  iit»  t<Mi  U'>ijl<i  Im-  .iii*>inci'i\.ilili'  it  thrre  wi*-  n««  {-:«:•        : 
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distinction,  fame,  and  immortality  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  love  of  fame,  it  is  true,  does  not  create  the  productive 
impulse,  but  without  it  the  latter  would  not  be  apt  to  develop. 
Even  among  the  great  saints  the  prospect  of  fame  was  not 
without  its  influence  :  though  they  despised  the  fame  of  men, 
it  was  because  they  hoped  to  achieve  a  higher  fame  with  God. 

The  counter  proof  is  furnished  by  cases  where  absolutely 
no  regard  is  had  for  honor  and  disgrace.  Persons  who  no 
longer  have  any  fear  of  dishonor  because  they  have  no  honor 
to  lose,  have  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Such 
a  group  of  outcasts  exists  in  every  metropolis ;  professional 
criminals  and  prostitutes  form  its  complementary  halves : 
they  are  persons  who  have  no  more  honor  to  lose  and  no  hope 
to  redeem  it.  In  the  work  of  Av^-Lallemant  on  the  German 
criminal  class  ^  we  find  a  detailed  description  of  a  kind  of 
counter  society,  formed  by  these  "  dishonorables,"  which  has 
its  own  language,  its  own  customs  and  usages,  nay  its  own 
honor,  the  honor  of  thieves ;  so  impossible  is  it  for  men  to  do 
utterly  without  distinction  and  honor.  Its  language  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  dregs  of  all  languages ;  the  language  of  one  people 
particularly  having  contributed  to  it,  a  people  which  has  lost 
its  honor  among  the  nations,  the  Jews.  Its  morality  is  a 
disgusting  immorality ;  the  criminal  honor,  the  degree  of  dis- 
grace which  each  one  brings  as  his  pledge,  so  to  speak ;  the 
more  disgraced  his  name  is  in  honorable  society,  the  more 
distinguished  he  is  in  the  counter  society. 

3.  The  proper  attitude  of  the  individual  towards  honor, 
the  virtue  into  which  the  impulse  of  honor  is  fashioned,  we  call 
the  love  of  honor.  We  may  define  it  as  that  habit  of  the  will 
and  mode  of  conduct  which  seeks  to  gain  the  recognition  of 
the  virtuous  and  good  hy  means  of  honest  and  virtuous  actions. 
Perhaps  we  may  characterize  it  suitably,  from  two  points  of 
view,  as  proper  pride  and  proper  humility. 

Pride  (which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  haughtiness)  is  the 

1  4  Tols.,  1858  ff. 
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antithesis  of  two  degenerate  forms  of  the  impulse  of  honor - 
vanity  and  ambition.      We  call  a  man  vain  who  is  gremtlj 
pleased  with  himself  and  his  achievements,  and  displavs  tbrm 
wherever  he  can,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  admi ration  and 
praise  or   at  least  flattery.      Tlie  vainglorious  man   is  n« 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  admirers,  or  in  the  choice 
of  the  thinpi  for  which  ho  is  distinguished.     His   c<»mita&t 
aim  in  to  bo  conspicuous  and  to  make  a  show ;  he  is  &•< 
satisfied  unless  he  can  attract  attention  to  himself.     A  man  .* 
ambitious  who    makes  honor   the  unconditional  goal  of  h  « 
striving,  that  is,  craves  for  honor  and  fame  at  the  price  of  i.\ 
other  goods,  even  at  the  price  of  happiness  and   life,  trlf- 
respect  and  a  good  conscience.     Ambition  especially  utriv*^ 
for  ]K>litical  reputation;  it  craves  for  [K>wer«  rank,  and  i»*»* 
tion.     Vanity  seeks  to  arouse  admiration  by  |H*nional  qualities, 
by  iNrauty  and  elegance,  by  brilliancy  and  wit,  by  long  ni.'.* 
and  stvlish  clothes.     On  the  whule,  we  mov  call   vanitv  th«* 
feminine,  ambition  the  masculim*,   form  of   the   des^*nrr»te 
impulst*  of  honor.     Women  strive  to  plruse  !»y  nil   kin  U 
niitwanl  hl»M\v,  pretty  fi^ureH    and   *l:iiiity    f:irfH.   mij- rr: .     * 
tiinT\    .'Ui«i   tinsrl  fiiltiire.     T«»  |«If:i.H<'  ii  iimii   i*  a-*  %«t  a!:;*  •' 
tlirir  unlv  wav  «if  a«liirviiii:  outwanl   ilistiiii'ti«»ii.      T)i»-  ::i^-  • 
iitit)ulH4.*    of    honor    is   u*«iiallv    ti<-tcriiiin«'«l   't*v    hi:*    b.rth      r 
calling;  it  aims  at  olij»Ttin.*  ri'imtatitui :   tip*  honor  ••[  tii«-  :«• 
I'liaiit    is    wraith;    that    of    the  prino*,    |KiWfr;    th.ii     -f  : 
|H  .isant,  th»'  h'./v  an«i   jinwliirtivity   of  lii.H   t'i«  M*.      Aiii'- •    i 
)>.i>til  iifKin  rank  and  family  traihtionn,  is  niori.*«|u.i  t.  r  't\<  -.' 
and  niasriilliif  in  rliarartrr,  wii.!**  that  \Oi:»*h  aiin^  at  :•  r*  :.- 
diHtini'liMn,  throii«^h   litrrary,  artistir,  and  ^^;int.:".c  ao:.  • 
in»  nf?*,  apj'roa«li«  s  tli»*  feminine  form  «»f  amo.?i'*n,  \ai:  ?? 
:•*    mop*    >•  ll-«"nrr,t«  «l    ami    r\cital»l«*,    M*ll-i-"n-i*;«uik:.r«« 
nior**    \:n'llatin/,   «\.<l»*ntlv   UrauKf    wt*   iiro    h«*rf  o-!*'r* 
Vt\\\i    )•«  r**-'ii:il   a(*<->tm|*li.>«lim«*ntH  aitd   arh:t*vfint-ntJi,    n:.  ! 
r.ui^r  an  ••     •  -'tixr  r^tandard  of  th«'  \alm'  of  htirli  }**rf  i.-iiu:.     • 
is  n«it   jHi-'^jilf.      W.'  r.iu  nH-uMjtr  tiic  rank   of  a  ^ii'Tx.     ' 
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the  possessions  of  a  merchant,  but  who  can  determine  the 
poetical  value  of  a  poem,  or  the  artistic  value  of  a  painting  in 
comparison  with  others  ?  Here  there  is  great  room  for  illu- 
sions, and  on  illusion  vanity  chiefly  feeds.  It  is  evidently  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  vanity  in  artistic  and  scholastic  circles 
that  envy,  spite,  hatred,  calumny,  and  what  else  may  be  the 
effects  of  injured  pride,  arc  nowhere  so  common  —  unless  it 
be  among  women  afflicted  with  vanity  —  as  among  the  genus 
irritabile  vatum^  the  irritable  and  irascible  tribe  of  poets  and 
authors,  actors  and  artists. 

Und  wenn  du  schiltst  und  wenn  du  tobst, 
Ich  will  es  geduldig  leiden. 
Doch  wenn  du  meine  Verse  nicht  lobst^ 
Dann  lass  ich  mich  yon  dir  scheiden.^ 

They  need  not  be  verses ;  even  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  age  of  two  manuscripts  or  the  second  marriages  of  clergy- 
men may  constitute  a  ground  for  divorce,  as  we  know  from 
the  history  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The  antithesis  of  vanity  is  pride.  The  vainglorious  man 
is  especially  anxious  to  be  considered  somebody,  and  to  rep- 
resent something,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  be  somebody.  The 
proud  man,  however,  desires,  above  all,  to  be  something,  and 
then,  if  possible,  to  be  considered  somebody.  But  he  is  select 
in  the  means  which  he  employs  to  gain  a  reputation;  he 
refuses  to  seek  for  fame  in  trivial  and  indifferent  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  in  absurd  and  disgraceful  things,  which  the 
fashion  of  the  day  makes  the  centre  of  attraction  for  a  fickle 
public.  Indeed  he  despises  the  applause  of  the  rabble 
altogether,  it  puts  him  to  shame,  he  shrinks  from  it.  He 
cares  for  the  opinion  of  the  best,  their  applause  alone  seems 
worthy  of  his  efforts  and  fills  him  with  happiness.  But  he 
consoles  himself  when  he  does  not  get  it,  for  one  thing  no 
one  can  take  from  him :  the  cause  itself  to  which  he  is  de- 

1  [I  will  patieutlj  bear  jonr  scoldings  and  rarings,  bnt  if  yon  refuse  to  praise 
my  Terses,  1 11  get  a  divorce  from  yon.] 
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voting:  hifi  strength,  the  consciousness  of  doing  honest  sod 
cflicient  work,  and  the  hope  that  tlie  future  will  honor  L^ 
sincere  endeavors.  At  all  events  he  refuses  to  have  rrcoanw 
to  flattery  and  camaraderie  in  order  to  l>o  admired  in  return. 
He  does  not  allow  the  fear  of  displeasing  persons  in  powrr 
to  ham[)er  him  in  his  thoughts  or  actions.  Kepler  thus  <>«- 
eludes  the  preface  of  his  Weltharmonik :  ''  Your  forgiveiK«i 
will  please  me,  your  anger  I  will  endure  ;  here  I  cast  the  di^. 
and  write  a  book  to  be  road,  whether  by  contem|K>raries  or  bj 
posterity,  I  care  not :  it  can  wait  for  readers  thousands  «*( 
years,  seeing  that  God  himself  waited  six  thousand  years  f^r 
some  one  to  contemplate  his  work.**  *  These  arc  proad  wordi^ 
and  a  proud  man  it  was  that  uttered  them.  Compare  vitb 
Kepler*s  proud  demeanor  the  behavior  of  our  modem  schoUrv 
who  unblushingly  permit  their  pupils  and  colleagues  to  sinr 
their  praises  to  their  xery  faces  at  all  kinds  of  jubilees^ 
Would  not  a  little  pride  be  more  becoming?  It  woold«st 
least,  make  the  profession  more  respected  ;  the  people  have  a 
k«*en  sense  of  propriety  in  such  things ;  fifty  years  ar*»  th^ 
(■ermiin  scholur  was  held  in  IiIlOi'T  rstofin  bv  the  r-ui" 
than  at  prrscnt,  |M*rhapH,  to  H(im«*  rxtcnt,  U'rau*««*  th«*  u^ 
inrenw*  anions  the  living  was  iiiiirh  ni'ire  limitiMl  than  {;  « 
Nor  Ih  it  to  l»e  rrirrctteti  that  titlen  and  d«*ci)rati«in!i  «•*- 
ran^r.  and  that  Im»  wan  ninre  oft^n  crnHun'd  an«l  ijn-rv-i  •  ■ 
IiIm  t4ii|H'riiirH  than  at  i»n"*riit.  Sin<*e  thi-n  the  iMll.r.j  ':..• 
iH'Conii*  roiisiilrralflv  more  arirtt<K*rati«*  out  ward!  \,  l*ut  ;!*  .i.:.- r 
worth  and  pmI  t'am«'  have  hardly  inrn'ased  in  pn*|iijrt:'>n. 

4.    Thf  tithiT   antithr!%iH  of    th«*    hive    of   h<mor    :«»    r^f-- 
hutniiift/.      Pride  n)anifcHt.H  itsii'lf  in  the  pri»iHT  ac«*»^ji!a:i  •• 
honi»r.  humi]it\    in  tlii-  pro)M.*r  iMvstowal  of  hon*ir. 

Ilutiiility  is  the  r»)i|HrHite  of  h'iwjhfinr$$.     Tht»  hau.'hr*   ::  _ 
di'HpiH«-H  nth«TH,  h»'  iD'atH  tlit'iii  «*'»nd«— fi'ndinplv .      Pit  r»*:   • 
ini:  to  »h«»w  thiiii  proju-r  rrHj»<»ct,  h**  ••iidea^tin*  to  ln'^y  .:  r"  • 
himself,  an  it  wt-rr,  aiiil  mo  to  have  an  advantat'e  iivtr  li^-j^ 
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He  does  not  seek  converse  with  men,  indeed  he  actually 
shuns  it,  because  he  finds  that  his  expectations  with  respect  to 
honor  are  not  realized,  and  because  he  is  not  willing  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  others.  It  is  evidently  for  this  reason  that 
haughtiness  and  pride  are  so  easily  confused.  Haughtiness 
is,  moreover,  very  commonly  connected  with  servility.  The 
man  who  treats  those  whom  he  regards  as  his  inferiors  with 
brutal  haughtiness,  crouches  before  the  mighty.  He  uses 
all  the  arts  of  subservient  flattery  towards  those  who  are 
unquestionably  richer,  more  aristocratic,  powerful,  and  influ- 
ential than  he,  in  order  thus  to  rise  on  the  ladder  of  rank ; 
he  revenges  himself  on  those  below  him,  and  it  affords  him 
special  satisfaction  to  kick  his  patron  as  soon  as  he  has  out- 
stripped him.  In  this  way  he  gets  back  his  capital  with 
interest. 

Humility^  on  the  other  hand,  gives  every  one  the  honor 
which  is  his  due.  It  rejoices  at  the  merit  of  others,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  recognize  ability,  to  admire  excellence,  and  to 
reverence  goodness.  Genuine  humility  —  this  is  its  true  sign 
—  and  genuine  free-mindedness  go  together.  The  humble, 
free-minded  man  bows  before  what  is  truly  honorable,  even 
when  it  appears  in  menial  form,  and  refuses  to  mere  external 
power  what  belongs  to  the  venerable  alone.  It  is  with  pride 
that  he  sides  with  those  who  are  outraged  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  he  considers  it  an  honor  to  suffer  dis- 
grace and  persecution  with  them.  The  word  of  the  judge  on 
the  judgment  day  applies  to  him :  "  I  was  in  prison  and  ye 
came  unto  me." 

These  are  two  well-known  types  :  the  servile-minded^  full 
of  haughtiness  and  baseness,  and  the  free-minded^  full  of 
noble  pride  and  reverence  and  deep  humility.  We  Germans 
have  an  example  of  a  man  of  the  latter  type  in  Freiherr  von 
Stein.  "  Humble  before  God,  highminded,  magnanimous 
towards  men,  a  foe  of  falsehood  and  injustice,"  so  his  epi- 
taph characterizes  him.     And  Luther  once  said  of  himself  in 

37 
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commenting  upon  the  fifty  •first  Ptmhn :  *^  When  I  bow  don 
and  humble  myself  before  God«  I  am  scornful  of  tlie  devd 
and  the  world,  defiant  and  haughty  in  the  Lord,  and  I  despite 
all  their  dangers,  strategy,  and  violence/*  We  often  find,  u(»n 
the  old  German  passion  pictures,  the  two  tyiies  [Huut4*d  »;de 
by  side,  llio  first  ty|ie  is  represented  by  the  siddiers  and  tln'.r 
voluntarv  assistants,  who  revile  and  maltreat  Him  who  v^ 
forsaken  by  (lod  and  man;  they  have  no  eye  for  His  ador- 
able soul,  or  if  they  do  obtain  a  glim|>se  of  the  sublime  char* 
acter  of  the  noble  sufferer,  their  bitter  hate  ticcomes  all  the 
more  intense ;  nothing  affords  the  base-iiorn  so  much  gfouiM 
pleasure  as  to  be  allowed,  by  tliose  in  authority,  to  spit  at 
and  to  trample  u|K>n  the  pure  and  innocent.  The  other  tM« 
is  represented  hy  the  women  under  the  cross.  With  fearlr«« 
loyalty  their  tears  acknowledge  the  outcast  of  m**!!  ;  th«  .r 
hearts  do  not  cease  n*vering  Him.  Tlie  man  who  linti^n*  :o 
his  intellect  is  seduced  bv  it  to  forsake  and  to  denr  Him  :  11^ 
cause  is  lost ;  can  it  be  the  just  cause  when  all  in  autburtr 
and  nil  roniiM*trnt  jihIl^'H  d**cide  UL^ainst  it?  The  utrr*-: 
htory  hln)\\rt  its  |iruf(Miiid  uii«l  etcriKiI  hiuMiiriranro  i  v»-u  .:.  * 
f«':ituri"H  jiH  tln'-HC.  The  sins  that  \*«»iiMn  ]ui\r  r»:ii:i.  •:■  , 
tlimii'jli  vanitv,  woiiicii  lia\r  ulmIii  atMne^l  i.v  llu-.r  :.*  :..*.. 
aiiil  iiiiswrrviii'j  dfvution  ami  ail«»rat;i»n.  N««thin-:  .u  ''.  * 
wiiiM  is  htniiiL''«'r  than  the  heart  iil  a  huniiilc  ani  :■• 
niin'Utl  Woman.  Th«ri»  in  no  hi-rlHT  prain*'  f.ir  worn,  n  :... 
tliat    uhi«*li   thcv   ftMnnl   U'lifath  the  <'r'><«<«. 

.">.    Witlj    tiiM*   pii«i«?    and    truo    hiini.l.tv,  tni**    *<::-•  *:'«-j 
fmi!!;    iH  j'Miiiil.      'I'hi*    pn»|»«T    '■■»!:niat«'   of  on<  !i<'if    n;*^      ►^ 
dt'tiniij   a.t  a    np-.m    in  tun  n    I'U^iiittnthi'v  an<l    mtr^    .1  w>- 
u*  f**.      Pusillanimity    is  li:itiiti::il   ta.nt-h' artvin*^*    i:a    r-.-'. 
to    tiii'    prMiilf  inrt    \\h.«-h  l:l'«'    mIs    U  l.ir»-    ii?» :   it    u^..^.:.- 
••a;n*:t\   !•»  art  an*l   to  «.iiff.  r      Mij-*  ri*.I.'»u.'*nf*j»s  siri!  .••   :'• 
nii'i«p  ?»t.niat;ii/  nur  t:i«»k"»  an-i  ••x*'j«->tiniatinir  *»ur  j*-**  -• 
I'.Mi'i**    i\<Mt..»M     !■*    •»Mi"r  thi'iii-*.   .-n-i   ••-i    in  no    I***    :  *  •. 
tivi-   ol    ta.luir  tlian   ta.nth<  art«-ilnt  o.h     Mi}H*rciiiiiUAni^^  ^  * '^ 
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before  destruction.  When  this  attitude  is  assumed  towards 
others,  it  becomes  haughtiness,  and  if  it  is  not  flattered,  ends 
by  abusing  them,  conduct  which  the  Greeks  aptly  characterize 
by  the  word  vjSpis.  True  self-esteem,  on  the  contrary,  which 
marks  the  efficient  man,  gives  him  confidence  in  his  own  will 
and  powers,  and  upon  the  latter  depend  security  in  decision 
and  firmness  in  execution.  But  the  great  conception  which  he 
has  of  his  task  guards  him  against  arrogantly  overestimating 
his  ability.  He  is  not  easily  satisfied  with  himself ;  it  is  no 
consolation  to  him  to  see  others  behind  him;  he  keeps  the 
great  and  excellent  men  before  his  eyes.  When  it  comes  to 
dividing  the  common  work,  he  is  always  ready  to  assume  the 
more  difficult  tasks,  but  when  honors  and  gifts  are  distributed, 
he  does  not  insist  upon  obtaining  an  equal  share.  Whenever 
life  places  him  in  a  position  to  solve  great  public  problems, 
we  have  the  type  of  the  highminded  man  {fie^aKoy^xrxp^)^  a 
man  who  esteems  himself  capable  of  great  things  and  is 
worthy  of  them. 

The  proper  estimate  of  one's  own  worth,  of  one's  own 
powers  and  achievements,  knowledge  of  %elf^  constitutes  a 
particularly  difficult  problem  of  self-culture.  Ever  since  the 
Delphic  inscription,  Know  thyself,  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  the  question  concerning  the  importance 
and  possibility  of  self-knowledge  has  been  much  discussed. 
The  opinions  of  Greek  thinkers  and  poets  are  found  in 
Schmidt's  Uthik  der  Q-riechen}  Reference  is  also  made  in 
that  work  to  Goethe's  words  in  his  Spriiche  in  Prosa :  "  How 
can  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  ?  Never  by  contemplation, 
but  always  by  action.  Try  to  do  your  duty,  and  you  will 
know  at  once  what  is  in  you."  It  is  impossible  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  oneself  as  an  object  in  a  theoretical  way,  by  re- 
flection ;  by  living,  suffering,  and  acting  we  reach  a  direct  , 
knowledge  of  what  we  may  expect  of  ourselves,  so  that  we 
shall  not  overstep  our  limits  in  choosing  our  tasks  and  our 

1  IL,  394  ff. 
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attitude  in  certain  positions  and  towards  certain  pcrsous^  l»ut 
will  clux>sc  and  do  the  proper  thing  with  sure  tact.  Theiv  i» 
no  other  form  of  self-knowledge  than  this  instinctive  kn«»v|. 
edp; ;  an  abstract  |Myrhologicnl  st'lf-knowledgc  liaM*d  u|«>n 
analysis  and  comparison  is  not  {NWHible.  This  is  Scho|«-ii. 
haiier*s  view  also ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  wt 
cannot,  in  spite  of  all  l(N>king-glasses,  even  picture  to  iHir- 
selv(»s  our  own  iKxiily  physiognomy,  like  that  of  others,  lM*raui« 
we  cannot  cast  upon  ourselves  the  *Mook  of  estrangement'* 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  objectivity  of  fiereeption.^  \V# 
do  not  see  ourselves  acting,  any  more  than  wc  see  fMirselM** 
in  motion ;  the  ag(*nt  cannot  ol)serve  himself  while  actinc. 
for  wliich  reason  too,  as  Ooethe  says,  ho  has  no  conscif^ncr 
as  nn  agent.  Ilis  attention  is  fixed  solely  Ufion  the  ex 
ternal  goal. 

Yt's,  we  may  say,  the  inclination  to  rethK:t  uptm  onenelf  i»  a 
symptom  of  a  morbid  condition ;  it  springs  from  a  lack  of  im-\i 
n'liance.     And  reflection  is  bv  no  meann  able  to  rem«ivr  tlir 
drfiM't,     ■  it  inen'ly  intensiri«*s  it;  Hrlf-reflertion  n'j*«ni »*!•-*  •^• 
<-'Miiinrt  of   the  ^Mnlriifs*  who  di'/n  up  th«'  ^■H»^^  oi   h.*  * 
t"  M"'  wht'tluT  \\\rv  «r«-  .Hoiiml.     Thin,  t«Mi,  -^  <MHt)i.*'<» 
111   :i  rniixt-rsatioii   \vi:li    K<*k«Tniaiin   \ir   rryr\n  il..    •:.  :;. 
*•  Iviimw    th\N«If/'aH    a    fiirinii?*  «l«-mati<l   uhn-li    n-i    ..••..    ]    • 
r\<r-     s:iti*«f'i««|,  jiii'l    u  huh    iio    nhi>    nallv    uujb:     i-.   *..•  *■ 
'•.Mill     :•*     'h'liiii.i    liv    all    li:-^    th'iMjlits    :iii<l     i^T    :\  iiij*    I.      • 
••\:'iii:i!,   l'»   tin'  \nnl.i   an»uipl    li:in.  ami   1j»-   i?»   k»  ;•:    ••   • 
iiii'l'T'^taipliii.:  ili;s  \vi»rl«l  an<l  in  makifiL-  it  st-rx  !i*»  .if.*..  • 
>>'  I:'.'»««  l.ir  :i«i  h!?*  |»m"}"»His  r«-.jiii:«'.    <»;  lii^nun  •»i';|  J|.  •► 
a  V  i:»-  "tilv   u  1j»  n  Ih'  «-ii''»\  s  aiiil  >iitl»  r«».  :iii'l  H  •  I  .. I  i    «  *     •      • 
aii-i      -v.,  :i!«»nr  t«- i«  li  h.lii  wliat  !••  -*•  •  k  :itpl  wli.t?   t-  :i      ■    ;        !" 

li  •?    \^i.'h'«'   III   •  i!ip-   ii»r   uIiIMht   h«'   •.'■•■  ^  ;    li*    ki.    -* 

•  ■:    !li«     UmiII     aipl    1«"»-     iif     I;.Mi'»'  1:.       I    ii-»    ii"t     kti'<A     i:.    • 
an  i   ni.'v    <i»<i   j«:««%i'r\«*   u\*    1:"Mi    .t."      ll»Tt  .  aj.i.i..  >•  i 
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hauer  offers  himself  as  an  interpreter  of  Goethe.  The 
"  obscure  being "  is  the  will,  which  only  gradually  manifests 
itself,  as  Schopenhauer  shows  in  the  instructive  nineteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  World  as  Will  and 
Idea. 

6.  Modesty  may  be  defined  as  the  outward  form  of  the  love 
of  honor.  The  modest  man  shows  by  his  entire  behavior 
that  he  does  not  despise  the  opinion  of  others,  but  that  he 
desires  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  their  esteem.  The  opposite 
demeanor  is  that  of  the  overbearing  man ;  his  acts  proclaim 
that  he  does  not  care  what  others  may  think  of  him.  When 
such  conduct  is  displayed  toward  especially  venerable  persons, 
we  call  it  insolence  and  impudence^  the  sign  of  a  low  and 
servile  disposition. 

Modesty  is  the  natural  habit  of  youth.  The  young  have 
no  independent  opinions  of  what  is  good  and  proper,  but  are 
governed  by  the  opinions  of  others.  Hence  it  behooves  the 
young  man  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others ;  modesty  (pudor) 
is,  as  it  were,  the  down  of  a  youthful  soul,  not  yet  touched  by 
the  hands  of  the  world.  Forwardness  or  even  insolence,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  sign  of  uncouthness.  It  is  easily  pro- 
duced by  the  awkward  ignorance  of  teachers ;  it  is  particularly 
encouraged  by  training  the  child  to  flattery  and  ostentation. 
The  opening  scene  in  King  Lear  is  a  grand  picture  al  fresco 
of  false  education.  Imagine  that  which  is  here  condensed 
into  the  few  lines  of  a  scene  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  long-con- 
tinued abuse  of  the  child-soul  by  paternal  vanity,  and  you 
have  a  faithful  picture  of  an  educational  method  which  is  not 
infrequent  either  in  homes  or  in  schools,  or  wherever  education 
is  carried  on.  How  often  may  not  the  foolish  old  man  have 
asked  his  daughters  whether  they  loved  him,  and  how  much 
they  loved  him?  His  constant  questionings  have  already 
destroyed  all  love  and  reverence  in  his  older  daughters  ;  they 
despise  the  old  fool  and  flatter  him.  Cordelia,  the  youncrost, 
has  just  left  the  care  of  a  faithful  nurse,  so  we  may  assume ; 
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kIic  docs  not  vet  know  how  to  flatter,  and.  fortuuatclw  ror<-i%es 
no  more  IcHRonH  in  the  art. 

I^esidcs,  modesty  is  becoming  to  every  a<re,  particularly  Im 
all  those  wlio  apfwar  Ixrforc  the  piiUir.     It  was  usual  ftir  the 
authors  of  the  last  century  to  ni»i»eal  to  tlie  *•  p*ntle  n*ader," 
a  more  commendable  cust<mi  than  the  one  which   rame  int" 
vogue  during  the  age  of  Romanticism  and  S[ieculativt'  ri..i* 
osophy,  that,  namely,  of  giving  the  reader  to  underHtaml.  tir«: 
in   the  pn-face  and  afterwords   on   every  |M»H.*«iblt*  fMvniij«in. 
lK*twei*n  the  lines  and  in  the  lines,  that  he  was  a  verv  inf«Ti  *r 
creature,  who  would  not,  of  c*ours<\  succeed  in  fathomiu::  a\\ 
the  profound  thoughts  there  M*t  forth.     If,  however,  in  sy.w 
of  this,  he  still  insisted  on  Heading  the  book,  he  waj«  ii»lii  n<>i 
to  l>e  discouraged  in  case  the  ex|M'cted  should  hap|i(Mi.  th»t  v«* 
niuhl  not  all  Ifc  philom»phers,  and  to  rememlx-r  aU^i  that  dur 
warning  had  lMM*n  given  him.     It  is  very  n*markabK'  th:it   th«- 
<«erman  public  actually  allowed   itS4*If  to  U*  bullied  \i\  lb  « 
fashion,  and  for  a  bmg  time  was  accustometl  Xo  admin^  a^ 
profound  what  it  did  not  understnntl.     Ilenee  writers  at*-  i:  •! 
u.-intini;   to  tliis   day   mIio  sjM'iik   iu  su<*b  a  strain;  in**!*:. 
si. II  rniitinurs  to  JiupresH  tlir  aviT:iir«'  <i«Tin:iii.     Tin'  *;■  *  '     • 
Kiiirli^'b  srinifirn'  iijt«Tr«»tirM,»  fuiiii«,  u  biL'bly  plfa-niu.:  •■  •;  :■  »*: 
t"tli»*  <MTtu:iii  li:il»it.     T:iki-  ?»u«  li  \vr:t»-r>  a.-*  M.ll  aifi  I»i'-»  ■. 
tlii'\    >j»;ik   tn  llie  n:nliT  a«*  tlpMiifJi  b*'  did   tlh-iu  a   f  i^ 
li-^ti-ii^tiL'  tM  thrill,  and  wb*ii«'v<T  !li»'\  «iit»r  up  •!»  <   •iitr-  •    «   . 
tip  \    ti  •  :t    ill  :i  lijalilM  r   wlii'll  ••\jiiiKHi>    |t*4{NM't    nii>i    :i  ■:•  *  • 
:  -r  iiiiitiial  nn<ii>i>r.iiiil:ii'/.      Tli*- <  ••riiiaii  !»«*bMl:ii  i».l..  \.*  •     .: 
'•     'A  ,11    tl«'l:  ft    fruiii    tin*    r«'"»>i't    iIm*'    Inii    :f    b**   -i  ••  *    •    ' 
:i--M!iii'    :i    t«»iii-    tif     riifi«|i"»f»-!i«.;  in    up    n\iriMMr  tij     «*.  •  • 
f  \:im:!p'  'In*   t':r-t  »t«*ii'nt  if*ic    i'»JMri!  \«ni    in  i\  b.i!>!'*  ii    •      :     * 
M!t      t'M'U    tin-   -nriM*  «it    aiion^  ni'iUH    :inti'iiin<*«-in*  ri*    >.-.    • 
•)»•'     rrr     of      intini?**     "inwrl.!!  it  \ ,     «-\iri     tb*-     nj-.-*! 
'•  .••.'.'lilt  lull  :■»   rt- •■  •nipaiii«'l    ^v  tl.f  tir-.t  nr  lAplii    ?     •.*•  . 
•)   .f  t|,,.  ••  r,  \  |,  M  .  •■/•  i,f  ronr<t«'.  nn!'  •  *•  ii.N  •!:•■  hu'  ■.    •   -^  ••    • 
ij'l  tliat  it    in  tip  ri  f-.n'  n-ally  i\  pit\  tlril   il  •]:  i   n 
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better  hands.  In  case  the  '*  reviewer "  differs  from  the 
writer,  he  does  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  proved  to  his 
credulous  readers  that  his  opponent  is  a  worthless  and  mali- 
cious fool.  The  philologists,  especially,  are  tried  and  acknowl- 
edged masters  in  this  field.  Is  it  the  occupation  with  the 
infinitely  little  that  makes  them  so  irascible  and  intolerant? 

The  foreign  observer  might,  I  fear,  be  easily  led  to  believe 
that  overbearing  impudence  was  at  present  regarded  as  a 
specially  estimable  quality  in  Germany.  When  we  examine  a 
book  of  historical  portraits  like  that  published  by  E.  von 
Seidlitz  and  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  last  century  or  of  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  physiognomies  since  that 
time:  the  "smart"  (achneidig^  face  is  the  type  affected  by 
the  modern  generation.  Think  of  the  beards  and  their  sym* 
bolical-physiognomical  significance,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
saying:  Haare  auf  den  Zdhnen  haben;  oderint  dum  metuant 
would  be  an  appropriate  motto  for  them.  Or  look  at  the  por- 
traits in  our  so-called  art  exhibitions :  each  person  repre- 
sented seems  anxious  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  observer 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  hand  in  his  breeches-pocket,  the 
tired,  scarcely  elevated,  uninterested  eye,  the  eye-glass  in  his 
extended  left  hand,  the  cigar  stump  from  which  the  ashes 
have  just  been  knocked  off,  —  they  all  seem  to  say :  What  do 
I  care  for  the  rabble  that  is  crowding  around  to  see  me! 
And  then  let  your  gaze  rest  on  the  "  smart "  female  who 
turns  her  back  upon  the  spectator  and  grants  him  only  a 
quarter  view,  or  lets  her  big  dog  stare  at  him. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SUICIDE  1 

1.  Suicide  it  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  man.  Its  poMi- 
bility,  in  a  certain  8en»c,  de()cnd8  upon  the  power  of  the  vill 
to  emancipate  it«olf  from  the  natural  control  of  the  impul*e«. 
Animals  do  not  reflect  upon  life  as  a  whole,  hence  ther  have 
no  freedom  of  choice.  Freedom  of  choice  and  conae(|ueiitlr 
the  possibility  of  suicide  de|)end  u|)on  the  development  of 
man*s  intelligence :  upon  it  also  de|)ends  the  |K)Stiibilitj  of 
insanity*  a  phenomenon  which  is  likewise  {leculiar  to  human 
life«  and  whioh  is  closclv  connected  with  suicid**.  Tlie  animal 
intelligence'  is  Hul>si*rvient  to  the  will  and  therefore  prmif 
agaiiiMt  Hiidi  alH*rratioii.H. 

Suici<l«*  is  n'ini«'n'<i  pushiMf  l»y  th»*  ;:n»wth  «»f  th«-  .ijI«  ... 
gfiHT,  jiiid  it.H  frrijiimry  .soeiiiM  to  iiirroa.*«e  witli  ihf  ;■:  vt>  *^« 
of  ci\  ili/Mti'iii.  Fmiii  th«*  larLT*;  ro||rrti«»ii  uf  >tat:<«t:rai  :u<  ?« 
which  tiic  Italian  II.  M«)rsclli  lia.H  cxainiiifil  in  hi*«  u.«'i^  u 
Hui<*i<lt*.  it  inav  U*  .smi  U^vonii  a  (itiui>t  that  thru-  h.  *^  *••:.  • 
constant  an<i  uiiit'orni  inorraiic  in  tli**  nuniUT  i>I   ^tl.l  .i*  «  -ii.:* 

(.■»*'rj'l;jf.'"t  iiii'J  r«*i-<'<l  tr.in«iati'>ii  in  /uti   'i.r i    S.  lenrf   '*m#i.  .    M&***«k    /•• 

.*«»       t'"!!         t     •    •    •  I,#    .If    '••••,••«     ^  »  .  »!  •.  •  ■;   .;'«         I.     «/>     rir  r*    <    I     i.i  »  I*        i  A"  k     . 

<  Kri«ii.ih    il.  ;i«.(   ...I  .      I'kt.  I.viJ  .'.'.'.  HI  .    II     41  «:       I   .      •■       k 
^:fn«  .  f  •11..  i;i      M.-tif    iT.^'  ,:     Iliinif.  "i    "*     ■.'.'#  :  llart'ni'.ri    /  '    ••     •■-■.«       t 
•if.'   •  .»»!  /.'  '  ■•■•••r  •. •    i-j.  "•♦•»  ff  .  M.ti:.iAi,  .If/'      -r"  /    '•.•:•     ■•  •  f?         I 
'.ni.ii.L'     '       K.ini     U?   .'    .:    ..'.-    N  ... .    ,    1     VII.  •  ;.   .•::   f?      }i&r^«.«:-      • 
«  :*■:.•      '.     n  /'*  ••!«,  ■  -  .•    .1/,  'I,  '  .^  i.i    ,/.  -     N  •*, ,,    I  .r«t   *^"«  ti'-n     \  •  •»  -r    :      ' 
^.  '    i-r.'aii.r     ir*  '       .    ir    ..   1.1    I,   ;♦•!     Pal. . .  lU    I\  ..  1      11    ifi^c    \'- 
4     l».'..i.ir    i"      M  .''../'.  /''"..    VI     ♦.      I'r.r.  JIT'     Kanir    Jlj       '^  *» 
*".!■;    li:.     *.f*         '•'    .■      I      .'.     .      .  ^       i     . -./    I-, I         Ii 
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ing  the  nineteenth  century  in  most  of  the  European  countries.^ 
In  France,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  suicides  a  year 
has  risen  from  54  to  154  per  million  inhabitants,  during 
fifty  years  from  1826  to  1875  ;  in  Prussia,  from  70.2  to  173.5, 
between  1816  and  1877.  The  increase  is  still  greater  in  Ger- 
man Austria.  There  are  countries,  it  is  true,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable ;  in  England,  for  instance,  the  in- 
crease in  the  last  fifty  years  seems  to  be  scarcely  noticeable^ 
the  average  numbers  oscillate  around  65  per  million  inhabi- 
tants. In  Norway  the  figures  have  even  fallen  from  80  to  70. 
The  local  distribution  likewise  shows  the  dependence  of 
suicide  upon  the  intensity  of  civilization.  As  a  rule,  suicidea 
are  the  more  frequent  in  European  countries  the  more  civil- 
ized the  latter  are.  Here,  too,  however,  the  English  form  a 
conspicuous  exception.  The  maximum  figures  (200-300)  ap- 
pear in  central  Europe  ;  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  boundaries 
they  diminish  greatly,  falling  below  25  in  Southern  Italy^ 
Spain,  and  Ireland,  below  50  in  Northern  Italy,  Scotland^ 
Northern  Sweden,  and  Russia,  below  75  in  Hungary,  Poland,, 
and  Southern  Sweden.  The  metropolitan  and  industrial  local- 
ities give  the  largest  averages.  Saxony  and  Thuringia  head 
the  list  with  about  300  in  Germany ;  then  come  Brandenburg, 
including  Berlin,  204,  Schleswig-Holstein,  including  Ham- 
burg, 250;  in  Austria,  Lower  Austria  with  Vienna  comes 
first,  254,  followed  by  Bohemia,  158 ;  in  France,  Paris  forms 
the  centre  of  irradiation  from  which  the  influence  extends  to 
an  entire  group  of  adjoining  provinces,  Seine,  Marne,  Oise, 
about  400  ;  then  comes  the  industrial  North  of  France.  The 
same  law  may  be  observed  in  the  three  capitals  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  A  striking  exception  is  formed  by  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhineland,  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  average  figures  fall  below  75,  thus  following  the  English 
group. 

1  Compare  also  Th.  Masaryk,  Der  Selbstmord  als  soziaU  Massenerscheinung  der 
modemen  Civilisation^  1881. 
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It  18  further  noticeable  that  within  the  separate  coiintriet* 
suicide  seems  to  Im;  m<ire  prevalent  among  the  fdufiui 
classes.  Morselli  gives  the  following  data  for  Italy :  >  thf 
group,  letters  and  science,  heads  the  list,  with  614  {)er  million 
male  individuals  belonging  to  this  group ;  then  come  di^^ 
f«Muler8  of  the  country,  404;  instruction,  education,  AIm: 
pnl>lic  administration,  824  ;  commerce,  277  ;  jurispnidemv, 
21H;  medical  professions,  201;  industrial  product i<ms(.  SO: 
prcxlnction  of  raw  materials,  27.  For  France  the  fi>ll«>vin( 
figures  are  given.'  The  numl)er  of  suicides  |w*r  million  in- 
habitants is:  domestic  service,  83;  commen*e  and  trmiis|H>rt. 
98;  pPMluction  of  raw  materials.  111  ;  industn-,  \h9\  littrnl 
profesHiims,  510.  Other  statisticians  ri*aeh  diffi^rent  rrsnliA, 
but  they  do  not  contradict  the  law  that  Nuieide  is  Vasa 
common  under  the  simplest  conditions  of  lift*,  and  that  it 
becomes  more  fre<|uent  as  the  conditions  iMHvimc  nifiiv  c«*id- 
plex.  —  No  one  will  seek  the  cause  for  this  in  higher  educa- 
tion as  such ;  it  is  due  to  a  numlxT  of  concomitant  phen<un^na 
SiM*li  are  <lrvi:iti<»iis  from  the  orlLnnal  and  natural  c>)n«)  r  •  * 
of  lifr  aii«i  forms  nf  lalnir;  inir-siilni  ••\«'r«*i!*«*  nf  \\\r  '  •  i  :.. 
esjH'(?i;illy  whrii  (Miisi-d  by  |»nni;if in»'  iiirnt:il  I^i**-!:  .  \ 
haiir^tivf  uiid  Hiihtlr  fnrm.s  i>f  i-ir"\  incnt  ;  \i*>I«'iit  d*  «  r<  «  : 
brt'iitlilrsH  pursuit  of  fortune.  riniii«*rt»»i  uitli  m\%  .\\  •!  ^i;  :• 
lii'iitH  and  ratamroplh'H.  All  tlit«*i' r.niHi-!*  r».m«'  t^j.  ti.* 
tli«-  i:r«*at  fi'iitp's  nf  iiitMiiTii  lift',  an*)  1i«t«»  th«-\  ;iri  i^*:--*  i 
|»'»ti'iit  ani'Uiir  th«»  hi-jlirr  .••t'at.i  of  tin*  (•o|.iilat:<>ii. 

*J      flow  in  Miirid*'  ^'  '"    /'//•/•■'/  m-tr-t^fu/ 

Our  fri^uT'if  /'  *  Hn  /  ill  nlt-rriiiN*  !«»  if  i**  i»n»*  •»!  -i-*  .ki      •►  • 
li'»iror  of  d«*ath  in  iiit«'ii-iri«'d  bv  inti'iiti«»nal  ]i**iu  ■  .  :••  .:*  ••.»'■ 
f'»' III,  MK'li  as  iiiiir'br  ainl  fx«'ruti«iii.      N'»!liiiij  •"■•  m*  ::i   •>•   . 
iiiiTiiral  aiiti  ti'rrii>l«'  th:iii  ubm  an  iiiilix  i'lual  takt  «  lr.«    «r. 
Til''  rhiir«*h  oIh»\i'i1    fb«'  «*  fiiiiiiiii   in-^tiih't    uIhii    .!    r«  .•*•  . 
tlir  ^ui^illl*   'a»  ail   l•ut<*^^t.  v\*'i\   i«iii'«:iu'  to  allt»w    h.:u   t 
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buried  in  hallowed  ground.  Among  the  old  Greeks  suicides 
were  deprived  of  honors  to  the  dead;  the  act  was  looked 
upon  as  a  violation  of  the  sense  of  awe  with  which  the  an- 
cients regarded  all  violent  interference  with  the  natural  order 
of  things.^ 

In  this  respect,  again,  philosophy  runs  counter  to  popu- 
lar opinion.  Among  the  Greek  schools,  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans, particularly,  strongly  defend  the  moral  possibility  of 
suicide.  They  praise  as  a  prerogative  of  man  the  freedom 
to  leave  life  when  it  has  no  further  value.^  And  a  great 
number  of  men,  prominent  in  public  life  and  literature,  made 
use  of  their  freedom.  The  liberal  philosophy  of  modern 
times  shows  the  same  general  tendency.  In  his  essay  on 
suicide,  Hume  states  the  grounds  on  which  suicide  may  some- 
times be  justified.  He  shows  that  suicide  is  not  necessarily  a 
transgression  of  our  duty  to  God,  our  neighbor,  or  ourselves. 
Not  to  God,  for  "  were  the  disposal  of  human  life  so  much 
reserved  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty  that  it 
were  an  encroachment  of  his  right  for  men  to  dispose  of 
their  own  lives,  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  act  for  the 
preservation  of  life  as  for  its  destruction.  If  I  turn  aside 
a  stone  which  is  falling  upon  my  head,  I  disturb  the  course 
of  nature  "  as  much  as  if  I  turn  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from 
their  natural  channel.  But  if  it  be  said  that  the  natural 
impulse  tends  to  self-preservation,  the  suicide  may  reply :  I 
do  not  experience  this  impulse  and  may  conclude  therefrom 
that  I  am  recalled  from  my  station.  Nor  is  suicide  neces- 
sarily a  breach  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  or  to  ourselves. 
A  man  who  is  not  able  to  do  good  to  others  but  is  a  burden 
to  them,  who  does  not  value  his  life  but  endures  it  as  a 
torture,  who  can  cut  short  his  miseries  without  wounding 
anybody  in  the  world,  does  no  wrong  by  laying  down  the 
burden.     On  the  contrary,  he  might  say,  "  it  is  the  only  way 

1  Schmidt,  Ethik  der  Grtechen,  II.  441 ;  [Lecky,  212-214.— Tr.]. 
«  [See  SeDeca,  Letters,  26,  70.— Tr.] 
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thut  I  can  be  useful  to  society,  by  setting  an  exuiuple  of  how 
every  one  has  tlic  (K)wer  of  freeing  hiuiscflf  from  nuAery/*  * 

Indeed,  1  do  not  lielieve  that  we  must  necessarily  regai>i 
self-preservution  as  a  duty,  and  volunUiry  death  as  a  violatiMn 
of  dutv.     It  lA  said  that  Frederick  the  Great  carrii-d  a  hnif 
bottle  of  |>oison  on  iiis  |)erson  during  the  Seven  Vrars*  Wat, 
and  that  he  intended  to  commit  suicide  in  case  lie  wa*  nia^i^ 
a  prisoner,  so  that  his  country  might  not  incur  the  danirer  •  f 
sacrificing  its  interests  in  order  to  ransom  its  ruler.     It    4 
obvious  that  such  an  act  could  not  have  lieen  juilir«  «1  «*th«  r 
wise  than  the  act  of  a  captain  who  blows  up  hims«'If  and  L « 
ship  to  save  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ent^mv.  •  r 
that  of  a  pioneer  who  sacrifices  his  life  in  onler  to  mak«*  a  v»i 
for  his  familv.     Or  take  the  ease  of  Themiiiti»cles  :  lian:*!i'«i 
hv  tlie  Athenians,  pursued  l»v  the  Lacedaunonianii.  he  fiuaii*. 
after  many  wunderin^s,  finds  a  refuire  with  the  <tri*at  Kitxc 
When  the  Persian  asks  him  to  show  hisi  ^rratitude  by  pruuv  t- 
inir  his  plans  airainst  the  (ireeks.  lie  puts  an  emi  to  !.,»  !.:'•. 
Who  will  dari'  to  rff»roarh  him  fir  this,  or  who  o.ni   *.*".  ) 
uiiat    ils«"    \ir   oiiL'lit    to   ha\r'   il'.iii-'.' —  I»iit   •viii    wl..  i,     . 
('"iiiiiiits    >iiiiMl«-   ill  'initT    to    \k-H\r  .1   !.:',•    that    i..i-» 
iiit'»l«'r!lii«-.  1  lia\«-  H'-t  tin*  «'oii::i'/''  :i!»'*"l  Jt«  1\   t.>  .     i.,-    .. 
a«'t.      Winn  a  uvui   'aIi  •   l»:i>   in*  t   '^.Tii   :i\i  !«.«•»  :    *     • 

d.>  i;'p««iiit«  •!    L'.'"'»   i.i»   \.tx*'   a   rnuaril.    Ita^iiij"    ;.  -    :  .:.. 
UiixTV   aii«l   u.iiit.    A*'    li.i\»-   a   ;.jiii    '  •     't'i.:'     i    ;..       .*. 
n^it   uhi-ii  a  mill  fan   no  Imiu'it  •"iiiii:»-  a  h  •■■^  .•  ^^ 

!"*«■«    II'i"..-/i»ii,<ir«'!ii.'ir«'-'  '.     .ill,*-      A-       ^  • 

!  .  i!   ■*  .•  'i  .t.         ■.•     I'  .  -I  J   '. .  •    ^|  i-o,  .  i!  »  r-   :  •  ■     ■      K  *.    •    ■ 

■    '  .  I      •-»...       ■  t:  ■•.■:••■<'  11!.  .;:  *.       ^.  V  i;       r^  .     .   . 

i    T        ',•;•'  \t  .■••  i:\:'  :,',  '.T<  -i  '.  it       I    .  —     »"■     't   .  »  :  .    :.      ►  , 

*  .1'-  •  .       i     •  :.    i-  M  -i*   "  f   '         .  .if     »  \:.>r*'  ■    j  r  ■  •!  -     r.  .   ■     i.-  •   •  i      .   ■  • 

•      ■■  -  ■  r  •    •    ■    fi  uri.-'  i:.      i     ;•.••.      r  '.  .'  -  :    r 

■  .    .       r    .'•      .•".  ■       >  .    *.    I*    !•■     •• '     •  •    '.  »   ■'  ]-  r«     i»      •••".■ 

itf  •    ■    r      «       i>  ■ .  r-:      r  •  ik«'     :    ■  •       i     .  '  »  •!  i*  ■•     !:.•      .    ■*  ;  » 

w  '  .    '      •  •  *     ■  I.   •    •     ••  ■  ■  f   t.4i         •    ■■       ■    •  .   A»  r«  ;  r»  r  .    • 

t--'  .-■.,'  •  ■."    ■  •    ;.      ■    ••    i*   •     •  ••    ■*  i»  ■;•' ■   •       *.  •        ■    ■    * 

t*  •    •>■  ■    .    '■*«••'  I"  ■•    fr    'II  1.:.*-  ir »'  i.    r    •■    r*  •      •    *  *•»     .•  »         .•   .# 

I  :  ,'         1  iji  *  •  .41.  .  • '  «    ;■...,:,      f  ;  1.    .  '      ;    :. 
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ful  malady,  when  he  feels  that  everybody  is  tired  of  him 
and  would  be  materially  benefited  by  his  going,  the  impar- 
tial judge  will  view  the  case  differently.  True,  we  say:  it 
is  grand  and  ennobling  for  a  person  to  bear  great  suffer- 
ings in  patience;  we  admire  the  hero  in  his  suffering  as 
much  as  the  hero  in  battle.  But  —  heroism  is  not  a  dutv, 
it  is  meritorious  to  be  a  hero,  but  it  is  human  not  to  be  one. , 
We  cannot  withhold  our  sympathy  from  one  who  sinks  be- 
neath his  load,  or  forget  the  word  of  charity :  "  He  that  is 
without  sin  let  him  first  cast  a  stone."  If  a  man  says, 
Suicide  is  suicide,  and  as  such  reprehensible,  we  cannot 
argue  with  him ;  his  own  feelings  will  contradict  him  in  the 
given  case. 

It  is  usually  said  that  suicide  is  the  result  of  cowardice. 
Cases  undoubtedly  occur  in  which  this  is  so.  A  man  without 
the  power  to  act  and  to  suffer  meets  with  a  misfortune :  he 
loses  his  head  and  sees  no  other  escape  but  the  rope,  while  a 
brave  and  energetic  man  would  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
with  patience,  and  would  have  begun  life  anew.  A  banker 
squanders  the  money  of  his  customers  and  then  shoots  him- 
self in  the  head  :  certainly  this  is  cowardly  and  base.  But  the 
conditions  are  not  always  like  these.  A  man  who,  like  Them- 
istoclcs,  after  careful  deliberation,  makes  up  his  mind,  and 
then  does  what  he  thinks  necessary,  that  he  may  not  suffer 
or  do  anything  unworthy  of  himself,  will  most  likely  regard 
the  charge  of  cowardice  as  a  rather  pedantic  jest.  —  And  he 
will  scarcely  be  affected  by  statements  such  as  are  found  in 
Schopenhauer  or  the  Neo-Platonists,  that  flight  from  life  is 
flight  from  suffering;  that  suffering,  however,  is  the  necessary 
means  of  deliverance  from  the  will-to-live.  He  will  perhaps 
answer :  I  am  so  free  from  the  will-to-live  that  I  am  about  to 
leave  life,  without  feeling  the  slightest  desire  to  renew  it. 
The  metaphysician  may,  if  he  chooses,  worry  over  the  question 
whether  death  will  realize  that  purpose.  I  am  not  troubled 
about  that,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  upon  these  sophis- 
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tical,  rather  than  profound,  diBCuaaiont,  in  which  the  meti- 
physician  tries  to  prove  that  voluntary  death  puts  an  end  to 
life  as  a  phenomenon  but  not  to  the  will  as  a  thing  in  xXm'IL 

S.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that  the  condemnation  nf 
suicide  is  utterly  groundless.  If  we  consider,  not  the  exc^i* 
tions  but  the  rule,  we  must  regard  suicide  as  an  act  by  which 
the  suicide  himself  condemns  his  entire  life :  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
ignoble  end  of  an  ignoble  life.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  the 
words  of  tlie  apostle  are  surely  applicable  to  self-dostructi^. 
There  are  exceptions,  perhaps  numerous  exceptions,  but  ther 
do  not  disprove  the  rule.  The  popular  judgment  is  the  re^ait 
of  exfierience:  Suicide  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  a  sinfal 
life. 

Here,  again,  we  may  refer  to  statistics.     Difficult  thoarii 
it   is  to    obtain   definite  answers  to  the  question  concrrn- 
ing  the  causes  of  suicide,  we  may  ascertain  certain  gro^r&I 
facts  from  the  material   at  hand.     In   Morselli's  table '  :u- 
sanity   apfiears   as   the   most    fre<|ucnt    motive,    embracing 
al>out   one-tiiird   of  all   tiie   castas  for  which   a   motive    ran 
Ik»    ^ivrn.     Thru  coiu«»  plivsiral  <iis4'as«'H,    wi-ariin!*?*    •■:      ■ 
vic4*H    (<iruiikeniicHH    an«i    dissipation),  atllirtions    <*%s»r  .' 
doiiir^tic     troiiMrs  ,     misery    and     financial     dihMnicr!!, 
niMisr,  shame,  fear  of  condemnation.      Tht*  tigiiriS  an-  »i.:*   -• 
ent   for  difT«Tent   mnntrirs,   l»ut   thi-v    nrarlv    airrif    ;n    ''.  it 
earli  motiv**  i-mhraees  uni'-tenth  of  all  th»»  raws.     Th«    •::. .  1 
rrni.iin'ltr  nf  about  on(*-tw4'ntii-t)i  in  il:\iiir«i   amonir  tb<    ;^^— 
si"n»»,  lo\«',  jiMluiisx ,  and  ani:»T.     Wr  hIi-^itvi*  that  *u.r:  :  .    * 
a  rule,  marks  the  end  of  a  mi*ntallv,  iMiiiilv,  m^nillv,  t^  •:;   ::.• 

irallv.  or  siifjallv    deranL'ed   life.     Onl\    in  a  r»l.il;\tU    •::  i  . 

•  •  •  • 

ni:ml>er  of  raM*-*  are   \  iei-n  iri^«n   as  the  tlirert   rauw'       I'    ■»* 
Ui  rt    til  in\ehti'jate   the    otiier   niotiMs,    we    ^h••u^i    » .:;     .: 
ti'iuiit  very  fni|uentl\  di.'»ei»ver  as  their  |iriinary   f.u;*.  « 
^crse  desireM  and  Oa«i   lial»its  of   l.f#\  eith<T  in   thi-   ii,'  .    :    .  % 
themiM.'lvcs  ur  in   their   parents  and  aucesturs.      Ale.  K  '.  •  * 
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pecially,  would  be  found  to  be  the  chief  destroyer  of  the  vital 
powers :  it  ruins  the  brain  and  creates  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  mental  as  well  as  bodily  diseases  and  weariness  of  life ;  it 
destroys  economic  welfare,  it  causes  domestic  troubles,  it  leads 
to  criminal  acts,  which  are  expiated  with  remorse  and  disgrace. 
Thus  suicide  is  a  symptom  and  criterion  of  morally-diseased 
conditions.  But  we  must  be  careful,  here.  We  should  not 
regard  a  classification  of  nations  and  classes  according  to  the 
frequency  of  suicide  as  a  classification  according  to  their 
moral  worth.  We  should  not  forget  that  indolence  is  the 
best  preventive  of  suicide.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  these 
facts  in  judging  particular  cases.  Suicide  is  the  confession 
of  a  guilty  life,  not  a  healthy  confession,  it  is  true,  one  that 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  but  the  desperate  confes- 
sion of  the  complete  inability  to  begin  a  new  life.  But  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  confession  of  the  suicide's  unwillingness  to 
continue  his  old  life,  it  is  likewise  a  sign  that  not  every  spark 
of  good  has  been  extinguished  in  his  soul.  It  is  not  the  abso- 
lutely debased  who  take  their  lives,  but  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  moral  power  to  resist  the  pernicious  impulses  of 
their  own  natures  and  the  unfavorable  influences  of  their 
outward  surroundings,  and  yet  retain  a  sufiicient  sense  of  the 
better  to  be  unwilling  to  endure  their  unworthy  lives  and 
evil  deeds.  The  suicide  of  Judas  Iscariot,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  a  certain  measure  disarms  our  judgment  of  him.  That 
he  was  able  to  despair  of  what  he  had  done,  shows  that  he 
was  not  an  utterly  wicked  man.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
behaved  diflferently :  he  would  have  squandered  his  money  in 
merry-making,  or  he  would  have  put  it  to  usury,  and  have 
achieved  further  distinction  along  the  same  lines.  Instead  of 
that,  he  pronounced  judgment  upon  himself,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  make  atonement  by  submitting  to  earthly  justice. 
Although  it  may  not  have  been  the  proper  atonement,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  kind  of  expiation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

COMPASSION  AND  BENEVOLENCE  > 

1.  The  fiffnpatkftic  fccIingB  and  imptilseii  fonn  the  natart! 
I>a8i8  of  the  social  virtucB.  Such  will-iropiilBCft  are  calM 
aynifMithetic  —  in  distinction  from  idio[mthic  imfHilM^  vhtch 
originate  din»ctly  in  the  individual  —  as  are  aroused  in  us  h^ 
transference  from  others,  by  a  kind  of  contapon.  All  ferl* 
*  inpi  have  the  tendency,  though  in  different  deirrees,  to  fiprra-i 
hy  sympathy,  as  for  example,  pl<»nsure  and  [min,  fear  aixs 
ho|»o,  love  and  hate,  contempt  and  admiration.  chtH^rfal  ri- 
ulierancc  and  earnest  solemnity.  The  |»assions  amused  b}  i 
s{>e<*ch  in  a  lar^e  i>opular  ^thrrintr  arr  niurh  m«>rr  iDtrnir 
tliun  tlio?*r  wliirli  iiriso  wlini  the  s:imr  |H'r«*«»ii^  n'ld  "r*-  - 
tin*  s:iiii«'  s|NTi'h  Hrpar:it«'ly  ;  it  smms  ;i>  thotijh  tin  ft  ■  .  „"* 
wri'i'  rt*tl«M*t«d  troni  rvrrv  frrliiiLr-riiif n*  in  tin*  ni««M:j 
C'vifv  otliiT  «»ii»',  :iii(i  tin*  ra\^  t'»iiin»ntratr«l  in  ra«li  in-i  ^  ■ 
n^  ill  a  lniriiiiij-'jlnsH. 

N'»t   iiiilv    !•*  till*  iiuinaii   luart   snisitivf  t"  s\  njf'a'J.- ! 
rir'UHiit.  it    lik«*\visi*    vfarn-  li't'i'lv  t«i  lia\f   :^-%   fit!  :i.-* 
niMii.i'afi-il    t'»    aii«l    fi'tlrrtnl    fr«»iii   ntlii-r  litMr?«*.        W  J  •  :. 
a:»-  l»;iMi\  m  In  r»:iiii,  \sr  rravf  fur  liniiiMii  Uinji  t»  r»  fNoT 

•    I    • 

j  'V  III-  ri.irrow  ;    wlhii  \v«»    li»\r  •»r  li  \U\   :i«l!nir«'  "f  »  i.tit.  r:  :., 
>\*'.\»'   \-i   i\:\\\\'^*'   our   fftliiii's,  :iu.l    art*   f»a:ii«*'i    w  h*  li    ••.;■ 
rMi:n.i.ii.'H   r»!M;i!!i   in-lifTtTtiit    t«i    iih.      I!v«tv    •••r-iij  •  :: 

-.  /  *   .    r.i.  Ill   ...  IV    H...  ...  , ..   VI     :   ...r   Va-  II 

V     •     •    :   .'•    I       ).    Ill     I.I    «'■  -    .     :    W  ;.         Ixr'.  II       '      !'      -^  . 
/         •      .   .    .    VII  .  VIII      /•..•-       ■    /   N    I  ..-    \      .   .   I      <*. 

II       K's-  ■'     i   t**       N*    .il»  ■  «     .»j  •    r-  .^         •  .".      .;.   t'.«    •:*:     \*       • 
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impels  us  to  utterance ;  ''  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh." 

Blood-relationship  is  the  natural  starting-point  of  the 
sympathetic  feelings.  They  manifest  themselves  most  in- 
tensely and  directly  in  the  relation  between  mother  and  child. 
Originally  one  being,  they,  in  a  certain  sense,  continue  to  live 
one  life,  though  with  a  separate  physical  economy.  From 
this  point  sympathy  extends  to  the  members  of  the  family, 
tribe,  people,  humanity,  —  to  all  living  creatures.  Sounds  and 
gestures  at  first  serve  as  a  means  of  communication ;  the  more 
complicate^l  and  characteristic  feelings  and  moods  are  trans- 
mitted by  language  and  the  symbols  of  art. 

Of  all  feelings  pain  seems  most  capable  of  arousing  sym- 
pathy. Language  shows  this:  we  have  a  term  for  sympa- 
thetic pain  only,  in  compassion  {Mitleid).  No  terms  have 
been  coined  to  designate  sympathetic  pleasure  or  fear :  (^Mit- 
freude^  Mitfurcht,  etc.).  • —  It  is  doubtless  true  that  joy  is  not 
80  easily  transferred  by  sympathy.  This  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained as  follows.  Pleasure  and  pain  have  not  only  the 
tendency  to  arouse  sympathy,  but  also  a  tendency  to  arouse 
antipathy :  happiness  produces  in  the  surroundings  that 
peculiar  form  of  pain  which  is  called  envy ;  unhappiiiess,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  malicious  pleasure  (^Schadenfrevde). 
Everybody  compares  himself  and  his  condition  with  that  of 
others ;  and  since  there  is  no  absolute  standard,  we  measure 
our  powers,  reputation,  and  possessions  by  those  of  our 
fellows.  In  case  the  comparison  results  in  our  favor,  we 
experience  pleasure,  otherwise  pain.  The  happiness  of  others, 
therefore,  has  a  depressing  effect,  their  unhappiness  an 
elevating  effect  upon  our  self-esteem. 

These  are  well-known  phenomena :  they  are  never  entirely 

wanting   in    man.      The   pessimistic  philosophers  love    to 

dwell  upon  this  truly  partie  honteuse  of  human  nature.     In 

the  troubles  of  our  good  friends,  says  La  Rochefoucauld,  there 

is  always  something  that  does  not  displease  us.     And  with 

38 
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still  greater  justice  may  we  assert  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing in  the  good  fortune  of  our  friends  that  does  nut  eotirtli 
please  us.    A  man  wins  the  first  prize  in  a  lottery;  his 
friends  congratulate  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  sod 
pain,  especially  those  who  have  drawn  the  blanks.    A  seeunJ 
one  passes  a  brilliant  examination ;  he  should  beware  of  men- 
tioning it,  especially  to  his  less  fortunate  cum|ietitors.    1^ 
the  other  hand,  if  he  has  met  with  a  misfortune,  if  he  ha> 
fallen  from  his  horse,  or  has  been  hooted  as  a  speaker,  or 
has  speculated  and  lost  on  the  exchange,  ho  need  not  let  xh< 
fear  of  paining  his  good  friends  hinder  him  from  telling  .t. 
He  will  have  no  difliculty  in  finding  persons  to  pity  him, 
but  —  well,  everybody  knows  how  little  we  care  for  tlie  piU 
of  our  friends  on  such  occasions.     I  do  not  mean  to  sar  tbit 
intense  sorrow  cannot  be  aroused  bv  such  misfortunes.  %ni 
tliat  gi*niiiiie  sympathy  is  not  felt  as  an  assuapu^  liaUam, 
but  the  balsam  is  too  apt  to  be  inin^rlcd  witli  the  corrud^n^ 
|N>ison  wlii<*li  is  called  muliciuus  joy  ( Srhitdrn/remdr  j,     T\tt 
only  satisfactorv  mode  of  e.\)»n>ii8iiiL^  Hym)»athy  wotiM  )«r)i.;* 
In*  to  ^'iw  a  lau|rliin«;  HjicctutMr  a  lil^'U*  in  the  facr.      \V*   ^    . 
BVinpathctic    |>lra8ure    and   envv,  conipati-siun    an«l    :ii:ii.i-;  > .« 
joy,  arc  |>ro(iu(*r«l   hy  tlnr  bani«*  cauH«'H.     (*onipaH(ii'>n  .•«  a  •-  :. 
{•anird    in    ritnM'ionsnrss  by    an    intinsilU'ation  **i    •   .r    ^  -- 
I'Steeni  ;   it  llatti  r?*  nur  >rlf-li»\r.      >\  nij»athrtic  }»liM!*\.rf  -r  •■  • 
in    ('(>njunet;i<n    \\,\U    a    <iiniinutiiai    **l     tin*    m  !:•:•«!  :..*. 
ratlnT.  it  niijht  >n  to  arisr  :  fur  rn\y  «\tinL'ui.sln  h  ti..  j.-  .i*-.-*. 
('•»nji«assii»n.  t»n  the  oIIht  lian«l.  nnv  f\;.«»t   t«»L'«*tii«  r   w.:i.  :.:. 
iiit>  n**itir:ition  «»f  tin*  fi'linL'«'f  I"«w«t.  nr  H«'lf-lo\f.      •iti;..:. 
n».ui«o  «•!   iinir.s*-  aU'»  «\t;n'ju.>iH  r*   I'i^'»  l'>it  J^  f' *  '■■  J      *   *•' 
\K*\  uiA\    tiiHilv  urJM     in  t'»»nn«rti'»n  w;ih  tin*  f« «  ".  :./     :   >  ■ 
h  Mial  .H»i«i::t\  ami  miim  riiirit\ .     11' n«'«'  n  ai  ^\nl^.i:i.^:   •  •'■    ■ 
u:«-    \  V."r#t4'/.  »   i.H   rau-,  wh.lv  r'inir«:e''M'»!i    t  MitUt  i  t   ji    t 

at    all    i.i:'-.      AnI    f"."   th.-*    \\:\    i*  a*^'*u   tin-    ai«.l,!>    :■•  %*v..- 

•  •  • 

i'..;ii.;'    '.\   :li    ail-  'ii»  !'•*    '  -^  «»   i.s   a   iir:'li   h<:-*  r    •»  /n    .fa    •  ^- 
a..'i  '.I**"*  4M>it  I.  :!  u:  t    *  ii  .11  .iii  V   !•'  I.I  i .      ^  ••  H  :  jii  ,  u  i.-  •  u  aj»  :.   *.    .. 
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the  habit  of  praising  himself,  thus  boasted  of  his  lack  of  envy, 
when  accused  of  egoism : 

Ich  Egoist  I  —  Wenn  ich's  nicht  besser  wusste ! 

Der  Neid,  das  ist  der  Egoiste. 

Und  was  ich  aach  fur  Wege  geloffen, 

Auf 'm  Neidpfad  habt  ihr  mich  nie  betroffen.^ 

And  to  the  compassionate  souls  who,  even  to  this  day,  find 
fault  with  him  for  not  having  cared  enough  for  the  sorrows 
of  others,  he  dedicates  the  following  xenion : 

Auf  das  empfindsame  Yolk  hab'  ich  nie  was  gehalten ;  es  werden, 
Kommt  die  Gelegenheit  nur,  schlechte  Gresellen  daraus.* 

Indeed,  pity  may  go  with  all  the  seven  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Pharisee  probably  silently  or  openly  added 
to  his  prayer  —  God  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  pub- 
lican, —  the  word  of  pity  :  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor 
devil  over  there  ;  it  is  his  own  fault,  no  doubt,  but  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  the  first  misstep,  when  one  is  not  eternally  on 
one's  guard !  All  gossip  is  carried  on  in  a  tone  of  pity  and 
listened  to  with  an  attitude  of  pity.  Many  a  sentimental 
woman  who  has  too  much  pity  to  tread  upon  a  caterpillar, 
will,  without  compunction,  wound  a  neighbor  to  the  quick 
by  her  calumnies,  or  poison  her  husband's  life  with  her  con- 
stant bickerings  and  baseness. 

2.   The  sympathetic  feelings,  and  especially   compassion, 

^  [I  an  egoist?  I  know  that  I  am  not  one.  Enyj  is  an  egoist.  And  on  what- 
ever ways  I  may  have  strayed,  you  have  never  found  me  on  the  path  of  envy  .J 

^  [I  have  never  had  any  respect  for  the  sentimentalists ;  they  always  turn  out 
to  be  wicked  knaves  when  the  opportunity  offers.] —  In  order  to  appreciate  Goethe 
as  a  man,  compare  his  reception  by  the  older  celebrities  in  German  literature, 
e.  g.,  Lessing  or  Klopstock,  with  his  attitude  towards  the  younger  poets,  e.  g., 
towards  Schiller,  when  the  latter  appeared  upon  the  scene.  (See  Victor  Hehn, 
Gedafdten  fiber  Goethe,  in  the  essay :  Goethe  und  das  Publikum.)  Goethe  was  not 
a  saint,  and  they  are  not  doing  him  a  kindness  who  insist  on  making  an  angel 
of  him,  they  simply  provoke  the  advocatus  diaboli,  such  a  one  as  has  appeared 
against  him  in  the  person  of  Father  Baumgartner.  In  spite  of  all,  Gucthe 
was  a  good  and  great  man. 
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evidently  have  the  same  $ignifiranre  for  conduct  that  a!! 
feelings  have:  their  object  is  to  fruide  the  will  in  the  hui»in«*« 
of  si'lf-prcservation.  Just  as  idio|>athic  |>:iin  iin|H*ls  the  iuUi- 
vidual  to  remove  the  evil  or  the  disturbance  which  thr«*at4'iu 
his  own  life,  so  compassion  tends  to  determine  the  Will  t*' 
remove  the  causes  of  pain  from  the  lives  of  others.  In  com 
passion  the  solidarity  of  collective  Inxlit'S  manifests  itS4lf :  ti;< 
collective  bodv  f(*els  the   disturbance  which   first    attaeks  a 

m 

member  as  a  menace  to  itself,  and   is  thereby    imiH^IU-J  to 
react  in  a  manner  conducive  to  its  own  m*lf-pri*8ervati«>n. 

In  human  life^  however,  frelinjr-impulses  an*  never  ade<|uatc 
guides  of  action,  but  n*quire  the  re;rulative  contnd  of  rt*as«kO 
We  say  of  love  and  anger  that  they  are  blind.  This  in  aIm 
true  of  pity.  Then^fore  this  impulse,  no  less  than  the  srlli^h 
impulses,  must,  in  order  to  promote  welfan\  lie  educated  bj 
n»ason,  guided  by  wisdom.  Tlic  virtue  which  thus  arincs.  tl»e 
general  fundamental  form  of  the  social  virtues,  may  bi*  calb-«l 
benevolence  and  defined  as  that  habit  of  the  will  and  tn«-:f 
of  conduct  which  trnds  to  pmmotc  the  w«-lfare  nf  tl»e  !*i.'- 
roiindin^H  by  hindering  disturbances  aii«i  {'nHlnoiir/ f.iv-.;^  ■ 
Coiniitinnsof  life. 

In    lM»nrvob»urr.   rornpanfi'm   i  MitAivi*  m  i^    ovi-i>}i.i.:-.». 
bv   n't  ll-il'fin'f,  htntUrtfirf    {  W'nhl-fhufi  ).      TIh*  lN'i)r\  (ilttit    u: 
bfiirlireiit   mun  pn'smts  or  alll•\i:lte^  tin*  huff*  riiicn  iif  ..!*•• 
^litb^ut    alwa\s   )i:i\iiiLr   ti»    f«M'l  cniiipas.HJMii   iutiistlf.      Nn   .   . 
certain  pi»wrrof  n-sJHtaiire  is  art  nairb  a  part  nf  Uiir\ul*  i!..  •  .  « 
it  i"*  a  part  of  rMUiaL''«*  to  Ur  abb*  to  n-siht  :dii»patliio  pa  n.  ■  - 
fart  nf  t«'rn|K'raiM*«-  to  bo  abk-  ti»  n •^iHt  tin*  t«'inptati<>n*»  **(  *•  r.* 
W'v  do   ii«»t  e.vjH-rt   a  pb\sirian  tn  j*iif!Vr  u  ;tb  tb*-  pat.*  :.T   . 
tb«-  pains  wliirli   bf  \vitiicss«*H  or  {•••r]i:i|iH  rauM-j*  h:ii.«t  !*       «• 
til'-   routrarv,  a  nrtain  oKdiirarv  on   b.n  p.irt   i*  lb»-  o  •!. :  '     • 
•  f  i't-nt'Ticeiit  a<'ti«»ii  :  lii.H  roiiipa.H<«i<in  wimM  mIimmit*   tl..   .   . 
Ill-*-*    'if  bis  jiitJL'ni' nt    aii'i    iiit*»rfi'n»   witli    tb-*   st4v-i'i.i:' «^«     * 
'.li^   luMXitiii'iit^.       It   irt   Uf-U    kn<*\Mi    tbat   pbMiti'i:in<«    li  -  t.  : 
Ukk'  to   treat    tb«-ir    iiran  ht    pI:»*.\»h   iHrau^r   tli«'ir    p.**    .:. 
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terferes  with  their  skill.  —  But  not  only  is  freedom  from 
pity  needed  to  give  the  physician  greater  security  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art;  it  also  has  a  directly  beneficial  influence* 
The  physician  enters  the  sick-room  and  makes  his  examina- 
tion and  gives  his  orders  with  business-like  serenity ;  he  does 
not  pity  nor  lament  His  calmness  has  the  most  wholesome 
effect ;  some  of  it  is  communicated  to  the  relatives  and  the 
patient ;  we  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  power 
against  which  the  evil  is  powerless.  On  the  other  hand 
consider  the  influence  of  visits  from  relatives  and  friends ! 
Frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  patient  and  overwhelmed 
with  pity,  they  break  out  into  tears  and  complaints,  and  so 
increase  his  sufferings  by  their  compassion  and  excitement. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  other  cases.  A  tender  mother 
doubly  suffers  the  pains  which  her  child  feels.  If  the  child 
falls  and  hurts  himself,  she  is  overcome  with  pity.  The 
result  is  that  the  child  now  really  begins  to  feel  the  pain ;  he 
does  not  cry  out  until  he  has  been  pitied,  when  he  regards  him- 
self as  an  object  of  pity.  And  the  permanent  effect  of  such 
treatment  is  a  sort  of  whining  nature  (  Wehleidigkeit)^  which 
is  not  a  pleasant  endowment  for  life.  Another  mother,  who 
loves  her  child  just  as  much,  bandages  the  woimd  if  neces- 
sary, diverts  the  child's  attention  from  the  accident ;  and  lo  ! 
the  pain  actually  disappears  when  it  is  resisted.  As  a 
permanent  consequence,  the  child,  in  a  measure,  becomes 
hardened  to  such  things,  and  so  receives  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  life  that  education  can  give.  To  love  one's 
children  is  natural,  and  neither  a  virtue  nor  an  art,  but  to 
educate  children  is  a  great  and  difficult  art,  which  demands, 
first  of  all,  the  ability  to  control  one's  natural  tender  im- 
pulses. We  must  not  let  our  children  know  how  much  we 
love  them,  says  an  old  wise  maxim,  which,  however,  does  not 
suit  the  sentimentalism  and  vanity  of  modern  mothers. 

Indeed,  the  same  is  true  of  every  form  of  assistance  that 
human  beings  can  render  each  other.     The  sure  and  steady 
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Ipe  and  guiilea  alwavs  [ireBup|)oa«s  thmt  the  par- 
beniuu  It  lending  aid  ia  not  uvcnrbciliued  l>/  tbs  muBmngt 
n.  1 1  cliaritj'  work,  for  cxunple,  blind  c<ini[)««tae 
iiu  in  uTil :  ni!  spoil  tli«  ntcipionbi  of  our  cliaritv,  and  f^- 
ntgv  thvm  to  makf)  demuidft,  uid  when  mt  ran  no  longer, 
ro  no  lunger  willing,  to  aatisfj  thew  claiuta,  wv  break  oal 
ooniplainU  o(  ingratitude 

tna^r  therefore  aaf :  Conpaiwion  U  tbe  natiinl  buls  «( 
SDcfal  virtue  of  nctin  beusTolenee,  but  it  ia  hj  no  mmat 
rtiie  tlMlf,  nor  even,  ai  Soboponhauor  aamrta,  the  abaolali 
1  of  the  DMiral  wartb  of  a  man.  Like  oriTf  |>haH  ol 
jfuaini  llfo^  it  oiuat  bo  edoeatoci  and  diieiplined  bjr  nmaam ; 
iw  ntioaal  will  it  is  both  rcalixcd  and  limited, —  realiiBd  '» 
far  as  It  attains  to  ita  end.  Iho  furthoranoe  of  bomaa  «^ 
I,  UnitMl  in  xi  far  ns  it  ia  prevented  from  dotag  tatm. 
1  hencv  wo  may  accept  what  .Spinuia,  agreeing  witb  thr 
ica,  aara,  that  the  wiae  man  will  fllriris  to  rid  hinudf  at 
fpaaaino,  and,  oa  far  na  human  nalurc  pcrmita.  to  do  well 
.a  to  n-jipico  {hmr  a-trrf  rt  lartari}} 

Perhaps  auch  wiadotn  is  mora  common  among  women  tbaa 
among  men.  Courage  in  suffering,  patience,  a  specificallr 
feminine  rirtoe,  enables  one  calmlr  to  bear  first  one's  owa 
and  then  the  tufferinga  of  olhors.  The  capable  woman  ia  aoc 
OTenrhclmed  by  her  own  pains,  nor  will  the  permit  beradf  to 
be  overcame  br  the  pains  of  others.  Calmly  and  deliberate!', 
energetical);  and  belpfullr,  she  attacks  the  eril  and  euaqneis  it. 

<  EOia,  IV..  M. 


CHAPTER  IX 

JUSTICE  1 

We  distinguished  between  two  phases  of  benevolence:  a 
negative  phase  —  not  to  retard  welfare  ;  and  a  positive  phase 
—  to  promote  welfare.  These  two  phases,  regarded  as  special 
virtues,  give  us  the  virtues  oi  Justice  and  love  of  neighbor. 

Justice,  as  a  moral  habit,  is  that  tendency  of  the  will  and 
mode  of  conduct  which  refrains  from  disturbing  the  lives  and 
interests  of  others,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  hinders  such  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  others.  This  virtue  springs  from  the 
individual's  respect  for  his  fellows  as  ends  in  themselves  and 
as  his  coequals.  The  different  spheres  of  interests  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  follows :  body  and  life ;  the  family,  or 
the  extended  individual  life ;  property,  or  the  totality  of  the 
instruments  of  action ;  honor,  or  the  ideal  existence ;  and 
finally  freedom,  or  the  possibility  of  fashioning  one's  life  as  an 
€nd  in  itself.  The  law  defends  these  different  spheres,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  corresponding  number  of  spheres  of  rights,  each 
being  protected  by  a  prohibition :  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  commit 
adultery,  steal,  bear  false  witness  against  the  honor  of  thy 
neighbor,  and  interfere  with  his  liberty.     To  violate  the  rights, 

• 

1  [Aristotle,  Ethics,  Bk.  V. ;  Paley,  Bk.  H.,  chs.  IX.  ff.;  Bk.  IIL  ;  MiU,  Utilita- 
rianism, ch.  V. ;  Sidgwick,  Bk,  III.,  chs.  V.,  VI. ;  Spencer,  Inductions,  chs.  III.- 
VI. ;  Justice ;  Stephen,  ch.  V.  (V.) ;  Jhering,  vol.  I.,  ch.  VIII. ;  Porter,  Part 
n.,  chs.  VIII..  IX.,  XV. ;  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  chs.  VII.  ff. ;  Wundt,  Part  I., 
ch.  III.,  4,  Part  III.,  ch.  IV.,  5  ;  Bowne,  chs.  VIII.,  X. ;  Fowler  and  Wilson,  Part 
II.,  ch.  III.;  Hyslop,  ch.  X.;  Smyth,  Part  II.,  ch.  III.;  Mackenzie,  ch.  X.; 
Seth,  Part  II.,  ch.  II. ;  Domer,  pp.  382-395 ;  Taylor,  The  Individual  and  the 
State;  Ritchie,  Natural  Rights;  Tounies,  Gemeinschaft  und  GeseUsehaft,  Bk. 
IIL;  Runjte,  §64.  — Tb.] 
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to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  others,  is  injustice.  All  in* 
justice  is  ultimately  directed  against  the  life  of  tiie  neigbbor ; 
it  is  an  o|)en  avowal  tliat  the  latter  is  not  an  end  in  iueif, 
having  the  same  value  as  the  individuaPs  own  life.  The 
general  formula  of  the  dutv  of  justice  may  therefore  be 
stated  as  follows:  Do  no  wrong  ifour»e{fy  and  permit  m9 
fcrong  to  be  done^  so  far  an  lies  in  your  power;  or,  expressed 
positively  :  lUspect  and  protect  the  right. 

LfCt  us  now  examine  tlie  first  part  of  this  dual  funnuls: 
Refrain  fmm  doing  wrong  —  and  the  virtue  of  rectitude  or 
probity  to  which  it  gives  rise  and  which  !•  often  regarded  ts 
the  whole  of  justice.  Not  to  do  injustice  !•  usually  conikidenrd 
the  least  that  morality  demands.  But  justice,  in  this  sense,  is 
by  no  means  the  easiest  among  the  virtues,  nay,  perhaps  it  it 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  because  it  is  the  most  humble,  mod 
does  not  Hatter  our  vanity  by  its  grandeur  and  splendor,  like 
magnanimity,  lil)erality,  or  courage.  Justice  enjoins  limita* 
tion  of  self  by  submission  to  a  general  rule.  Man  is  by  natunr, 
like  all  animals,  int4*nt  upon  self-preservation  and  seIf-aMM*r- 
tinn.  Kverv  cn>ature  naturallv  actn  aocMinlini;  Xn  tlu*  n.a\  ::« 
that  lir  JH  thr  cent  re  of  the  uiiivtTsi*,  that  all  tliinpi  an*  m«  ai.s 
for  him  and  liis  piii')>os4'*i.  This  principle  goviTn.n  ihr  atr.tu.tr 
of  aiiimal.H  towanln  each  other;  it  alhu  ^o\rrnii  our  aM.iu:*. 
towards  thciii.  Wt*  «lraw  tin*  final  ct»nHe<jui*ni*e  of  tl..!*  ;  •  :. 
cij'lf  \\\\v\\  \\v  kill  aii«i  d<-\<iur  tht-iu,  thiT*  liy  d»'*l.i:i!ij  . 
uiiiiii-«takalil<7  trrins  thai  uc  arc  thr  t-nil  and  th«'v  t).*-  ::.•  i   • 

rh<*  naliiral  111:111*.^  attituih*  towar«l.H  hi^  fi-IlMMs  d^N  i«  ::  .*.    .    - 
fer  lr'>m  tli.-».     TIp- •liil.i  is,  at  tl»«*  l»»-t:iniiiiiL' '^f  it**  l.I»  .  t.i!  •■ 
iliriiiiHiili:  .it«  .      It     li.i«*    i'»  iMnl   niil\    l^r    il-«  If,   :t    .i  «  %    u     .* 
pl'MHi-^  It,  w  itli'uil  Im  ill/  s.ii.iii>!\  C"iiCfrn<'ti  :ilN»iit   ti«   •*!•   : 
nf  .;^  l"li;i\ior  u|Hiii  o!lnr<..      <M.lv  •/ra«lualiv  ii«w  :*  .t   •■   ::.•    '  ■ 

•  •  • 

nil  !•  1  *«t:iipl    til  if     t**    .nr..ij    |i  i^    «*iiUM'(pi<  ii***  s    n-'t    •■!.  .    :   • 
.t-' .1  i»:it   f'T  ••:!.•  :-.      It^  :itti  hi. -ii  i*^  »ir»iuii  i*.  tl.  ■»   !.  : 

tl.i-   r»a'!."n   '■  :'!"»•  -l    Ia    :•«,  ;n  t^   :il  •.!!:•?>.        It   •!•  pr.\*  •    ati    * 

ri...  1  ■  f   .!-»  :!it!i.ir/;  tliut   cliiM    iMrMUiin   aii/r\   afj  :    :■  .  *• 
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accordingly.  We  may  note  a  look  of  surprise  on  the  face  of 
the  first  child ;  only  gradually,  after  experiencing  similar 
treatment  from  others,  does  it  begin  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  surprise.  Its  teachers,  too,  help  it  to  interpret  the 
facts.  So  the  individual  gradually  acquires  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  his  own  conduct  upon  the  interests  of 
others.  Where  the  necessary  experience  is  wanting  or  in- 
adequate, we  frequently  find  a  trace  of  this  primitive  incon- 
siderateness.  An  only  child  is  in  danger  of  remaining 
inconsiderate,  obstinate,  and  dogmatic  for  the  rest  of  its 
life ;  it  does  not  receive  the  effective  training  in  justice  which 
brothers  and  sisters  impart  to  each  other.  The  danger  is  still 
greater  in  the  case  of  persons  who  grow  up  as  privileged  favor- 
ites, persons  who  are  always  right.  It  is  most  difficult  for 
the  children  of  princes  and  great  lords  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
justice.  Even  after  reaching  the  period  of  mature  manhood^ 
they  often  show  that  they  have  not  had  the  experiences  in 
their  youth  necessary  to  teach  them  justice  in  the  elementary 
form:  their  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  others  and 
their  ill-humor  have  never  been  opposed,  and  so  they  fail  to 
discover  the  existence  of  other  wills  beside  their  own. 

The  real  test  of  a  just  disposition  is  a  person's  attitude 
towards  enemies  and  opponents,  personal  or  collective.  We 
are  naturally  inclined  to  look  upon  everything  as  right  that 
is  done  against  an  enemy ;  enemies  may  be  despised,  dis- 
graced, hated,  and  abused.  And  it  is  almost  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  just  to  collective  enemies,  party  opponents,  etc., 
than  to  personal  enemies.  Injustice  here  assumes  the  form 
of  fidelity  to  principle,  loyalty  to  colleagues  and  friends ;  the 
good  cause  demands  that  we  subscribe  to  it  unconditionally, 
and  that  we  prove  our  sincerity  by  inflicting  all  possible  in- 
jury upon  our  opponents.  The  attempt  to  judge  without 
prejudice  and  to  recognize  the  good  in  the  other  side  is  cried 
down  by  partisans  as  the  beginning  of  apostasy.  Hence 
partisanship  is  the  deadly  foe  of  justice ;  we  find  this  truth 
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corroborated  in  every  field,  in  political,  ecclctia«ttcal,  mad 
social,  as  well  as  in  literary  and  scientific  partisanship.  For 
this  reason  men  of  finer  sensibilities  are  not  fitted  for  pani* 
sanship,  and  shun  it  like  the  plague. 

Tliis  is  one  side  of  justice ;  he  is  a  just  man  who  limits  his 
acts  so  that  their  consequences  will  not  interfere  with  tfat 
]nten*8ts  of  others ;  he  is  unjust  who  does  not  do  aa«  or 
consciously  does  the  opposite. 

The  other,  active,  side  of  justice  is  the  nan'9ufferamte^  the 
warding  off  of  iiyuitice^  first,  of  the  injustice  done  to  otberi, 
then  also  of  that  done  to  self.  Languo^rc  characterizes  tfa-^ 
])liase  of  justice  as  the  tente  of  ju$tice.  In  a  certain  ni«*asiire. 
it  is  the  easier  duty.  To  suffer  wrong  inflames  us ;  not  oolj 
d<N*s  the  wrong  which  I  myself  suffer  call  forth  anger  and  thr 
impuUo  to  revenge,  but  the  wrong  which  is  intlicted  U{»m  a 
third  |)ei*son  also  arouses  in  the  disinterested  s|iootati»r  a  t. » 
Irnt  emotion,  imiignation^  which  may  be  drfinod  as  di«intrr- 
ested  anger  at  the  injustice  sufTcred  by  another,  and  which 
in)|w'lH  UM  to  take  the  part  of  th<*  iiijiireil  |M>r8t>i),and  to  pun>h 
thf  »'\il-<iurr  for  tht*  wronir.  In  tin*  iiii|iul"^*  **i  r^  t.il  i!  r.  ». 
huvr  tin*  iiistiiirtivr  Imsis  «»f  fmJiUr  punifhtntnt.  \\\  tfj*-  !.i**' • 
till*  sympathy  of  tlio  tlihintiTisttMl  j.arty  f«ir  \\\**  \  r  :-  • 
ajiiiist  til*' nfTriuirr,  i«  !4\  stfin:iTi/i'tl  :iii«i  ina<l«*  i':T««t  -  ••  \ 
|iiiiii'*)iin*>iit  th<*  ri»niininiity  n*ai*tH  aLMin5«t  tip*  att.il  i;..: 
!::•  '11  ••lit'  of  its  iii«inlM-rs,  nn«l  «itfrat»  it. 

•J.     7V,#    *«/7;(/r.'*f/,.v  iif  j«i>t:r.-  fur  liijiiinn   r'»Ti.li:i':   >  •: 
li\    tli«'  I  tT«i't«%  of   iliMlstit'r.       Til'-    illiin- 'i.ati    rVt  .t   of  ;i 

•  •  • 

is  tint  it  •ii'Htm  iis  or  «i'"*tr«»\  s  tiir  ui  Ifan-  of  tlif  |«  t>  -n  .^j   .:  •* 
\Oioiii    it    i«»   tljiH*.       Tli«ri*   i\\v   mNo    iii<lir»-rt    wvA    «*.••■•     i- 
rfl»«'!'».      Ill  JiHtii r»  iit*"*  ^V. '.  .     Till-  ii»'iir»*i  i-  r*  ■;.  *...•* 

■  ■  ■ 

i.-.i'«.t.i*»»I:'»li  lii**  intiii'**"*   at    tli"    •  \!'«  ii-»-  i-f   h  -  "!  :    •:.■  ■  •    ..'  . 

to   r«  \«  I:'.'--    1:.III--  'f    I»r    tip-   ill   M:  \    ■'lltV'  !«'<1         Ti.'     .I.-."     •» 

til  Ml  i!'  !   li  i^  !    m-     :'.  r:iii   «•■»   a  •<!.*••  --f  'a  ar  ar  .*•*,  -^ } 

t!.'    t«  li  i-  •     \    t  '   -•  r«  I'l  to  all  tl."--  \0io  an*  r»  '.  it«  1  •   •'     •  ' 

tl»»"  \  :**.:n  •■•   t  •  tl..  a/'/M^^nr  i-v  t  .«*■.:'  fr.«n'i«»i.;*  .-r  c   ::.;..  s 
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interests.  — Another  effect  inseparable  from  injustice  is  that  it 
produces  a  feeling  of  insecurity^  not  only  in  the  person  who 
suffers  it,  but  in  all  those  who  witness  it.  What  has  happened 
once  may  happen  again,  at  any  time ;  what  has  happened  to 
one  may  happen  to  all — this  is  the  instinctive  inference  forced 
upon  all  by  injustice  and  violence.  Injustice  therefore  tends 
to  destroy  the  state  of  peace  and  security^  and  to  substitute  for 
it  the  state  of  war  and  insecurity. 

This  explains  the  pemiciousness  of  injustice.  A  condition 
of  insecurity  paralyzes  life  and  action,  wherever  it  extends. 
Human  conduct  differs  from  that  of  animals,  the  conduct  of 
civilized  men  from  that  of  savages,  in  that  it  is  connected  and 
systematic;  the  animal  lives  in  the  present,  man  reckons 
with  the  future.  But  arbitrary  interferences  on  the  part  of 
others  render  all  calculations  of  the  future  illusory.  Injustice 
as  a  lawless  element  prevents  all  systematic  activity  and  de- 
liberate planning.  If  it  can  break  in  upon  us  at  any  moment, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  confine  our  actions  to  tlie  present,  and 
not  to  sacrifice  certainty  to  uncertainty.  Injustice,  tlierefore, 
tends  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  truly  human  life.  A 
state  of  war  has  the  same  effect :  it  is  necessarily  a  state  of 
insecurity  for  all  those  who  actively  or  passively  participate 
in  it.  It  has  the  further  effect  of  consuming  and  paralyzing 
the  powers  of  the  participants,  and  consequently  to  that 
extent,  hinders  them  from  solving  the  problems  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

Justice  is,  therefore,  good  because  it  has  the  tendency  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  state  of  security^  the  precondition  of 
systematized,  i.  e.,  human,  activity,  and  peace^  the  precondition 
of  social  life.  Injustice  is  bad,  as  a  mode  of  conduct  and 
habit  of  the  will,  because  it  tends  to  destroy  these  foundations 
of  human  welfare. 

3.  We  can  now  demonstrate  the  teleological  necessity  of 
positive  right.  Positive  right  has  its  place  in  the  state.  The 
state  represents,  first  of  all,  the  united  power  of  a  nation.     By 
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placing  itself  under  the  protection  of  might,  the  right 
a  i>ower  in  the  world.     In  law  the  state  formulatcii  tbe  nee 
as  the  expression  of  its  will,  and  invests   it  with  its  |»«p 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  individuals.     Tlic  positive  rts|  T 
may  be  dcflned  as  a  system  of  rules  by  which  the  tntfrva 
and  functions  of  the  individual  members  of  the  state  are  dife- 
entiated  from  each  other,  and  the  splieros  thus  limited  v* 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  power  of  the  stale.    n» 
penal  rijht  defines  tlie  limits  of  the  spheres  from  the  negate 
side ;  it  determines  which  acts  shall  be  regarded  as  encrasd- 
ments  or  violations,  and  therefore  punished.    The  pruNite  r%fk 
determines  them  from  the  positive  side ;  it  defines  the  spbcfv 
—  in  family-rights  and  property-rights  —  witliin   vhich  At 
individual  may  move  and  still  enjoy  the  protection   of  tk 
state. 

The  object  and  effect  of  the  iKwitive  right  and  the  proCectxa 
of  the  same  by  compulsion  and  punishment  is  the  prrTroU's 
of  wrong,  hence  the  establishment  of  a  state  of   {leaoe  asl 
security  for  all  the  memljors  of  the  communitv.     It  t«  tb» 
husinrHA  of  tlio  svHtem  of   ri'jhtH,  <»n  tho  unr  haii*!.  t-»  a**  •■ 
the  iii<livi(luul  in  rr^Milatintr  bin  conduct  with  n'fi{M  ct  to  o\:    >' 
Aphrrprt  of  action;  it  suvrs  him  tli<*  troublr,  «»r  at  I*  a«t  :» 
itatrs  the  pHMTHS,  of  making  «liflH'iilt  and  oompli'-at*  i  r  -_• 
i)Utatiniis  as   to   what   ho   iiiav   ijo  witliuiit    iirunii;:    :h« 
ri;rht8  i»f  othrrs.     It    likrwi^o    chrrks    hiH    in«l!n.i!;<ii  !      : 
wrl>IlL^  by  thnatfiiiiii:  rvil  coi»>»»  ijU'-iirrrt,  and  i»«»  L*i^«  *  \ 
tain  (it«'a(Jfa<*tn<'SM  to  \\\a  con<hii*t   and  hind*'r!%  h.in   fr  ::. 
frlnirin-j  up«»n  thf  ri'jhtrt    of  nthtTs.     <  hi  tlio   oth«  r  ha:.:.    * 
al.Ho     j»rMtirt.H    him,    within    bin     rfhtriot«*il    H}«hiT»  ,    .'\ j .     •: 
I'lpTtiat-hnKiitH  'in  the  part  of  iith«T?».     Tho  HiMrni    "f  r  .  '   • 
th«'n!Mr«',   hrin-jH    a    rortain    d».:!»"0  of  ohj«-ot:ti»    ji;*t..« 
h/.ilitv    info   th»'   X.W   an<i   r^ndin't    «•(    th«'    ni«'iiiU*r»     : 
h  lmI  contmunitv,  antl   maintains  it. 

I'lit    uij\     !•»    oompnlf^ion    •■\<-rri-id    h«T«»    «h  t*'    *»»    n.*' 
filij*  rtion;i'''l«'    ;iii'i   j'«Tn.«'ioiiH  m  "i- h  .•(    r..n«ltir?     !  '• .-     :  •  :»- 
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perance,  dissipation,  ingratitude,  mendacity,  do  not  occa- 
sion any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  community  with  the 
individual  ?  This  is  due  to  the  specific  nature  of  injustice. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  injustice  directly  affect  the  com- 
munity and  its  conditions  of  life.  Injustice,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  has  the  tendency  to  produce  a  stat6  of  war 
among  the  members  of  society.  Internal  war,  however,  is 
the  specific  disease  which  destroys  communities ;  it  has  the 
same  effect,  to  use  an  old  illustration,  as  the  revolt  of  the 
members  of  an  organic  body  against  each  other  would  have. 
A  tribe  or  a  people  that  suffers  from  this  disease  is,  to  that 
extent,  less  capable  of  life.  Other  things  being  equal,  a 
second  tribe  or  people  is  precisely  so  much  superior  to  it 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  as  it  is  less  exposed  to  internal 
friction,  or  as  its  arrangements  for  preserving  internal  peace 
are  more  perfect  and  effective.  This  is  the  teleological  ne- 
cessity which  has  impelled  every  nation  to  develop  a  legal 
order  and  the  technical  means  for  administering  the  same, 
and  which  encourages  it  constantly  to  improve  the  system. 
All  other  offences  and  vices  are  dealt  with  by  custom,  educa- 
tion, spiritual  ministration,  and  the  personal  insight  of  the 
individual.  By  opposing  injustice  a  nation  defeats  attacks 
upon  the  conditions  of  its  own  existence. 

The  history  of  positive  right  universally  follows  this  plan. 
Every  right  is  a  form  of  protection  against  injustice,  the 
destroyer  of  peace  and  social  life,  and  as  such  adapted  to  the 
actual  state,  intelligence,  and  good  will  of  the  society  pro- 
ducing it.  Blood  revenge  was  the  primitive  form  of  resisting 
encroachments;  the  clan  reacted  against  injury  as  a  unit, 
by  holding  the  clan  of  the  aggressor,  as  a  unit,  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  every  member  thereof.  This  form  of  right 
gradually  yielded  to  a  higher  form  of  tribal  and  national 
right.  The  family-feud,  which  grows  out  of  blood  revenge, 
was  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  weakened  them 
against  the  external  foe  and  disturbed  peaceful  intercourse 
within.      Hence    it    was    at    first    regulated    hy    "fines" 
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[Wthrf^fU] — a  ftystem  in  whirh  an  officer  of  the  Uv  » 
the  represcntatiTe  of  the  king,  who  is  the  guardian  of  or6r. 
co-ofierated  —  and  at  last  8elf*help  and  personal  rrvcas 
were  entirely  done  away  with. 

4.  This  also  explains  the  ri^ht  of  the  community  to^o* 
|)el  lawful  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  individual  k^r  i.^rrt 
and  punishment.  It  has  a  ri*fht  to  comfiol  and  i-uzM 
because  it  has  a  right  to  preserve  itself.  And  thist  r.jL:  j 
at  the  same  time  a  dutif^  liecause  self-presenrati'>n  i*  t^ 
first  and  ahnost  only  duty  of  the  community. 

Tlie  explanation  of  the  pi*nal  ri;;ht  forms  ttie  sribjert  •' 
endless  debate.'  Here  as  everywhere  in  practical  phiK^-^c^,' 
we  have  the  two  op|K)sing  views  which  w<*  have  torn^d  t^f 
teleolopcal  and  intuitional-formal istic.  Thi*  latt«'r  attemro 
t4)  justify  punishment  as  the  immediately  necessary*  ctky^ 
lotrical  consequence  of  the  crime;  the  former  ex{»lain«  .:  t' 
its  efTects  upon  human  welfare. 

Here,  too,  Kant  is  res|Hinsiblc  for  the*  reartiim  airains:  *!' 
ti-l<Mi1nij'ic:iI  conrrptiuii.     •' Tlir  |m'1i:i1  law,"  In*  sav«*,  ••  .^   i  -.• 
;:«»ric;il   imiHTativf."     *•  .Ju'lirial   piini.Hhiiu'iit  o;iii   n   \-r    - 
lliitiMi  iiii'p  ly  jiH  a   iipaiis  »•[  pn>iiintin'/  aiit«lh«  r  l*  •  -i   :    '  ' 
(*:iiiiiiial   hiiii.'^t  if  **v  f<»rt-i\il   Mxirtv,  hut    iiiu*«t  al'A  i\*i  ■• 
|M.^.  <i   In  r.i:;*i- In-  ha*»  I'l'ikt'ii  a  law:'*  —  ainl  li«-  «  r  •*   •    -  . 
ujMiTi  all    -U'li   an  !'-»  thi'Mip/li   tli«-   siT|H*iit iiie  wini  iij-*     :   * 
•  •j|,tiiinii>t  .<•    i1j»'.:v.-        Ali'i     Il'j'l    a«loi.tS    tli**     ?*i;:.-     ^      » 
a«i«i:n'j    lli**    U'^ual    >rat<-in*iitn    ••■•m-iniiiiir    lh«'    m::-  r'  ■ 
aifl   Tii'.  ialitv    nf    lli  .m*    who  •inpl'iy   thrir  "  nii»i.  r*!^:.  ;     . 
.11    tip  •.!■     Ill  i?i«  r**.    wli.rh    i.H    liia<i*  i|iiati-.    h«c:iri%*     !l..     • 
r.  {iT  "    ii    ul..ii     wi"    a:«-    atl»r.       Hi-   il*  iiiir«H    |»iii!:-l.i:.«  :  * 
th»'      !••■.•.«  al      ahrMj-iiiiiiii     "f      tip*     \  mIi' .ill    ..f     r.^*: 
\i'.laV   ti    "t    ri.:ht    as    riL'ht    !>.    iii'i»ti|.   a    |»'isl.\.. 
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affair,  but  it  is  naught  in  itself.  The  manifestation  of  its 
nullity  is  the  annihilation  of  that  violation,  which  likewise 
appears  in  external  form.  This  brings  Out  the  reality  of 
right;  its  form  of  necessity  is  mediated  by  the  abrogation 
of  its  violation."  Offering  violence  to  the  criminal  will  is 
"  the  annulling  of  the  crime,  which  otherwise  would  main- 
tain its  own  validity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  right.  "^ 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  psychological  riddles  that  the 
turbid  profundity  of  such  reflections  should  have  been  mis- 
taken by  many  of  Hegel's  contemporaries  as  the  solution 
of  the  problem ;  as  though  plays  upon  words  and  ambiguities, 
like  nullity  and  abrogation,  were  thoughts !  For  can  we  affect 
the  past  and  make  naught  what  has  been  done  ?  And  if  ab- 
rogation and  negation  cannot  mean  this,  what  do  they  mean  ? 
That  even  if  a  thing  did  happen,  it  ought  not  to  have 
happened  ?  And  are  criminals  being  hung  and  beheaded,  im- 
prisoned and  deported,  simply  in  order  to  bring  this  out  ?  — 
But  here,  too,  the  intuitional-formalistic  theory  receives  support 
from  common-sense.  The  latter,  too,  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion, Why  is  the  criminal  punished  ?  by  saying :  Well,  of 
course,  because  it  is  right,  and  because  he  deserves  punish- 
ment ;  what  is  there  so  remarkable  in  that  ?  So  say  also  Kant 
and  Hegel :  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this ;  punishment 
is  demanded  by  the  categorical  imperative ;  punishment  is  the 
logically-necessary  consequence  of  wrong ! 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  dissuade  philosophers  who 
are  in  love  with  their  formula  from  believing  that  it  contains 
the  answer  to  all  the  problems  of  the  universe  and  of  life. 
But  it  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  convince  healthy  common- 
sense  that  this  answer  does  not  entirely  settle  the  matter. 
So  the  criminal  is  punished  because  he  deserves  punishment  ? 
Admirable,  and  undoubtedly  true  !  But  would  there  be  pun- 
ishment if  it  had  absolutely  no  effect  and  could  have  none  in 

1  Naturrecht,  §§  90  ff.    [Tranalated  in  part  by  J.  M.  Sterrett,  The  Ethics  of 
Hegel,  1893,  pp.  94  ff.  —  Tb.] 
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the  very  nature  of  things?  Wouhl  thieves  bo  Itxlireil  in  }a1 
and  iienitentiaries  if  that  did  not  prevent  tliem  from  sttf&i. 
cither  during  their  imprisonment  or  afterwanlA,  or  at  IrM. 
if  no  one  el»e  were  thereby  deterred  from  thfft  ?  Thai  s 
hardly  probable :  society  wouhl  scarcely  undertake  to  bcj< 
prisons  and  iienitentiaries  if  the  existence  i»f  nurh  iiut:t»- 
tions  had  absohiteiy  no  influence  u|ion  the  annual  niiink>-r«« 
rob)»eries  and  burglaries.  The  victim  of  the  criminal  inifi:. 
|N>rliap8,  still  desire  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  pruvid*^  kr 
considennl  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  as  an  evil  ;  oKhrr- 
wise,  he  would  have  no  interest  in  the  matter ;  the  iik.'v 
^*  manifestation  and  abrogation  of  the  wrong  *'  would  dji 
relieve   his  an^er. 

The  "  retros|)Cctive  *'  theory  of  punishment,  then,  tivrnt^ 
Im*  inadcipiatc.     Punishment  is  inflicted  because  a  crime  la» 
l>een    committe<l  (yuia  ptccatum   e*t)\   very  true,    but   tk-* 
because  is  not  really  the  yround^  but  only  tlie  orra»i'm  of  \ht 
punishment.     The  ground  is  to  be  sought  in  tlie  effect,  aa^ 
the  efTert  is  nf»t  in  tlif   past  but   in  the  futun*  :  pun:*J:s:i:  ■ 
is  an  evil  whirh  is  iutiicted  upon  the  criminal  h}  ll.f   au*.:.  ' 
tics  of  the  stati*   in  'rjf  r  thiit  orinn*  n)a\  n«»t   In*  <*.  •:i*n:  *:•■■ 
in  til*'  future    n>  p*  *'*'t-(ur).      Ptopli-  ci»vrr  up  a  ui-il  '.    j*,^  i 
child  has  fallm  into  it.  an<l   in  "nhr  th^it  it  ninv  n<»:    l.a::*:. 
ULTain  ;  th«'v  build  dams  hii''niM»-  tht>  riv«'r  inun«iat«><»  tl.r  t.«     • 
anil  in  or,ltrth,tt  it  may  n^t  ha}t|H  n  a^in       \i  ;t  u«  r*   r.   :  :   ' 
tip"  in  »rlt  r  th'it,  th«*  /♦^'Mm**  would  n<»t  <li-trrniin«'  ih-  uj  "  ■  i  ' 
in  tlH-  manner  indicatrd      If  th<Tr  wit«>  n<*  future,  tbt  ri*  «    « 
Im>  .'i'.Kiilut*  Iv  iiii  «'ty«'<-ts  and   no  nrt'^  :  aliliou'jh   :t  nia^   '• 
<•  .!•  d  tli,»t  a  tt  iid«'n<*v  U\  do  afterwards  uhat   i.iij:.:  :      :  , 
Im  i-ii  d<'tp'  lM»!i»r«-,  r\i'n  thouLdi   it  <*.in  d**  no  nj-»r»'  ;j  -•;.    •    . 
s'>in.i!lv    r\pn">.Hr?»   ii^i  If    in   att»inpt*  at   ai-ti<)n.      Wj.:.   : 
nia.ii  ha**  l-r^k-'U  tin*  d;«»li,  sh«'  j-uTs  ih«-  pini  n  tii^iiLi  r  i.*.- 
tfld  •*.i\«».   Tl.is  !•»  tli»*  \\'A\    It  U;!-*! 

It  i*^  inrMuuijiiiT  ti»  n«»tr  that  tin-  srien*  i*  **i  mm.!:..      -'  • 
rru'i'MM'**  is  iH'j.nnwij  t-i  aliand>n  th»-  pur»!\  forma!. •:.• 
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ception  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  and  is  turning  to  the  teleo- 
logical  view.^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  of  Hegel  with 
his  contempt  for  the  "  intelligible,"  i.e.,  the  causal-teleological 
view,  was  particularly  bad  in  this  field.  It  led  to  a  total 
neglect  of  the  question  concerning  the  effect  of  punishment ; 
science,  it  was  held,  had  solely  to  determine  the  right.  The 
main  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  years  and  days  in 
jail  or  prison  which  ought  to  be  imposed  for  each  particular 
delict.  No  one  ever  inquired  whether  these  punishments  were 
suitable  means  for  preventing  crimes.  The  legislator  fixed 
certain  general  penalties,  the  judge  applied  them  to  the 
particular  cases,  and  this  settled  the  matter,  justice  was 
satisfied,  the  crime  expiated.  The  criminal  was  then  turned 
over  to  the  authorities  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  the 
sentence.  And  from  this  quarter  came  the  opposition  to  the 
theory.  It  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  sharpsighted  and 
conscientious  men  that  especially  the  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment —  though  they  might  satisfy  "  the  idea  of  the  right " 
and  serve  to  ''  make  manifest "  the  wrong  —  were  by  no 
means  particularly  fitted  to  hinder  crime,  nay,  were  wholly 
ineffective  in  many  cases;  that  they  did  the  very  opposite. 
Short  terms  of  imprisonment,  without  special  physical  priva- 
tions or  inconveniences,  hardly  deter  the  habitual  criminal,  who 
has  no  social  position  to  lose ;  nay,  he  frequently  seeks  tem- 
porary refuge  in  the  penitentiary.  For  the  accidental  crimi- 
nal, on  the  other  hand,  who  violates  the  law  in  consequence  of 
poverty,  opportunity,  temptation,  or  ignorance  of  the  law,  the 
prison  often  becomes  a  school  for  crime.  Here,  in  the  com- 
pany of  old  and  experienced  criminals,  he  loses  his  reverence 
for  custom  and  law,  he  forms  acquaintances  who  afterwards 
cling  to  him  and  initiate  him  into  all  kinds  of  crimes;  he 
loses  his  self-respect,  his  civil  honor,  and  his  ability  to  make 
an  honest  living.  In  this  way  his  ability  to  resist  crime  is 
weakened  on  all  sides ;  he  begins  to  develop  into  an  habitual 
criminal. 

39 
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The  telcologicnl  theory,  which  was  uppliod  t«>  the  eurn 
fieM  of  jurisprudence  by  Jhering  in  his  work,  Ihr  Z^€<t  la 
liecht^^  and  purticulurly  to  the  {K'HuI  law  l»y  F.  v«^ii  Li»iT  x 
his  Lehrhuch  den  Stra/rechttt^^  calls  attention  t«»  the  c^i^a^ 
of  crime  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ellicacy  ul  iiuiiis^hiu'is 
on  the  other,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prove  more  huros*- 
ful  in  coping  with  crime.  For  we  surely  all  airree  tb.ii  •>«• 
system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  by  no  ua-anrt  iiati»tu^  x.. 
just  demands.  A  system  that  enables  thounatids  of  |»n>ir»- 
sional  criminals  to  ctmimit  the  same  crimrs  uwr  and  v^xt 
again,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  army  of  |m.;:i-i  ..£. 
cers,  captun^s  them  each  time,  grants  them  long  and  t-di  »^ 
trials,  convirtinir  them  after  endless  se.^sions  antl  at  cr*%x 
c.\|»enHe,  and  finally  imprisons  them  for  a  lew  iiioniliA  if 
years,  only  to  release  them  again  at  the  expiniti«»a  of  ti.-  r 
terniH,  for  a  few  months,  |K'rniitting  them  to  Xhkv  up  t}.*»r 
calling  where  th>'y  left  it  otT,  and  to  propagate  tb*  ir  k:n^:  — 
such  a  syst«*m,  1  say,  can  hardly  be  designated  u.h  a  iwa:. •:::•% 
torv  in^titution  f«»r  the  protect  inn  (if  s«»rittv  n^viiL^t  r-.;.  * 
And  It  i-i  I'pM'.ly  hard  to  uii'i«T»»t.iiid  tl---  «-...:..:  -^  - 
w  Ij.'li  ««Jir  •  riiu:ii  il  aiitliMriti- H  eMiii*  luj.;  i;»'  il,.-  •  .    •.  ?       ••      • 

liJiiiih    d  lli»n^..i:«l  I  ■  :  '»"ii«»  a:-  >•  liti  ii«'»  •!  t  »  j      *    :..:.!'      ••   . 
aijli  .  i.  !v  :    tli  il  i>.   tii.it  nil'"  «'M  of   ♦  V.  I  V    ^         ..•  .    I    .  - 

■  • 

I'll-   !:!     Il"\**  n»:iny  ««f    ili«*    p-'i-iiLiii'-n    a.f    i.   t    j    :    -,     . 
■  /;  ;  •  /..'.:..'       I"- 

I .    • '  •    /  •        ■  •  •  .1  r.'  r ".  •    j  ■  I ;  •  r  I  ■     •  •  i  !    •    ••    '         ••    ■    •  t 

•  ■■       '     \     '.',■•  '..         '  •         ••....■■,;:■••»••"•       ;»■.••       •••       •'         • 

I              .  ;       , .  •             1  ,■'•■■.:               ■   •  ■  »      *      .'       •    ■     ■       ■     •        .  »       • 
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'•          .       i  •    I         •  t  •  ■■      1  -    I"   ■>«  .' 

,r   ..    •  :■■  '•       •      I      ■      "I-       .    .  J.  -  .      .                  •  ■     • 

I                                   ■     -.  •    •      •            ■  l'-  ■            .«    ..             ■ .  .  . 
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Half  of  those  who  are  old  enough  to  serve  time  ?  And  what 
influence  have  these  conditions  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
masses  in  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  state  ? 

Punishment  is  efficacious  in  many  ways:  it  may  reform 
the  criminal  by  bringing  him  to  his  senses  and  reconciling 
him  with  the  injured  person  and  society ;  it  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent,—  in  extreme  cases  by  eliminating  the  criminal,  that 
is,  by  killing  or  deporting  him ;  it  also  deters  all  others  who 
may  show  an  inclination  to  similar  crimes,  for  offences  com- 
mitted with  impunity  invite  imitation,  and  everybody  would 
feel  that  he  had  been  cheated  if  he  did  not  follow  suit.  All 
this  is  perfectly  self-evident.  It  would  be  awkward,  of 
course,  to  regard  these  things  as  separate,  independent  ends 
of  punishment ;  .the  purpose  of  punishment  is  one :  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security,  the  condition  of  human  life.  The 
reform  of  the  convict  by  education  is  not  included  in  the 
purpose  of  punishment  as  such.  It  can  easily  be  combined 
with  the  execution  of  a  certain  kind  of  punishment,  namely, 
with  incarceration;  it  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  real 
effects  of  punishment,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  benevolence 
connected  with  it.  The  care  of  discharged  criminals  be- 
longs in  the  same  category. 

Capital  puniahment  is  a  subject  of  especial  controversy. 
Some  thinkers,  following  Beccaria's  ^  example,  have  denied 
to  the  state  the  right  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  right  to  life, 
because  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  any  one  would  have  con- 
sented, upon  making  the  state  contract,  to  be  deprived  of  that 
right  And  Schleiermacher  holds  that  society  should  not 
inflict  upon  the  individual  any  punishment  that  he  would  not 
inflict  upon  himself.^  Kant  rejects  Beccaria's  argument  as 
sophistry  and  as  a  perversion  of  justice ;  he  says  it  sj)ring8 
from   the  sympathetic   sentimentalism   of  an    affected  hu- 

1  [De  delitti  e  dellt  pern,  1764.  —Tr.] 

^  [Christliche  Sittenlehre,  p,  248.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  violent  opponent  of  capitAl 
pnnidhment.     See  his  Le  dernier  jour  cTun  condamn€,  —  Tr.] 
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maniBin.'  Indeed,  we  might  ask  with  Justus  Mocacr  wbetber 
the  state  has  any  right  to  |>erniit  the  professional  iiiurdrrrr 
to  live,  first,  in  view  of  the  n*latives  of  the  victim,  wh'foi  tltf 
state  ha8  deprived  of  the  {MisHihility  of  reven^> ;  scTondN,  ii 
view  of  those  who  arc  coni|»elled  to  provide  for  tht*  mA;s- 
tenance  of  the  prisoner;  thirdly,  in  view  of  the  future  p«- 
sible  victims  of  hid  eriniinal  impulse.  Let  us  supinis^  thai 
a  man  makes  a  repilar  business  of  ab<luctin^,  rohliin^,  sad 
murdrriii^  servant  girls  in  search  of  employment :  tli«*rp  cms 
be  no  doubt  that  the  peopIe^s  sense  of  justice  will  Im*  m:- 
isfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  such  a  ni«»n«trr. 
they  would  simply  re«rard  it  as  an  absurd  outrafre  to  kf«7 
and  to  sup{>ort  him  for  life  at  public  e.\|>ense.  I  ntnfniL 
the  fact  that  the  LilN^ral  party  n*^ardsthealNilition  of  ra{*.!&i 
puniHbment  as  one  of  its  chief  {xditical  aims,  has  alvaw 
seemc*!  to  me  to  prove  how  little  it  understands  the  rral 
sentiments  of  our  [KMiple.  An«l  I  further  confcKs  that  I  di 
not  4b*em  it  ini|Kmsilile  that  the  future  will  a;rain  maL^  i 
more  rxteiid«'d  use  of  the  procrss  of  e\trrniin:tti«»ii.  T": 
niiMlmi  ii:itioii>,  wliii'b  liavr  fnr  ho  liiiiliy  <*t  n!ur;>  ^  - 
|i'.H>lv  4'Xt<'riiiiii:it**d  \vnrlhli's>  iiidiviiluuls,  lii\<-  !  - 
;j«'ii»Tati«»ns  sucri'i'ilrd  in  «i:>i':ir»linLr  tln>«'  up  t}!*-:**  •  < 
at  all  )«iM\t>  tint  hui-Ii  a  tli:ii.r  in  |N'riii:ui>  iitl\  ;  •- 
Tb*  :••  <■  ill  li.ifill\  Im"  a  ^iMjiItt  tii.iT  ibi"  f»ar  ««f  •■:  :.  .  .  \ 
\va-»  1  *:  m  i'\\  k»|»t  al:\»'  in  t^  i-  j-»jiiil;ir  •■••ii^«i»:.-:.  -* 
mail'.  •!  th«iint«n''»  ",  is  ipt  .-»i  irnat  t«»-«ia\  a>  .t  .  - 
bun«l:»  'I    N '  .us   a/o. 

I  a'.^i  '•  .1  ..tl«  iiti'iii  f"  tb»'  f.i't  tbat  (*<iiiipulhiMTi     -  :     ' 
rnji'l   t  •  :l:f  <•:   :ii:iiil    I  I'.v.      \V.-  tilt*)  it  in  i'i\:l    1  .  ■ 
rsjMTii!    .    \\  iii  •  I-  til'-  •»!  .'••   riiiu;  •  !«»    tb»'   tli«»-'h.ji  jt-    »■• 
tiniiH  !.!-.■    i    M'.  .M  r  'Iiti.i't.       lb  •'.  t»i,   tbi*    !•    "»  '11    ? 
«'i'«n    in   .i-:- 1 '    i:t  !\   a  t«l<    "'I'lL'      il  «!i'-.      T«  •»  p*  t  >  •:.*   : 
r  .1',*.]  .-  t  .   ;...ii  J  !  •!  a  !•  i*  t  i'  •;!  *:   •».  : ',  :i'.»  or  a  ••>■■  .'      • 
'I'll'    •■■...' iT  ^'.n   i-*  it'it   n»' t.      \\'\.\  •!■..•*  tli«-   1    *  .     . 
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individual  to  keep  his  contract  ?  Why  does  it  not  say :  That 
is  a  bargain  which  does  not  concern  me ;  why  were  you  so 
reckless  as  to  trust  that  man  or  to  lend  him  money  ?  —  Evi- 
dently, because  it  is  not  immaterial  to  the  state ;  because  it 
has  a  very  essential  interest,  not  in  this  particular  case  as 
such,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  keeping  of  contracts  in  general. 
Without  a  guarantee  that  contracts  will  be  kept,  there  could 
be  no  intercourse  except  in  the  form  of  exchange  or  cash 
barter,  and  no  personal  service  except  in  the  form  of  slavery. 
If,  then,  higher  civilization  is  made  possible  only  by  a  de- 
veloped system  of  intercourse,  the  perfection  of  legal  forms 
and  legal  protection  becomes  a  teleological  necessity  for 
intercourse. 

5.  From  this  standpoint  we  can  also  understand  the  duty 
of  the  individual  to  co-operate  in  supporting  the  positive 
right  and  in  battling  against  injustice.  He  is  in  duty  bound 
to  resist  breaches  of  the  law,  even  when  they  do  not  directly 
affect  him.  This  duty  is  recognized  by  the  state :  I  am  com- 
pelled to  resist  attacks  upon  the  right  by  serving  as  a  wit- 
ness, juror,  soldier,  or  official.  But  the  individual  is  also 
morally  bound  to  protect  against  injustice  the  injured  right 
in  general,  even  when  it  is  not  protected  by  the  law.  It  is 
the  virtue  of  the  chivalrous  man  to  defeat  by  personal  inter- 
vention, or  to  call  to  account  before  the  courts,  every  possible 
form  of  injustice  that  interferes  with  the  right,  especially 
the  rights  of  the  defenceless,  either  by  violence,  strategy, 
or  temptation.  We  must,  of  course,  exercise  due  care  in 
this  regard :  for  injustice  and  self -caused  misery  are  fond  of 
giving  themselves  the  air  of  injured  innoceuce. 

The  absence  of  this  virtue  forms  one  of  the  most  painful 
omissions  in  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  To  work 
and  suffer  for  others  it  recognizes  as  a  virtue,  but  of  the 
battle  against  injustice  and  violence  for  the  protection  of 
others  it  says  almost  nothing.  What  ought  the  Samaritan 
to  have  done  had  he  reached  the  spot  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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earlier  and  had  foand  the  robbers  still  at  work,  mad  hti 
ho  seen  onlj  one  waj  of  rescuing  their  victinif  that  ia»  If 
attacking  and  killing  them  ?  I  confess,  I  do  not  knov 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  spirit  of  the  Goqiel.  31 
who  strangled  the  Egyptian,  gave  us  an  unambiguous  ans 
bj  his  example;  does  the  New  Testament  give  us  the 
answer?  It  does  not  seem  so:  Peter's  experience  withlkf 
servant  Malchus  seems  to  point  to  a  different  solution:  ikf 
moral  to  lie  drawn  from  it  is  evidently  this.  Resist  je  sil 
evil,  neither  that  which  is  done  to  jouraelves,  nor  thu 
which  is  done  to  others.  So,  too,  the  old  Christian  conh 
munities  present  us  with  manj  examples  of  heroic  suffer- 
ing, but  not  with  examples  of  chivalrous  battles  against  tW 
oppressors  and  {lersecutors  of  innocence.  Such  a  txfe  d 
conduct  was  first  developed  bj  medisval  Christianitj. 

No  one  in  our  times  will  doubt  that  it  is  a  dutv  tn  rrsi4 
and  battle  against  the  injustice  done  to  others.  But  bov 
about  the  wrong  inflicted  ufion  mjftlft  Is  it  a  duty  to  offer 
resistance  to  this  also,  and  even  to  oppose  it  with  force,  sboaM 
oecasitiii  dfinaiifl  ?  Or  is  the  ilcfrnoo  of  i»iii**fi  uwn  r:».*!.'.« 
nirn^lv  a  niatt^T  of  inrlinatinii,  ami  n«>t  a  ennimandmfnt    i 

m 

juKtirr  ?     The  ethicH  of  tlie  <fiiK|>cl  favors  the  Iatt«-r  vi-  »  ;    : 
nowlifp*  insistri  that  w<*  asst-rt  our  own  riL'htj*,  wlilli*  it  <>!Ua 
afliiioiii^lirrt  lis  not  to  jmiiri*,  n<»t  to  tro  to  law,  not  to  t-ik'-  r  • 
v<-ii«^«',  hilt  to  fnririvr  tranH;jn'f«Hii»nfi  anti  to  Ii>\i*  utir  «  n>'n..'K 
TIhti'  li:iH  |HTh:i{iH  nrvcr  lircn  a  lime  i»li«*n  a  r'lmmuu:; 
rallintr  itvlf  riiri^tian  Htrirtiv  oIm'Vi'iI  roirli  u  ri»ninian>i.     I* 
is  to  Im'   :issimii*'i|   that   riiristiatiH  h:iv(*  ajwav^        at  !•  A*t    l 
extrcni*' •M7«i  s       thonL'h   |Hrha)-r4  uilh  H<»nit*  ni;*»ji\  iii.*«.  a:- 
|M-aI«  il  !••  thr   law  fiir  |ipiti*cti<in  :ii.i|  f>*r  iht*  |'' ns!*hm«  r.t  « ' 
r\il.      Wi-  know  that  r:iul  :i|i|h  ajcil  t'lhii*  K<ini:in  r:tir«n*^  : 
for  j'i't  •'tiMn  a'.':»in-t   \  i«t|iiii*r  an*l   iriMiniir.-.       N    ».  !••• 
rially,  th:it  rhii'*ti:in  htal«*h  hav«-  )m-i  n  i-!«tai*ni»hf-«K  thv  itiL- 
i:«-li«"al  iiijiuif'tion.  "  L'»Vi'  anil  foru'i\«*  \our  rn«'niy/*  «J.v«  r.  t 
Itiuijcr  any  tin«'  fmni  ^'•>in.r  to  law  an<I  raufktnc  pun:*).r..^:.t 
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to  be  inflicted  by  due  legal  process.  Is  this  merely  a  human 
weakness,  which  cannot  resist  one  of  the  strongest  impulses, 
the  love  of  revenge,  or  does  the  command  not  hold,  at  least 
not  without  limitation  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  latter  is  the  case. 
If  the  public  measures  which  are  taken  to  hinder  injustice 
are  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  order  and  security, 
and  hence  make  for  welfare,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  them  and  to 
carry  them  out.  Whoever  permits  his  rights  to  be  inter- 
fered with  without  making  legal  resistance,  to  that  extent 
weakens  the  barriers  erected  against  injustice.  Every  act  of 
injustice  is  directed  not  only  against  me,  but  against  the 
entire  legal  system,  and,  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  dimin- 
ishes the  latter's  power  of  resistance.  Good-natured  or 
cowardly  compliance  invites  repetition  and  imitation;  it 
also  tempts  those  to  do  wrong  who  would  otherwise  be  de- 
terred by  fear ;  and  thereby  endangers  the  rights  of  others. 
A  legal  community  resembles  a  dike-union.  Duty  towards 
the  community  demands  that  even  the  smallest  break  in  the 
dike  be  taken  notice  of  and  stopped  up.  So,  too,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  see  to  it  that  no  breaches  are 
made  in  that  part  of  the  universal  defence  against  the  tur- 
bulent floods  of  injustice  which  is  placed  under  his  charge, 
that  is,  in  his  own  rights. 

R.  von  Jhering  ably  develops  this  view  in  his  thoughtful 
little  treatise:  Der  Eampf  urns  Meclit.^  The  right,  he  says, 
is  acquired  and  kept  alive  by  struggle.  To  flee  in  this  battle 
is  to  abandon  one's  moral  dignity  as  a  legal  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  injure  one's  fellow  soldiers  by  making 
a  breach  in  the  ranks  for  the  enemy  to  enter.  The  strength 
of  the  public  legal  system  depends  upon  each  individual's 
willingness  to  insist  upon  his  rights  as  representing  the 
universal  right,  and  upon  the  universal  right  as  represent- 

1  [The  Stnifjfjfp  for  the  RighO 
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ing  his  own  rights,  snd,  if  need  be,  to  fi^t  for  them,  la 
English  traveller,  ssys  Jherin^  remains  in  a  tovn  for  dsi» 
and  days  to  resist  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a  hotol*kcc|«r 
or  coachman,  and  spends  ten  times  the  sum  inrolTed  in  tW 
dispute,  in  order,  so  it  appears,  to  defend  the  ri^ta  of  oU 
England.  ^  The  people  laugh  at  him,  and  do  not  know  whsl 
it  all  means  —  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  thej  undenlood 
him.  For  in  the  few  guldens  for  which  the  man  is  bnv 
fighting,  there  is,  indeed,  a  piece  of  old  England ;  at  homr 
in  his  own  country  everybody  understands  him,  mud  brace 
takes  good  care  not  to  overcharge  him.  Imagine  an  Aostrisa 
of  the  same  social  rank  and  wealth  in  a  similar  sitoatioSi 
how  would  ho  act  f  If  I  may  trust  my  own  expericnera,  a«i 
ten  out  of  one  hundred  would  follow  the  example  of  th» 
Englishman.  They  would  dread  the  inconvenienoe  arisiag 
from  the  trouble,  the  notoriety,  the  danger  of  being  mtsaa- 
derstood,  which  an  Englishman  in  England  need  not  ffar 
and  which  ho  calmly  accepts  abroad,  —  in  short,  tfary  woaU 
pay.  But  there  is  more  in  the  guidon  which  the  Engli»haua 
n'fiiBos  to  |i:iy,  and  which  the  Austrian  pnym  than  «i  :.*• 
apt  ti»  lK*lirvi-;  th«TO  ia  a  fii«'re  of  Eniflan*!  in  it.  ^u:  i 
|M«»cc»  of  Aithtria,  and  it  n'i»n»8rntH  cmtnrir*  of  th*  .r  r«- 
B|K*rtivo  [Militi<':il  cvnlution  and  bimmhI  lifr.**  * 

Very  trill*;  the  cniTiry  with  uliirh  carh  individual  n  i 
nation  rcnistM  wntn'j,  and  tlic  amount  of  wron;:  «*>'nin.-v.^ 
stand  exactly  in  invrrse  |»ro|M»rtitm  to  each  ntla  r.  In  :^< 
nations  this  active  nidc  of  jutttice,  the  iM*nBo  <if  rtjiit.  i< 
Vi-IopH.  In  natioini  that  arc  not  fn'c,  the  individual  i  !ip-vt» 
Icnirncy,  jirivilrtr***,  favori*,  ni«rrv ;  hen*  ni«-ndicancv,  xz^ 
i\y\uu}:'nynU'in^  hriUrv,  and  rorniiitiou  thrivo. 

0.  Th«'  jurist  |iro|H'rly  cniphaHiri*!!  the  duty  to  r^^n^^crt  i:  : 
protrct  othtTM*  ai»  widl  an  our  own  riLditj%  hy  lawful  mcAs». 
and  «.-v<*n  hv  violent  means  if  n«*ccs^arv.  Tlic  m'>ral:>t»  c 
the  other  hand,  will  int«irtt,  with  c<}ual  propriety,  thst  ti-S 
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duty  is  not  absolute,  that  the  duty  to  respect  and  protect  the 
right  must  be  limited  and  supplemented  by  the  demands 
of  equity  and  magnanimity. 

Equity  demands  that  we  voluntarily  resign  claims  and  acts 
to  which  we  have  an  undoubted  formal  right,  so  that  our  own 
interests  may  not  be  advanced  at  relatively  greater  damage  to 
those  of  others.  This  is  a  demand,  not  of  the  law,  but  of 
morality,  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  rooted  in  the 
very  nature  of  justice:  my  regard  for  others  and  their  inter- 
ests, which  are  just  as  important  as  my  own,  will  hinder 
me  from  exacting  from  others  all  that  the  law  allows.  To 
insist  rigorously  on  one's  rights  would  be  violating  the  very 
spirit  of  justice,  for  justice  really  demands  that  the  different 
interests  be  fairly  apportioned,  but  it  cannot,  on  account  of 
its  mechanical  nature,  wholly  adapt  itself  to  the  individual 
cases,  and  hence  can  realize  its  end  only  imperfectly.  It 
appeals  to  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  interested  parties  for 
help,  and  now  and  tlien  expressly  authorizes  the  judge  to 
make  revisions  in  the  interests  of  equity. 

Magnanimity  is  the  virtue  which  does  not  requite  personal 
injuries,  but  overlooks  them,  and  does  not  embrace  the 
opportunity  for  revenge,  even  though  it  present  itself. 
Christianity  goes  so  far  as  to  demand  love  of  enemies :  Love 
him  who  sins  against  you,  as  a  brother,  and  not  only  bear 
him  no  grudge,  but  forgive  him  with  all  your  heart,  and 
return  good  for  evil. 

The  command  of  the  Gospel  seems  difficult  and  almost 
unnatural.  The  natural  man  deems  it  right  and  proper  to 
love  his  friends  and  to  hate  his  enemies.  Would  it  not  be 
unjust  to  the  former  if  we  should  treat  the  latter  in  the  same 
way  ?  What  would  there  be  left  for  my  friends  if  I  were  to 
treat  my  enemies  with  pure  benevolence  and  beneficence  ? 
And  shall  I  endure  every  injury,  every  attack  against  myself 
and  my  interests  without  exception,  and  do  nothing  but  good 
in  return  ?     Would  that  not  be  encouraging  and  provoking 
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wickedness?    Has  not  nature  herself  taught  all  living  crrt^ 
tures  to  resist  attacks  so  that  they  may  defend  ihcmsehr* 
and  have  iK*ace  ?     Certainly,  we  must  admit  it;  %iid  mkus- 
ancc  and  resentment,  both  private  and  public,  are  jiwtifiat-l« 
in  their  jirojier  place.     But  they  arc  not  in  every  cxue  xbe 
proper  means  of  establishing  and  ensuring  peace,  and  faeooe 
the  command,  Resist  every  infraction  of  the  law  by  all  Uv. 
ful  means,  cannot  have  absolute  %'alidity.     A  neigbU^r  in- 
sults me  with  a  frivolous   remark,  or  trcata  mc  unkindlv. 
Shall  I  summon  him  l)cforc  court  ?     Shall  I  obtain  natisfar- 
tion  by   private  means?    The  opi)ortunity  will  nurvly  prr- 
sent  itself,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  our  rclationa.     WLa: 
would  be  the  effect?     Would  he  l>e  more  careful  in  foturr  ? 
Perhajis.     But    another    effect    would    surely   follow:    mr 
retiliation  would  leave  a  sting  in  him;  he  would  considrr 
himself  the  afT routed  |Mirty :  For  such  a  trifle,  on  accmint  of 
a  mere  wonl!  he  would  say.     lie  would  make  up  his  m:»i 
to  |iay  me  back  at  the  next  op|K)rtuuity,  and  to  show  me  at 
tin*  K.iine  tinif  that  hr  \va«  not  afraid  of  n\*\     The  m-rr. 
arriMs  uli«ii  Ih-  i*:iii  play  mr  a  trirk  or  d«»  iiir  a  faMir,  j  -   • 
luv  aiMiiist   ilain:iL'('.      lie  inakts  nsr  ot   liin  rhaii<*«'  t-*  i» 
fullv   rfiniinlinj  iin-  of  mv   tiirun'r  coiniuri.      Anl  i;   •*    ■ 

W  m 

ni\  turn  airaii).    I  >iiiii>1v  <lrffii<ii-<l  inv  i:«MHi  riL'litf^   >•  lo 
pri'Stiit  t!'<:itiii«  lit  i>f  u\r  i.H  an  iiit*'iiti<»iial  inMir\     r}.  %  I  «- 
lint  l«iri:<t.      Aii'i   f«»  u<*  in'»^»"  "ur  hmh-ji-   Iuu  k    .u.i   :   -: 
iiit«  n-»il*\  in/   it    a**   \i«'   l'o.    mikiiiir    "ur  mm.tv    ij. .  >  •  . -^ 
tinji'.      Hi-n-  \]\*-    **.-«trii..'L'l«'    f«»r    tin*    rijht  **  *\\'\    n   t    •• 
|»":i««',    :i«    it    >l;'iul'l   \\:i\*'  «l<»ni-.   '  wl    tli*'  l'itt<T«  -t.  ni  •*'    • 
n:'";'His  u;ir.  j^.ti-piiiL'  tip-  ?*trt  n^'th  «»f  li-tth  oi  u^.      ||  .a  .; 
♦  lit    it    U":i!'i   l.;i\i'   liri  ii,    h:n\   till"   !:'-t   at't   «•!    :•%•:..■• 
i»niitt'*i.  I:  i'i   tli«-   lii-t   ai't   <»f  in'M-ti«*i-   U-.  n   n..  t  u.*' 
[•!•  ti',     t:    '■    I"i  ■.'i\t  ni*- '       I'-ili'ii'*    tl  ■      M:*  I't  ti/     •^-     ..■• 
whi'li    :i.  k  ..'Mr;.-' '1   tli«'  u  ir   ■■:    ?•■■•:..'«■,  ni:L'l.'    I:.i>-     •     •.  . 
tip-   •'•f?!ir/  piiiiit  ot   a  l:i?*t;nL'  ti  it  n-l-^liip.      An   ••?.;..-•    :   * 
u.i    .  :l  -r'li  ii  f'lr  rt.i«ijtin.r  tin-  wp-nj;  I  (li<l  n«»l  mu  r^  • 
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but  was  sincere  and  kind,  polite  and  obliging.  He  was  sur- 
prised and  perplexed;  he  felt  as  though  I  were  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  resolved  to  wipe  out  the 
remembrance  of  that  first  occurrence.  The  first  act  of  injury 
and  forgiveness  became  the  basis  for  a  firm  friendship  be- 
tween us;  ray  forgiveness  and  his  acceptance  of  the  same 
are  guarantees  of  our  mutual  good  will.  Thus,  to  speak 
with  the  Apostle,  evil  has  been  overcome  with  good.  There  is 
no  grander  and  more  beautiful  art  than  this;  Jesus  does 
not  forget  it  in  the  beatitudes:  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

Spinoza  furnishes  us  with  the  psychological  formula  for 
it :  "  Hatred  is  increased  by  hatred,  and  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  destroyed  by  love.  Hatred  which  is  completely 
vanquished  by  love  passes  into  love;  and  love  is  then 
greater  than  if  hatred  had  not  preceded  it. "  ^  Hence  "  the 
wise  man  (qui  ex  ductu  rationis  vivit)  endeavors,  so  far  as 
he  can,  to  render  back  love  or  kindness  for  other  men's 
hatred,  anger,  and  contempt."  And  with  a  warmth  not 
usual  to  him  the  mathematical  judge  of  human  affairs  adds: 
"  He  who  chooses  to  avenge  wrongs  with  hatred  is  assuredly 
wretched.  But  he  who  strives  to  conquer  hatred  with  love, 
fights  his  battle  in  joy  and  confidence ;  he  withstands  many 
as  easily  as  one,  and  has  very  little  need  of  fortune's  aid. 
Those  whom  he  vanquishes  yield  joyfully,  not  through  fail- 
nre,  but  through  increase  of  their  powers. "  ^ 

If,  then,  both  modes  of  conduct  are  justifiable,  the  ques- 
tion arises:  How  are  we  to  limit  the  command  of  forgiveness 
and  the  command  of  retaliation  ?  When  is  the  former,  when 
the  latter,  in  place  ?  It  will  not  be  hard  to  give  a  general 
answer:  That  form  of  conduct  is  always  appropriate  and  duti- 
ful which  in  each  case  tends  to  realize  the  ultimate  end,  the 
avoidance  of  further  injustice  and  lasting  peace.  If  to  forget 
and  to  forgive  were  the  means  of  hindering  theft  and  of 
preserving  the  institution  of  property,  we  should  undoubt- 

1  Ethict,  III.,  43,  44.  ^  Ethics,  IV.,  46. 
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edlv  make  exclusive  use  of  this  means.  If  n*taliatioD  afri 
puiiislinient  were  the  sole  and  surest  means  of  tuakine  huk 
|>eaceful  and  kind  who  treats  us  imiKiIitelv,  iiiikindU.  sir. 
uncivilly,  we  should  also  know  what  to  da  Thi*  trouble  ul 
difTerent  cases  require  different  treatment,  and  it  will  oft«t 
be  im|K>ssible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  in  thi>  di«.»: 
efTective,  and,  hence,  most  a|»|>roi)riat4*,  mcthiNl  of  pn*cf^:u--T 
in  a  particular  instance.  It  certainly  cannot  U.*  indicat'-d  tj 
morul  philoHophy  in  universal  pro|K>sitions  or  rau-;r**nrftl 
im|N*ratives.  Only  ex|)crienced  moral  tact,  which  takt-s  into 
account  all  the  concrete  circuniMtances,  can  iiisci»\ir  tb*- 
pro|)er  course  to  pursue  in  each  [mrticular  cam*,  which,  h*  v- 
ever,  does  not  exclude  the  [)ossibility  of  error.  M«iral  {^:- 
Ifjsophy  can  |K.*rha|»s  merely  indicate  the  general  |Niintii  U 
view  fmm  which  each  case  niunt  l»e  considered.  Wo  n«jr 
m«nti«>n  the  f(»Il(»win^:  — 

(1)    Foririvcnrsr*  is  |Nmsible  when  the  offrncr  •%  dirrr!*«J 
n^iihiai  a /Kirdrulttr  jtertoH  :  punishment  is  nro«'ii!4ary  «h-n 
tlir  ofTrnee  in  direrti'd  not  so  much  airainst  a  particular  !• : 
h'»n   ;is  aLMiii>t   '//^-'"//i  w/m/  hfr  in  ^/ftttr-il,     Th.  ::.     :    r   • 
aiiijil*',  i>  n«it   a  «*riiiii*  airainst  tht-  )i.irti<'ul:ir  \**  v-*  <n  :«•  • 
hut  al^:liu^t  tin*  ouipr  as  >iu'li,  hfii«*«\  ajainst  th«    :i.**  :   * 
nf  jir«»p«rt\.     To  MM-rliMik  it  i?^  flu  rifnri'  1»  ^.•i  |h»**  •!.   rr    ■  ' 
nvi-rliHik  an  in>iilt  wliifli  is  aim*  <l  s'»lil\  at  lux-t  !:.  .u.  : 
hm!   ill  iw  a  -J"'-!!'-!:!!  tt'inliiirN    tti  .•^ijili  ni^.  nri  ^.      '\'\,.    • .. 
i\\\\*  r»iit  \\\i*  II  it  rMiiiiH  t«i  iiiMiltinj  an  i'lhruil  :n  •}  .  .  \.  -    . 
ot  \l\r^  •iutit  H,       ii,r  whii-h  nMS'^n  ptalnti'iii  :•»  i:»-.:.     :.  : 
li«:»-.      'I'll'    •  riminal  law  taki  •♦  aiTiitint  "I  tlii-i.   !.     •,         • 
as   it   ■i!>.  !ijj  K-^li*  •<   iHtviiin  <i«li«t?*   uh.ihar'    •■    « 
•  ■'^*  •  •   .i!j  I   -M'h   :!•♦   :ir»*   i»r«i?»«''Mit«'«l   >-*\*  \\   ni»'.ij  ■  •  • 

•  J»    It     •»   .1    i.n't    tli.ii    \\i'   an*   aj-T    t  •   l**-    i«i'.  i. 
«i.!i»«I  t  I  1  irL'i>»'ii*?«'*  i»\   r*'''i 'fin'.     Aiil  '■i«»*!v   ^  •       li.  •      • 

a  ■»  ..'ii  Th\*  till-  •flTi-Uf-  Was  n«it  tlf  rxj.;-  '%^\>i\  •»!   ti.     .•:     . 
|-    :j..m' II?     A.Il.    till*    it     \\:i^   tin*     nsiilt    uf   ••:•■•■.    ..  -      . 
h.i-.!f.    '*r    iMti  1' -^-iii  *•».      If    III    atttuiii>n    i^    pa.i   •  .  :.  » 
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morse,  if  we  react  by  punishing  him  or  taking  revenge,  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  is  likely  to  ensue.  His  remorse  vanishes, 
he  has  expiated  his  wrong,  nay,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  has 
more  thail  expiated  it,  and  he  now  has,  instead  of  a  debt  to 
pay,  a  claim  which  he  will  take  up  as  soon  as  oppoi*tunity 
offers.  Punishment  may,  of  course,  be  appropriate  even  in 
cases  of  genuine  remorse,  as,  for  example,  in  education;  the 
punishment  may  prove  the  remorse,  and  genuine  remorse  may 
6ven  demand  punishment  as  an  expiation,  in  order,  however, 
at  the  same  time  to  obtain  forgiveness  thereby.  And  if  the 
remorse  is  not  deep,  punishment  may  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  memory  of  the  will :  punishment  is  then  a 
reminder,  an  admonition.  —  When,  however,  remorse  is  lack- 
ing, when  a  conscious  and  stubborn  will,  when  impudent 
malice,  commits  the  wrong  and  boasts  of  it  and  rejoices 
in  its  iniquity,  punishment  is  necessary  to  terrify  and  to 
break  the  wicked  will ;  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  will 
may  even  be  transformed  in  this  way,  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  there  have  been  genuine  conversions  among  crim- 
inals sentenced  to  death. — The  criminal  authorities  too, 
endeavor  to  take  these  things  into  account,  but  they  cannot, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  easily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
particular  circumstances,  and  to  this  is  due  the  inadequacy  of 
public  punishment  as  compared  with  that  employed  in  educa- 
tion. It  necessarily  somewhat  resembles  the  mechanical 
process  of  nature,  which  does  not  consider  the  intention,  but 
merely  the  objective  facts.  Then,  again,  the  judge,  as  a  rule, 
has  no  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  remorse.  If  this 
factor  were  taken  into  consideration,  the  criminals  would,  of 
course,  all  simulate  remorse,  as  universally  happens  in  pen- 
itentiaries and  other  places  where  a  remorseful  demeanor  is 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  good  behavior.  Nevertheless,  the  judge 
is  induced  by  a  remorseful  confession  to  assume  extenuating 
circumstances. 

(3)   The  third  item  is  the  following :  Wherever  persons  live 
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together  in  permanent  relations^  as  husband  and  wife,  brocbcr 
and  sister,  inmates  of  the  same  house,  relatives,  ucitrfabor«. 
etc.,  the  command  of  Jesus,  not  to  forj^vo  your  bruth*-.* 
seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven,  will  be  es|M»cia]lT  .a 
place.  Slight  collisions  are  always  inevitable  where  fn^rftooi 
live  close  together.  Whoever  insists  u|)on  his  rights  in  wvrt 
instance,  makes  life  intolerable  for  himself  and  hin  surrtMrnJ- 
ings.  A  certain  measure  of  toleration  is  an  absolute  precon- 
dition of  |)eaceful  intercourse.  ^^  Be  not  rightt^us  ovfrmuchr 
tlie  word  of  the  Preacher,  applies  here ;  that  is,  U*  carrf;^! 
to  give  everyone  his  just  dues,  but  do  not  alwayn  riiruruu*Ij 
insist  upon  your  own  rights.  And  also  remeuilicr  Uie  D:tith 
commandment  and  the  interpretation  put  U|M>n  it  :  ."^{leak  vrll 
of  thy  neighbor  and  turn  all  things  to  go«Kl !  To  px^l !  T1.^ 
is  exci.dlent  advices.  Your  brother  is  close  and  rather  fond  U 
money,  —  say  he  is  ee<momical  anil  a  gtxxl  manag«*r :  he  hi« 
a  tendency  to  express  his  views  somewhat  stronirly  and  w.rb- 
out  regard  f(»r  the  feelings  of  others, —  say  he  is  Mlncere  anJ 
lov(*s  the  truth  :  he  is  fomler  of  enjoy  mt*nt  aiitl  ^immuI  pl^-aMir^^ 
than  vou  dri'Mi  ii«'iH'Srt:irv,  —  sav  he  is  <)ii'trfii!  .ii;  i  !..'■•• 
lif'artrd.  Tin*  man  \vh«i  rannut  set*  tin*  goinl  :n  th:i»j'*.  ^  • 
lilwav^  looks  at  tlirm  fnnii  thr  wurst  ^i^^•^  wIm  ;•*  •  .i.-ti..' 
tiii'litii;  fault,  4'aini'»t  livr  with  niti),  aii<l  will  •!•»  w«''.l  T  •  av 
4*nii!;iit  u.th  tlpin  a-*  ni'h-li  as  jio>siliK*.  SiIj.jh  ulnuor  . 
«|ii' -itiMiiiiMy  art»-<|  wi«*i'ly  wIpii  Ip*  with»in'W  Ir 'in  tl.-  » 
aipi  al»-»liitf  ly  rrfiisi'd  t«i  ♦•utiT  iiit-*  «lo>«-  jHrf»in  tl  :•  '.*:.  • 
with  bin  f«-ll<ius,  sih'li  as,  marri  Jij^r,  fi!tii«i>|j:|».  •»-■•!<  tj^ .  I. 
his  ••\fl'»'^i\«-ii»s?i  li'"  riiji»y»'»l  :i  t<ilir:i:*I«*   |h-:hn-,  » h.,  |i   .•. 

n-Miiji  till    :i?i    Ip-    v^iu-*.  In*    Woiil'i  liiVf  i!iiii:rt«Ti*'l  ).  <«  •  a  u  ! 
Uli<l    that    iif    iitli'!<%  111'!    h«-    iii;iijli<l    \%it)i   tli**    w   >. '.  i. 
Wli' n*,  h»',\»'\ir.  h«»  |..  :  iiiiinriit   r»l.iti"nrt  t\L*r.  u!..  :••   : 

*  »:ii''   ;ii   ••••ntart    Uitli  •  a'h   ••tIht  •••■«M?»iMiMl! .   ••:.!...»••    *  ■ 

•  •i-»-  ill  I'll**. IP  ss,  it  will  if  iini«-li  1»"*h  «»iij«'cti'iii.i':i!'    :  ^r     :.- 
i:i-».^t  uiHjii  lii.H  rijlilA.     To  nvrrlook  act?*  of  iir\i«»*   >•   ,*:. :  :• 
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let  them  go  unpunished  would  be  apt  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  might  he  regarded  as  a  sign  of  ignorance  or  indolence,  fear 
or  cowardice,  and  would  invite  repetition,  perhaps  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  are  ashamed  of 
insisting  on  their  rights,  especially  in  little  things,  encourage 
that  tendency  to  fraud  which  is  found  wherever  great  lords 
and  rich  people  are  in  the  habit  of  squandering  their  money. 
The  same  may  happen  in  social  intercourse.  It  is  at  times 
as  meritorious  sharply  to  call  to  account  inquisitive  impu- 
dence, insolent  arrogance  which  boasts  of  despising  morals,  as 
it  is  to  bring  thieves  and  scoundrels  to  justice. 

But  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  universally  binding  duty  to 
bring  such  offences  to  justice  in  every  case.  It  is  evidently 
not  only  right  but  even  necessary  for  one  to  consider  his 
own  interests  in  such  instances.  The  behavior  of  the  English- 
man mentioned  above  may  be  the  result  of  a  praiseworthy 
habit,  but  this  does  not  make  it  rational  and  dutiful  in  each 
particular  case.  A  man  goes  to  Russia ;  he  is  cheated  by  a 
high  or  a  low  official.  Is  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  ofifender,^ 
at  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  and 
expensive  law-suit,  and  of  finally  being  sent  to  Siberia  with- 
out any  trial  whatever  ?  It  seems  to  me  he  might  well  con- 
tend that  it  was  not  his  business  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  Russian  officials,  at  least  not  at  such  a  cost.  The  case 
may  be  different  for  a  Russian.  And  so  it  can  not  be  my 
auty  to  avenge  every  insult  to  which  I  am  subjected.  A  street 
Arab  makes  faces  at  me,  or  throws  mud  at  me  ;  surely  I  may 
pass  along  without  turning  around,  and  say  with  Epictetus, 
That  is  none  of  my  business.  A  reviewer  says  all  sorts  of 
evil  things  against  me,  all  of  them  being  lies ;  it  is  surely 
my  privilege  to  decide  whether  I  shall  call  him  to  account  or 
shall  console  myself  with  Solomon's  wise  saying:  Noli  re- 
spondere  imprudenti  ad  impnidentiam  ejus,  ne  Bimilis  ilU 
fias.  For,  indeed,  the  only  possible  answer  which  one  can 
give  is  often  simply  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  matter.     At 
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times,  of  course,  it  may  be  highly  meritorious  to  inflict  m- 
emplary  punishment  upon  a  literary  highwayman,  that  u,  oi 
so  far  as  this  will  tend  to  protect  other  wayfarers,  snd  brip 
to  develop  a  public  conscience  along  these  lines. 

7.    The  Princijyle  of  Right$,     Right  in  the  Huhjectire  sen^r 
was  characterized  above  as  that  sjihere  of  interests  wfaick 
a  i)er8on  can  justly  command  others  to  resfiect ;  vronc,  a* 
an  offensive  encroachment  ujion  this  field.    Th<*  quetition  dov 
arises:  According  to  what  principle  is  the  line  to  be  dravn 
which  separates  the  spheres  of  the  different  nipml«ri  of  i 
legal  community  from  each   otlnT  ?     If  the  actions  of  is- 
dividuals  were  perfectly  inde[»endent   and   did    not  roofii<t 
with  each  other,  if  their  interests  were  alisoIutolT  unlisted 
from  each  other,  it  would  l>e  the  function  of  the  right  »iuif Jr 
to  firotect   this  relatitm   against   arbitrariness  and  violeiKT. 
Rut  the  case  is  difTen^nt.     The  actions  of  each   indiriduil 
cross  those  of  others,  their  splien.*s  of  intrnvts  intersect.    Wf 
might  say,  with   Iloblies:    Originally,  in  a  tictitiotis   nstani 
statt>,  pvrrv  man  had  and  insisted  on  his  ri'jht  (•»  hav**  ry^r-*- 
thiiiL'  aipl   to  d«»  aii\  tliiiiiT  In*  lik*  •!.      H«'n«'«'  ar«i-«»  u  o  •!!.*.  <. 
of  iiif«n'>ts  ami   artinns,  niiirh  1«m1   t«»  "tlii- rMnii;ti..n  ..f  wir 
of  I"  •TV  <»n»'  a'jaii»"»t   r\rrv  om*.**     Tin*  svslnii  nf   r;;:!i!*  :••• 
\v\\\^  >n«li  a  stall- ;  it  limits  tli«'  ai*ti\  itv  or  tin-  I.U  rT\     :  .  ^ 
ili«li>  :iiii:il   t'>  a   )>artii'uiar  sjihcn-,  aii<l   kit  tli«-   ^iiiif   •  ;:,. 
f«  n«l>*  Iriii   in  this  ;iir:tiiist   tin*  riirroarlnni  nt-*  «•!   •."l*    *      <• 
Miili    ll«tl'»'«  "^  :    rii«*  It  j.il   or<l«'r  (••'ii*.>t'»   iii   •■.!•  h    ;!.-.. 
P'-^iL^HiirJ  li!"*    !";:lit    to  i-Vfrvthiiii;  (     tn»    in    •  mti  i  i,  :ir.  . 
in_'   ill  r'tiiiM  a  l-initni  an<I  |iniT«rt' •!   •♦pli'ti  .      A-'-   •*  .     j  ' 
mIimT  i'r.ij«i|  !•■  >1i.::1  tin*  liiHH  Im*  iir,iv\n  Intvitrii  \:  . 
ill'J  ri'/li!"*  :jI:'1  \\ih  i-t*t-»  r 

Til'-  ]■:  .Ii«'.|l«'  ••!  *-^'i':lt\'/  '•««-m"»  t'l  Hii^'.^»i  st   i!<*«  :!    i^  •)       : 
lliiiiii  •i'.it'-    :iiii    11  iM:r:i!    i«!iii<*!;-i>   :    |].i' ii  in    \\    •*:    i.     > 
«.:i»"  :   tl:-    :iiT»  :•-»:-«  '.t    •■;i'*li  iii:iii   a**    .i^    .iitiH<!  r.iii?   ;i^   t:    ■• 
•  •.•:')   •■tli'T -ii' .      'III.-*  i-^  thi-   I'l  .iii-.|'l.    u;il:  wh.«  li    ?i  •     .:■ 
i  it.  s  iif  h  itiu.il  ri:^llt^  ai»?a'/'»ii..'* -i  tilt   j-.-.t.w  iii^i  }..••   •    ., 
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system  of  law  prevailing  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Starting  from  the  hypothesis  of  the  natural  equality 
of  individuals,  they  demanded  equal  rights  for  all.  The  con- 
clusion would  be  correct  if  the  premises  were  true.  Equality 
of  natural  capacities  and  powers  demands  equality  of  rights 
in  perfecting  and  exercising  them,  as  well  as  equal  rights  to 
the  means  of  their  realization. 

Positive  law  has,  however,  never  acknowledged  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  individuals ;  and  even  the 
upholders  of  natural  rights  have  always  accepted  certain 
restrictions  as  self-evident.  There  never  has  been  equality  of 
rights  between  adults  and  children,  and  it  has  never  been  de- 
manded. Children,  it  is  true,  are  recognized  as  having  rights, 
e,  //.,  property-rights,  but  they  are  hindered  from  exercising 
them,  and  so,  too,  their  personal  freedom  is  subjected  to  the 
most  decided  limitations.  The  positive  law  universally  shows 
the  same  differences  between  the  rights  of  the  sexes :  women 
are  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  at  least  married 
women,  while  they  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  other  rights, 
like  public  rights.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  most  modern 
advocates  of  natural  rights  demand  the  abolition  of  the  legal 
inequalities  between  the  sexes:  equal  rights  in  public  and 
private  law  are  claimed  for  women.  And  we  may  undoubt- 
edly say  that  our  previous  development  has  been  tending 
towards  equalization.  Yet  the  majority  of  persons  to-day, 
women  as  well  as  men,  do  not  regard  it  as  probable  or  desir- 
able that  the  rights  of  men  and  women  be  made  absolutely 
equal. —  Why  not  ?  Is  the  vis  inertice  of  institutions  the  only 
reason  ?  Hardly.  Nay,  the  inequality  of  rights  corresponds 
to  an  inequality  of  natural  powers  and  natural  spheres  of  action, 
and  so  long  as  this  exists,  the  inequality  of  rights  seems  to  be 
natural  and  necessary.  To  the  military  and  political  functions 
of  the  man  —  and  here  we  are  not  to  think  chiefly  of  speech- 
making  and  voting — correspond  certain  political  rights;  to 

his  economic  position  corresponds  his  right  to  be  the  exter- 

40 
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nal  economic  representative  of  the  household.  Woman's  motf 
ini|>ortaut  function,  on  the  other  hand,  still  ia  —  hovcrcr 
great  the  changes  of  these  latter  days  maj  have  been — ibt 
management  of  the  home,  and  it  will  continue  to  l«  »o«  u 
long  as  the  life-conditions  of  man  himself  remain  vaseotiAllj 
what  they  arc.  The  rights  of  woman  are  detonuiiied  hr  ti.^ 
relation :  it  is  her  privilege  to  rule  the  home,  a  right  vL.:fi 
i8  vouchsafed  her  not  only  hy  iMistom,  but  l>y  law. 

Ueside  the  legal  diiTerences  based  on  age  and  sex,  tht:  L^ 
torical   legal   systems   always  show  other  difTeri'uccs  wh.  m. 
rest  u|K)n   class  distinctions.     Freemen  and  slaves  ur  ^r^ 
nobles   and   citizens,  pn)|)erty   holders  and  the    pro|ft-n}.>^ 
always  had  different  rights.    This  now  was  tlie  |ioinl  ^e^:^ 
which   the    upholders   of   natural    rights  dirrrted   Uj«-:r  r*.. 
attacks,  and  here  they  were  essentially  successful   ia  ruf.r;- 
ing  their  rlaiin  of  equul  rights.     Ever  since  the  gn-at  rv%  >'.  .• 
tion,  on  the  eve  of  the  nineteenth  ctiitury,  which  atTivt«^J  .  . 
relations  nf  right,  there  havr  U'en  no  real  cla^s  ri;;hts  il,  :.j« 
Kuro|N>:in  statics;  tli«'srhav(*  «*ntir('Iy  di.Mip|N*un*«i  fr<»m  ;r    •*' 
ia\^,  iiiiii   an*  lifiiiL'  irrailuallv  «lliniiiati-<l   tri«iii   )'i^i>!    ^    !  .  -     .. 
I'iW    rmiiiaiits,  ».  /.,  in  tin-   form  «it    a  |ir»jHr'jk    -^  ..4.  :.    .:    . 
lor    \MttTS   t»r   '»f   j»i  i\  ili'L'*'?*   r.iinrili-il   !•»   rirt.i.n    •. 
PlMpI  f<i  riTtaili  tillii  ♦•-»,  an-  ail   thai   i>  !•  It  «•!  tl.*    ■■.  i    < 

\Vli\    lia.H  tin*  ri|';alil\    «•!    rii'lii.-*    jn«'v.i;li«i    lit:- 
Im  •aii.'**'   till-    •lil]«'nnr«  •*    ill    «a|'ai'it\    aii<i    tlii*    ...::.•; 
iiitl<  ii'ii«-«-H  i»f  tiiii('*ifiii  aii'l  (iiit\  h.iNc  Lrra<lu.ill\  «!.•«..:  ; 
tiic    I'la^M'rt    thi'iiiM'U i-s    lia\i'    iM-i-n    iriailiiaHv    ii.^««..-,. 
Witll     rill  III    fill-    li  lmI     ^'l.t^^-^l^^tiIl^'ti•^^|^.        N.itlll.:!     .:"'■ 

^!;II    ♦  ^.-»f    li'tv^..!!    iiii  n,  liifli  p  ii- • -»    ill    n*- li'.il    ;i:.  : 
'.'.'l  >'>\  :ii«  lit  aii>i  • 'iiKMt.i'ii.  «i;t]i  i4'iii'>  <«  in  :iii'i.i..i'    •;.  ..:. 
in:f  till  \   Ai*    ii'i  It,ii_ri  r   iiic<ir{Mii  ;iti  .i  -n  i  la^M  •*.  ..-   ■■  .• 
ill**  r.i^.-  .n  t»i  III.  r  t  .III!  -. 

'rii."*.    tlj«  ii.    \\     '.j-i    i..     tiir    ;:    ii--  |  !•■    wli.i-h    ^.  ■  .;.•. 

tl.e  .-I'lu-:'-   -r    :  ..ii:-^  i.f  tiii-  ilit:*  r<  nt   ni«ni'»  .'•»  •:   •■ 
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community  are  staked  off  according  to  the  spheres  of  action 
corresponding  to  their  natures  and  powers.  Equality  of 
rights  extends  as  far  as  there  is  general  natural  equality; 
corresponding  to  the  great  and  essential  differences  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things,  we  have  differences  in  rights. 

Perhaps  the  upholders  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights  can 
also  adopt  this  principle.  The  most  desirable  thing  would 
be  for  each  individual  to  exercise,  with  absolute  freedom 
and  an  unlimited  control  of  all  the  means,  all  the  functions 
of  life  which  lead  to  and  are  included  in  the  perfection  of 
his  natural  capacities.  This  ideal  of  individual  perfection 
would  at  the  same  time  be  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  duty  towards 
the  community:  the  richer  and  more  varied  the  individual 
life,  the  richer  would  be  the  collective  life.  But  since  such 
absolute  freedom  and  such  unlimited  rights  are  impossible 
where  many  live  together,  and  since  it  becomes  necessary 
to  limit  the  liberty  of  each  individual  conformably  with  the 
freedom  of  all  the  rest,  such  restrictions  must  be  made  for 
the  general  good  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  power 
and  action  may  be  realized  in  the  community.  This  will 
be  the  case  when  the  spheres  of  right  are  marked  out 
according  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  individuals. 
And  such  an  arrangement  could  not,  as  it  seems,  be  opposed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual:  the  apportionment 
would  be  equitable.  Or,  if  we  consider  the  functions  of  the  in- 
dividuals from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  as  duties,  we 
can  say  that  rights  are  to  be  apportioned  according  to  duties. 

8.  Incongruity  between  Law  and  Morals}  If  the  fullest  and 
freest  development  and  exercise  of  human  powers  and  cap- 
acities is  the  highest  good  of  human  life,  the  legal  order  may, 
according  to  the  above,  be  defined  as  a  mechanism  in  the 
service  of  the  good,  whose  function  it  is  to  harmonize  many 
individual  forces,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy,  or  to 
balance  many  partially  crossing  spheres  of  interest,  with  the 

1  [See  also  Hoffding,  XXXVTI.  —  Tr.] 
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least  injury  to  those  interests.  The  more  perfectlj  a  pusi- 
tivc  legal  order  accomplislies  this  result,  the  more  doselr  ii 
realizes  the  purpose  of  the  law,  or  what  ethies  demands  sad 
expects  of  the  law. 

But  the  legal  system  can  never  absolutelj  realiie  this  end. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  mechanism  to  act  mecbanicallr.  that 
is,  according  to  general  laws,  and  not  according  to  tlir  rv> 
quircments  of  a  particular  ease.    Tlie  legal  system  acts  is 
the  same  way :  indi%*idual  cases  are  decided   according  is 
general  rules.     We  may  conceive  of  a  system  deciding  iDd>- 
vidual  cases  only;  we  may  conceive  of  a  legal  commoBitf 
wliich,  cither  as  a  collective  body,  or  through  acme  orgsm 
or  other,  without  binding  itself  or  its  judicial  organs  in  sa; 
way,  finds  and  determines  the  right  from  case  to  case,  hj 
free  dclilieration.    There  is  in  reality  no  such  law;  every 
where  the  law  has  the  form  of  universal  rules ;  the  right  U 
the  individual  case  is  ascertained  by  subsuming  it   under  i«f 
of  those  rules.    Tlie  reason  for  this  is  obvious :  only  abra 
thoro  are  ironoml  nilos  or  laws,  can  the  individual  know  a:  * 
do  tlx*  ri^'ht  with  certainty  and  oasi*.  and  only  in   th:ji  « 
t(H>.  mil  till*   l:iw    )»c   protcrtrd   a^^ainst   th«*   nrliitrar:ia*-«» 
thnsr  :i«iiiiiiiist<*riiiir  if.     If  thr  ri^ht   w«*ro  amvrtuii]«d  ?     :. 
p:irtiriil:ir  «lr4M*tiiiiiH  onlv,  then  the  intlivitJual  who   i»  in  <i 
a)M»Mt  tJM*  liinitM  of  liin  own  ri>rlitH  and  tli*iii<  uf  ntlK  r«.  w 
Ii;i\«*  tu   itiiliro  aiNNinlint;  to  aimloiriiim   raHi-n — an   uiii**  r* 
in«'tliii<l  -     MJiilc    tlir    Hiihj«*rti\r  nations  anil    iiiclinnti'ir.* 
tlir  iudv'i*  Udiii*!  fiiriiiHh  lHMin«iIi*>H  MpfHtrtunitifH  {mf  t  rnT  ..: 
|»:irti;ilili        TIm'    snfi'ty   uf    thr    liw    (lr|N*ti(U    t:jHi|i     .?•    .  :. 
[•iiiuit\       Tin' l«"/Jii  onl«T  hiTi»  r«*?»«-nii»l«'H   th<*  n:itiir   '.      ••it* 
a   iiutiirt-    uilhf»ut    iiiiifuriiiitv,   in   wliji'li   all    i\iiit«   i-.-.r*- 
without    nilo,    *i;\y    arninlinir    tip    ali*«<iliiti*    rapiit-t.  »  ■ 
uiikiii»\^.iM«'.  and   prartiral  adaptation  to  it^   «'*rk.i ..-•  « 
Ih'   im|HiHj.!lili-.     T\\r  nniforniity  «if  th«*  priH*(«i(«  uf   in?   -^     * 
t**|i-id«'/!f  ill\  iMTi-hsary  fi»r  u»*  as  at'tinir  ainl  kii«>«:n;:  *•  S'-'* 
and  tin'  iiiiifi»rinity  of  law  iti  ntvfKMiry  fur  tlu*  Kami*  n-n^  t. 
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But  this  very  uniformity  of  nature  is  fatal  to  our  purposes 
in  particular  instances.  All  our  movements  presuppose 
that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
their  certainty  depends  upon  the  fact  that  our  body  univer- 
sally obeys  it,  like  everything  else.  At  times,  however,  it 
causes  injury  and  death.  Precisely  the  same  may  bo  said  of 
the  legal  order :  as  a  rule  it  tends  to  preserve  and  produce 
what  is  by  nature  right,  but  cases  occur  in  which,  owing  to 
its  necessary  mechanical  operation,  the  moral  law  is  violated 
and  broken  by  the  positive  law.  The  particular  cases 
exhibit  countless  individual  differences,  while  the  law  it- 
self is  general,  conceptual,  schematic.  The  transition  from 
childhood  to  maturity  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  continuous 
process  of  development,  which  differs  for  different  individ- 
uals. The  law,  however,  determines  in  a  rigid  formula,  that 
a  person  is  not  of  age  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  old.  Even 
if  on  the  day  before  he  reaches  his  majority  the  guardians, 
against  the  will  of  the  ward,  take  the  most  serious  and 
ruinous  measures  affecting  his  rights,  these  will  have  legal 
force  and  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  The  law  protects 
contracts  which  were  made  in  legitimate  business,  without 
regard  to  whether  their  provisions  still  conform  to  justice 
or  not.  Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  things  may  so 
have  changed  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  the  contract  now  be  carried  out,  perhaps  with- 
out substantially  benefiting  the  other  party.  The  law  is  not 
concerned  about  that.  It  pitilessly  orders  the  eviction  of 
a  tenant  who  has  unsuspectingly  signed  a  ruinous  con- 
tract, or  the  eviction  of  a  debtor  who  has  been  robbed  of  his 
patrimony  by  a  usurer  who  has  remained  within  the  pale 
of  the  law.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  everybody 
always  acts  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  law  and  with 
a  full  understanding  of  his  interests,  an  indispensable  hypoth- 
esis which,  however,  as  we  all  know,  is  false. 

The   same  is   true   of  criminal  law.     It  embraces  under 
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■ 

the  same  formula  two  acts  which  are,  subjectiTelj  or  moraDr 
considered,  infinitelj  different  from  each  other,  llnrder  ■ 
the  intentional  killing  of  a  man  with  malice  aforethought,  and 
is  punishable  with  death.  This  definition  includes  the  open 
and  honest  killing  of  a  dishonorable  and  base  soonndrri  wbs 
has  ruined  the  honor  and  happiness  of  mj  familj  throogk 
some  dastardl  J  act,  without  having  rendered  himself  amenablt 
to  the  criminal  law,  as  well  as  the  most  heinous  deed  of  tht 
poisoner  and  assaiisin.  It  b  true,  the  criminal  law  atlcaipli 
to  make  itself  more  elastic  where  the  dim:rcpancj  is  grcateit, 
in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  individual  case :  tlie  disen^ 
tionary  powers  of  the  judge  in  reference  to  the  panishmeot  to 
be  inflicted,  the  consideration  of  extenuating  circiuiistattera» 
and  the  possibility  of  pardon  are  means  to  this  end.  But  it  is 
clear  that  these  safeguards  are  not  sufficient  to  counl 
the  errors  caused  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  lav. 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  positive  law  at  times 
and  does  what  contradicts  the  idea  of  justice  in  a  particular 
caso:  9ummnm  Jtm  numma  if^'iiria,  —  an  inrvitabK*  c<»n»^- 
queiicc  «>f  tho  iiiiiviTHiility  aii<!  uiiifiirtiiity  uf  th<'  L«. 
AoHoluti*  2i<la|)t»ti«»n  uf  the  law  to  the  jiurtirular  inManoi'  .« 
|H>hAible  only  \vh«*ii  the  Uxvr  a|>|ieani  in  tht*  form  <»f  a  {■  rs'^ux. 
will,  an  in  tiu*  c:is4>  in  home  e<lucation. 

From  tliiii  it  fifllown  that  it  mav,  unih^r  con.iin  circsTz- 
staiircH,  In*  morally  possihle  for  a  {N^rHun  ti  dn  «h:it  tli*  !i« 
iliM's  not  alli»\v.  It  iii  legally  wri)nu'  i**r  a  man  t*i  dii>{«itiM  ..f  & 
ttiim^  entniHtiMl  t«)  hiii  rare,  to  tin*  ih'triment  of  the  ovn^r. 
Hiu'h  an  :ii't  in  |inni^halile  an  a  hit-ui-h  i»f  faith.  Ai;l  *  ' 
it  niav  li«*  ni'irallv  li^'ht.  In  ens*'  he  can  tkwri  a  ^r- *: 
calamity  fp»m  hini'**-lf  aii<l  othiTH  only  hy  nj-pr  •:■-;!:. nj  :"' ■ 
thin*^  entru.-«ti  i|  !•)  him,  li«'  niu^'  |N-rh.i:m  dn  ki>  «/1.  -it  r  ::.- 
j'nnftii»n.  II*-  nny  Im-  irii!!t\  an«i  iMiui-^hiiM**  lufor*  \\i*  !:• 
hill   hi-i.irt*  tli«*  triiiunal  i»f  r.iiiM*ii  ner  aii<l  ni<ir:ilit%'  In-  .%  »  • 

m 

out    III. UUf. 

It  in  wortliy  of  nute  that  the  law  iturlf,  in  a  certain  •«:.•«. 
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recognizes  the  possibility  of  such  cases,  in  that  it  exempts 
from  punishment  criminal  acts  ^^  when  the  act  was  committed 
in  consequence  of  a  condition  of  necessity j  for  which  the  agent 
was  not  responsible,  and  which  could  not  have  been  averted  in 
any  other  way,  and  in  order  to  save  the  body  or  life  of  the 
agent  or  one  of  his  family  from  an  imminent  danger."^ 
Hence,  when  a  man  on  the  verge  of  starvation  appropriates 
and  consumes  what  belongs  to  another,  or  when  he  is  in 
danger  of  freezing  to  death,  and  burns  his  neighbor's  fence, 
he  is  exempt  from  punishment.  In  practically  defeating 
itself  the  law  evidently  aims  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  morality 
or  the  idea  of  justice.  And  this  is  right,  for  it  would  simply 
destroy  the  faith  in  its  own  justice  and  necessity  if  it  were  to 
treat  such  cases  according  to  the  formula:  Whoever  ap- 
propriates anything  belonging  to  another  in  violation  of  the 
law,  will  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  theft. 

Bemer^  considers  the  definition  of  the  term  condition  of 
necessity  (Notstand)  in  the  Imperial  Criminal  Code  too  narrow. 
He  is  right.  If  a  man  in  serious  danger  of  losing  his  entire  for- 
tune slightly  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  another,  say  by 
tearing  down  his  neighbor's  fence  or  by  entering  a  dwelling  or 
garden  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  in  order  to  save  his  house 
from  fire  or  flood,  it  is  evidently  not  possible  to  punish  him  for 
destruction  of  property  or  trespass.  Or  let  us  suppose  a  man 
compels  an  unwilling  third  party,  by  threats  or  force,  to  do 
or  leave  undone  a  trifling  act  in  order  to  save  a  total  stranger's 
life.  It  is  not  morally  possible  to  condemn  him  for  interfering 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  another.  Bemer  thinks  it  would 
be  wise  not  to  define  the  concept  of  necessity  at  all,  but  to 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In 
this  respect,  too,  I  agree  with  him.  In  order  to  have  sufficient 
universality  the  definition  could  hardly  read  otherwise  than 
as  follows:  In  case  it  is  possible  to  preserve  my  own  or 

^  Reichsstrafgesetzhuchf  Imperial  Crimiual  Code  of  Germany,  §  54. 
2  Stra/recht,  §  57. 
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oth«*r8'  vital  iiiU*rci»t3  only  by  doing  less  duiuugc  to  the  riciits 
of  others,  a  condition  of  necessity  exists,  which  renders  tl«r 
infringement  of  others'  rights  exempt  from  punishment.    It  .* 
obvious  that  no  legislature  could  enact  such  a  law.     It^  indt*:.- 
nitcness  would  make  all  other  laws  unc(*rtain :  for  luiw  t^lukll 
we  define  a  vital    interest?     What  a  lielil  such  a  dt-linit;>o 
would  o|M*n  to  the  artifices  of  tlu*  lawyer!     If  wc  lra\i*  th*- 
matter  to  the  judge,  without  tying  him  to  a  definition  ur  o-*i«- 
fusing  him  with  a  vague  principle,  we  may,  I  belie\e.  a.<v.<»uu«' 
that  he  will  hit   u|)on  the    right   with  the  tact    |iivui;.tr   :^> 
a  iiealthy  cnmnioii-H4*nHe  that  has  been  shar|Hmed  by  jud.c.^ 
ex|»erience. 

On  the  «)ther  hand.  I  cannot  airrec  with  lh*nier  wli^n  h«*  «i<^ 
fends  the  noti«>n  f>f  an  actual  AWr#'*Af  (rijht  *»f  iir.>«ji'. i. 
which  th(»  Iviperial  Crimiwil  0**lr  avoids.  It  may  \n*  ni«ra.li 
justifiable  to  <lo  what  is  contrary  to  the  juridical  riu'bt,  lul 
this  cannot,  as  it  At'i-niH  to  m«*,  U*  di^tined  juridically  as  ri:;:.t. 
That  would  mean  a  right  to  violate  the  right.  Th«*  lav  can 
erniit  exfinption  fn»in  puni^hml'nt  only  unib-r  (*«*rt.*iin  *\uv,..i- 

st:ill«i^.      I'll  liap."*  it    WnuM   bi'  ImIIiT    t'l-^I^Mk    nl    :i    .V   '  •  »■  ^ 
Ih'  •'»  itfint  unr"fht  or  >rr>nii)  in  :in:il«ijv  u;tb  lb«'  -V  ' 
of  n*  I't  ^^if  If  )^   .1     Aiiiir^'    uh;»'h.   •►iii«i't  :•.  i  1\    «''»ii^h!trt -i. 
doiihti  dlv  a  uiMiij,  ImiI  wjiii  Ii  r;iniji.t  U-  :iiii.:t  li  .tii<!  ti.  .it.   .     •  •. 
wnniiX  tiipbr  till-  ■■\>tinL'  »»b'trti\«'  anil  ^ub*  «-ti'.«   •   'iii  ■.      • 
II»-n««',  tb«'   l.i'A   jThi  If   rii'i»'_'ni/«  ■»   .n   lb*-   ii««*  "ii  «•;    i..  ■  t  •• 
an*!    its   intbi*  ni»-    ujM.n  tbi-    b-jil   '-t-niit*      •:    :%\\  ..•  •.  ri.  • 
nil".,    iiwini'     to     its     biL'u'abin'-cban.ial    'liii.irTtr.    :i.*.i 
r»?*u!t  III   iImmil'  \W' in*/,  tb.it  is,   <ifi'iiii-  ri.nt:M:\    t«»  tb-       .•  i 
ju>t.''i'.     Til.     .1    ;  .-!    ->:<%t:i-i-  iifiiian<N  that   •   luil    ;n''  '    -'•    • 
fr«.ii»il  a-*   t«|inl,  nn'.i'iil    inti:.  Ht.%   .:s    n!i*'i^  ;!       A**   .-.   *. 
tb'-    la\\    t.iki-^   n>)    :i' I- 't.iit    ..t    ibr    r'lat.'.'     \.ii'.-     ■■:    ■•■  :  * 
.11/   .ntif.— •-:     ?   -^iiri.  •!•  «  .-i*  <«  ai  *'":«lin.'   t-»   ■.••:!•:,.    ; 
r;:i'"-.  :in«l     "   ■•■...•■:    t  •  •;•.   .*■•.      |I  .?    iin-:*  r   to?a!l»   ..    :.    •... 
••i:  •■  ini^t-in**' -»    .'    /■••■*   b.ui;    •vrij   t  .    O.**   ^*')    *  •■.■    ■       '    * 
ijii-^.-n     \\b»:«''r   t!.«n-  ,•  an   ai.-niut*    ';.«•':•;  .i.   i     ■*•     .* 
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*^  interests  involved,  the  larger  ones  take  precedence  over 
^e  smaller  ones,  without  regard  to  the  formal  law.  Inasmuch 
^  such  corrections  are,  and  can  be,  made  only  in  extreme 
£i8es,  it  follows  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  must  in 
i^aany  instances  result  in  decisions  which  do  not  satisfy  the 
:iea  of  justice. 

9.  This  is  one  incongruity  between  law  and  morality :  it 
iXiay  be  morally  possible  to  do  what  is  legally  impossible. 
More  frequent  and  more  important  is  the  other  case :  it  may 
be  legally  possible  to  do  what  is  morally  impossible ;  a  man 
may  be  guilty  of  the  most  serious  violations  of  the  moral  duty 
of  justice  and  yet  remain  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

The  positive  law  defines,  we  may  say,  only  a  part  of  the 
actual  right.  The  mechanical  nature  of  the  legal  order  makes 
such  a  limitation  necessary.  A  legal  system  attempting 
to  enforce  the  complete  realization  of  the  idea  of  justice  in  the 
acts  of  men  would,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  necessarily  lead 
to  a  most  intolerable  state  of  insecurity  and  tyranny.  Hence 
the  legal  order  confines  itself  to  enforcing  that  minimum  of 
righteous  acts  without  which  human  social  life  would  not  be 
possible.  It  thereby,  of  course,  leaves  a  wide  margin  for 
injuries  and  the  unjust  assertion  of  individual  interests  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  others.  It  does  not  enforce  the  payment 
of  a  just  wage,  but  simply  of  the  stipulated  one ;  it  does  not 
punish  the  delivery  of  goods  inferior  to  those  which  the  con- 
tract calls  for,  but  only  fraud ;  it  does  not  compel  a  man  to 
give  to  every  one  the  honor  which  is  due  him,  but  merely  pun- 
ishes affronts.  A  general  survey  of  all  the  spheres  of  rights 
will  bring  out  this  discrepancy  between  the  demands  of  the 
law  and  the  demands  of  morality. 

The  legal  spheres,  as  we  noticed  before,  correspond  to  the 
great  spheres  of  action  or  the  circles  of  interests,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  legal  order  exists.  The  first  and  narrow- 
est sphere  of  interests  is  that  which  we  may  embrace  under 
the  heading,  body  and  life.     Encroachments  upon  this  domain 
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arc  made  bj  homicide,  iafi  urement,  assault  and  batterjr,  aad 
all  attacks  upon  life  and  health.  Protection  against  such 
-crimes  forms  an  important  part  of  all  law ;  in  the  oldt^ 
legal  systems  it  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  plar^.  The 
laws  of  the  ancient  Germanic  races,  for  example*  c«m«ist 
largely  in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  blood-mooer  to 
1>e  paid  for  every  kind  of  injury  against  body  and  life.  If  wf 
mean  by  encroachments  u|)on  this  domain  only  physical 
assaults,  then  the  law  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  infractions 
In  fact,  however,  every  hurt  is  directed  against  body  and  life, 
and  so  boundless  opportunity  is  offered  for  unpunishable 
offences  a^inst  others :  such  as  causing  thorn  aiinoyance* 
arousing  tlieir  anger  or  grief,  exploiting  and  defrauding  tl»eaL 
This  is  what  the  Gos|k*1  has  to  say  in  the  matter:  **  Whu^^ 
ever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.** 

A  second  sphere  of  interests  is  bounded  by  the  familf^  \ht 
expanded  individual  life.     Encroachments  upon  this  d«ima.a 
are   made   bv  adulterv,  abduction,  substitutiun  «>f   children. 
h'Mlurtioii,  and  Hiinilar  crimo.H.     Tin*    nion»    pp»ii.i»inr»-»l    a:.: 
taiiLMl»l«*   f«»rinrt  ot   such  onViioes  are  n-arln-il   |,v  th.    r:.i:i.:., 
law;  th«;  iii'H«'  Hulitlf  forins  uf  disturliiiiLT  llio   jumi-**    <•    • 
liMm<»  and  tin*  faniilv,  tal« -iM'arinir,  intriirniiiL'.  J»\   ul.     i.    :     • 
lia!i«ls  an-  r*traiij'«l  fruiii  tli»-ir  \\i\«H  aipl  pan-iiT-*  ir   :ii  :: 
rliiMnn,  il<i  ii-it  «*oin'*  uithin  th<*  r»*at'li  «»f  tip    I.ia  ;  tl.  :.k     f 
i  Mli»l!o\s  tri«ii'l,  IaL'«»I 

A    tliii«i    >!«li»i«'   iff   intrn-s!«i  j.,   «|»riii.  1  l.\   jr  ,.    ',,  *,  ■ 
ilit'lihli  s  tip-   r^'sm-tMtal  «»t  fXtiTlial  iii*- ii.«*  ••!    •*•  II   i-r***-:.    :     :. 
aii'l  \'»liiiit.i:;.  :i'!.'»n.     l!ipr'»;ir|jiu«!itH  n|..i||  tli.«»  !..  .■:  .i  . 
\t\'     r**\t\»'V\\    tlplt,    l.l;irnMi:iil,    frfiwi,    t"ljrr\.    •  !ii  ••  .■     . 

•  •  • 

aj:i.ii^t    p"'»i"-!  t  \  .       H-  v»'  a;j:iili  tli.    •*•   iii.ti.il  1  -.  .*    f.'iir.    ' 
tlj'-    in'»:«     -■ii»*l'     !M»  ill"  i^  !•.    uli-'li    I'?'i|«4t?\     *    ;    .^   ■. 
a-    lu;.'   ;    ;iJ    ■■•lir-*'   •\;"ii-f.      In    -i-.t*'    ••:    tli»*   »■••'•:!* 
l;iv»     :.,    j.iin.-h    till*    «'l]»'ii'i«'rH,    th**    .ii\»iit:\«'    ;;•  ii.'i^ 
I'.v*  r  aiiil  li;L'h*T  criminal  clasn*  h  alua\H  utituit^i  th«-  U 
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As  a  fourth  sphere  of  interests  may  be  mentioned  honor, 
or  ideal  self-preservation.  Encroachments  upon  this  domain 
are  made  by  insults,  false  reports,  slander.  In  these  cases, 
much  more  than  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  criminal  law  can 
reach  only  the  more  flagrant  and  careless,  but  not  the  more 
subtle  and  shrewd  violations,  which  are  not  the  less  injurious. 
There  are  a  thousand  anonymous,  indirect,  undiscoverable 
ways  of  blasting  a  man's  reputation  for  which  a  penal  formula 
never  can  be  found. 

The  fifth  sphere  of  interests  is  the  free  exercise  of  volition. 
Attacks  upon  the  liberty  of  others  are  made  by  kidnapping, 
illegal  arrest,  compulsion,  threats.  Breaches  of  domestic  peace 
may  also  be  placed  in  this  list.  In  the  primitive  legal  codes 
protection  was  afforded  against  this  class  of  offences  by 
threatening  with  punishment  every  one  who  made  a  slave  of  a 
fellow,  contrary  to  the  law.  Legal  slavery  and  serfdom  no 
longer  exist  among  us.  Yet  even  in  our  day  forms  of  depend- 
ence are  not  wanting  which  closely  resemble  actual  slavery. 
We  may  regard  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  during  the  last  half  century  as  a  continuation 
of  the  legislation  in  defense  of  individual  liberty  against  new 
forms  of  slavery.  No  one  enjoys  freedom  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term  whose  life  and  strength  are  utilized  merely  as  means 
to  others'  ends.  Hence,  whoever  uses  men  in  this  way,  or 
attempts  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  state  or  to  keep  them  in  it, 
acts  contrary  to  the  law  of  justice,  which  demands  that  the 
freedom  of  others  be  respected. 

Finally,  we  may  also  add  a  sixth  sphere  of  interests,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  spiritual  life^ 
which  expresses  itself  in  convictions,  views,  beliefs,  religion, 
morality,  and  habits  of  life.  Persecutions,  aspersions,  open  or 
concealed  signs  of  contempt,  scornful  neglect,  importunate 
attempts  at  conversion,  are  some  of  the  forms  of  interfer- 
ence with  this  field.  The  inner  state  which  tends  to  such 
forms  of  injustice,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  intolerance. 
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It  huii  its  natural  roots  partly  iu  man*s  dependence  and  need 
of  society,  tlie  gregarious  iustinct,  partly  iu  his  arrugaaoe 
and  the  conceited  belief  in  his  own  infallibility.  The  uiajur.tr 
of  men  are  sure  of  their  ground  only  when  their  feliom* 
are  going  in  the  same  direction,  thinking  the  same  tiiougfau^ 
Hence,  they  demand  that  everybody  accommodate  hiuiseli  lo 
them.  Deviations  from  the  common  rule  are  regarded  i* 
disturbances  and  give  offence,  and  hence  all  means  are  cm- 
ployed  that  seem  suited  either  to  bring  the  dissenter  iutu  hj;- 
mony  with  his  fellows  or  to  remove  him  from  view*  and  t^ 
deter  others  from  imitating  his  example.  Arrogauc«  ha*  lur 
same  effect  upon  the  leaders  of  tlie  masses.  They  regard  .; 
as  an  intolerable  presumption  on  the  part  of  an  individual  :•> 
refuse  to  follow  their  leadership,  for  does  ho  not  thervK.i 
tacitly  accuse  the  appointed  authorities  of  error ':  What  wuu.d 
hup|H*n  if  everyl>ody  were  Ui  dare  such  a  thing  ?  An  exam;*.ir 
must  therefore  l»e  made.  The  opposite  habit  of  min<l  is  cali*^l 
toleration  ;  libtrality  of  mind  would  {perhaps  lie  a  mure  app.*^- 
print«*  trrm.  A  lilieral  e«lucation  nhows  itself  in  th«-  a'  *^ 
to  un<l«T>tiiinl  uiid  t«»  roct)Lnii/.i'  wlnit  is  strun.:**  iui'i  «:::•■ 
It  is  in*i|iiinMl  niil\  Uy  frr<(Uf*ut  r<inlart  with  iho  ••\:r» 
uarv,  U»  il  prrHonal,  litt-nirv,  or  hi?*ti»rio;il.  In  i**:-  « 
H|»lnTcs  lh«'  luiiiil  rcinaiiiB  n:irn)w  ;  nations,  claii.«*t*,  •*■  :  - 
tir  '^•■rts,  r«li'ji'»'is  ci»niinuniti«*rt,  M  hi<'h  livo  for  th<tii*i«'i-><  •*  .  . 
8cari*«*l\  <*<an*'  in  t*i»ntact  with  th<*  cuHtMnin  an*l  ••;  :.  :  «  : 
otli«r^.  :uf  universally  conspiriiouA  I'nr  th«*ir  intiilfran  • 

Thi-*  \^  a  tifjii   in  which  tin*  law  is  inii-»i  |m»ui  rlc-*-*.      r      .  i 
ri-.n'h   \;'»Iat.Mns  onlv    whfU  thev   ran  Ik*  con!*tni»«i   a-*    .    -    • 
wliirli    ;r*   Uiti   :il\\a\H  tiir  fas(».      An«l    \cl   .HU«'h    i»fTrii' •  •» 
rails*'  >•  :.mu^  uijiiry  :  t'vm  ni«*n*  intrnsn**  attcniptH  at  i 
»:i»n   uit.nialtiv    iMrMnn*   uii)>earal'I<'.      The    law    i«»    ;►  «•  *     ** 
a  •  i.ii'»t   tli«in.      Nevfrtlj«l»?»s,  t»>',  rKtti'n  in   n-l   .i   :.■■  '. 
rijlit  :   ni"rall\ ,  •■\«r\  mik*  h.i>  th«-  KL'ht  to  liiin  iii-i  ti.  .:   * 
n -t  int«  rlt-rr  Mith  li.-*  liiiN.t'*,  iu-*  ^••n\  !ilion>.  anil  h,**  tl       .    '• 
i!   I»»     .n   tjt  •.•rni.ii'  i  Tl   .t  iii«i«"  T.I  ti.«  ni  ;  ainl    it  ;!»  a  •..•.!    -^ 
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respect  this  right,  provided,  of  course,  the  individual's   be- 
havior does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others.     1  have  the  right 
to  win  over  others  to  my  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  only  by 
example  and  by  means  of  persuasion,  and  in  the  latter  case  I 
must  respect  the  rights  of  others  to  their  own  opinions.  —  The 
difficulty  arises  with  the  question  :  To  what  extent  have  tastes, 
habits,  assertions,  opinions,   of  which    we   cannot  morally 
approve,  a  claim  to  toleration,  that  is,  to  what  extent  shall 
we  concede  to  them  equal  rights  ?     It  is  obvious  that  I  have 
not  the  right  to  censure  or  to  express  my  contempt  for  every 
statement  which  cannot  be  justified  morally,  or  which  does 
violence  to  my  moral  sense  or  taste.     And  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  1  am  not  bound  in  duty  to  allow  everything  to  pass  with- 
out contradiction :  it  may  be  in  the  highest  measure  justifi- 
able to  express  my  contempt  openly.     Here  again  no  formula 
can  be  given  which  will  enable  us  to  decide  each  particular 
case.     We  must  leave  it  to  tact  to  discover  what  is  proper 
mider  these  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  X 

LOVE  OF  NEIGHBORS 

1.  Bebide  justice,  the  negative  side  of  benevolence,  we  bar^ 
love  of  neighbor,  tlie  complementary,  positive  side.     We  m4,i 
define  it  as   tliat  habit   of   the   will   and    mode   of   conduct 
which  asHists  those  in  want,  and  strives  to  pn>moti*  thtf  vrl- 
fan*  of  others  by  active  sympathy.  —  t  is  the  gn*at  cunimand- 
ment  of  Christianity.     In  the  lii»i  judpnent  man's  w*>rtli  v:Ii  b'' 
mi*asiin*d  bv  this  standard.     ^^Then  shall  the  Kins;  sav  unto 
them  on  his  ri^ht  hand, —  I  was  un  hunirnnl,  and  yr  jra^r  voe 
nirat :  I  was  thirptv.and  ve  imvo  nit*  drink  :   I  wan  u  fk^r.iU'^r. 
aipi   \f  took    111"'   in:  nakfl,  aipl   \»,*  cliith'-'i   ni*      I    u..*  •    . 
aii'l   \«*  \i>!t»«i   ni»-     I  wu^  in  i>ri?»Hn,  ainl  w-  cani'    .ir." 
Tli[«.''  tiiii*"*  iii'T"-  tliiM*   work"*  •►f  in*  r«'»   ar»'  i-iiuiu*  r  i*- 
a  r*«:Mi"ii    pM\i«  rtiil   in   itn  L'r:in»l  Mni:ii«'.tv. 

rii»-  i;"niin:ih'lnp  nt    is  i%n  -inipl*:  iin-i   rli-ar  lh.:t    ::  •    ; 
o;i!i  ar;>»-  :i?»  ?o  it-^  np-.iii.n;/.      I  nn«t  .iliwii^'rv  lu.in  :    -k  ;       * 
I  •!'»  .'  —  <f.v«'  li:ni    uhal   vou    lia\»-. —  \'>:\    ^^»\\        I'.:      . 
h'lii'ij' •!  nTlur-^  riinp-;   -hall  !  -jw*-  t.i.,iil»  .'     >L  t![  I  j  . 
1  ii.i.»    n"*!i.iij  l*-ft   i'»r  ni\>flt  ":     An!  -i;.ill  I  n--?    *-.*  .  •  • 
ri'iiMi^'       •*!»  Ill    I   -Ilk   th.-ni  <«ut  r     I  !.■  ir  •:.  iT  n.i  :.. 
\!%  ^.'k  .ni<i  ,11  •Miiit  ;   I    V  .Nit    h.in.  I  h«-!p  .ih>i   «-   :.' 
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well  as  I  can.  Shall  I  go  farther  ?  Shall  I  hunt  up  the  sick 
and  the  needy  everywhere  ?  I  am  sure  that  there  are  alwaya* 
hundreds  of  them  in  this  city,  and  that  they  need  help  and 
consolation ;  shall  I  always  be  on  the  road  from  one  to  th& 
other  ?  And  what  is  to  become  of  my  own  affairs  in  the 
meanwhile  ?  Shall  I  calmly  neglect  them  and  always  look 
out  for  others  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  families  in  the  land 
whom  I  might  assist,  by  word  and.  by  deed,  in  bettering  their 
conditions:  shall  I  visit  all  of  them,  shall  I  look  for  them, 
advise  them  and  help  them  ?  Is  this  the  meaning  of  the 
commandment  of  love  of  neighbor? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  that  case  I  should  have  neither 
time  nor  strength  left  for  myself  and  my  own  business. 
The  commandment  would  defeat  itself.  If  it  were  a  duty, 
always  and  under  all  circumstances,  first  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  others,  before  attending  to  one's  own,  the  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  law  by  all  would  lead  to  a  complete  confu- 
sion of  all  human  things,  to  an  absurd  interchange  of  duties. 
If  every  one  would  follow  Jesus's  advice  to  the  rich  young^ 
man  and  "  sell  whatsoever  he  hath  and  give  to  the  poor,"  the 
result  would  be  a  ceaseless  circulation  of  commodities,  or 
rather  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  buy  and  receive  them. 
The  law  taken  universally  destroys  itself.  It  presupposes 
that  there  are  others  who  desire  to  buy  and  receive,  regard- 
less of  the  law. 

This  commandment  must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  re- 
stricted, or  more  narrowly  defined,  if  it  is  to  hold  as  a  uni- 
versal moral  law.  We  may  perhaps  consider  the  matter  from 
the  following  points  of  view. 

(1)  The  duty  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  others  is  limited, 
first,  by  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  antes  own  life.  The 
individual's  first  duty  is  to  develop  and  exercise  the  capacities 
and  powers  which  are  given  him,  and  to  make  his  own  life 
beautiful  and  good.  His  own  individual  life  is  the  field  which 
it  is  his  special  mission  to  cultivate.     For  this  work   he  is 
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especially  fitted  by  natural  inclination  and  insight.  In  xhe 
last  analysis,  every  man  knows  what  is  good  for  him  b^ti«*r 
than  anvlKxlv  else.  Care  for  the  welfare  of  otiicrs  sh^Mju 
therefore  not  prevent  the  performance  of  this  most  iinmediite 
tiiitv. 

This  principle  undoubtedly  governs  our  actual  b4*havior  and 
judgment.  If  a  rich  and  talented  young  man,  alarmed  by  tL« 
command  of  the  fSu8|>el,  were  to  sell  his  small  inheritance 
and  give  to  the  |)oor,  if  he  were  to  abandon  his  studies  a&J 
nurse  the  sick  in  their  homes  or  in  the  hospitals,  withoi^: 
l>eing  s|>ecially  qualified  for  such  work,  we  alioiild  n^4 
approve  of  his  course.  We  should  praise  his  M*lf*sacnfjcr 
and  humilityf  but  we  should  not  applaud  his  conduct  and  *^t 
it  up  ns  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  nay«  wi*  «b>*u!j 
even  say  that  he  C(»uld  and  ought  to  have  put  his  talents  t'^ 
Ix'tter  use.  Had  he  <|uietly  continued  his  studies,  had  Y* 
bec«>me  an  able  physician,  preacher,  or  teacher,  his  own  \\i< 
would  have  bet*n  richer  and  more  l>eautiful,  and  he  cou'.d 
hav<*  dour  more  for  others.  Ami  so  we  nhall  l»o  i>bl:j»^3  !  • 
Miy  :  K:irh  |Mr>.ni  <1  hs  tin*  xw^sX  for  biniM'lt  :iti«l  «itLt  ;•»  ..  .• 
b*-  iii:iKtn  the  iii'».*^t  of  hiiiiM-ll.  K:ipli:i*'l  aiiii  (fiK'tb*-  i^  :.•  *  *• 
liuiiiaiiitv  Mtiiplv  )>y  iiiifoI*liii.r  the  iiilMnn  r.ipaCiti*  ?»  <j:  ::. 
iLiliir«.'>. 

."S  li'uuikt    -1«    .i.i  i.  <i.  ti  (»  ir!«  [| 

\Vf  rrmnitt   ipif?*ti.iii  tin*  \.iliii:i>  .ii   tin-  nnixen*:*!   jr     ■- 
tiiii       Tli'-   •i.!L«'iilt\    hiH  ;ii  :ts   aj-['l.f.iT  ;"ii  !  •  rifU'Tt  t.-    . 
t.  'ii^       K  :i  pirt  «nl;ir  ;i«*t    uli.iii    I   iJm   !.►•    -i:!..  r*   •-   :»:■  ■ 

.nv.ii.'i.    *!;••    |'li\  ■*:«-. :iii^    -  ii.j    li.iii    f-.   .i    «i  !]•:.:.• 
*•).  ill    I,  «■  in    I,  :i<'i''i!ii;.  Ill .     Ii.rii.    »«M':.;.r.     iii\     I  •:  .     .-     • 
I  :■■   1    :■   liini  .'     'i'li  ■*   •  .;iiiii»l    «»     •it-.-.i-.i    i.v    tbi     .••!.••.. 
lii-.!:i  ■•:    •in!-.,  but  i.iiiv   ii\   :i    ■■•ii^.-ifr;i* :••:»  ••J    lL«    i-    :.    :•  *. 
ruiii-^Viiii'tvi .   It    .i.ii    ...:.:ii.i-«  I .   i..    li.  i-,ii.ii   \\.x\    \^\    •!..     .    ,. 
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but  by  the  heart.  And,  as  a  rule,  we  shall  feel  iuclmed  to 
applaud  the  man  who  obeys  his  heart  more  than  his  reason  in 
these  things.  We  admire  the  heroism  of  a  woman  who 
resolves  to  follow  her  husband  into  solitude,  into  exile,  or  into 
imprisonment.  We  respect  the  sister  of  charity  who  sacri- 
fices her  life  and  gives  up  everything  to  nurse  strangers  upon 
their  sick-beds  during  the  long  weary  days  and  nights.  We 
say  it  is  altogether  possible  that  such  a  nature  develops  and 
exercises  the  gifts  with  which  it  is  endowed,  a  warm  heart, 
a  skilful  and  tender  hand,  a  consoling  courage,  most  perfectly 
in  such  a  calling,  and  so  realizes  the  fullest  and  most  beau- 
tiful form  of  life  possible.  But  —  what  is  good  for  one  is  not 
good  for  all. 

(2)  The  duty  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  my  neighbor  must 
be  limited  in  another  way ;  I  must  guard  against  destroying 
his  independence.  My  act  must  not  weaken  his  indepen- 
dence ;  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  beneficent,  nay,  it  may  become 
an  evil,  for  self-reliance  is  a  general  precondition  of  a 
healthy  and  normal  life.  The  object  of  all  help  is,  after  all, 
to  make  help  superfluous.  The  matter  is  self-evident  when 
it  comes  to  systematic  and  permanent  aid.  In  education  we 
have  an  example  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  deliberate 
■care  for  others.  It  is  governed  solely  by  the  consideration 
that  we  must  train  the  pupil  so  that  he  can  take  care  of 
himself.  We  call  a  mother  irrational  who  cannot  resist  her 
child's  entreaties  to  prepare  his  lessons  for  him,  we  cannot 
praise  a  father  who  constantly  undertakes  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems for  his  young  son  which  life  is  beginning  to  put  to  him. 
Not  to  solve  problems,  but  to  put  the  proper  problems,  that 
is  the  real  function  of  the  educator.  In  no  human  relation 
has  true  beneficence  a  different  function,  —  it  realizes  its  end 
only  when  it  succeeds  in  making  the  person  self-sustaining. 
This  is  especially  true  of  all  economic  assistance :  the 
problem  is  to  remove  the  need  for  help. 

(3)  There  is  finally  a  third  restriction,  or,  rather,  narrower 

41 
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determinatioDf  of  the  uniTenal  duty  of  love  of  neighbor :  tkit 
made  ueccssary  by  our  $ptcial  Jutie$  toward  special  n€ighb'7t^ 
Every  man  is  related   to   persons  who  have  special   clam 
upon  his  benevolence  and  active  sympathy,  —  to  children  aad 
parents,  relatives  and  friends,  servants  and  laborers,  nrisrfar<on 
and  inmates  of  the  same  house.     His  stren^h  and  |NissessK<is 
belong  to  these  first  of  all.     If  any  one  were  to  ^iw  avmr 
his  fortune  to  strangers  and  begpirs  or  to  all  kinds  of  dun- 
table  enterprises,  and   were  to  let  the  members  of  his  ova 
household   suffer  want,  or  if  a  mother  were  to   accept  the 
presidency  of  seven  l>enevoIent  associations,  and  ahamefally  xo 
neglect  her  own  children,  we  should  not  be  very  lenient  in  o«r 
judjrment  of  them.    We  should  sny :  first  duty«  then  the  sap«r 
crogutory ;   first   perform  your   particular  duties    and    itrk 
search  for  further  problems  to  solve.     Hy  these  sfiecial  con- 
ditions the  virtue  of  charity  or  love  of  neighlK>r  is  confined  to 
a  fixed  channel,  as  it  were,  through  which  it  flows  as  a  f>r- 
manent  stream  and  fructifies  its  banks.     Here,  t(M>,  evcrvUpdT 
knows  with  some  decree  of  certainty  what  is  good  for  tk-  #f 
n«*:ircst  to  hiui.  I'Ut  it   is  much  in'»re  difliriilt  an«i  uft*-n  ;::.>-« 
sil*!**  to  Xi-\\  how  t«i  h«l|)  ^tranjrerrt.     And  h«T«',  tiN>.  «.   a:-'' 
think  nf  the  rnllictixf  ImkUcs  to  which  the  iii'li\  :<iual  i- !   r  .*• 
Thf  roniniiinitv  ;in«l  th«.*  nation  have  h'jjtiinai**  cl.i.n;*    .:-  \ 
him.  aii«l  their  {HrniaiR-nt  rharitahh-   institutifns  n-.:  r  '-.   . 
with  a  »af«*  rhanncl   in  ^hich  to  «  \ti«-iM-  hi?*  >\m;.4::..    -    . 
Olhrrs'  w«!!;ir«-. 

Th«-  l«»rniiii:i  '1  thr  \\}\v  r»f  nfijlii'oi.  Can*  f«»r  th*  ai.irf 
ul  utlii:>,  \u\\<  tlii-nfore  hr  hniit«Mi  :iijil  jtupj-'^  iiit  :.:•  :  -§ 
foIh»'As  III  >  ■  \.\v  .i>  this  ran  ••••  «i"nf  'A-'h^iit  i.t  j;. .  •  :  .•  ■ 
pruhU'in^  Ml  \t,ii:  .»'.mi  \\w.  Uitl.Mut  \;"l.ilini:  the  *-•-  ;*'  :-•  -f 
wlin:h  ar.s»-  tr  in  ^"\\v  ^i-i-riil  r-Ii'l-ins  to  ii;;.\.i...»  -.- : 
Colltcti^i-  l""i.' -.  .U'[  tin.illv,  u:thotii  wi  akvn.nj  ih*  * 
rehan«:c  "f    ,rh.  ;  -. 

1*.    ri'miii'ii-'''  n-'  .  i\   in  !!•  li«'i.-iirf,  infant  a'r»ovo  .i..  -  -  i  .■  : 
i'f>njm'it  \  :i!i  1  -••;•. ti.t:   i^ii.iiion  i»  to  tliis  dav  I«oml'•«^.*    • 
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clined  to  regard  almsgiving  as  absolutely  meritorious ;  hence 
a  word  about  it  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Moral  philosophy  cannot  subscribe  to  this  view,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Promiscuous  almsgiving  perhaps  results 
in  more  evil  than  good.  It  is  particularly  apt  to  violate  the 
second  of  the  above  mentioned  provisions :  it  has  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  effect  of  making  the  recipient  economically 
independent;  only  too  often  does  it  educate  parasites,  who 
are  a  pleasure  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  others.  We  give  a 
beggar  an  alms.  The  direct  effect  is  that  the  man's  hunger  is 
satisfied.  But  another  effect  necessarily  follows  :  the  recip- 
ient is  taught  to  expect  that  the  next  time  he  is  hungry  some 
one  will  feed  him  again.  The  gift  will  therefore  encourage 
him  to  believe  that  there  is  another,  perhaps  more  successful 
and  at  any  rate  more  convenient,  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood than  labor,  that  is,  begging.  If  a  beggar's  life  is  not 
a  good  life,  then  almsgiving,  which  promotes  beggary,  is  not 
beneficence.  —  We  frequently  hear  people  complaining  of  the 
impudence  of  mendicants :  Here  comes  the  same  young  beg- 
gar who  was  here  yesterday ;  but  won't  I  give  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind !  —  It  seems  to  me  the  beggar  might  say :  I  see 
nothing  impudent  in  my  behavior ;  I  was  hungry  yesterday  and 
you  gave  me  money  to  satisfy  my  hunger ;  conditions  are  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  yesterday ;  why  do  you  want  to  behave 
differently  to-day  ?  I  am  not  impudent,  but  you  are  incon- 
sistent. I  trusted  in  your  tacit  declaration  that  you  would 
support  me  in  case  of  need ;  consequently  I  have  come  back, 
and  now  you  want  to  abuse  me  ?  —  I  do  not  see  what  answer 
the  almsgiver  could  make,  except  this :  I  did  not  clearly  see 
what  I  was  doing  yesterday,  and  therefore  beg  your  pardon 
for  having  raised  expectations  which  I  cannot  or  will  not 
fulfil.  And  perhaps  he  might,  to  be  thoroughly  honest,  say 
to  himself:  When  I  gave  the  alms,  nothing  was  really  further 
from  my  thoughts  than  the  welfare  of  the  stranger ;  it  was 
simply  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  him.     Habit,  convenience,  or 
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perha()8  the  fear  of  a  wicked  face,  prompted  me  to  pal  mj 
hand  into  my  pocket. 

Indeed,  true  charity  acta  differently.     It  tries,  first  of  ail 
to  find   out  what  is  the   cause  of  the  trouble ;    without  s 
knowUihje  of  the  causes  of  the  distress  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  render  assistance.     Promiscuous  almsgivin^r  is  Ukr 
quackery,  which,  without  investigating  the  disease,  prescribes 
a  cure-all.     If  tlie  trouble  is  due  to  an  unhappy  aocidmu 
causing  temporary  embarrassment,   the    |»liilanthropist  vul 
help  to  overcome  it  by  word  and  by  deed.     If  it  is  doe  lo 
permanent  disability,  he  will  endeavor  to  assist  the  persoe 
in  obtaining  permanent  sup|>ort.     If  aversion  to  work  is  the 
reason  for  mendicancy,  he  will  refuse  to  recognize  and  foster 
this  branch  of  industry  by  alms.     Of  course,  it  is  much  easier 
to  give  the  beggar  a  nickel  and  to  dismiss  him  than  to  take 
an  intereHt  in  him,  which  latter  indeed  mav  not  alwavt  be 
possible,  owing  to  the  ^'  anonymousness  '*  of  metropolitan  lift 
But  whoever  cannot  or  will  not  help  has  no  right  to  dal4i> 
in  the  affairs  of  a  fellow-man.     Of  late  years,  the  author.!. '^ 
liavc  n-jM-atr'Hy  prohibitrd  tin*  iri\ini:  uf  almn  to  in- 14 :  •  :' 
vaL'alMiiiiU  ;  a  mfiiMiro  whirh  is  ju.stitiaMo  in  pnii*.:  Ii-     < 
l»»sn   iH'iiflii'iMior    is   rrallv    inaNMiri'nrr,   a    rnnn*   aj:*  i.**    :.' 
l^'-j^LMT.  wh«»in   ir   I'liconratr'".'*.  a.s  ui-ll  a.s  ai:ain!*t   otL.  ••.    - 
ar«'    tiin}»t»Mi    l.y    the  rxaiiiplf   to   lollow    tin*  hain«-    I  :•  .   -:. : 
^m:lll^    aUo  airaiiist   thoso    wln»  arc  nvrirun   hy   th«*   ar:;.  ■ 
trimips  whjrh  oWfH   its  exihtriirr  tn  surti  n«*L:litrt*n''»'.      I'   *■  * 

\\ I.fij  "f  a  <*«niMtry  witli  U'l'umij*  is  a  plairiir.  it  i«*  t  \ .  •.  :,• 

an   ••:^  I a.r.iin>t   tlio   utllan*  nf  tin-  »*«»uiilrv   X**  viw  * .'  c 

m 

llif  tl.  II.'.     Tti  in'   >!no.  till'   |irt.|iil»ii.«in  <»f  njrn«J 'u:.  ■  - 
nlin'»«'.\  111'  '»>ijht    •»;ni|'ly   to    !»«'  tli«    otjii-r    >»i«l»-  «•!   .■r^-.k;.  .- 
pntii.*'    i'li.i!it\.   \>)i.r|i   tin<iH    uiiik    f*'!'  t)i>-    iin«in:l    <•  i    .    • 
li«i  ]»•»  I  li'****-  .11  ii»'«  •!. 

M  .•f..\i'r.  \w  niUHt  not  nnairiiH*  that  alni*;;i\  iiu*  t  •  1- »•.'•'• 
wu  I  tr;iin|»'»  i^  tlif  ithlv  fuMii  i.J  oanl*  ^s  cL:iiit\  Ti  '-r*  i*-. 
I.  K -i.-    tin  H|.   Mil  jar  iMrnis,    aU"    ili'L'ant    (••rni*  of    '--.v  :  J 
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which  are  no  less  dangerous  to  welfare.  How  many  a  great 
house  scatters  the  germs  of  ruin  among  its  clients  in  the 
shape  of  presents,  gifts,  and  favors!  They  are  pampered, 
made  covetous,  shameless,  beggarly,  envious,  mendacious,  thiev- 
ish, and  the  consequence  is  their  benefactors  usually  grow  tired 
of  them,  and,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  them  by  referring  them 
to  some  public  charity.  In  such  houses  much  is  said  of  the 
wickedness  and  ingratitude  of  the  human  race.  The  story  is 
told  that  Max  Joseph,  the  first  King  of  Bavaria,  received  from 
the  general  treasurer  one  thousand  guldens  every  morning  for 
"  charity."  When  this  sum  was  spent  —  and  it  did  not  last 
very  long,  for  beggars  and  needy  persons  of  every  rank  and 
station  crowded  around  him  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appear- 
ance,—  "he  gave  orders  upon  the  bankers,  the  sinking-fund, 
the  lottery-fund,  the  war-economy-treasury.  His  mania  for 
giving  was  carefully  nourished  by  those  who  benefited  by  it, 
and  he  grew  indignant  at  every  measure  of  economy,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights.  While  money 
was  wanting  for  the  most  urgent  needs,  and  the  ofiicials 
had  to  wait  for  their  salaries  for  months,  the  beggars  lived 
in  luxury."  ^ 

This  form  of  "  charity  "  was  evidently  a  perversion  of  the 
duties  of  the  royal  office,  a  crime  against  the  subjects  from 
whose  pockets  the  money  was  taken,  and  against  the  parasites 
whom  it  raised.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  multitude's  weakness 
for  show,  that  kings  and  lords  of  this  kind  enjoy  their  favor 
and  are  loved  and  praised  for  their  "  goodness."  There  is  a 
good  Italian  proverb :  Si  buon  che  vol  niente^  so  good  that  he 
is  good  for  nothing. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Christianity  has  fostered  this 
kind  of  beneficence.  Passages  are  not  wanting  in  the  New 
Testament  which  suggest  such  a  confusion  of  love  of  neigh- 
bor with  almsgiving,  and  at  the  same  time  seem  to  recom- 

1  Perthes,  Polit  Personen  und  Zustande  zur  Zeit  der  framdsischen  Revolution, 
I.,  2y  448. 
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mend  Almsgiving  as  promising  future  retribution.  A  iki6mj» 
from  Chrysostom,  which  I  quote  from  Uhlhom*s  work.  /^ 
Lirhetithiititjkeit  in  der  alien  Kirchr^^  shows  this  iierrcrii  < 
in  a  marked  degree.  He  praises  charity  :  ^'  She  is  tljr  qu«t& 
among  the  virtues,  who  swiftly  raises  man  into  the  In^atii;*. 
and  is  the  best  mediator.  Charity  has  mighty  winir» :  >^ 
pierces  tlie  air,  lifts  herself  beyond  the  moon«  rim.*ft  above  \i^ 
licaming  sun«  and  extends  to  the  heights  of  heaven.  But  «h-? 
does  not  rest  there;  she  |)enetrates  the  heavons*  ha^te^* 
through  the  hosts  of  angels  and  the  choir  of  the  archon.-ri 
and  all  the  higher  hosts,  and  places  herself  beforv  the  thn.-x;r 
of  the  King  himself.  Learn  this  from  the  Iloir  Scnpturr. 
which  says :  ^  Cornelius,  thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  thine  aim* 
are  had  in  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  GtNi.'  Tliis  mean* 
Though  you  have  many  sins,  if  you  have  alms  for  jour  inirr- 
cessor,  fear  not ;  they  call  for  the  fiayment  of  the  di*t»c  id-: 
bear  the  signature  in  their  hands/*  In  another  place  lie  c<.4a- 
pares  almsgiving  to  the  prices  at  the  fair :  **  Here  we  U:^ 
juMtice  clieaply,  for  a  |»ioce  *»f  brra«i.  a  \vorn--»ut  coat,  a  -ir  :  *^ 
of  roll]  water.     So  loner  as  the  f.tir  lasts  li-t  im  i»i!v   •••;:  •. 

m 

viitiofi  u  ith  alms."      It    is   pl-iin.  lnTf  tin-  iil»j»-«t   w  ii-  i  ■*.. 
th«-  uillan-  of  others,  Init  oni'sown  j/im«1        whi  tiit  r   .;.  v    • 
uoi'M  or  :u  till*  uniM  to  coiiir  i.H  iniiiiattiial.      An«i   tt.* 
bf  n«t  •Iniibt  that  the  welfare  i»f  i»tli»r>  rann«it  \»   yv-iu  '•-: 
MK'h  «*harirv.  uhirh  is  holt  Iv  intnit   upon  i>urrha**.i.j    :•  -^   .« 
<»r  I- \«inpti'>ii  liiiiu  |iunishin«-nt.     St:!1.  I  am  far   ir  •:;«  t- 
xwz  'hat    till'  eliariiv  praftiMMl  liv  thf  ('li;.^t.,in  •'i.urt'i.  ^  - ..  • 
e\hii';t»  I   thi**   trait   of   raliulatiiiL'   si**'«  ulat.'»ii.      Ti.    Lij*    *. 
h-:-    ••!    :i\\ai«l  uas   apt   t«»   !»•■    iiiinult  1    \*.!i»    .t,    .•    v ..»    ■ 
o:;«  II  th'*   oiiI\    rlirtlivi-    iii'»t:\i         Aii'l    |««  rliap*    t'l.r  **.  .; 
tlhi  iij«rf   jt*  •'!,  nil   the  \\l:'»h'.  ;ii   it-*  I'iiurai.M-  :i::i-...  :.      .  * 
harti* 

\     partinilarlv    «ii'j.iorabli'    f'rui    i.f   alni?»L'.^  :iu*    i.  .* 
.|»    .  i-ilM-.i    iif    rt'celit     \<.i:>       ?).•      ''j  iri'v-  r  i.-.  .       M.«:    *:  .. 

•  •  • 
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poverty,  and  misery  are  made  the  pretexts  for  entertainments 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  concerts,  theatrical  performances,  balls, 
bazaars  at  which  elegant  and  beautiful  ladies  bargain,  play, 
and  flirt  with  elegant  and  rich  gentlemen,  all  for  sweet 
charity's  sake.  We  smoke,  we  breakfast,  we  gamble,  we  dance, 
all  for  charity  ;  new-fashioned  mendicant  orders  are  founded, 
with  priors,  decorations,  and  honors,  —  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  we  enjoy  the  thought  of 
how  kind-hearted  we  are,  which  is  no  more  than  right,  and 
get  a  little  pleasure  for  ourselves,  according  to  the  formula 
in  the  second  part  of  Faust : 

Hoch  ist  der  Doppelgewinn  zu  schatzen  : 
Bannherzig  sein  und  sich  zugleich  ergetzen.^ 

I  must  confess  that  this  union  of  amusement  and  '^  charity  " 
seems  to  me  an  extremely  sad  sign  of  the  times.  This  play- 
ing with  distress  shows  how  insensitive  certain  social  classes 
have  become  to  the  seriousness  and  wretchedness  of  life. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  many  of  the  associations  which 
make  a  specialty  of  collecting  alms.  A  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  feed  poor  children ;  the  ladies  X,  Y,  Z,  have 
warm  hearts,  and  it  is  so  interesting  to  belong  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  hold  meetings,  and  to  read  one's  name  in  the  news- 
papers. A  circular  is  issued,  collectors  are  employed  and 
equipped  with  receipt-books,  for  much  money  is  needed  for 
charity.  And  now  the  charity  begins.  Three  collectors  work 
four  hours  each  day,  for  the  great  families  who  are  visited 
are  late  risers  and,  besides,  they  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at 
their  meals.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  books  are  balanced  : 
five  thousand  marks  have  been  contributed  by  three  thousand 
subscribers;  from  this  sum  subtract  three  thousand  marks 
for  the  collectors,  printing  of  the  report,  and  advertisements, 
and  you  have  a  simi-total  of  two  thousand  marks  for  charity. 
—  The  collectors  proved  a  veritable  plague  to  those  who  were 

[^  Ix),  now  I  what  doable  gains  joar  deed  requite ! 
Yon  show  compassion,  and  you  take  delight.] 
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appealed  to.  Have  the  poor  children  been  benefited  ?  I  have 
not  much  faith.  The  sympathy  of  one  individual  for  another 
is  really  helpful,  and  the  systematic  help  of  the  community 
can  at  least  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  afraid  that  such  collection-charity,  which  expects  others 
to  do  the  contributing,  like  the  charity-craze,  never  yields 
blessings,  but  simply  rears  greedy  beggars.  It  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  that  the  metropolis  destroys  all  other  personal  re- 
lations between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  yet  the  rich  desire 
to  ease  their  consciences  by  doing  something  for  those  in 
want,  so  they  help  in  the  manner  indicated. 

However,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  societies  for  the 
organized  distribution  of  charity  are  not  good  and  useful 
An,  association  which  combines  freedom  of  movement  with 
order  and  permanency  is  undoubtedly  an  entirely  suitable 
form  of  charitable  activity.  And  there  are  doubtless  excel- 
lent and  helpful  societies.  Nor  can  we  altogether  disapprove 
of  the  method  of  inducing  larger  circles  to  make  financial 
contributions.  But  instead  of  angrily  and  moodily  throwing 
a  few  nickels  at  every  collector  who  presents  himself,  the 
givers  should  make  up  their  minds  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  some  organization,  of  whose  usefulness  they  have 
convinced  themselves.  If  they  could  only  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  these  enterprises,  their  sympathy  would  be  really 
helpful,  and  their  own  lives  would  be  enriched  thereby. 

3.  The  opposite  of  love  of  neighbor  is  heartless  selfishness^ 
which  seeks  its  own  advantage,  regardless  of  others  or  even 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  intensification  of  it  is  malice^ 
which  takes  pleasure  in  the  distress  and  sufferings  of  others 
even  without  advantage  to  self.  As  cruelty  it  causes  physical 
or  mental  sufferings,  simply  in  order  to  feed  upon  them. 

This  habit  does  not  commonly  express  itself  in  those  brutal 
attacks  upon  the  persons  and  interests  of  others  which  the 
criminal  law  pursues,  but  in  the  thousand  little  inconsiderate, 
malicious  acts  which  are  observed  in  our  dailv  intercourse 
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with  men.  Four  or  five  persons  are  sitting  in  a  railroad 
coup^ ;  a  new  traveller  enters,  they  all  stare  at  him  with 
angry  and  hateful  looks,  each  one  seeming  to  say :  Don't 
come  near  mc !  No  one  dreams  of  offering  him  a  seat,  or  of 
removing  his  baggage ;  we  merely  wait  until  the  intruder 
threatens  to  sit  upon  our  things,  then  we  grumblingly  shove 
them  aside,  or  begin  to  quarrel  with  the  man.  And  so  these 
people  will  sit  together,  side  by  side,  in  the  narrow  com- 
partment making  themselves  as  disagreeable  to  each  other 
as  possible,  in  the  meanwhile  boiling  over  with  rage.  If, 
instead,  one  of  the  passengers  had  politely  made  room  for 
the  new-comer,  a  pleasant  feeling  would  have  been  aroused 
at  once,  and  perhaps  a  friendly  conversation  might  have  been 
begun,  bringing  into  the  tiresome  railroad  journey  sociability 
and  good  cheer.  These  are  little  things,  but  life  is  made  up 
of  little  things,  and  our  moods  are  determined  much  more 
by  such  countless  daily  trifles  than  by  the  great  and  unusual 
occurrences.  There  are  persons  who  are  always  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  perform  some  great  and  heroic  act  of 
charity,  who  even  believe  that  they  would  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  if  need  be;  and  in  the  meantime  they  are 
wearing  away  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  fellowmen 
with  their  petty  troubles  and  malicious  remarks. 

Besides,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  plain  people 
treat  each  other  with  much  more  consideration  than  the 
members  of  so-called  good  society.  Among  the  latter  an 
accidental  collision  soon  leads  to  a  bitter  discussion ;  while 
the  matter  is  at  once  passed  off  with  a  jest  among  the  former. 
The  general  inclination  to  take  life  easy  is  manifested  in 
intercourse  by  the  tendency  to  make  the  life  of  others  easy 
and  cheerful.  Among  the  so-called  educated  the  fear  of 
lowering  one's  dignity  is  always  alive.  Politeness  and  civility 
are  regarded  as  a  sign  of  self-debasement,  as  a  lowering  of 
one's  dignity.  A  repellent  nature  says  to  others :  Come  on, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you !    There  is  a  kind  of  starched-linen 
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the   ridicule  and  ilUwill  of  his  fellows.    An  evil  or  a  bnw 

motive  is  always  imputed  to  him,  his  prosperity  is  attribated  to 

evil  means,  his  uiafortone  is  regarded  as  hie  own  doing.     H« 

belongs  to  tbe  Liberal  party :  of  course  be  receirea  Jeviik 

money.    He  rotes  the  Cooaervative  ticket:  why, to  be  siirr.he 

ia  fnwaiDg  upon  his  auperiora.    He  iasucceaaful  in  hiniiHM  Iw 

becomea  rich :  he  is  certainly  a  swindler,  and  owes  bia  ene- 
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to  flatter  tbe  intellectual  indolence  and  superficiality  of  tbt 

reader,  we  could  be  famous  too,  —  if  we  were  not  aborc  sack 

tfainga  I    A    girl   makes  a  good  match ;  all  those  wbo  www 

atriring  for  tbe  aame  good  fortune  at  onoe  begin  to  (nil  hew 
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she  encouraged  the  man,  what  means  she  employed  to  catch 
him.  —  As  a  rule,  it  is  envy  that  pronounces  judgment  upon 
our  dear  brother  and  then  with  lynx  eyes  discovers  the  rea- 
sons for  his  fault.  But  pure  malice  also  suffices ;  nothing  in 
this  world  affords  the  malicious  man  greater  pleasure  than 
the  sight  of  the  stains  upon  the  honor  of  his  fellow. 

It  is  this  base  tendency  in  human  nature  which  the  Gospel 
attacks  with  such  zeal.  Even  if  your  opinion  is  correct,  it  is 
not  your  mission  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  your  neighbor.  He 
is  not  accountable  to  you  but  to  God,  and  in  His  sight  you  are 
no  less  guilty  than  he.  Hence,  '^  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged,  condemn  not  that  ye  be  not  condemned." 

The  opposite  of  unfeelingness  is  love,  as  Paul  describes  it : 
^^  It  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not  and  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  it  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil, 
rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ;  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things." 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians  has  been  called  the 
Song  of  Love  (hohe  Lied  der  Liebe),  Perhaps  we  may  more 
properly  call  it  the  simplest  description  of  love  in  its  most 
modest  form,  of  the  little  workaday,  homespun  love  of  neigh- 
bor, the  love  which  does  not  vaunt  itself,  which  does  nothing 
extraordinary  and  grand  and  sensational,  which  does  not  give 
its  body  to  be  burned,  or  give  its  possessions  to  the  poor,  but 
simply  consists  in  taking  and  bearing  the  neighbor  as  he  is, 
which  does  not  court  favors  from  him  but  meets  him  every 
day  with  the  same  and  greater  kindness.  This  is  the  real, 
true  love  of  neighbor,  and  when  it  enters  a  house  it  brings 
happiness,  not  the  great  happiness  of  which  people  speak, 
but  the  little  workaday  happiness,  the  true  happiness.  And 
this  love  and  happiness  9.S  gladly  abides  in  modest  homes  as 
in  proud  palaces,  or  much  rather ;  at  any  rate  it  desires  to 
dwell  in  modest  hearts  alone,  not  in  haughty  and  covetous  souls. 
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4.  The  9iynificanct  of  love  of  neighbor  for  huniaii  coadoct 
hartlly  needs  further  comuient  after  all  wo  have  said  :  .t 
diminishes  suffering  and  want,  it  increases  welfare  and 
happiness,  it  unites  hearts  in  affection  and  trust. 

The  immediate  effect  of  active  benevolence  ih  that  it 
lightens,  elevates,  and  promotes  the  life  of  him  u|Mm  wh<>in 
it  is  l>estowed.  It  also  inspires  him  with  courage  and  c«>Dn- 
dence  for  the  future.  It  at  the  same  time  fills  him  with 
kindly  feelings,  not  only  towards  the  benefactor  but  towards 
the  whole  world;  charity  wants  to  be  passed  along,  to  z* 
from  hand  to  hand,  without  end.  Even  when  the  lielpin; 
hand  does  not  succeed  in  removing  the  misery,  the  bitt«racM 
of  the  pain  is  assuaged  by  symfmthy  and  condolence.  The 
heart  that  would  pine  away  and  famish  in  solitutlc  and  n<tc* 
lect  again  revives,  patience  and  ho|)e  or  resignation  enter  the 
soul,  and  make  life  l>earable.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
unfortunate  one  is  repelled  and  meets  with  harshness,  it  til!* 
his  heart  with  the  bitterest  feelings,  it  ultimately  hardens  ;i, 
making  it  mi.santhn)}>ic  and  wicki*<|. 

Wnw  ni;inv  ri  criminal  ni;iv  trarr  tlic  Iw^'iiniiiu'  ■:*  ;  * 
caivtT  to  unkiii'l,  n-prllrnt  treat nitiit  in  nii^t«»rtiin*  '  !:  . 
helping  liantl  hail  Im'ch  cxtemK-*!  at  th«*  v\c\\\  ni"ni*  :.t.  : 
uiiL'ht  havr  savfil  a  huniaii  soul  from  di'.nt ruction.      I:  •»..<•  r.  r 

«*lTirt«l,   the   lirst  ht»*p   u|»ou  th«*  wroiiL'   path  wan   ta'^t  :i    

dn  vv   all  tin'  oihrrs  alter  it,  until   tlir  roa«l  cU'li'l  .n   tiji-  ;•!. 
tcntiarv.      Want  an-l  l»illrrn»  sn  ii\tr  t)i«ir  hi'lple?***!!'  -**.  ..i    *  ■ 
opinion  of  an  ♦•\j»«'ri»*n<'»-'l  ollicial  in  tlic  <.'r:m;nai  ^*'T\  ;r«  ,  •  *  :..» 
on«*  iialf  «»f  all  '•rim.nal.'*    to  tlio    jM'nitfntiarv  .*     **  Fr 'M   :.. 
cradlf  to  till*  Lrra\«,  til-'  sun  of  lif«;  tjofs  n»t   •♦mil'*  up -n    ..   .   . 
th»\    H»  I-  oijiv   tlji-    .•■•irjh  >A\^  of  \\U\     Si  I-.hl'  as  ::..  .    .-    . 
n;m»inlM:',  tlii  v  l:a\«-   ^ri:Tfii'l  tli>»  un«l«vT\«'i   !•.:  :   ti.-  ..  •. 
st'if?*  of  m;>«rv  an*!   n»  -'Icrt,  I«Hik  \\;i!i  *\\\\   u>«n  w.-  .: 

•  •  « 

St  rvi  «ilv  hapj'i»r  frilr.^a.     An<i  ti>  thi  ir  •  nv  v  a;i-  •  •.!*•  i  :•  •       .  • 

•    II    »-.  V.i!«  :.:.:.!./» .1     I  c    '  'rr '.r'r>.r«   I   .    /  •»  .lilt  '.^  .     •■  ■  .  .  f       ,  •     •       %,     .     i 
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of  hatred  on  account  of  the  harshness  and  pride  of  the  latter,  a 
hatred  which  is  quite  natural  in  view  of  the  superciliousness 
with  which  these  regard  them,  —  as  though  their  respective 
stations  in  life  were  the  result  of  individual  merit  or  individual 
demerit."  It  is  made  easy  for  those  reared  in  love  on  "  the 
sunny  side  of  life  "  to  believe  in  eternal  love,  but  how  shall 
these  children  of  the  night  attain  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  ? 
There  is  only  one  way,  charitable  love.  Harshness  will  not 
avail :  it  simply  hardens  them  and  makes  them  morose.  But 
even  love  cannot  heal  with  tenderness  and  softness :  it  must 
wield  the  strong  rod  of  discipline. 

Active  benevolence,  however,  also  enriches  and  blesses  the 
life  of  him  who  practises  it.  We  are  not  made  poorer  by 
giving,  says  an  old  proverb ;  ^  certainly  not,  we  are  made 
richer,  if  not  in  outward,  at  least  in  inner  blessings.  There  is 
no  purer,  no  more  beautiful  and  lasting  joy  than  that  acquired 
by  beneficence.  The  poorest  little  favor  or  service  which  you 
unselfishly  offer  the  stranger  whom  you  meet  upon  the  street, 
has  the  power  to  yield  you  lasting  pleasure  in  memory.  And 
the  pleasure  is  the  intenser  and  the  more  lasting,  the  more  you 
suppress  your  sensuous  selfish  inclinations  in  doing  the  deed. 
The  triumph  of  our  selfish  inclinations,  on  the  contrary,  over 
the  wishes  and  purposes  of  others  always  leaves  a  bitter 
after-taste,  the  bitterer,  the  greater  the  sacrifice  of  others' 
welfare  at  which  it  was  bought.  It  has  therefore  been  said, 
not  unjustly,  that  the  straight  way  to  one's  own  happiness  is  to 
work  for  the  happiness  of  others.  A  benevolent  heart  that  is 
free  from  envy  is  the  best  endowment  even  so  far  as  one's  in- 
dividual happiness  is  concerned.  The  pleasure  which  it  arouses 
in  its  surroundings  is  reflected  back  upon  it,  and  calls  forth 
sympathetic  emotions.  Perhaps,  the  only  time  you  share  in 
the  happiness  of  others,  wholly  without  envy,  is  when  you  have 

1  [Compare  the  verse  in  Proverbs,  XI.,  24 :  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  bat  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.'*    "  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat."  —  Tr.] 
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helped  to  make  it.  Benevolence  wins  confidence  and  affec- 
tion ;  there  is  no  commodity  which  bears  greater  interest  ai;  i 
makes  one  so  happy  as  tliis,  and  it  may  be  acquired  am^v 
every  day.  And  do  not  believe  that  you  must  bo  a  rich  mm 
or  a  great  lord  in  order  to  do  good.  No  one  is  too  poor  «»r  t<»> 
weak  to  do  good ;  the  kind  word,  the  little  favor,  is  a  hoc* 
dred  times  more  desirable  and  not  rarely  iufinitelv  monr 
valuable  tlian  great  favors  or  rich  gifts.  Xo  man  net.^i  l< 
deprived  of  the  blessing  and  pleasure  of  doing  gooil.  W)ifD 
you  feel  utterly  miserable  and  in  desperate  straits,  I  onn* 
heard  a  preacher  say,  ask  yourself  whether  tliere  is  not  » 
single  persim  in  the  world  whom  you  can  make  happy. 

And  the  reverse  is  also  true.     There  is  no  surer  war  to 
unhappiness   than   a  neffiMh   heart.     Intent  solely  u{Kin   h.« 
own  happiness  or  what  his  momentar}*  desires  picturv  to  him 
as  such,  the  egoist  rtci*s  nothing  but  rivals  around  him  vh  > 
are  making  for  the  same  goal  and  endeavoring  to  out»tr:> 
him.     In  liis   breathless  haste   he  is  constantly  goadod   ly 
fear  and  Imtn'd  to  exert  his  utmost  i'fTi>rt».     And  n'^twvv- 
^tandin^   all    this,  .vjmr   one    mitstrip'^   liiiii,  and    n*vk    •  -. 
is  tviiriuL'   liis    \italH,  thr   liittrpfst    •»!*   all    fivl:ni:?».    th«     j- 
uninsed    bv    th»'  succm'HS  uf  otlitTs,  iM»iK<»n(*d    li\    the   la.r.     : 
his    «»\vn    tirffut.     C^ontcntnicnt    can    nt'vcr    find    a    ; '...  •     -i 
a    man  of    [ironounccMl    selli.shnts«»     i*nvv,   hatrvd.    m,  I    :   .r 
*«»nsranily    harrou*    hisi    soul    and   nov«r    invi*    li.m    j-  ic* 
l«  t    hiui  rnjoy   wluit  lif  has  arhii-\«'d.       In  add.tioii    !  >  v.*. 
s»irj>linrss    arnu>«'s    dl^truAt   and    a\«T«»Hin    in    th--  *  .r- 
ini's.   firiifu's    uhi<h    nianiffst    thtni^fhrs    in    iiniwu  i     .  •    • 
and   nialirinu.H  j.i\.      Li-i   tin*  t\ranl   atti-nipt   \*»  dtv».".-    :   .- 
Sill    uith  till"  >a\inL',    I    cart'    n«»t   wlntluT  ihvv   h.i!.    :..-     • 
ion  J  a^  tluv   fi-ar  nu* :       tin-  da\   \*;ll  c«»m«'  whi-n   ll.«    \..rr   . 
H.i!   iritunph   in   ^y.W  nf  tiii*   I'l-ar. 

Th«Ti*!i»r«- :   l»fni'\«>ltn«*t'  liriiiL's  i-ar*-   and   ?»v  ;  •*.  !•.*•  ■    •• 
arMiiHi  s    .nni.lv    and     unliappind*" ;   I'^xe    is    l.ft.-;  ^1.'.*:.:..-' 

dt'.ith. 
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5.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  gratitude.  Thankfulness  is 
the  feeling  aroused  in  a  healthy  soul  by  benevolence  and 
beneficence ;  the  permanent  state  is  devotion  or  piety.  Grati- 
tude naturally  tends  to  encourage  benevolence,  while  in- 
gratitude discourages  it:  it  is  the  declaration,  so  to  speak, 
that  assistance  and  good  will  have  been  wasted  upon  the 
recipient,  for  otherwise  how  could  he  fail  joyfully  and  grate- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  kindness  ?  Wasted  also  so  far  as 
the  benefactor  is  concerned :  frequent  disappointments  of  this 
kind  can  change  a  philanthropist  into  a  misanthrope. 

The  complaint  of  the  ingratitude  of  man  is  a  common 
theme  of  pessimistic  eloquence.  And  we  shall  have  to  con- 
fess that  human  nature,  in  general,  has  a  better  memory 
for  injuries  than  for  benefits.  The  psychological  explana- 
tion is  that  gratitude  does  not  fatter  our  vanity  like  re- 
venge. Gratitude  seems  to  express  inferiority ;  revenge,  on 
the  contrary,  is  so  sweet  because  it  is  connected  with  an 
intensification  of  self-love.  I  was  down  when  he  wounded  me 
and  defeated  me;  now  I  have  shown  him  what  I  can  do. 
When  gratitude  has  the  same  effect,  when  it  can  show  itself 
by  retaliation,  we  may  count  upon  it  much  more  readily  than 
when  it  can  be  expressed  only  by  devotion.  But  this  re- 
lation is  often  obscured  by  feigned  gratitude,  which  is  ready 
with  words,  but  not  with  deeds.  La  Rochefoucauld's  remark 
applies  to  feigned  gratitude :  "  Gratitude  is  mostly  nothing 
but  the  declaration  of  a  man's  willingness  to  accept  further 
benefits." 

Besides,  we  might  also  offer  as  a  defense  of  human  nature 
against  the  charge  of  ingratitude  the  fact  that  pure  and  un- 
selfish benevolence,  benevolence  which  is  rational  and  really 
beneficent,  is  not  very  common  either.  Perhaps  ingratitude 
is  just  as  common  as  selfish  and  irrational  "beneficence." 
When  the  apish  love  of  sentimental  mothers  reaps  ingrati- 
tude, it  is  a  just  retribution  for  spoiling  the  child;  they 
deserve  no  other  reward,  for  what  they  sought  was  the  satis- 
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faction  of  their  own  impulses.  If  an  extravagant  and  imfiorto* 
natc  imtron  is  forsaken  as  soon  as  he  has  nothing  more  to 
give,  what  else  does  he  deserve  ?  lie  has  as  much  right  to 
complain  of  ingratitude,  as  Rousseau  delicately  put«  it,  as  a 
fisherman  has  of  accusing  the  fish  of  ingratitude  for  har- 
ing  devoured  the  bait  and  not  having  swallowed  the  hooi. 
For  tills  rcoMon,  too,  it  is  always  absurd  for  nations  to  accuse 
each  other  of  ingratitude. 

Perha|»s,  then,  we  may  say  that  sincere  gratitude  i.4  juit 
as  common  as  genuine  lienevolence.  Truly  unselfish  benero- 
lence,  which  is  not  working  for  gratitude,  will  readily  receivt 
gratitude.  Tliis  is  imrticularly  ap|»arent  in  all  permaorat 
relations  that  are  founded  u|X)n  l>euevolence :  the  immcdiaic 
natural  effect  of  true  and  rational  beneficence  is  affectloiute 
piety.  Parents  who  have  trained  their  children  to  be  honest, 
able,  and  upright  men,  will  have  no  reason  to  cumplain  «>i 
in^'rntittide.  Teachers  who  faithfully  fulfil  their  mission  w 
devi'lop  human  souls  will  not  fail  to  arouse  affectiuoa&e 
n'Vrr«*n<'e  in  thrir  pupilH.  A  irovrrnineiit  tli:it  n-iiiain^  tn^ 
tu  it**  liJL'h  mission  to  Hdiiiinisttr  jiislico  ii|"»ii  •.i:!;.  :..i 
i-iiiiif  up  »ii  tin.'  MlxMlii'iio*  :iii(i  tin*  lovaltv  ««f  its  -^iri  .-•:*. 

♦  '».    rHni'Volriiri.'    is   rliirllv   rnnrtripil   with    tl:c   rtl.i!     :. 
th«.*  iit'liv  i<ht:il  to  tin*  indi\  idtiiil.     It   aj*|i«-a!'s  .n  ;i   i.i-i'    :       . 
in  ;i!*«*oli<»:i  for  aii'l  «i»'Vntiiin  t-i  r-'ll'rtn-f   /.  ,/.  ^       L»  t  :;..    ^  . 
a  f«w    p  iii:irk.H  ill  rrfrrfii' «•  tM  this  pliaM*  «»i    it. 

!•••■.. Ul'>  «'f  ;/<hh1  w  \\\  <  ( I'l'oai  I  li>r  r<  lia'ct  :\ «'  l'0*it^  :;:•    ;    '•    • 
ft^-t.-il    in    thn-f    luii'i.iiiifiital    finiii«»  —  a«»;<if    Iriiu  tK*    :a::. 
im."ii.  w Iji-ii'   tlif   I'li  lliiL'   «♦!    aOiM'ti-'ii   :•*  ^:  !1  •■*"••:.•    il.. 
iii-i.\  i-iii.il  atlair,  -  -  :iH  /  ■  ■•      *    ft   h.- ,  i •    ■    uti'  v...:..    . 

ill*     t.»'   that    1».ip1»»  tin  t  •    tli»  •»!•    r''.lri*l:\i'   ^.•i..<i     *  m 
•  •f    iuiM\    tljrt.ii^.      \Vi>  M  ^i..\ir  in   ;t .  Ii:>>t,  !•  •  i.i. j*      :   ; 
t.n;.  .ill  .    y.*^)    :  ■:■   [•  irti«i.!.ir   jh-:  ^  iii*  ;  tin  •^•■    a:i-    l-,*!.*:    - 
Ji'iii   \\i*     ;ii'i.\  1  lual-^  t<i  tii<- (*4>iiiiii::ti;::*  •«  ul    uh.rh    !:.•     1.*     : 
n'»-    iinnilft  In   ami    iij*!!**!  utat,.  ■  •».     Our   pariii'^  aiii  ii,  ^  — 
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tors,  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  playmates,  our  friends  and 
our  neighbors,  attach  us  in  gratitude  and  love  to  our  homes 
and  the  home-folks.  The  memories  of  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  the  games  and  dreams  of  our  childhood,  the  hopes  and 
longings  of  our  youth,  are  interwoven  with  the  native  heath 
and  the  native  skies ;  the  home  customs  are  inseparable  from 
the  home-country.  Thus  the  heart  is  bound  with  a  thousand 
threads  to  the  home ;  the  farther  away  it  is  in  space  and 
time,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  heart,  the  more  longingly  our 
thoughts  turn  back  to  it.  Through  the  home  we  are  united 
with  the  people  and  the  fatherland ;  the  community  of  spirit- 
ual life,  as  it  is  immediately  expressed  in  language,  the  com- 
munity of  historical  life,  the  common  reverence  of  the  heroes 
and  leaders  of  the  people  in  war  and  victory  as  well  as  in 
the  works  of  peace,  bind  us  together  in  common  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  beliefs.  The  life  of  the  people  is  the  soil  on 
which  the  individual  life  grows;  from  it  the  latter  absorbs 
whatever  of  life  and  strength,  mental  and  moral  excellence 
it  possesses.  Hence  the  individual  is  bound  to  his  country 
by  ties  of  gratitude,  reverence,  love  and  affection.  To  these 
are  added  pride ;  a  common  honor  binds  the  individual  to  his 
home  and  his  people;  it  even  continues  where  the  bond  of 
love  has  been  severed.  The  exile  who  leaves  his  home  full 
of  anger  and  hatred  discovers  in  strange  lands  that  his  heart 
cannot  forget  his  native  heath.  In  foreign  parts  he  learns 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  home,  which  forms  an  inalien- 
able endowment  of  his  soul.  The  respect  for  his  own  people 
comes  back  to  him,  and  prepares  the  soil  for  new  feelings 
of  attachment  and  love.  The  home  and  the  people,  finally, 
also  unite  the  individual  to  humanity.  The  nation  with 
its  historical  life  appropriates  the  great  spiritual  goods  of 
humanity,  assimilating  them  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  and 
each  member  of  the  people  participates  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity, and  thankfully  acknowledges  his  membership  in  the  great 
kingdom  of  spirits  and  of  God  upon  earth. 

42 
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We  are  accustomed  to  regard  our  relations  to  our  own  peo- 
ple as  the  most  important  of  these  relations,  and  this  is  most 
likely  the  truth.  We  call  the  subjective  relation  of  tbe 
individual  to  his  people  patriotism,  and  this  is  at  present 
reckoned  among  the  highest  virtues  of  man.  The  word  is 
not  yet  old,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is  of  foreign 
extraction.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  French  during  the  last 
century,  a  sign  that  the  thing  itself  is  not  old  and  not  of 
native  origin.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  word  patriot  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  the  French  revolution.  The 
Jacobins  called  themselves  patriots  in  distinction  from  the 
Royalists.  A  patriot  was  one  who  endeavored  to  make 
the  state  an  affair  of  the  ^'  people  "  or  to  make  the  people  the 
subjects  of  the  state,  in  distinction  from  those  who  regarded 
the  state  as  belonging  to  the  dynasty.  The  word  patriotism, 
therefore,  to  this  day,  has  especial  reference  to  the  state.  It 
is  used  to  characterize  the  proper  attitude  of  the  individual 
not  so  much  to  the  people  as  to  the  state.  Political  ortho- 
doxy is  always  prone  to  claim  patriotism  for  itself  alone  and 
to  deny  it  to  its  opponents.  The  Jacobins  monopolized  the 
name  patriot  in  revolutionary  France,  as  did  the  advocates  of 
absolutism  in  Prussia  during  the  fifties. 

It  is  plain  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  people 
is  somewhat  one-sidedly  defined  by  this  term,  not  to  speak 
of  its  misuse  by  parties.  A  man  may  be  deeply  attached  to 
his  people,  he  may  love  it  and  live  for  it  without  exactly 
living  for  the  state.  Nay,  a  certain  indifference  to  and  even 
estrangement  from  the  state  and  politics  may  go  together 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  affection  for  the  people  and  all  that 
concerns  it.  Goethe  was  certainly  a  sincere  child  of  his 
people,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  everything  German; 
and  Luther  was  a  thorough  German.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
hardly  call  these  men  patriots :  it  was  not  the  state  for  which 
they  lived,  which  they  loved,  but  the  people.  Indeed,  we  are 
forced  to  say :  We  cannot  love  the  state  as  such,  we  can  only 
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lovo  a  being ;  the  state,  however,  is  not  a  being,  but  an  institu- 
tion, a  function.  A  people  is  a  being  that  we  can  love ;  the 
state  we  may  esteem,  respect,  be  proud  of,  but  we  cannot 
love  it. 

This  one-sided  accentuation  of  the  individual's  relation 
to  the  state,  moreover,  apparently  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  our  times.  The  life  of  the  European  nations  is 
governed  by  the  ideal  of  nationality,  that  is,  the  desire  to 
construct  national  states.  For  three  generations  passionate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  realize  this  ideal.  I  am  cer- 
tainly far  from  wishing  to  deny  or  to  lessen  the  value  of 
these  aspirations.  The  state  is  the  natural  form  of  a 
nation's  existence.  Without  the  state  it  is  in  danger  of 
losing  even  its  nationality,  and  hence  no  individual  should 
be  indifferent  to  the  state  as  such.  But  the  one-sided 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  people 
prepares  the  way  for  certain  abuses  which  were  hardly 
known  to  former  ages.  Patriotism  is  now  frequently  used 
both  as  an  advertisement  for  party  fanaticism  and  as  a  cloak 
for  chauvinism.  National  arrogance  and  hatred  of  foreigners 
hide  behind  its  name,  and  abuse  every  one  who  does  not 
agree  with  them.  When  it  comes  to  French  or  Bohemian 
patriotism  we  have  no  trouble  in  recognizing  the  ugliness 
and  absurdity  of  the  thing ;  but  it  is  no  more  becoming  to  us 
Grermans  than  to  other  nations.  If  patriotism  continues  to 
develop  in  this  direction,  it  will  become  a  morbid  degenera- 
tion and  a  serious  menace  to  the  life  of  the  European  nations. 
If  the  instincts  of  those  nations  whose  history  and  geographi- 
cal position  make  it  advisable  for  them  to  live  together  in 
peace,  continue,  instead,  in  the  direction  of  hatred  and  de- 
struction, they  will,  to  speak  with  the  Apostle,  devour  one 
another.  Do  not  say  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  particular 
nation  to  cherish  such  "patriotic"  feelings  in  view  of  its 
hostile  neighbors.  Are  national  pride,  hatred,  and  contempt 
for  neighboring  nations,  if  not  virtues,  at  least  useful  quali- 
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ties  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  I  think  not.  Hate  impds 
men  to  seek  quarrels,  and  pride  turns  their  heads.  Bat  {^ 
goes  before  the  fall :  this  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  infi- 
yiduals.  Now,  whoever  does  not  believe  that  it  is  desinbk 
for  a  nation  to  hate  and  be  hostile  to  its  neighbors,  cannot 
regard  such  a  disposition  as  a  desirable  endowment  A 
people  must  have  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  it  cannot  live  wifli- 
out  it.  But  there  is  a  calm  and  firm  self-reliance,  whidi 
understands  and  respects  what  is  foreign  and  yet  is  whoUf 
conscious  of  its  own  value,  which  desires  to  be  and  to  renuun 
what  it  is,  and  does  not  bow  down  before  the  foreign  either 
in  imitation  or  in  consequence  of  force.  Such  a  healtfaj 
feeling  of  self-respect  is  wholly  compatible  with  respect  for 
and  justice  to  foreigners,  in  the  case  of  individuals  as  well 
as  nations.  Nay,  arrogance  and  hatred  are  really  alwars 
the  signs  of  an  irritable,  diseased  self-consciousness;  tfatt 
is,  one  that  has  no  confidence  in  itself. 

The  Germans  used  to  pride  themselves  on  their  readiness  to 
recognize  and  their  ability  to  understand  the  spiritual  life  of 
foreigners.  We  have  often  and  justly  boasted  that  no  natioo 
has  equalled  us  in  assimilating  the  literature  and  poetry  of 
other  nations,  and  that  none  therefore  has  participated  in 
the  history  of  the  past  centuries  in  so  universal  a  spirit  a£ 
we.  Freedom  from  selfish,  arrogant,  vain,  and  narrow-minded 
self-conceit,  which  the  flatterers  of  popular  passion  call  pa- 
triotism, has  enabled  the  German  people  to  do  this.  Have 
we  still  the  right  to  boast  of  such  freedom  ?  One  thing  we 
may  say :  Thus  far  the  German  people,  or  at  least  their 
political  leaders,  have  borne  the  honors  of  their  new  position 
of  power  among  the  European  nations  with  great  and  unusual 
modesty.  But  perhaps  there  is  ground  for  adding:  The 
German  nation  has  reason  to  be  on  its  guard,  that  it  may 
not  forfeit  this  mental  freedom. 

The  question  concerning  the  function  of  education  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  school,  in  arousing  patriotism,  has  been  much 
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discussed.  The  main  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  guard  love 
of  country  against  degenerating  into  a  false  patriotism.  Love 
and  affection  for  one's  own  people  and  its  great  leaders  in  war 
and  peace  is  a  natural  feeling,  which  arises  spontaneously  in 
the  healthy  mind  reared  under  healthy  conditions.  Why 
should  not  a  person  borne  and  reared  by  a  German  mother, 
taught  by  German  teachers,  nurtured  by  German  poets,  be 
German  in  his  feelings  and  thoughts  ?  And  why  should  he 
not  lovingly  and  faithfully  cling  to  his  people?  And  why 
should  he  not  be  proud  of  its  virtues  and  achievements? 
But  respect  for  and  justice  to  the  foreign  do  not  arise  of  their 
own  accord.  On  the  contrary,  contempt  and  hatred  are  the 
natural  feelings  here.  To  suffer  and  understand  the  foreign 
is  culture.  It  is  a  beautiful  mission  for  our  higher  schools  to 
offer  such  culture.  The  masses  of  the  people  hardly  see  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  nation ;  in  war  only  do  they  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  foreign.  The  gymnasium  in  its 
old  and  in  its  new  form  makes  the  acquisition  of  foreign  lan- 
guages the  chief  factor  in  its  instruction.  This  is  to  enable  the 
future  governors  and  leaders  of  the  people  to  understand  and 
to  preserve  the  historical  connections  of  their  own  race.  Such 
instruction  assumes  that  the  spiritual  life  of  our  people  is  not 
isolated  and  cannot  thrive  in  isolation,  —  that  our  people  is  a 
member  of  the  European  family  of  nations,  which  contains 
other  members  of  equal  worth,  by  which  its  own  life  is  sup- 
plemented and  enriched.  The  ultimate  goal  of  a  humanistic 
education  would  be  to  enable  the  individual  to  participate 
more  freely  in  the  spiritual  life  of  his  own  people,  by  teaching 
him  to  understand  human  life  in  its  historical  unity.  That 
would  be  humanistic  education  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term ;  in  it  the  love  of  country  and  appreciation  of  humanity 
would  be  fused. 

If  the  propagation  of  such  humanistic  culture  were  to 
weaken  the  feelings  of  enmity  pervading  the  leading  classes 
among  the  European  nations,  if  it  would  in  a  measure  prepare 
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thfway  for  the  *^  eternal  peace"  which  the  eighteenth  ccntc^ 
foretold,  and  which  seems  to  be  so  infinitely  remote  t**  :!« 
nineteenth  century,  it  would  be  no  small  gain.     Tin*  Euro:<-ifi 
nations  will  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  thou^rht  lU^ 
inasmuch  as  providence  has  decreed  that  they  must   lirtr  !•*- 
gether,  it  will  be  best  for   them  to  settle  their  difforcn<>« 
otherwise  than  bv  war.     Tlie  spirit  of  bn>therlv  love  aln-A*:^ 
prevails  among  them  to  such  an  extent  that  none  of  th**  ir^it 
civilized  nations  would  be  willing  to  see  any  <»f  thv  «>tb«r> 
annihilated,  or  to  bring  about  such  a  result  itself.     War»  .: 
extermination  arc  no  longer  carri4*d  on  among  them  ;  <)u:ir-.  • 
are  settled  by  forcible  means  at  present*  merely  Utrauv  i 
new  and  different  method  has  not  vet  lieen  discoven-d. 

It  is  to  be  ho|)ed  that  the  future  will  bring  back  tnoujl.    * 
the  liumane  cosmopolitanism  of  earlier  times  to  restrict  u:: 
supplement  jiatriotism.     It   is  also  to  lie  ho|MHl  that  ;i  « 
pve  back  to  us  some  of  our  old  h»rr  of  homr.     This,  Vx*,  :.v 
l>een  somewhat  stitled  by  the  pn*sent  evolution  of  Mate  &:  : 
national  patriotiHm.     **  Liwal  patriotinni/'  like  rM*ni->»!  • - 
isin,  liUH  fi»r  a  Inntr   tinn*  Imtu   an   nir»».-i    of    *  .,:r..  n.  • 
ahusi*.      Wo   ran  understaiHl  >vliv  ihi^    is   h».      <ii.-:.. .:  . 
formerly  split  up  into  a  lot  of  littlf  ^tat4-^.  nnt;l  th*;  <  •**  . 
int'iit  *4  a<M»rnian  united  htat«»  iM-rani*'  a  n»-«"#H..;!\   ■  . 
«nulfl«*  th»*   ^HTiiian  |M'n|»lr  Xd  a«'l  n^  a  pnlit:(\tl  .-r    ■  ••:  « 
othrr  nation?*,  afi»r  lia\  in«^  ftir  «i'ntiiri»-s  U-.  n   n   "i    :..- 
jMilitical  «il>-««t.      I5ut  now  that  i-ur  l«-/itiniat«'  ai.i  ;  .-- 
v«':irniii'.r  for  |>olitli'aI  unitv  has  Imm-u  ^ali«»th•l|,  1. 1  i.*  :      -   * 
our  j'tojil.  \  dt't'ply  rooti  «1  I«)Vi'  of  h.ini«'  will  a^M.n  .i**-  ■:  ."* 
It    :■*  1^  :«ii'nt!v  n-'l  ilt  niraM*'  tli;it    w*-   intf  r* -*!    •••.::-* 
part;<*i|.;it.-  .-^.-hlx   in  lh«'  piiiilic  atTairs  of  tlif  Km:    -■  ,     -    * 
:•%  w-rr"***,  tii  it  \\»-  \\a^t••  our  t-llort^  ;n  i-'i  ?.«mI  «;.-    .*• 
I'.itri'iT:**  MMii.!' st.ii.  iris.     Tip- .«»pli«:»' "I  |-'.  t.«*  u  \    ■. 
tlii*  in'i.\  .«i':.»;  •  .tn    llnil    n-unilar   an*!    :rii.:!iil    i  u.    !    .  : 
l«»r  np'-l  i-rH.in-^  «■  :«-nniHrriiMil  l-\  tli.-  r<»iuni'iin.?  ■•        ■» 
lii»y  \.\* .     'Mir  r*iuiniunity  in   tliv  projK.*r  place  l-r  :       ;-  • 
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essential  functions  of  collective  life ;  the  school,  the  church, 
charitable  institutions,  public  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  offer 
the  public-spirited  man  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  his 
capacities.  Here  even  the  plain  man  of  the  people  can  labor 
freely  and  fruitfully  for  the  public  weal,  whereas  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events  he  can  hardly  do  anything  for  the  state 
at  large  except  what  he  is  conmianded  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XI 

vEUAcmr » 

1.  Vkrahty  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  bcncrolrocr; 
it  is  lienevolencc  manifested  in  the  communication  i 
thoughts. 

Wc  may,  as  in  the  case  of  benevolence,  distinguish  tvo^ 
phases  of  veracity :  a  negative  side  and  a  po^fitir^  side.  Tbr 
foruier,  corres|>onding  to  justice,  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
of  duty :  Thou  tthalt  n**(  lie  ;  the  latter,  corresponding  tu  l^w 
of  neighlior,  is  expn»ssi*d  by  the  formula  of  duty  *  Srrrr  'ky 
nnghftor  trith  the  truth. 

I^*t  us  first  discuss  the  negative  side. 

Tu  Hi*,  as  we  an*  arriistunH'<l  to  tlffinr  it,  ni'-ann  «■:!  :..•  . 
Jin<l  wittinL'lv  in  t«-ll  an  uiitnitli  in  niilrr  to  d«'r*-:\.  ..•;•--. 
Prrliaps  it  will  not  Im*  iiiin««'rsh:iry  t«»  ni:ik«*  tlio  <i«''.ri  •  ■.  ^ 
littlf  narn»w«T  l»v  takiiii:  arrMimt  uf  ihr  fad  that  f.*!-.  :  .•: 
huiiiftiiii*^  >hrl!«'r.H  iiHi  It  iM-hintl  fi>nnal  rxriiH.-.*.  In  :».,  :.-.• 
|ilar»',  nf  rtunr,**,  \\«»rtlrk,  1m'  tli«\  >)M>kt'ii  or  writt*  n.  a-  ;.  : 
tv^H.'iiti.il  to  I'aN*  hotxi.  W.'  o.m  Ij.*  witlioiit  w«.pi?*.  ••\ 
aii'l  .:«'stun'«»,  ..r  «\«'ii  l»v  k««i'in.:  ^il«iit.  An  aK***  i.t 
hliiinirml  in  \  our  pr»"M«ii««' ;  \oii  kimw  th;it  uhat  i*  ^a.  i  .-  ■  ' 
trn»',  iiiit  \i.u  li:i\.-  II  it  tI|.-  roiir;ii:«-  t-»  rnutr.ni.it  it  .  .!  :.  .  * 
r:iii««i;  \«'U    lo   !»♦•   •K'»l.k«''l  or  to  !.•■  •  \:!K   s|"»k«ii  ••!.  ?»      ... 

s.'-..;;  i:iL  III   .'.   \  II  .  >s|.',.:.     ».  V  .IV  ..T-.-    ■    :: 

f»     \'  .r-T  Ji.-  II      '    \     1!   fr:     .-.  \ll  :  .  >j.  t..r.  /      .  ■    -  .  " -.     - 

r»r:II..-.    in      l»r:.r      \^'-.*\      K  :i..-.      ?5  r  .   iT  Ka;  !     /     . 

*'.'.:.       \  II      .    *    .il  .    ^     •'•      .../..'.  /..'         ;  /,:^       N    r... 

t,  ■.../-..■  .1    M.  -•;■ .      "■.'■.,'     ■'•'.-    1  ■ 
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silent,  or  smile  knowingly.  That  is  lying.  Or  you  wish  an 
evil  report  concerning  a  third  party  to  be  circulated,  but  you 
are  not  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsibility,  and  so  you 
begin :  "  Have  you  heard  what  is  being  said  of  So-and-so  ?  '* 
The  newspapers,  as  well  as  gossiping  women,  are  in  the  habit 
of  lying  in  this  way :  " It  is  said  .  .  . ; "  "In  circles  which 
are  usually  well  informed  it  is  rumored.  .  .  ."  To  be  sure ; 
how  many  things  are  there  not  rumored? 

Equivocation  is  another  favorite  trick  of  the  liar.  L. 
Schmidt  ^  gives  a  few  examples  from  Greek  life.  The 
Locrians  made  a  compact  with  the  Siculians,  and  swore  that 
they  would  keep  it  so  long  as  they  trod  the  same  earth  and 
carried  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Previously,  how- 
ever, they  had  put  earth  into  their  shoes,  and  had  placed 
garlic  heads  upon  their  shoulders  under  their  garments. 

Another  favorite  method  of  procedure,  developed  to  an  art 
by  politicians  and  historians,  is  to  let  the  facts  themselves 
lie.  In  discussing  one  side  of  a  question,  an  historian 
chooses  the  most  venomous  speeches  and  deeds  of  its  ex- 
treme supporters,  and  the  criticisms  and  self-reproaches  of 
the  moderate  wing ;  in  presenting  the  other  side  he  selects 
the  most  satisfactory  tenets,  the  most  commendable  or 
tolerable  acts  of  its  friends.  Thus  by  skilfully  selecting 
and  arranging  we  can  make  anything  out  of  everything. 
This,  too,  is  the  method  of  the  reviewer  who  does  not  like  a 
book;  he  tears  out  a  handful  of  phrases  or  sentences,  sur- 
rounds them  abimdantly  with  quotation  marks,  occasionally 
inserts  a  word  or  two,  and  places  the  stuffed  monster  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reader,  thereby  arousing  his  righteous  in- 
dignation. There  is  no  absurdity  that  cannot  be  drawn  from 
a  book  in  this  way.  A  particularly  favorite  trick  of  recent 
years  is  to  lie  by  arranging  the  figures.  Figures  never  lie,  it 
is  said.  This  is  not  true  ;  they  will  prove  whatever  is  expected 
of  them.    A  series  of  figures  is  given :  "  Since  the  year  1872, 

i  Ethik  der  Griechen,  11.,  5. 
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when  RiK'Ii  and  such  an  official  took  charge  of  the  school 
BVSteuK  the  number  of  youthful  criminals  has  increased  in  the 

following  progression .     These  figures  are  suggestire ! " 

Of  course,  says  the  harmless  reader  to  himself,  wlio  is  noc 
trained  in  the  art  of  rhetoric*  and  for  him  aloue  leadinr 
articles  are  written,  this  is  the  result  (»f  such  a  mude  \.4 
government. 

All  these  things  then  come  under  the  head  of  falsehood  :  To 
lie  means  to  influence  others  to  accept  vicwn  which  you  d-.* 
not  regard  as  tnie  yourself,  hy  means  of  s|H.HH:h  or  sileocv. 
hv  simulation  or  dissimulation,  and  bv  the  selection  anJ 
arrangement  of  facts. 

2.  Why  is  lying  wrong  ?  Intuitional  ethics  answers 
common  sense :  liecause  it  is  inherently  wrong  and  di 
ful.  Kunt  reckons  veracity  among  tlie  dutii*s  to  self;  ht 
regards  falsehootl  as  the  abandonment  of  one's  dignity  u 
a  man,  and  places  it  on  a  level  with  suicide :  as  the  Utter 
destroys  the  physical  life,  so  the  former  d«*stroys  moral  I.fr. 

Thin  view  is  well  fitt^^d  for  the  jiriirtiraI-rh«*toricuI  tn^at- 
inriit    nf  till'    Hiilii«*rt.      Iii<in'«l,   Kunt    1*%  ••ft»-n   :iii    a':i:..ri'  - 
liiorril  j»rf;irh«T.      I»ul  it   is  ihr  h«if*ini>>  nf  ni"r;il   j-h.:   *  ::• 
to  «li«»fM\rr   th«'   olijt'Ctivf   trnniml   «»f   iiinral.tx,   .in'l    t;   *   *•■ 
hli:ill  :i_Miii  h;i\c  to  s«Mk  in  llit*  fffr«i.H  ulnh  l,il«».li.».i,i  i*.iV.-. 
nllv  t«-ini-i  to  Ii:i\e  ii|»on  tli«*  romjiiit  of  hiuiiati  I.!*-      TK-  \   i.-. 
not    IkihI   t«»   fiiiil.     Kal>»'hood    «l:nTtlv   iiiMni'*   ti.f   .j.  ...\.-: 
p:trf\   ill  -^o  f.ir  as  fal.n*'   i<lras  l«'a'l  l«»  t.iU»-  a«*t-.      A^  .i    :  .-. 
thi.H  is  tli»?  pnrjMiM'  of  tlu'  lit':  th«*  •i«ri  i\rr,  tli*-   fi.itt«r»  r.  !; 
fil;iii«l«  r»  r,    uislifs  to  train    some   a'h:iiit,iL'»'    ••^••r   ;i?;.*?li.  r 
ii«'rf|.t.Mii.     Tims  laU«lioiH|  i?,  a  m.  ;iii«»  n;  jirw**!  .«'•-.  .ii.-:  :;.  • 
f'»:«'    >li:i:»>    in    tli**    'Uiij'iii*  lit    pr«iii«i«inr(M|    ii|..in    th.'    I.iT'* - 
I»iit  fai'^t  Ii 1  li.iH   a   ••I- <*:lir  •  tT«  "'^    h.  *  ij.  ^.      >••.»■    i*     r 

i*  .l.0*r.tfii    filth     mi    '••ntl^U'     •!'■.    nj    ",*n,    ini         '.•       :.•■.' 

*  •  •  i 

ui  t*r,.  in,0  fiat 'I    *' -II /•'/'"».  tli«- I  "'J  ij'i:il,'»n  •»!  a!!  :«  a!  i.  .::.   " 
of  .i!l   iii»'iital-h.'»t"ri<'.il  lilr.      .\ti«l  lIi;-  r\|»la:i|H    ;Ti»    part:';.     : 
r*  ::•},•  :i-.i»l.  in  hh.      \Vr  max   illiHtr.i!-    !h«-   iii!!i*«-n<*«    -:'   :i  •'- 
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hood  by  counterfeiting.  The  counterfeiter  damages  not  only 
the  individual  upon  whom  he  palms  off  the  spurious  coin  and 
who  cannot  pass  it;  he  also  injures  society,  by  destroying 
public  confidence  in  all  money  :  the  existence  of  spurious  coin 
brings  the  good  money  into  disrepute.  Should  spurious  coins 
become  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  test  every 
piece  before  accepting  it,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
abolition  of  money  as  such,  for  its  purpose  is  to  relieve  the 
individual  of  the  necessity  of  testing  its  value.  Lying  has  the 
same  effect.  It  falsifies  the  intellectual  medium  of  exchange, 
80  to  speak.  Lies  invalidate  the  truth,  and  the  outcome  is 
universal  distrust  and  isolation.  The  parties  immediately 
concerned  are  directly  affected.  The  deceived  person  first 
becomes  distrustful  of  the  liar,  and,  in  case  he  has  been 
deceived  by  many,  of  all  human  beings  in  general,  and  sep- 
arates himself  from  them.  The  liar  fares  similarly.  He  is 
isolated  from  his  surroundings,  first,  owing  to  the  distrust  of 
those  whom  he  deceives,  which  hardly  ever  fails  to  appear ; 
for  one  lie  may  pass  undiscovered,  but  habitual  falsehood  can- 
not remain  concealed,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  untruths  to  contradict  each  other, 
whereas  consistency  is  peculiar  to  truth.  When  the  liar 
loses  the  confidence  of  others,  he  also  loses  confidence  in 
them :  it  is  psychologically  necessary  for  the  man  who  lies 
to  expect  others  to  do  the  same.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  dual  distrust  is  not  a  favorable  condition  of  life :  like  a 
poisoned  stratum  of  air  it  envelops  a  life  and  excludes  it  from 
fellowship  with  human  beings ;  the  honest  and  sincere  men, 
especially,  are  repelled,  for  they  cannot  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  falsehood  and  distrust. 

The  corroding  and  poisonous  character  of  falsehood  becomes 
most  apparent  when  it  invades  permanent  social  relations, 
family-life,  friendship,  education.  A  pupil  lies  to  his  teacher. 
Some  misdemeanor  has  been  committed  in  the  class,  the 
guilty  party  lies  out  of  it,  as  the  saying  is.     The  result  is 
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.>at»  ust    Tbo  tcndier  ttegitu  to  bold   binuielf  kloctf 

itn  bU  pnpils,  thfi  frank  rflftUona  between  hitn  uid  tbcm  ar 

m  CDil.  bu  begins  to  observe  tbcm  stealtbilj,  to  apf  t^oa 

n.    The  pa[iU«  notice  it ;  Uiey  be^n  to  make  eaooeaXmeut ; 

£d«nco  and  opeDD«u,  the  conditiotu  of  a  bftppjr  nlatiaB 

itwecn  tcocbiir  and  atitdcot,  Are  |;^ae.     When  occiureaeaB  flf 

«  kind  bcotdnft  frmiueat,  >ot»etliiDg  of  tlw  prison  atmoaphcR 

rradiM  Um  Kfaoolt  which  chokes  the  i^nI  u»d  tlw  pan. 

noa,  nothing  ui  more  important  than  to  prcscrra  the  w^aH 

tmth  and  confidence  within  ita  walU.    Tbia.  howcrw,  eta 

kept  alive  only  where  the  apirit  of  froedom  dwclla. 

lleuoc  it  followa  from  Ibc  vcr^'  nature  o(  folaebood  thai  it 

iaoHA  ipeecb,  undcrmineii  confidence,  dostroya  col)«ctire  life. 

><1  ao  attacks  the  very  ribrea  of  human  cxiatenoe.     1  ouittot 

ay  myaclf  the  pleasure  of  i]uotittg  a  beautiful  ptuaagw  fnaa 

itber'a  commentary  on  the  Ptatmt  which  I  (ind  in  Uenter^ 

Utrt  /or  tAt  Pnm^ian  of  Humanity :    "  It  aeema   la  ■• 

it  tbore  ii  no  more  pcmit-io(w  vico  on  earth  ihr,r\  ftivixwd 

id  /aitbleMnoM,    wbioh  tiiudv  all  huiii.i.  ».^..b.c_.     f^r 

falsehood  and  faithleaanesa  firnt  divide  hearts:  when  hearu 

are  divided,  hands  also  Bei)arate,  and  when  handa  aepKrate, 

what  can  we  do  or  accompliab  T     We  Germans  still  have  a 

■park  —  may  God  keep  it  alive  and  strengthen  it  —  of  the  oM 

virtue:  we  are  still  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  do  not 

like  to  be  called  liars;  wo  do  not  laugh  about  it  as  do  the 

French  and  the  Greeks,  or  make  a  jest  of  it.     And  altboofk 

French  and   Greek   rices   are    making  inroads    amoair   d*. 

neverthclcas  we  have  retained  so  much  of  the  old  apirit  that 

DO  one  can  utter  or  hear  a  more  severe  and  abusive  epitbrt 

than  that  of  liar." 

Another  factor  helps  to  make  the  He  still  more  reprrbni- 
siblo;  it  is  a  sign  of  eovardM.  It  steals  upon  ita  rictini. 
instead  of  vanquishing  him  in  open  battle.  A  brave  man 
will  not  lie.  The  accusation  of  falsehood  always  carries 
with  it  the  charge  of  cowardiee,  henoe  it  wounds  a  iMa 
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more  deeply  than  almost  any  other  charge.     You  lie,  means 
at  the  same  time :  You  are  a  cowardly  knave. 

3.  Everything  that  makes  the  lie  despicable  and  base  is 
included  in  calumny.  We  might  rhetorically  define  it  as  the 
murderous  attack  of  the  assassin  upon  the  ideal  self  of  an- 
other. In  Othello,  Shakespeare  portrays  the  natural  history 
of  calumny  with  awful  faithfulness  and  cruelty.  lago  stran- 
gles the  innocent  wife  with  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Had 
lago  killed  Desdemona  with  his  own  hand  and  robbed  her  as 
a  pirate,  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  beside  the  real 
lago.  The  fact  that  he  cannot  even  be  called  to  account  be- 
fore a  human  judge  makes  the  matter  all  the  worse  —  for 
what  did  he  do  but  act  in  good  faith  in  calling  Othello's 
attention  to  the  dangers  threatening  his  honor;  well  who 
never  made  a  mistake? 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  two  persons  are  always 
necessary  to  make  a  slander  possible.  Just  as  the  thief  needs 
the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  the  calumniator  needs  a  person 
to  accept  his  words  and  to  put  them  in  circulation.  And 
just  as  stealing  would  be  impossible  on  the  large  scale  with- 
out receivers  of  stolen  goods,  the  business  of  calumny  would 
be  impossible  if  there  were  not  so  many  to  delight  in  it  and 
encourage  it.  In  a  letter  written  during  the  period  of  his 
banishment  (1811)  Preiherr  von  Stein  bitterly  reproaches 
this  base  tendency  of  human  nature.  '^  When  once  a  man  is 
marked  as  the  victim  of  slander,  his  past  life,  his  established 
character,  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  are 
not  taken  into  account;  the  question  simply  is  whether 
the  charge  will  answer  the  intended  purpose.  In  a  short 
time  the  calumny  is  circulated  everywhere;  it  triumphs, 
the  enemies  of  the  victim  are  active,  the  great  multitude 
maliciously  credulous,  his  friends  pretending  to  be  impartial 
are  base ;  they  are  silent,  where  they  ought  to  take  a  firm 
stand.  Finally  one  after  the  other  goes  over  to  the  opposite 
party  from  pure  love   of  virtue,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
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delicacy  of  feeling.  All  passions  which  he  has  insulted,  all 
presumptuousness  which  he  has  wounded,  now  revive;  all 
wish  to  celebrate  the  day  of  revenge  and  to  feast  on  the  fat 
of  the  victim."^ 

Another  modified  form  of  the  lie  is  flattery.  It  is  so  re- 
pulsive because  it  creeps  in  under  the  guise  of  friendship  to 
defraud  its  victim.  However,  here  again  two  people  are 
necessary :  one  to  do  the  flattering  and  one  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  flattered.  As  a  plaster  draws  blisters,  so  self- 
conceit  provokes  flattery.  Hypocrisy  is  a  form  of  flattery. 
Religious  hypocrisy  used  to  be  common :  we  may  define  it  as 
an  attempt  by  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  to  insinuate  oneself  into  the  good  graces  of  God  and 
to  draw  His  attention  from  less  agreeable  phases  of  one^s  life. 
Religious  hypocrisy  has  well-nigh  died  out  in  our  world,  at 
least  among  the  Protestants ;  nowadays  it  appears  solely  as  a 
part  of  political  hypocrisy,  which  tries  to  insinuate  itself 
into  the  graces  of  earthly  rulers.  With  shrewd  zeal  the 
hypocrite  enters  into  the  views,  inclinations,  and  tastes  of 
great  or  little  lords,  particularly  into  their  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  opinions,  and  seeks  and  gains  favor  thereby. 
Nothing  flatters  a  human  being  more  than  to  be  an  authority; 
authority,  however,  must  be  acknowledged  by  imitation. 

The  effect  of  hypocrisy  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  lying:  as 
forgery  makes  us  suspect  the  genuine,  hypocrisy  brings  re- 
ligion into  hatred  and  contempt.  Hence  all  truly  religious 
natures  hate  hypocrisy,  and  all  sincere  persons  hate  assumed 
"orthodoxy"  like  death. 

Falsehood  raised  to  the  highest  power  is  perjury.  It  is  the 
lie  accompanied  by  the  formal  and  solemn  assurance  that  it 
is  the  truth.  Periurv  has  everywhere  and  always  been  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes,  as  a  sign  of  extreme 
viciousness  and  baseness.  We  can  defend  ourselyes  against 
violence  by  violence,  strategy  we  meet  with  strategy :  these 

1  Pertz,  Stem's  LeUn,  I.,  449. 
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are  the  means  of  war,  which  may  be  followed  by  an  honor- 
able peace  after  the  matter  has  been  fought  out.  But  perjury 
cuts  off  all  possibility  of  a  return  of  friendship.  There  is 
no  defence,  no  weapon  against  perjury ;  helplessly  and  with 
a  feeling  of  horror  man  appeals  to  the  gods,  when  he  has  been 
deceived  by  perjury,  to  punish  such  an  enormous  crime.  L. 
Schmidt  ^  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Iliad,  con- 
trary to  its  leading  ideas,  does  not  regard  death  as  the  final 
punishment  of  perjury ;  fidelity  to  oaths  is  universally  looked 
upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  essential  and,  in  a  measure, 
most  elementary  part  of  justice,  perjury  as  the  most  heinous 
crime. 

The  necessity  of  absolutely  proving  evidence  before  court 
has  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  oath  in  our  judicial  prac- 
tice. The  legal  prosecution  of  organized  bands  of  perjurers 
every  now  and  then  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  with  the 
weakening  of  the  transcendent  sanction  the  oath  has  lost 
some  of  its  efficacy  and  has  become  a  dreadfully  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men.  This  state  of 
affairs  evidently  suggests  the  advisability  of  abolishing  the 
oath  from  legal  practice,  a  useless  survival.  At  all  events, 
it  demands  that  the  greatest  care  be  taken  in  employing  it. 
We  must  particularly  restrict  the  right  of  doubtful  char- 
acters to  make  oath  by  imposing  severe  punishments  for  its 
violation.  And  can  we  justify  the  practice  of  forcing  the 
oath  ?  2 

1  Ethik  der  Griechen,  II.,  3  ff. 

2  An  able  judge,  von  Valentini,  Das  Verbrechertum  in  Preussen^jt.  112,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  oath  by  the  conrts,  its  employ- 
ment as  a  "  technical  requisite,"  greatly  encourages  perjury.  Indeed,  how,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  forty  to  fifty  oaths  are  administered  at  a  single  session  of  a 
sheriff's  court,  mostly  in  farcical  and  trivial  cases,  can  the  oath  presene  its  es- 
pecially sacred  character  ?  The  ceremony  with  which  the  thing  is  surrounded 
almost  makes  matters  worse.  Besides  this,  the  judges  are  by  no  means  obliged 
to  regard  the  sworn  testimony  as  worthy  of  belief,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  such : 
it  really  makes  an  extremely  painful  impression  upon  one,  when  the  judge,  after 
having  just  sworn  a  witness,  straightway  admonishes  him,  not  always  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  to  keep  to  the  truth.     We  are  similarly  impressed  by  the  attitude 
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4.  The  Lie  of  Nece99ity.  A  problem  that  hoa  given  the 
moralists  the  greatest  trouble  is  ttic  lie  of  ncceaait).  b 
deception  under  all  circumstances  morally  wrong,  or  can 
conditions  arise  under  which  it  is  permissible  or  even 
morally  necessary? 

In  our  actual  judgments  and  actions  we  ez|>erience  no  diffi- 
culty in  answering  this  question;  ever}' body  acknowledges 
the  possibility  of  the  ^necessary  lie/*  There  is  nut  a  |iii- 
sician  in  the  whole  world  who  does  not  at  times  give  decep- 
tive answers  to  the  questions  of  his  patienU,  who  dues  duC 
arouse  hopes  which  ho  does  not  share,  lie  does  not  reproach 
himself  for  doing  so,  neither  do  others  blame  him.  Indeed, 
everybody  does  the  same  thing  under  similar  circumatancra. 
6up|>ose  that,  without  knowing  it,  a  man  should  be  in  aa 
extremely  dangerous  position  and  that  his  rescue  depended 
upon  his  being  deceived  for  a  minute,  would  any  one  in  the 
slightest  hesitate  to  encourage  him  in  his  delusion !  The 
newspapers  recently  reported  a  case  analoirous  to  this.  Fire 
broke  out  during  a  porformance  in  a  theatre  at  Zur>h 
Wht'ii  tho  Htap'  manager  diHroverr*!  it,  lit*  a|»i»oar'*d  i^  :  r- 

of  t).f   tax ''fTH'iaU  wiih  n*«j»fN'i  tn  tin-  "m'U  a«*4-p«ni<  1/ "     xiwt  ih*  »***  * 
fiia*!'-   hi*  r»  inni*.  ri'rtif\  in;:  thai  X\\*'\  .in-  trii<-.  "  a*  i"r«lin^*  l-»  J.!»    U«:    l- 
*'*\\l*  aifl  !««'Ii*f,"hc  i«  ififiirnifNl  that  th«*  aiitKi>ritH*«  an*  iih  I.n«^!  i^  •:  t-    '•         •      « 
»»tat«  !!:•  lit*,  liiit  iiif-n-Iv  ri'i»anl  tl»»'iu  a*  \alu:ii  1»  iiiat* tiaI  ("F  furtht-r  i:iir«:v*- 
If  t*.;»  1*   ijiit  an  iiixitati'in  tn  vii'hh«-M  pturii*.   »i"t  f  •   »,ir  I-.  i^r    -rr  I  •  •      : 
!»•  ■:   kn«iwli-<l;;r  aii'i   l»*'lii'f  "  rlaiiM»  in  !!>•'  a«»««»fii«  t  t-*  Link.  I   k:.    •    :.  -'    :. 
|f«\ .  :   .'...j\ .     I«   i..,t   what   th«'    anth"rit!i-«   i-r* -'i;.!-—     •- rn.,**.   *.•       -    X'.x 

t"'. a!I«-l   j'P'!iM»«H'n    tat?.*  al*'  \*\A  t-   !i..-ik»    ••r»"'i«  •  ar*  1*  ••    ..••*■     . 

*':r*  •      'I '  ifik  •  f  tVi-  a<a>!<'tiiir  na!*,*      'V\,»-  nn- li«  al 'i- t   f»    viv.    ■  •       • 

t-r.ip     \'.\    Il«-r!in.  N  .rii:*     "  I.  .I"}.ri  Iv^.  •!»•  «r  iji.i'  I   «  .11  :.  t  :  ra.  ■ .—    •• 

f-  r  ••■•  ».»ki   ■  f  \n  r»->f.a!  iraiti.  *'Hl   f-r  !>.•■  l''.'T\  ■■(  4»  •  J.  i  r  !?.-    »» .•*•-  & 

«■   I    *  *    r*i    jir<".-ri   !!    if  Mittitifii    ku'-w  l»--:/f  "   •  !•        \\\\*.    !?.•.«.  » 
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the  scenes  and  announced  that,  owing  to  the  sudden  illness 
of  an  actor,  the  performance  would  have  to  be  suspended. 
The  theatre  was  emptied  without  any  trouble,  and  then 
burned  to  the  ground.  Will  any  one  dare  to  condemn  this 
happy  idea  as  a  lie  ?  And  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the 
deception  be  in  the  interest  of  the  person  deceived.  It  may 
also  be  practised  in  one's  own  interest,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  and  meet  with  universal  approval.  An  old  woman 
is  at  home  alone ;  a  couple  of  tramps  break  into  her  house ; 
she  has  presence  of  mind  enough  to  call  out  the  name  of 
her  husband,  thereby  deceiving  the  burglars.  She  will  not 
herself  suffer  remorse  for  her  behavior,  nor  will  any  one 
else  reproach  her  for  it.  Nay,  even  the  tramps  themselves 
would  not  be  so  rigoristic  as  to  blame  her.  The  story  is  told 
that  Columbus  entered  a  smaller  number  of  miles  in  the 
log-book  during  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  than  he  actually 
traversed  each  day,  in  order  to  make  the  distance  from  home 
seem  shorter  to  his  timid  crew.  Will  any  one  condemn  the 
brave  sailor's  strategy  as  a  moral  fault  ? 

Only  among  moral  philosophers  do  we  still  find  persons 
who  regard  the  matter  as  serious.  Kant  declares:  False- 
hood, that  is,  intentional  untruthfulness,  is  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, ^'  by  its  mere  form,  a  crime  of  man  against  his 
own  person,  and  a  baseness  which  must  make  a  man  despi- 
cable in  his  own  eyes."^  When  a  man  misdirects  a  mur- 
derer in  search  of  his  victim,  and  dexterously  turns  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  we  cannot  excuse  him :  he  has 
told  a  lie,  and  has  therefore  forfeited  his  dignity  as  a  man. 
And  Fichte  once  said,  with  his  usual  rhetorical  fanaticism, 
"I  would  not  break  my  word  even  to  save  humanity. "^ 
Let  us  apply  this  principle  in  practice.  Suppose  that  I  had 
promised  some  one  to  call  for  him  at  five  o'clock  for  a 
walk,  and  that  on  my  way  to  his  house  I  saw  a  child  fall 
into  the  river.     If  I  followed  Fichte,  I  should  say  to  myself: 

J   Tuffendlehre,  §  9.  2  jr,yg^  i^  57. 

43 
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**  If  you  pull  it  out,  you  will  have  to  go  home  and  change  t*x: 
clothes,  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  k«*cp  }<kt 
engagement;  hence  you  must  hurry  on,  sorry  thousrfa  T<r. 
mav  be/*  Or  would  it  l>e  ri^ht  for  me  to  asHume  that  a^ 
friend  would  give  his  consent  in  such  a  case,  and.  act  ins;  ^t 
this  lielief,  to  break  my  enga^ment  ?  But  sup{iose  I  r*yS.: 
not  assume  that  he  would  consent  I  have  made  a  prom:*^. 
now  I  see  what  I  could  not  have  known  before,  or  what  .* 
simply  the  result  of  new  conditions;  a  thini  l^irty,  or  I 
myself,  might  \ye  seriously  damage<l  by  fulfilling  the  pp>a* 
ise.  I  beg  to  lie  released  from  my  wonl,  I  am  willing  u 
pay  any  amount  of  indemnity;  in  vain.  May  I  brvak  mj 
word?  Under  no  circumstances.  I  should  havo  to  m*. 
according  to   Fichto^s   view:  L«'t  the  world  |»erislu   tliAt  ;« 

not  mv  concern ;   but    it   is  mv  ronc^rn  not  to  dt^stpn   ai 

•  •  •       • 

moral  dignity  as  a  human  beinir  by  a  lie!    -Other  m«»ra*.*'* 
are   somewhat   more   yielding,  or   have  not  th«'    roura.-»   ' 
draw   the  conserpienres    of    their  views.      Thus    Mart«n«-c 
holdrt    in    his    77i# /7/*7r>*i/    Kthi'*:^    Lies  <»f    n«*<*»-H*it\     \'  . 

iihiln*  rrrtain   rinMimstaiiri  s.    |MriiiiU«'i    •»n    ai-   ■  .i.' 
wt'akip  ss  \\l    hiiiuan  natup*;    l»iit    it  iiri>:   In*  r..n:.  *»•.  . 
*Mli«rf   i?^  >oini'  >:ii   in  »v4rv  Mirh   f.ii?*«  Ii«mh1  ;  "   a  •    :. 
uhich  siinlv  i.-^  ii^t   in  a<'c«»ri|  uitli  tin*  w.»r«i?»  •«!   :};.    4 ,   •  . 
*•  Lit   Nuur  r«>inniun!^*at:on  !•••  v.-a,  v»*a,   n  iv.   na>.* 

l'ra«tiri'  n«it   nnly  <*'»ntr  i'i!''t>  Mi»'  tli»  mt;    h*  r« ,  '•   .:  .*  ■ 
tlp''»:«  t  i«'all\  r'i:p«*t  in  il**  <«;'T"»'*;li»'n  ti  t]i« -..■  tl.*-*  *:• 
m  I.  It  that  till'  !i»'  n\  ni'i'^s-^it^  •!  ••  -»  n't  !;♦  .nt  •  th-   -   ••   ■. 
:.  ni'TMi.  ^t.  l«-it  th  it  ni'Tih  |ir<«w  -  tip-  :na'»;'.  :t .  «•!  K  *  *    - 
t'»  •••»in;»:'  li«  n-l   !ii'i?.tl  tljin'-'"*.      A  t*  !•   •!■  j"«m1  •  •}  .-*     ..    • 
•  iilli'ult  •.   in  •  \:.l  lihin/  tlif  i»ln  n'-ni-  'i-ti  in  «i'i'  •»t 

Int«nt  i'-i!  ■;    i-'-tit!.  n   j^  ••■•in  i  .\«  ". ,  .■"■■:r- h«  i;»  -  -   • 

•»1]<»'A  n  a-H  •"  .  ■■.  ••:t^-«i    jT  t«  ii'ls  to  •!•-•:■•;.  f'nlM*  Ij-    .     ■  • 

t.i    Ii-ai|   ?■•  th-      i.^int'-jr  if  i"ii   •■!    ti;*    .■^"u-..il    or.vi;.  *;.. 
cAf^i  s  \vli»:i-  rh:-»  •:;.«■!  tann-^t  {•  ■>^.'- y  orrur,  i'%fc.r;.'  :     *- 

=11    -•  i 
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very  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  reprehensible.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  No  relation  of  confidence  can  be  destroyed  by 
deceiving  a  burglar,  because  absolutely  none  exists,  neither 
a  special  relation,  nor  a  universally-human  one.  In  so  far 
c  and  so  long  as  such  lawbreakers  follow  their  calling,  they 
:  stand  outside  of  the  pale  of  confidence,  and  thereby  forfeit 
I  all  claims  to  the  truth,  nor  will  they  expect  to  receive  it. 
:  The  case  is  somewhat  similar  in  war.  No  soldier  has  ever 
scrupled  against  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  his  own  plans, 
tactics,  or  numbers.  Strategy  is  one  of  the  arts  of  war ;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  show  your  hand  in  war.  It  is  said  that 
the  most  honest  man  cheats  in  a  horse-trade ;  it  is  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  to  keep  your  eyes  open.  The  etymological 
relation  between  the  words  tatcschen  (to  exchange)  and 
tduschen  (to  deceive)  seems  to  indicate  that  these  rules  are 
also  applied  to  other  branches  of  commerce.  Well,  decep- 
tion is  likewise  one  of  the  rules  of  war :  everybody  practises 
it  and  expects  the  enemy  to  do  the  same.  The  rules,  how- 
ever, apply  only  to  the  game.  Whenever  in  war  an  individ- 
ual comes  in  contact  with  another  individual  not  as  a  foe 
but  as  a  human  being,  then  the  universal  rule  of  human  in- 
tercourse again  demands  its  rights.  The  same  is  true  when- 
ever  the  game  of  war  is  temporarily  suspended  by  mutual 
agreement :  to  break  an  armistice,  to  ambush  the  bearer  of 
a  flag  of  truce,  is  disgraceful  and  dishonorable. 

The  case  is  peculiar  in  diplomacy.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  rules  of  war  seem  to  hold  here :  Keep  your  eyes  open ! 
No  one  shows  his  hand,  and  everybody  will,  to  say  the  least, 
regard  it  as  legitimate  not  to  "disillusionize"  a  fellow- 
player  under  certain  circumstances,  nay,  perhaps  even  to 
encourage  him  a  little  in  his  false  belief.  This  is  apparently 
because  it  is  tacitly  assumed  in  international  intercourse 
that  every  state  will  be  solely  and  unconditionally  guided  in 
its  dealings  with  others  by  the  regard  for  its  own  vital  in- 
terests; that  it  will,  so  far  as  it  can  safely  do  so,  assert 
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these  even  at  the  exiiense  of  other  nationH.  There  is  no  Ut 
governing  the  intercourse  of  states  which  can  s<Mrurv  tbin 
against  encroachments;  there  is  no  ]K>wer  which  can  mt4> 
ate  between  them  or  call  the  breaker  of  the  i»eace  to  acciiuiit 
Hence  a  constant  i»otential  state  of  war  exists  between  »tat««. 
The  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse  show  that  in  so  far  u 
war,  in  which  force  and  strategy  are  alisolutrly  |)emittli*d. 
is  possible  at  any  moment,  the  parties  are  rrticent  an: 
distrustful  of  each  other;  thev  conceal  their  measures  &ii4 
agreements,  their  plans  and  intentions.  But  in  so  far  a* 
the  real  object  of  diplomacy  is  to  maintain  |>eacc,  to  art:*.« 
by  negotiations  what  would  otherwise  have  to  be  settled  \j 
the  arbitrament  of  war,  a  certain  measure  of  mutual  confi- 
dence is  required.  If  diplomats  needed  langiiaire  merely  w 
conceal  their  thoughts,  it  would  evidently  be  wiser  i<n 
nations  not  to  sf^eak  to  each  other  at  all.  —  Besidt-s*  tb^rr 

seems  to  be  the  same  tendencv  here  as  in  commerce.     At 

• 

tempti  are  l»eing  made  in  the  latter  field  ^^radually  to  stun; 
out  fraud,  at  b'a«t  the  coarser  pliaHCH  of  it,  as  an  nnf»ui?i    - 
form  of  i!it«Troiin*i*.      So,  t«M>,  in  th*-  tiij'l"»iii;it;r   int.  - 
of  nations:  th«*  rlos«T  tlirv  an*  ilrawinir  to  t  ;i.*li  «.m  • -.  • 
inon*  intimate  th»'ir   rrlationh   arr  In'ronnnL'.   tht-  i:;   :     * 
rnnviotion  s»rnis  ti)  hr  ^rniwin*/  that  tlif  >tr.i:jht   .    .    ••      • 
ln'tti-r  than  thr  rn»ok«*«i  roursr  in  th«-  h'ni:  run.      Ai.  :    •• 
liaii.s  \vi»  niav  s«r    in    thirt    an  i'\  i»li  n«'«'   th.i!    th*-    Y.    -     •    * 
nations    an*  a|'|«r'»:i»lunir    a    con'liti'in    •»!   )►•  rniaii*  i.!   > 
rt-niot**    tlionjh    it    n»ay   h«'«in    at    |i!i>int.       F^.r    • 
th«'    pi'ihahilit  V    nt    war  an*l    thi*    npii-^ur''    of    ««}» z.i.- «^* 
•  ii|il»»niat  i<*    int^p-Miir-***    ar»*    in    in\' r.-»-    ir-jN.rt.  -n    t 
o*}i'  r. 

II'iM't',  tht-   l»u«'r  tl;»-   r«lation>  ••{  trii.»T  uh..}.   r.\:.  :• 
tnrhtil.  th»'  ni'p  ■•!  ii^  -l.inL'»'r'Hi«»  iu>\  ••!.••  i"!:.!!. it  '.*      \  \-  .  ' 
ill?*  ntional  «i«  •'•  I'ti'Mi  ^»^•■■<,  an«l  th«  niop  ••!- ii. V  ;•    *  .i  r 
!•:  i'"?:--l.  Jint:!  :■   ii!t  :ni:it«l\  :i;»i»*  ;ir- a-  aii  ;»!:  '.'•:[•:      .  ' 
Hi  :*■    M-an-^'l   w  i  :  iV''  in  x\i*    a<'tii.i!  -tat*   *:   u.i-.      \\    - -x 
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all  ties  are  broken,  where  even  the  killing  of  others  is  de- 
sired, it  can  do  no  more  harm ;  things  are  so  bad  that  decep- 
tion will  not  make  them  worse. 

Another  case  which  may  make  intentional  deception  per- 
missible or  necessary  is  the  inability  of  the  other  party  to 
understand  or  to  bear  the  truth.  It  may,  for  example,  under 
circumstances,  have  a  quieting  effect  upon  insane  persons  to 
enter  into  their  delusions.  It  is  also  necessary  to  accom- 
modate oneself  to  the  weakminded.  This  is  true  of  old 
people  who  have  grown  weak-minded;  they  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  seeing  and  judging  things  in  their  true  relations, 
but  not  the  faculty  of  becoming  excited  by  occasionally  mis- 
interpreting them.  We  are  compelled,  for  example,  to  make 
certain  arrangements,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  our  old 
parents.  Is  it  right  to  conceal  our  plans,  or  to  deny  them  ? 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do;  it  seems  like  a  breach  of  old  confi- 
dential relations.  And  yet  every  one  will  at  times  decide 
to  pursue  such  a  course,  and  justly  so,  for  what  good  would 
it  do  to  tell  them  ?  We  could  not  make  them  see  the  neces- 
sity of  our  action;  the  information  would  therefore  simply 
grieve  them,  while  the  deception,  if  not  detected,  would  be 
harmless.  The  case  is  different  in  our  intercourse  with 
children ;  and  here  we  are  often  too  ready  to  have  recourse  to 
the  most  convenient  form  of  deception  that  happens  to  pres- 
ent itself.  The  deception  persists  in  memory;  when  the 
intelligence  develops  and  recognizes  it  as  such,  it  may  after- 
wards seriously  undermine  the  child's  faith.  Besides,  an- 
other means  of  escape  is  always  at  hand ;  we  can  refuse  to 
answer  the  child's  questions  by  saying,  *' You  do  not  under- 
stand these  things  yet,"  or,  *' They  do  not  concern  you."  It 
would,  however,  be  wholly  impossible  to  treat  old  people  in 
this  way,  even  if  it  were  proper.  Here,  then,  we  must 
make  use  of  language,  as  the  physician  occasionally  pre- 
scribes a  pretended  remedy,  simply  in  order  to  quiet  the 
patient. 
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But,  some  one  might  ask  in  troubled  tones,  Where,  then, 
shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  The  transition  to  childish  old  age 
is  a  gradual  one.  Where  may  one  begin  to  deceive  ?  And 
if  I  may  deceive  a  weak-minded  person,  then  why  not  a  stupid 
blockhead  ?  And  where  shall  this  end  ?  And  who  is  to 
decide  how  to  classify  the  individuals  in  question  ?  Only 
one  answer  can  be  made  to  such  questions.  Such  fixed 
boundaries  do  not  exist  in  morals.  The  law  draws  hard  and 
fast,  and  therefore  arbitriiry,  lines,  while  morality  has  every- 
where to  do  with  gradual  transitions.  The  particular  case 
must  necessarily  be  decided  by  the  individual's  own  insight 
and  conscience,  and  with  a  view  to  the  concrete  conditions. 
Morality  cannot  give  him  a  scheme  which  shall  enable  him 
to  settle  the  matter  with  mechanical  certainty.  It  can 
merely  indicate  the  general  points  of  view  from  which  the 
decision  is  to  be  rendered. 

The  case  is  not  essentially  different  for  the  physician  in 
his  intercourse  with  patients.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  rela- 
tion of  trust,  and  deception  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
Perhaps  we  are  all  a  little  incredulous  in  reference  to  what 
the  physician  says,  both  when  he  tries  to  quiet  us  and 
when  he  warns  us.  He  does  it,  we  believe,  simply  for 
effect.  Nevertheless,  wc  cannot  expect  absolute  openness 
from  the  physician  in  every  case.  If,  in  order  to  assist  his 
art,  he  skilfully  and  quietly  deceives  the  patient  and  his 
friends  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  he  does  not  de- 
serve blame  but  praise.  It  is  a  part  of  his  art  to  keep  up 
courage  and  hope ;  to  that  end  he  also  makes  use  of  speech, 
even  at  the  risk  of  subsequently  disappointing  the  patient 
and  of  weakening  the  latter's  faith  in  his  word  as  well  as  iu 
the  word  of  physicians  in  general.  It  was  shown  above  ^  that 
the  violation  of  formal  right  is  under  all  circumstances  an 
evil,  but  that  it  may  become  permissible  or  necessary  in 
order  to  ward  off  a  greater  evil  from  oneself  or  others.     The 

1  Pp.  630  ff. 
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^  same  is  true  here.  The  lie  of  necessity,  like  the  law  of 
-  necessity,  may  become  a  moral  duty,  —  a  duty  which  even 
15  the  most  truthful  man  cannot  always  evade,  however  wil- 
z  ling  he  may  be  to  forfeit  his  right  to  deceive.  Confidence 
in  human  speech  is  a  great  good,  but  it  is  not  the  only  good 
r    thing  in  the  world. 

Everybody  meets  with  similar  cases  in  life.  A  man  has 
had  some  trouble ;  he  has  been  undeservedly  abused ;  a  crisis 
threatens  to  overtake  his  business.  He  comes  home,  deter- 
mined not  to  say  anything  about  the  matter.  But  he  looks 
pale ;  his  family  ask  him,  what  has  happened  ?  Is  it  right 
to  say,  "  Nothing,  it  is  warm,  I  have  a  headache  ?  "  I  believe 
the  conditions  may  be  such  that  no  one  would  hesitate  to 
practise  deception  here.  The  man  in  our  example  *does  not 
like  to  tell  the  truth,  he  does  not  wish  his  friends  at  home 
to  hear  anything  about  the  matter ;  why  should  they  worry 
over  it  ?  To  evade  their  questions  may  be  worse  than  to  tell 
the  truth. — Here,  too,  relations  of  confidence  exist,  and 
deception  is  not  without  danger.  In  case  they  should  hear 
of  his  troubles  from  others  who  will  not  spare  their  feelings, 
they  may  not  only  be  more  greatly  disturbed,  but  their  con- 
fidence may  receive  a  serious  shock.  And  yet  a  man 
may  make  up  his  mind  to  add  dissimulation  to  intentional 
deception. 

Or,  is  dissimulation  absolutely  wrong,  according  to  these 
"  rigorous  "  moralists  ?  That  it  belongs  to  the  category  of 
deception  cannot  be  denied.  When  a  man  with  his  heart 
full  of  care  and  bitterness  seems  cheerful  and  calm  in  the 
circle  of  his  family,  so  that  no  one  notices  it,  he  has  cer- 
tainly deceived  them  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 
Is  that  not  allowed  either  ?  Has  he  no  right  to  look  cheerful 
when  he  is  inwardly  sad,  or  calm  when  he  is  in  trouble  ?  Is 
this,  too,  an  abandonment  of  his  dignity  as  a  man  ?  These 
moral  philosophers  should  have  made  clear  to  themselves  the 
consequences  of  their  assertion.     Or  is  *it  possible  only  to 
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deceive  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  not  with  the  even  al  i 
face  ?  Or  ought  we  always  to  show  everything  wo  f«t  1 ' 
Ought  I  then  to  tell  a  friend  who  has  an  unfortunate  leanibf 
to  art,  when  he  presents  me  with  a  picture  as  a  birth*ia.> 
gift:  ^My  dear  friend,  your  intentions  are  undoubtedly  goi^ 
but  I  wish  you  would  spare  me  ?  *'  Or  shall  I  declare,  wb^n 
he  expects  me  to  say  something  about  the  present :  **  Unfortu 
nately,  I  cannot  tell  you  anything,  for  if  I  told  you  the  truth, 
you  would  be  angry,  but  if  I  did  n't  tell  the  tnith,  this  wiwli 
be  contrary  to  the  moral  law  ?  **  Of  course,  it  may  lie  my  dutj 
to  say  to  my  friend  frankly  and  distinctly,  in  case  his  hoM>v 
is  making  him  ridiculous,  or  is  causing  him  to  neglect  his 
duties :  ^'  Stop  it,  you  will  never  accomplish  anything,  and  yoo 
are  simply  hurting  yourself."  The  good-naturtnl  praise  ti 
questionable  achievements  may  grow  into  Imse  tlatterr.  Bat 
all  this  will  not  shake  any  one  but  an  extremist  in  tho  Itehtl 
that  it  may,  under  circumstances,  be  right  and  pn»|ier  to  tell 
a  man  what  will  give  him  harmless  pleasure,  ovrn  th(»u^h 
this  <loeH  not  exi»re»H  on«''«  roal  o[>inion,  inf«t«*ad  n{  t«  Ilirj 
hini  thiuL^  whicii  it  will  neither  plcari«*  him  n^r  Imh*  :.:  )  :. 
to  h«ar. 

To  th»*  sai»«*  <*at«"jorv  iM-lont:  th«'  oonvrnti«»iial  Ii:i!i-:r-.*   • 
an«l  untruths  «»[  rt<>ci:il   int«*rc<>urHf.      Wi*  wrlroiui'  a  ^  *  '   • 
who  foiiirs  at  an   iiiop]M»rtunr  tiiiir;  at  th«*  <  ii-i  tif  u   !■  ••  • 
wr  assure  a  in:in  whom  wi*  do  not   know,  or  wh'»ni  w.       ... 
UT">n  ;i.n  a  thoroU'jh  \inain,  of  our  hii'h  «'^tt'*-ni.      Tli*-   :•      « 
^ity   :in«l  junf ifiiMiiiin  for  thi**  lits   in  tli«*  fa«'t   that   *::i  •  *. 
an'l  [H-.n'tful   intt-n'our-i"'  is  not  ponaihl.*  am^nj  ni*  r:    .-  •* 
ar<-  coii^tinitt  •!,    wifli.iut    th^*    i\fr«i-»»»  of    !*..iip'    •     :,*•-.     • 
Thf  ru^tMiii.iry  poliri-ni'ss  in  thr  ojl  whi<'h  |»p*\»  n**,  »»•:.•     • 
pi»>«»iiil.-,    th»-    •ri-akin.:    and    pullinir  of  thr  ni.i»*l.  i.-        1 
anj»!'»  in  hi  awn  do  n-'t  n»«d  it.      Wh'-r*-  th»rf  ar-    i. 
di'»«'":ds  and   out*  r  ••i.Ktarli-s,    jM*rf«'rl   i*)h  nni  tt^    ;%   j»  «• 
humrm   h«ini:s  :in  tl:''y  an*  «'on?»titut«d  r;iiiiiMt  •nd'.'*     •       '.' 
i«*  I  tr  tli:-*  :i!i-».  n  th  ■.!  <  I«.«th«'  d«lirat«  Iv  and  trutJjIui  [\   •^   • 
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Fragst  dn  nach  der  Eunst  zn  leben? 
Lern'  mit  Narr  und  Bdsem  leben. 
Mit  den  Weisen,  mit  den  Guten, 
Wird  es  sich  von  selbst  ergeben.^ 

Of  course,  where  is  the  boundary  between  necessary  polite- 
ness and  repulsive  flattery  and  falsehood?  No  system  of 
morals  can  draw  the  line:  moral  tact  alone  must  decide. 
And  the  thing  is  not  without  its  dangers.  A  person  who 
lives  much  in  society  easily  forms  the  habit  of  lying,  his 
conscience  gradually  becomes  seared,  it  becomes  a  second 
nature  and  finally  a  necessity  for  him  to  lie.  We  are  there- 
fore ready  to  suspect  a  man  who  exhibits  great  skill  in  the  art 
of  polite  speech.  We  are  more  apt  to  trust  one  who  is  somewhat 
awkward  and  backward  in  speaking  conventional  untruths. 

Hence  our  conclusion  would  be :  Be  truthful ;  this  holds 
unconditionally;  but  Speak  the  truth  does  not  hold  uncon- 
ditionally. 

5.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  strange  "  rigorism  "  of 
the  moralists,  which  is  everywhere  contradicted  by  life? 
Are  they  perhaps  influenced  by  the  curious  notion  that  the 
"stricter"  their  systems,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  moral- 
ity of  mankind  ?  It  almost  seems  so.  If  our  moral  systems, 
they  seem  to  think,  leave  the  smallest  loophole  for  falsehood, 
man's  inclination  to  lie  will  gradually  enlarge  it,  and  he 
will  always  find  an  excuse  for  not  speaking  the  truth.  In 
case,  however,  these  systems  absolutely  prohibit  falsehood, 
and  threaten  it  with  the  most  awful  punishments,  — loss  of 
human  dignity  and  self-respect,— then  ho  will  be  on  his 
guard.  As  though  men  always  first  referred  to  a  handbook 
of  morals  before  opening  their  mouths ! 

^  These  lines,  by  the  way,  might  be  taken  as  the  translation  of  a  passage  in 
the  Imitation  of  Christ :  "  It  is  no  great  matter  to  associate  with  the  good  and 
gentle;  for  this  is  naturally  pleasing  to  aU,  and  every  one  willingly  enjoyeth 
peace,  and  loveth  those  best  that  agree  with  him.  Bnt  to  be  able  to  live  peace- 
ably with  hard  and  perverse  persons,  or  with  the  disorderly,  or  with  such  as  go 
contrary  to  as,  is  a  great  grace,  and  a  most  commendable  and  manly  thing." 
(H.,  3.) 
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I{ut  perhaps  this  rigorism  has  still  another  ground.     It  3 
surprising  that  wo  do  not  find  it  among  the  Greek  murj'. 
philosophers.     Intentional  deception  is  not  only  {pcnuitto: 
by  them  under  certain  circumstances,  hut  even  deman*lfC 
According  to  Plato,  the  authorities  in  the  ideal  State  mu*: 
employ  deception   as  a  means  of  the  welfare  of  the  poT- 
erned.     Socrates  and  the  Stoics  are  of  the  same  opinion.    U 
our  sense  of  truth  more  finely  develo|)ed  than  theirs?     Ar^ 
we  so  much  sui»erior  to  them  in  veracity?    In  my  npini>*r^ 
the  matter  might  be  explained  differently.     I  have  n^x^a; 
edly  referred  to  the  fact  that  we,  to  quote  Lessini;,  s|ii  ai 
most  of  the  virtues  which  we  least  i>ossess,  and  alsu,  tka: 
we  condemn  those  vices  most  to  which  we  are  most  inclined. 
The  Greek  philosophers  —  Rchojienhauer  is  right  in  thin  — 
exhibit  a  measure  of  oi)enness  and  strai^htforwardnens  in  xL*. 
pn*sentation  of  their  thoughts  which  we  seldom  find  in  tN 
philoHophicuI  literature  of  modem  times.     Anions  tht*  m-ni 
erns  there  is  a  tendency  to  compromise  and  ext4*m|Mirit4\  t' 
accomniiMlation,  to  weaken  tho  l«»iri''al  ronHfqufnrr*  of  vi.  »*. 
to   rinhrllislinHMit,   to  riinl»iL'iiity,    tn    intt'iiti'»n;il    «.•.•*.-    •  * 
\iiii<*h  runt  rusts  unfavoniMy  with  th«*  o[MiinrH^  .in.i  Tr:.i;*:    - 

Vl\r\   iif   tin*  aiirirnts.       Kaill    oiirf   rnnfrsH*'*!    t|j  it    th  ■•  j* 
wnuM   ii«\«T  h:iv  aiivthiirj  h*'  <li«l   ii'»t    ImIIiv.-,    h»     '"  '. 

m  m 

inaiiv    thiiiL's  \\lii«*b  h«»  woiiM  nfvrr  sa\.      A   <»r»»k    i.    .    * 
havr  rt-plii-ii  to  liiiii :   In  that  ras«*  I   «li  n-'t   rar*    x- -i    r:. 
f«»r    wli.it    voii  havi*  to  sav,    for   I   ili>ir''   t'»  kii«»u    i.  •:    \. '     • 
vuii  an*  all'»\vrii  to  think  with  th«'  «*MnMiit  i»!  tin*  hiL'li  zi'.r: 

iti»s,  l«iit  what  \'»u  a«tii:ill\  think  \'»!ir'*»  If  * 

•  •  • 

Wr  I  an  hanilv  d'tui'l   that    rfni>-,h    t*^  li'-n  ha\»-    *    *.     ' 
to  ih»  with  thin  attitn-l"-.      Int- lh«*tua!   \•^a^Mt^,  -::.••  - 
niatt«rn  of  tlitiiiL'lit  an<i  laith,  rni-»;Hti  !i.\   in  th.nk.i.j.     • 
niif    III    till'    \:rt'h««    «n''"!ira'.'i"«i    ^v   tli»*  rhur-h.       !*•  *•    • 
rhi  iHtianity  bail  n-'tliinL'  what.  \.  :   in  t   .mm  'ii  with  :!.■     •    " 
I*  rl  kn-'WM  li/f  :  alth'»!i.'h  it  |  r.i   t  ;«\i'.  !v  <!•  m  it:'i*-*l  \*  r     .' 
lh«-  h  ,-h. -t  klii'i,   tli.it    i",    n:  :r*\  r«i   rn.      Wl  .  n    t!.-    i:     • 
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became  triumphant,  and  it  was  no  longer  the  confession  of 
the  creed  but  non-conformity  to  it  that  entailed  martyrdom, 
and  when  the  faith  was  reduced  to  a  kind  of  scientific  sys- 
tem in  theology,  the  spirit  of  humility  and  obedience,  which 
the  church  and  Christianity  both  fostered,  stifled  the  theoret- 
ical love  of  truth :  the  spirit  of  obedience  which  the  individual 
manifested  towards  the  church  and  the  authorities  in  his  whole 
mode  of  life  characterized  his  entire  philosophy.  L.  Wiese 
states  in  his  Autobiography  that  ho  has  frequently  observed 
a  certain  lack  of  openness  in  his  intercourse  with  educated 
Catholics,  even  among  persons  who  are  otherwise  honest  and 
upright.  This  lack  of  openness  may  be  found  not  only  among 
Catholics,  but  also  among  Protestants,  although  the  fact  that 
the  individual  is  freer  in  his  relations  to  the  church  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  may  perhaps  lessen  the  fault  in  the 
latter  case.  It  is  an  historically  necessary  effect  of  church 
life  as  such,  in  so  far  as  the  demand  that  we  submit  to  the 
church  law  and  the  creed  follows  inevitably  from  the  nature 
of  the  church.  So  long  as  authoritative  doctrines  concerning 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  formed  and  adhered  to 
on  the  one  side,  and  scientific  and  historical  research  con- 
tinue to  develop  new  conceptions  of  things  on  the  other,  the 
conflict  will  be  inevitable.  Under  such  conditions  the  aver- 
age nature  strives,  for  the  most  part,  to  move  on  the  diagonal 
between  the  creed  and  knowledge.  Historical  faith  and  new 
insight  simultaneously  influence  the  mind  and  urge  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  in 
the  median  direction.  Examine  the  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  or  the  Lives  of  Christ:  the  impulse  to  save  what 
can  be  saved  of  the  old  time-honored  conceptions  and  inter- 
pretations, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concede  as  much  to 
scientific  research  as  must  be  conceded  in  order  that  one 
may  be  regarded  as  an  enlightened  and  progressive  man, 
determines  their  content.  Or  think  of  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  read  into  Genesis  the  conceptions  of  mod- 
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em  geology.     It  is  to  l)c  presumed  that  Darwinism  will  be 
discovered  there  before  very  long. 

This  ]H.*rver8ion  of  the  intellect  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  {lerversion  of  the  will;  a  frank  and  honest  heart 
may  exist  side  by  side  with  these  diagonal  tendcneit-s  of  th^ 
intellect.     A  man  may  hesitate  to  depart  from  the  faith  of 
the  church,  without  being  necessarily  inspired  by  the  frar  of 
man  and  the  desire  to  get  along  in  the  world.    Still  it  cann'^t 
be  denie<l  that  the  lack  of  a  theon^tical  love  of  truth,  tb^ 
tendency  to  accommodation,  is  often  connected  with  quite 
worldly   considerations  and  intentions.     When  Ke|»lrr  lost 
his  position  and  his  income  at  Prague,  after  the  dfiwnfall 
of   Rudolph*s   Empire,  there   was  a  pros|)ect  of  his  iN-insr 
called  to  a  professorship  in  his  home  university  at  Tiibinm'n. 
The   place   was   in   all   resiK»cts  a  desirable  one;    but   b«- 
felt  himself  obliged,  as  an  honest  man,  first  to  inform  th'^ 
Duke  that  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
were  not  f|uitc  orthodox,  that  he  had  not  been  abU*  to  r..u. 
vince  himself  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  ImmIv  of  ('hri!*t.      W. ::. 
Krjilt-r  was  nnt  e:ill«<i.      Ili.s  l»i«»;:r:iph»'r  K«us<'hi''   a  i  :-,     :. 
reportiiiL'  this  episniU',  that  Keph-r  1m'!i»iil:»«I  t**  th.it  •  ..!'.!»    : 
hniHst  nit'i).  to  \tr  lint*  of  whuni,  as  llaiiili  t  s:i\<«.  :•»  t"  I- 
man  |ii«'k»'«l  nut  <if  trii  th«»usaii«l.      In«i«iMi,  no  **ii*-  \\  ..\  r"  .  • , 
that   Kt-pliT  npp'srntH  th«?  nuMimi  t\|.«*  of  h.  l...;.i;-  ;:i  •:.  • 
rr^jiirt.      L«ii»i»i/.  wouM  h*-  a  lunrv  littiiiir  «\.i!ni''' .      li      .    • 
n«\i  r  in  want  **l  a  s\stfin  nf  th«»U'jht  to  .hIi'jw  th*   -.:ii.".  ir  • 
iM-turfii  his  thinkuii:  an>l  that  ••(  ?»«»ni«'  »»thir  \»t^  :i.   w.  • 
an  atht  i>tn!  |»h;h»Hi.j.liir  or  a  chun'Ii  htli»\»r,  .i   I':    t- *• 
or  a  .l«"*»i.t,  ail  a»l"»'  it«*  of  inipirial  iinitv  «»r  ••1   :J.«    ^    . 
fiirntv  of  tin*  prill' •>  in  (ornianv. 

With  this  ^l.ifis  fi  allairs,  it  •*.-.  nis  to  nji-,  ih«-  in  l.r;  v*     :.  r 
in\«  i:jh    air.iin>t    fal>«  Ii-mhI    an-i    to    >r  ijinat  ./••  li- <  •  •  : 
ah^iiitit»l\  r»-:'rt'lpn?<ili!i'  an«l  <ii.-jra«itiil,  ii.i.H  ^onl•  th:!.  j  : 
W."   fi  .  I  th'-  n**  •!,  in  th**  fa«<'  of  i.'ir  f^n-^tant  •hiJi.*'  r.     :     ; 
ph.i?*i/;n.' ti»  oursilvi-s  and  to  iithtrs,  oit*  n  in  lli**  ^:roIiJ  •: 
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terms,  the  value  of  truthfulness  and  the  disgrace  of  lying  and 
of  trifling  with  the  truth.  The  Greek  philosophers  did  not 
feel  this  need  so  much,  because  they  were  less  exposed  to 
temptation.  Schopenhauer,  whose  proud,  *harsh,  and  incon- 
siderate temperament  protected  him  against  the  tendency  to 
accommodation,  occasionally  accuses  Kant  of  affectation  on 
account  of  his  violent  repudiation  of  every  form  of  deception. 
Others  are  of  different  opinion ;  they  admire  Kant's  system 
precisely  because  of  the  harsh  rigor  of  its  formulae  of  duty, 
which  exclude  all  exceptions.  They  also  praise  Luther  as  a 
hero  of  truth,  and  heap  all  kinds  of  abuse  upon  Erasmus  on 
account  of  his  tendency  to  accommodation  and  conciliation. 
Will  the  initiated  conclude  from  this  that  the  tribe  of 
Erasmus  has  died  out,  and  that  our  theologians  and  histori- 
ans are  all  little  Luthers  ? 

6.  We  now  turn  to  the  positive  side  of  veracity.  It  corre- 
sponds to  love  of  neighbor,  and  is  expressed  in  the  formula 
of  duty :  Serve  thy  neighbor  with  the  truth.  Since  the  con- 
duct of  man  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent  upon 
ideas,  true  ideas  are  of  prime  importance  to  his  welfare. 
The  universal  duty  of  love  of  neighbor,  therefore,  includes 
the  duty  to  assist  one's  neighbor  in  ridding  himself  of  false 
ideas  and  of  acquiring  true  ones. 

This  phase  of  the  question  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
moralists,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  their  meagre  treatment 
of  veracity  and  also  explains  their  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  lie  of  necessity.  Whoever  lives  a  life  of  truth  in  the 
main,  will  have  no  trouble  in  settling  the  question  of  decep- 
tion, whenever  it  may  become  necessary  or  expedient.  But 
the  person  whose  truthfulness  consists  solely  in  refraining 
from  telling  lies,  will  be  afraid  of  totally  destroying  his  repu- 
tation in  case  he  should  ever  happen  to  say  what  is  not  true. 
Such  purely  negative  veracity  is,  of  course,  a  rather  paltry 
thing;  it  easily  degenerates  into  the  mere  art  of  avoiding 
direct  falsehood.     Had  the  disciples  of  Christ,   after  the 
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death  of  the  Master,  merely  refused  to  deny  Him  direct  It, 
had  they  returned  to  their  former  callings,  and,  ohcyiDt;  th« 
commands  of  the  authorities  and  the  dictatoi  of  prudtrncr. 
Iockc<l  up  the  memories  of  the  past  in  their  own  hearts,  bid 
they  in  pursuance  of  the  maxim  that  it  is  not  our  duty  t«i  sax 
everything  we  bi^lieve,  carefully  evaded  every  discussion  'i 
their  exiwriences,  they  certainly  could  have  escapi'd  th'-  n*- 
proach  of  falsehood,  but  they  would  surely  never  have  b(«coiiy!> 
what  they  now  are:  witnesses  of  the  truth,  whose  tcstimonj 
is  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  centuries. 

X^ositive  veracity,  which  first  gives  to  negative  veracity 
its  real  meaning  and  value,  manifests  itself,  first,  in  tkt 
perBonal  intercoume  tcith  indirulual*^  where  it  assunios  thf 
form  of  advice,  instniction,  admonition,  and  comHrtiou:  s^'^* 
ondly,  in  \hc  puldic  communication  of  thf  truthj  where  it  takf« 
the  form  of  research,  teaching,  and  preachinir. 

According  to  the  first  f(»rni,  it  is  my  duty  to  helfi  tho  in*i:- 
vi<lual  whom  I  find  in  search  of  the  riirht  (Mith,  or  f4>Il«*«  mu* 
the  wmnir  path,  accordinir  to  my  lH»ttrr  liL'hts.  TJu*  d5:t\, 
to'»,  must  1m*  •jiialiriiMl.  Jw^t  as  tin*  «ltjiy  <»f  1..-. »•  nf  i-  j]  .  - 
raiiiiot  iin*an  tliat  fvi-rv  nn«'  is  rnnstimth  to  •.*!•  r  li  -*...• 
♦•\ir\lMMlv   In*   iin'ts,  tlif  tjutv  <»f  \ir:nMtv  iMm;»t    in-   i!i   *'    : 

•  •  •  • 

\\*-  an'  at  all  tiinrn  olilijiil   to   in^trii«'t  an«I  a'l.:-«*  |-    ■;".•■ 
a<liii«'iiiHh  aipl  si-t  tlii-iii  rijht.      In  a«liliti<»ii  to  th*-  hin.t.tr       « 
|»l:u'tMl  n|Miii  this  iliity  \t\  tip*  saiiii*  ronM«i«Tati  >u**  '.kl.:-  *i   - 
ill  .iratnl  ahoNf  in  ri-s|MM't  to  l'»\i'  i«f  ii»-ijliK«pr  in  i:*  i:-  "  .!.   - 
niTi.-^t  tak'"  into  a'-ronnt  iilli'T  si"  ••iai  !•  ituri  •*  •!•  ;^  n  :,:.j  . 
th'-  ^I'lrLiI  h  it'in*  «»t  tliis  kiipl  ••(  "li  iri?y. 

Til'    <itit;.  t'»  i:j«'Tni«'t  an«l  s*t  rijl:t  |»i' -iMi'iM*?*!  •*  t-.v  i  !r 
I'.:**!,  til  it  I  aiM  ni .  -  If  »*'irf  •»{  tli«'  rijht   p.itli :  .-»•  •■  -n  i!  - . 
tl.f  inti-ri  Nt.il  ji  irf.    i^  in*  iiu'-l  ti   pr-'lit    l-v   i:i\   ai  *     ••         ^'• 
i:'    «-»•»•■!)  t  i:»  11  \   L''»v»rij''l    !•■.   tl:«so  (•■»h'*i'i»rM*  :•»!.«*   iii   •    .- 
f  1  il  pru-tiiN'.      I  >•  !•  a    •»? !:iii.'' r    in    tl:«-   m  •unt.i.i.^  :     • 
ii;'  •  a  :■■•:■!   ?li  it    1-  I'N  h-a  |i.  r.  :   I  •!<»  n-'t  )  •  «»  T.i?«-   t  • 
li.ni    an-i    to  <i:r''«t    li.!:i.      Wh.  n,  ^n  the  oth*  r  hat    i.   1 
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a  person  on  the  point  of  embarking  upon  a  mercantile  or 
literary  venture,  which  I  regard  as  sure  to  fail,  I  seriously 
deliberate  before  advising  him.  If  the  man  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  I  let  him  alone.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  his  situation, 
his  powers,  his  resources,  to  know  what  he  can  do ;  nor  can 
I  assume  that  he  has  confidence  enough  in  my  judgment  to 
accept  my  advice :  perhaps  it  would  simply  confuse  him  or 
anger  him.  I  therefore,  at  least,  wait  until  I  am  asked, 
and  even  then  it  will  often  be  doubtful  whether  1  ought 
to  give  the  desired  information.  There  are  people  who  ask 
others'  advice  and  then  do  as  they  please,  simply  in  order 
to  shift  the  blame  upon  them  in  case  of  failure,  whether 
they  have  advised  for  or  against  the  project.  Whenever 
these  difficulties  are  not  in  the  way  I  shall  be  more  inclined 
to  communicate  my  views  of  the  matter.  The  better  1  know 
the  person  and  the  circumstances,  and  the  more  interest  I 
take  in  his  welfare  because  of  my  particular  relations  to 
him,  the  more  willing  I  shall  be  to  advise  him. 

The  ability  to  judge  where  and  when  it  is  proper  to  aid 
others  with  advice  and  instruction,  may  be  called  discre^ 
tion.  The  opposite,  indiscretion,  the  inability  to  keep  from 
advising  and  instructing  people,  is  a  quality  that  will  make 
a  person  disliked  by  his  fellows  sooner  than  anything  else, 
especially  when  it  appears  in  young  men.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  for  one  to  bo  on  one's  guard  when  it  comes  to  rep- 
rimanding or  blaming  people.  Uncalled-for  blame  angers  a 
man  ajad  strengthens  him  in  his  perverseness.  The  habit  of 
finding  fault  and  speaking  evil  is  a  real  vice.  Here  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  serve  the  neighbor  with  the  truth,  but  to  flat- 
ter one's  self-love  and  vanity.  The  Gospel  does  not  warn 
us  so  earnestly  against  fault-finding  for  nothing.  Insinuat- 
ing itself  into  our  hearts  in  the  guise  of  sincerity  and  love  of 
truth,  this  habit  becomes  a  soul-destroying  vice.  It  extin- 
guishes brotherly  love :  we  naturally  hate  a  man  whom  we 
have  wronged,  even   though   it  be  in  secret.     It   leads    to 
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flattery  and  falsehood:  we  try  to  make  the  interested  peri'« 
believe  that  we  will  not  pronounce  a  similar  judgment  npoii 
him  when  his  back  is  turned.  It  preventa  us  from  beinc 
true  to  ourselves:  the  man  who  is  alwavs  beholdius  th* 
mote  that  is  in  his  brother's  eye,  at  last  cannot  sec  tbe  beam 
that  is  in  his  own  eye.  Hence  the  rule  is:  Speak  of  eni 
only  when  the  good  is  promoted  thereby ;  and,  for  the  rvsu 
turn  all  thinfrs  to  good.^ 

7.  The  other  phase  of  the  problem,  the  puhUc  c^pmmunirf»' 
lion  of  the  truths  demands  a  somewhat  more  elaborate 
treatment. 

To  know  the  truth  as  a  whole,  as  containe<l  in  philiis(»i«hT 
and  science,  is  not  a  function  of  the  individual  mind  as  Mich. 
a  iM*ople,  or,  in  the  last  analysis,  humanity,  is  the  Ijcanrr  of 
the  truth,  the  individual  shares  in  it  as  the  nu*ml»er  of  i 
])eople.  The  little  fraction  which  he  {KMsesses,  he  pcwscsses 
as  the  heir  of  the  |mst;  he  thinks  with  the  liiirical  and 
metaphysical  categories  which  the  |)upular  mind  has  di-'irl* 
Ofied  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  and  has  inr*>r- 
poratnl  into  ^'raiuiiiatiral  fiirms.  He  h««  s  thin::'*  t}r  j 
the  i<l«':iH  aipl  iiutioiis  \\)ii(*h  his  aL'«*  |ilar«-!«  at  ).  «  • 
pn.^al,  li»'  lal»  irs  n|M»ii  thr  hohitinii  of  tho  |»rt«l«i«in«»  ^*  J  :  : 
*<ip/Lr«*sts  to  liitii.      (Ml  tlh*  otinr  haii«i,  it   i.-»  no  I«  .»?•  ir   .   ::    : 

•    III    W.ii  k»  rn;ii;»  I  *    /••  i--i        i*     '»»•»    ;n    /-.'■■.     ;•■■/    11    •  "   ••.    i/ 
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^.:  .1  .?«  :.    ':■    .♦■  •  ii-  :.    -.'•  !.    .'..i!  •  '..   !:?.:•    ■»■      if        .    :■,  *.'■.•.  *       • 

;i  •«  r        .    ]..  \'.\    .'•  ■•.'/•?:    «•  r  ;i  ii       •  •   i..tii  :i!",«   :.■     «  \r       '.  i«   .»:.  .-  r  ' . 

It'  t     ••  r   ■::.!.•  r,'«    I.  ■  t  :.*    i.r*»   !•      ■  .ir.   -.ii  i.  •.:•*.•.«;.•«■  ••        •        .     « 
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Ill  -■-•'.•    r  •  .'    f  .r    .1.'    .1:       r     .»I-.  ■    r-  ■»••  t  .:•  •.    i»  r      ".■    • 
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the  collective  mind  exercises  the  functioDs  only  through 
individual  minds  as  its  organs. 

Here  a  notable  difference  may  be  observed:  individuals 
do  not  all  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  this  function.  The 
masses  always  participate  in  the  truth  in  a  rather  receptive, 
passive  manner,  while  nature  chooses  only  a  few  distin- 
guished minds  as  bearers  and  increascrs  of  knowledge.  If 
we  designate  the  latter  with  the  old  term  of  clergy  {clems) ^ 
which  includes  all  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people,  its  inves- 
tigators and  teachers,  its  thinkers  and  poets,  we  may  say: 
The  public  communication  of  the  truth  is  the  true  life-calling 
of  the  cleruB,  and  veracity  is  the  specific  duty,  as  it  were  the 
professional  virtue  of  the  clericus. 

But  we  may  again  distinguish  two  phases  in  this  virtue : 
we  may  call  them  %incerity  and  the  love  of  truth.  The 
former  is  the  universal  and  elementary  virtue  of  the  clericus : 
it  consists  in  this,  that  he  simply  and  clearly,  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully,  employs  the  truth  in  teaching  and 
preaching,  in  theory  and  in  practice.  It  is  the  fundamental 
precondition  of  his  power  to  do  good  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
depends  upon  the  confidence  which  the  laymen  have  in  him. 
But  confidence  is  gained  only  by  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
heart  and  intellect  Inquisitive  love  of  truth,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  special  duty  of  the  true  investigator  and  path- 
finder ;  it  is  the  passionate  impulse  which  incites  the  historical 
or  natural-scientific  investigator  to  discover  new  facts  and  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  their  relations.  It  is  the  im- 
pulse which,  urging  the  thinker  constantly  to  test  the  estab- 
lished views  and  theories,  is  forever  on  its  guard  against 
error  even  in  the  form  of  established  opinions.  It  is  the  love 
of  truth  which  inspires  the  poet  and  thinker  who  seeks  to 
comprehend  and  express  the  secret  meaning  of  life  and  the 
universe  in  new  thoughts  and  symbols.  It  is  the  love  of  truth, 
finally,    which   impels  the   great   leaders  of  mankind,  the 

prophets  and  reformers,  to  discover  new,  untrodden  paths  of 
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life.  Plus  ultra,  that  is  the  watchword  of  these  pathfinders 
of  the  future,  who  are  laboring  for  the  civilization  of  hu- 
manity. They  are  restrained  by  no  authority,  by  no  preju- 
dice, be  it  ever  so  sacred;  they  follow  the  light  which 
bums  in  their  hearts. 

The  love  of  truth  finds  its  highest  expression  in  martyr- 
dom. We  should  expect  the  nations  to  turn  to  their  great 
leaders  and  pathfinders  in  thankful  admiration.  And  so  they 
do,  but  it  is  only  after  their  death  that  mortal  men  are  reck- 
oned among  the  gods.  Martyrdom  is  the  great  purifier  by 
which  humanity  tests  the  genuineness  of  new  truths ;  it  is 
the  narrow  portal  through  which  heroes  pass  into  immor- 
tality. This  has  been  the  method  of  humanity  from  times 
immemorial,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  the  historical  necessity 
of  this  fact,  which  is  so  surprising  at  first  sight. 

8.    Let  me  first  try  to  show  the  p9ychological  necessity. 

The  conceptions  and  truths  of  a  people  become  —  and  that 
is  their  true  function  —  the  ideal  basis  of  its  institutions,  of 
the  state  and  the  law,  of  the  church  and  the  school.  All 
kinds  of  arts  and  practices  depeud  upon  our  views  and  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  things  and  of  men,  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  universe.  Originally  the  entire  life  of  every 
nation  and  all  its  institutions  were  based  upon  religion. 
Every  religion,  however,  contains  a  philosophy  of  history 
and  a  mctaphysic,  —  the  precipitate  of  all  the  experiences 
of  a  people  with  the  world  and  its  relations  to  the  world. 
Hence  it  follows  that  every  attempt  at  a  radical  chantre  of 
views  is  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  entire  life;  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  theoretical  foundations  will  result  in  the  shatter- 
ing of  all  the  institutions  founded  upon  them.  And  this  is 
not  an  illusion.  All  great  revolutions  in  the  world  of  institu- 
tions had  as  their  starting-point  revolutions  in  the  world  of 
thoughts.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the 
most  recent  events  of  European  history.  The  long  series  of 
revolutions  which  fill  the  pages  of  modern  history  are  the 
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after-effects  of  the  changes  in  the  world  of  ideas  which,  after 
the  fifteenth  century,  undermined  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  universe  which  had  been  systematized  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  church.  The  great  historical  and  geographical,  cosmical 
and  physical  discoveries,  which  were  made  in  surprising 
numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first 
made  possible  the  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  then  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  revolutions,  which  since  then  have 
shaken  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  which  have  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  Wherever,  however,  the  world  of 
thought  remains  stable,  as  was  the  case  in  China,  the  world 
of  institutions  persists  in  its  old  forms. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  institutions  resist  every  at- 
tempt that  may  be  made  to  change  the  conceptions.  They 
defend  tradition  as  the  basis  of  their  existence.  We  might 
imagine  them  arguing  as  follows :  The  welfare  of  a  people 
depends  upon  the  stability  and  trustworthiness  of  its  in- 
stitutions. A  revolution  that  affects  any  important  part 
of  its  institutions  is  always  a  serious,  nay,  a  dangerous 
crisis.  The  stability  of  these,  however,  depends  upon  their 
authority,  hence  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  question  their 
theoretical  foundations.  Every  criticism  against  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  upon  which  the  institutions  rest,  under- 
mines the  ground  upon  which  the  security  and  welfare,  nay, 
the  very  life,  of  the  people  depend.  Criticism  must  there- 
fore stop  short  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  church, 
the  state,  and  society.  — Though  this  applies  to  all,  it  applies 
particularly  to  the  clerus.  For  their  function  is  to  serve  so- 
ciety by  preserving  and  defending  the  truth.  Things  would 
be  in  a  bad  shape  if  any  one  could  at  any  time  set  up  his 
own  notions  and  private  opinions,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon 
these  fundamental  truths. 

The  institutions  themselves  are  supported  by  the  private 
interests  which  are  intertwined  with  them.  Institutions  do 
not  exist  in  the  abstract,  but  in  human  beings,  who  have 
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ndnpted  their  entire  liveft  to  them.     In  the  Htnhilitv  ••(  i:.. 
educational  institutions,  the  military  in8titution»,  tlie  {Mtlit- 
ical   and  ecclesiastical  systeniH,  tliose  are  particularly  an: 
directly  interested  who  arc  employed  as  teachers  and  off:  or*, 
as  state  and  church  officials.     I  menu  interesti^d  nut  ni*  n  '.• 
in  the  vulvar  sense  that  they  and  their  families  d«*|i«-n'i  :••: 
their  support  u|K)n  the   |)ermanencc  of  the  institutinuji  - 
which  is  often  no  longer  the  case  in  consequence  uf  our  pn  «• 
ent  {tension  system  —  hut  interested  es|iecially  in  tlie  i^ii-^l 
sense,  for  whoever  denies  the  necessity  or  the  value  uf  th»-*^ 
in»<titutions,  deprives  these  |)ersonsof  the  ideal  ha^is  of  th«  ir 
existence;  he  seems,  hy  demanding  a  change  of  system.  t*> 
declare  that  their  functions  and  their  lives  arc  futile.     A 
schoolmaster  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  hati  n*arh«-^i  an 
honorahle  old  age  in  the  practice  of  liis  pnifession,  instrurtinx 
the  yountr  in  Latin  com|K3sition,  could  not  but  have  r^*$rapi«^J 
the  reforms  of  the  innovators  who-  repudiated  these  thinpi  &« 
explofled  errors  and   desired  to  introduce  others  —  matb«* 
nifitirs   :ind    natural    Hoii'ure,    (irnniin    and  French  —  •*    • 
a''>ainiMiinii-iit  of  sninrthinir  tliut  ]\:u\  iict-n  tri*  «1  )•%  t  \t»  r:-  : 
of  h'liuriliiiiL'  liallowiMl   liv  tnnlitiun.      Sh«»uM  that  w  h  •  *: 
arp)  }ii<^  fatlirr  and  hi<  L'ran<ifat)Hr  lia*!  Iiarncd  ani  ;  "  .  *  - 
and  iMiiiiin-d  as  a  mast*  rpirrr  of  linin.in  riiltiin-  and  «:-.:*     - 
in*  ii-'A  *»•  t  a>i«|r  ?     Aiii|  "^hMiild  lljiiiL'-^  l»«"  put  in  itM  p'.:»   •    - 
h»"  «iid  ii'»l   )tn>?,rs.H  aifl  did   iii«t   n»  •••I.       ijuifi*    iinr:'      •• 
thiiii'H.  ii'»  d  .iilit  :  fur  had  hr  ii^t  l».  i-n  «  ducat*  •!  ai.i  '■ 
ri  •»:.. «  t<  d  .iiid  hajipy  witlioiit  tlniii  ?      Iiii|M»Sf»:!il«  ;  i.i.v 
1  li  ■ !  •'   :    '..  -^-.n!  HH  ami  i  jip»raiic«*  of  th«"  tni«'  \ alu«'  tif  !l.  :./* 

',    .'i  T  •  h  ;ih  |M  r  Ai-r-i*' lh«»ni:ht«* !      in  tlir  saint*  \«a\ .  tk-   ^     *.• 
ii.    11 '.v  .11  111*  •  t  all  att*  hi|it««  t'nli:in-^»r  till- clinndi  iii-r  it'.*     •• 
tin-  rr» «  d  :  tii«-  'j*\\*  I  al,  attaclvH  iiin»u  th**  mi!  itarv  «ir  j.ii. 
•  •■•    tl.'-  aiiii\ -rati'.ij ;    \\\r    |»ri\v    rmjipillMr,    clu:. /• -*    ,:.  * 
-:  i*-' •■  .nstitiiti«in  aii'l  admini-**:  :it;\«-  pra«Mi''*v      AI.     •   •?•' 
^\     I    f»  •  !    iii'*lin»d    t'»  I-miIc   hi- -n  tli'-  dcmaniid   i-h   v.*  •   -* 
1*  a."«t  an  iiuit«*  unnec*  Knarv  inn«i\ali>»n!*,  u*»uall\,  h  'Mi  .  •  r.  ^ 
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the  beginnings  of  an  obnoxious  and  ruinous  revolution. 
Should  they  really  be  introduced,  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  the  overthrow  of  religion,  would 
be  the  inevitable  result.  Thus  our  learned  school  authorities 
have  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  prophesied  the  return 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages  every  time  they  were 
disturbed  in  their  obsolete  pedantry.  In  order  to  guard 
against  all  such  calamities  from  the  very  outset,  all  author- 
ities are  agreed  that  the  best  and  safest,  and  therefore  most 
advisable  thing  to  do  is  to  deal  rigorously  with  the  unbridled 
criticism  to  which  youthful,  inexperienced,  or  malicious 
heads  are  unfortunately  always  inclined. 

The  opposition  of  the  authorities  finds  support  in  the  in- 
stinctive aversion  of  all  privileged  and  propertied  classes  to 
changes,  and  in  the  inertia  of  the  masses.  The  propertied 
classes  are  always  conservative;  they  are  "saturated,"  and 
therefore  intent  upon  preservation  and  peace.  Happy  and 
contented  are  those  in  possession  —  thus  we  might  translate 
the  old  maxim  of  the  jurists ;  they  do  not  crave  for  the  new, 
but  fear  it.  But  the  masses^  too,  are  conservative  by  nature. 
The  established  order  is  the  habitual  order ;  we  have  adapted 
ourselves  to  it;  the  new  is,  under  all  circumstances,  strange 
and  inconvenient,  apt  to  be  ridiculous  and  forbidding.  How 
many  sighs  may  not  have  been  caused  during  the  seventies 
by  the  new  weights  and  measures  and  the  new  coins  I  Things 
did  n't  fit,  the  litre  did  n't  suit  the  pot  nor  the  metre  the  body. 
We  feel  uncomfortable  in  a  new  house;  nothing  is  in  its 
place,  no  cozy  nook  reminds  us  of  pleasant  hours.  New 
institutions  affect  a  nation  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  it 
shuns  change.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  masses  have  an 
instinctive  fear  of  all  criticism;  they,  too,  feel  that  this 
undermines  the  ground  upon  which  the  institutions  rest 
which  have  become  endeared  to  them  or  endurable  through 
habit.  Bitter  experiences  or  strong  pressure  are  required  to 
arouse  in  them  a  strong  desire  for  change. 
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Wc  might  at  last  also  8|>cak  of  the  inertia  of  the  old  c.'tirrf^ 
tio9i9  them$elve».  When  the  Co|>ernican  theory  of  tlie  o-lev 
tial  niotionH  was  first  advanced,  it  was  rcfi|[urded  li,^  iL- 
authorities  as  an  unfruitful  or  absurd  hypothi^sis,  which  •!.•. 
not  deserve  serious  consideration,  except,  |icrha|ia,  t«i  '• 
refuted  so  that  the  devil  might  not  play  his  tricks  with  :: 
and  use  it  to  deride  the  word  of  («od.  Thev  <iid  not  find  ti::'' 
new  view  in  any  way  suited  to  explain  the  phenonieua;  tl.^^ 
old  ge(x;entric  idea  explained  things  so  naturally  that,  .l 
comparison  witli  it,  the  new  one  seenu^d  awkward,  ui}. 
absurd  and  nonsensical  For,  do  we  not  feel  that  tlie  c-a:::. 
is  fixed,  do  we  observe  even  the  sli^rhtest  evidence  ni  x\.  » 
fabulous  motion  which  is  falselv  ascriUMi  to  it ':  The  n* « 
theory  was  developed  by  Kepler  and  Oalileo,  an«l  the  a^  ul 
ridicule  was  followed  by  the  age  of  refutation  ami  in^nus:-.. 
tion.  Thf  old  ideas  really  iM'gan  to  a|>|irt*riate  tlii*ir  jmr/u 
which  was  not  yet  the  case  in  the  sixteenth  rt^ntiiry.  \<'« 
they  reactetl  with  all  the  means  at  their  eoniman4l;  «).^: 
thesr  wrp'  Wf  may  Inirn  from  x\i%*  l»ii»i:r:iplii»'j*  tif  Ki  |«1»  r  - 
(»:ilil«'o.      Tli»*   iii.srii\urv   <•!   tlif   ••imilati'iii   ^t   tli* 

« 

Ilarvrv   iiirt  willi  a  similar  lat*-.      Tlif  pli\  ■*!«  ..ii.*    i 

•  •         • 

for  sn    luaiiv  r»-iitiirif*    l«M»k«-«i   at   thinirs    aipi    tr».iV 
a<'«'<»r«iiiiif  t'»  th«'   <ial«nian  tlp«»rv    <hmM  ii»t  >•  ♦    w'   ."     . 
tai'*'?*    w«*r»*    to  In*  «i»Ti\«*d   tr'»m   tli»-   u»  w    b\  jMitlit  ^.^.    ,    ■ 
tli'-m-t  i'Mlly  'T  pra»lirally.      Aii«l   li»w  unr»  a!*"n.i'  *■     • 
luaiitl   that   'iiii-   •»!iMiiI.i   ri'{iiiili:itr  oiii  *j*  iiu  n   {-ii-t,    .:    : 
tli!-iw    thi     ai;tli'»:  ;t  H':%    ai    tli«'   r»iiiii!ii»»   *t\i   a*'-     .:.?       •    -. 
iji|i  ■  !    li.M'iiil    I»i!'»'.v!      Ill    tli«'   saiii'-    'A.i\    til-     a'.-?. 
i'-'t' -i  I>ar\viir.>  t..-»!'»_ri'Ml  tli«-«i:  .•  •*  .in-i   Svi-i-**- 
in  •■■.  i!;  •>].'■  il  hi"»t  ■i\,  in  a  \.\X*v  «•  ir'i:\.  a**  lii.!:;.-  . 
aii'l    i  .:•  _••  '  ••;•*. 

'I'ji  .-  T:.'     ■!  i  : :  Mtlj-*   iri-  !•!••:•-  t-  -i  i-v  a  iii.  .'I,t     .:  .■ 
S'TN-iT;'.'     ;:.•'•' ■'t-^    :tj.i;ii>t    tlif    i;...'i   .■!    n-  ,i    ?|j  ■    .•'"•        N 
ii'  A  t :  .:li'»  •'ill!'.  ••  ':!i''  ii/'»  til'    -a  ■: !  i  :   in  t'n  -  ?)»•■    .    * 
aii  1    t!.  ■    hi.i-"*' ■*,    tli«-   • -•  ■.":il;^}.' -I   «•.•.•:    an*i   th*-     !•■■ 
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truths,  are  agreed.  That  is,  no  important  and  great  truths, 
no  new  ideas  and  fundamental  conceptions ;  expositions  and 
elaborations,  supplementations  and  corrections,  applications 
and  adaptations  of  the  recognized  theories  and  opinions,  — 
these  are  permitted,  and  not  only  permitted,  but  welcomed  and 
publicly  rewarded.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  which 
was  so  liberal  in  rewarding  such  work  as  the  present.  And 
this  is  perfectly  proper  and  commendable :  the  great  truths 
would  have  made  their  way  even  without  the  rewards.  Al- 
though Truth  is,  to  quote  Bacon,  a  bride  without  a  dowry,  she 
has  never  wanted  for  suitors.  Petty  and  laborious  tasks,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  manuscripts  and  the 
description  of  fungi  and  bugs,  the  entire  work  of  scientific 
registration,  which,  too,  is  necessary,  possibly  lack  inner 
attractiveness,  and  it  is  therefore  right  that  the  efficient 
performance  of  such  duties  should  be  publicly  rewarded. 

The  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  combined  con- 
servative interests  is,  then,  that  new  ideas  are  invariably 
presented  to  the  world  by  martyrs.  A  peculiar  custom  is 
ascribed  to  the  Locrians :  whoever  introduced  a  measure  for 
altering  the  existing  laws,  was  compelled  to  appear  in  the 
popular  meeting  in  which  he  argued  for  it  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  hung  up  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing  his  fellow-citizens.  An  ingenious 
custom !  History  acts  in  the  same  way,  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  she  first  uses  the  rope  and  convinces  herself 
afterwards. 

9.  Thus  the  attitude  of  mankind  to  new  tniths  is  psycho- 
logically necessary.     But  it  is  also  teleologically  necessary. 

Historical  life  is  evidently  not  possible  without  fixed  and 
permanent  institutions ;  they  are  the  means  by  which  collec- 
tive reason  determines  and  governs  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  many,  we  might  say,  somewhat  modifying  a  remark  of 
Heraclitus,  although  they  believe  they  are  living  according 
to  their  own  insight,  are  in  reality  governed  by  the  common 
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rcasuii.  Now  institutions  could  not  acquire  stability,  if  Dfv 
ideas  were  to  rush  through  the  heads  of  men,  nicetini;  «i'J: 
no  resistance,  like  the  wind  over  a  stubble-field.  iVnuantLt 
conceptions  are  the  preconditions  of  permanent  institutiubA. 
Hence,  in  order  that  historical  life  may  be  iKMsiblo,  it  .* 
necessary  that  the  thoughts  become  fixed  and  take  firm  ri«4 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  offer  resistance  U}  new  thouijbu 
which  seek  to  push  them  out  Perha|is  they  cannot  U*  <  »»7a*- 
lished  firmly  enough,  at  first,  without  a  transcendent  sauc 
tion.  Tliis  would  explain  the  teleological  ncci'^u»it;  *<  x 
religious  metaphysic,  which  we  actually  find  ovory wL«  r*. 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  faith  and  the  hfi*  •»(  i 
people,  of  its  morals  and  laws,  and  which  usually  ofTrr^ 
such  great  resistance  to  the  intnMluction  of  new  truTL». 
Nay,  we  can  manifestly  form  no  conception  wbutevi-r  »:  » 
mental-historical  life  in  which  we  should  not  ha%v  t«i  bir> 
for  the  truth  against  error  and  prejudice;  of  what  »oul*i  :t 
consist?     Without  friction  no  motion. 

Nor  need  we  exiM*ct  thes«*  pathfinders  and  martvrs  ••:"  t*^  '* 
to  cjiiiirrel  witli  fate  on  this  arrnunt.      li«">«iiuj*'»    v%  .:    . 
^anlin*^  tlie  |M»>session  and  purftuit   of  trulli  an-  ui  II    kt. 
l\r  >\ivr\\    \vn!ili|  not   havf  «l«'.siri«l    that  irnth-*   i-*-    i. 
oth•■r^vi^r    than    l»v   Htruir^'le.       Not    all    nf    th  •>•    w] 
hattl«<i   l"«»r  tin*   truth   win*  as  t«»n«l  of  ^t^lL'-'^■   a^    I.-  ,. 
Y»  t  it  is  ilMulitful  \\lit  i1j«t  an\  «inr  anions  tlpiii  \v  .1; 
Ihi  n  Nullin.:  ti»  <'Iian.r«'  tlif  Miijir  •»!   natiin-.  Iiiii   it     - 
hi"*  {"•ut-r  to  ijii  ■•o.      Th.it  riin.stitutis  tin*  h|Hr:.il    jl  .-  ; 
witn«s>  i»l   tin-  tititli,  an  inn«r  vi»i<'i-  niijlit  ha^*-  u!..*> 
liiiii.    ill   •  t-*'     tlii-   tt  nij'tt'i'  lia<l   a|  }'ro;irhf-i|   h:in.  7  •      -     <    . 
<lf:«  •!   :ii:l    j"  :  ■*•  «  ut.-.j    l.\    tli»"   prrstnt.      it,    m-^t*  1  .      :     •      • 
til'*   il  1 -^I't  •'.•:•  r-»    m*!    j'i»n»«T>  ui    n«  w  triith«»  u.  '»     :. 
*lu:  iHL'   tli«  .!    li.i-*,   a-^   tli»v   :iri    lpiiio:«ii    )'\    i--*:-  -  *    .   • 

•  •         • 

h'-iiur?*.  t'Mi,  u.iwl.i  f.i  talvtn  aw.i'.  ir^ni  th*  rn  i\  !!.•  - 
aipl  tli«-  ain'tit :  •!>.  TIj*  n  'Ai*-  \ain  an«l  >•  '.!-*"ri  •  '•  i  . 
'••■■••!  iiiiljv  i.si.-^ii.n;:  iht  ni>»  ;v«  s  t-- ili*- Ir-'iit  >*;!j.   i*    -         - 
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ions.  Owing  to  this  beneficent  arrangement,  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  humanity  is  finally  reserved  for  men  of  great, 
earnest,  and  unselfish  hearts.  That  would  be  impossible  if 
the  truth  flattered  their  contemporaries.  And,  therefore, 
this  inner  voice  may  have  concluded,  it  is  good  that  the 
stones  intended  as  corner-stones  of  the  future  should  be 
rejected  by  the  builders  of  the  present. 

Wenn  das  Gute  wurde  vergolten, 
So  ware  es  keinc  Kunst  es  zu  tbun  ; 
Aber  Yerdienst  ist  es  nun 
Zu  thun,  wofur  du  wirst  gescholten. 

Thus  all  those  may  console  themselves  with  Riickert  who 
are  abused  for  truth  and  justice'  sake,  —  if,  indeed,  they  need 
any  consolation.  For  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great 
martyrs  of  truth  did  not  leave  the  world  with  hatred  and 
bitterness.  Jesus  prayed  upon  the  cross  for  his  persecutors : 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'* 
They  did  not  intend  to  persecute  the  truth,  but  error,  — 
destructive  error.  Nay,  they  themselves  had  to  serve  the 
truth  as  unconscious  organs.  "Must  not  the  Son  of  man 
suffer  and  die  in  order  that  all  things  might  be  fulfilled  ?  " 
How  could  the  victory  be  won  without  the  last  battle  ? 

A  paradoxically-inclined  person  might  even  reason  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  really  to  be  deplored  that  so  little  zeal  is  shown 
in  persecuting  new  truths  in  our  times.  The  result  is  that 
great  characters  are  no  longer  formed,  as  of  old,  when  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  and  pioneers  of  thought  were  crucified  and 
burned.  Take  the  life  of  Carlyle.  Beyond  doubt,  he  was  by 
nature  and  temperament  made  of  the  stuff  of  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  prophets,  and  martyrs:  what  might  he  not  have  be- 
come if  he  had  lived  three  centuries  earlier !  In  this  weak 
nineteenth  century  he  was  partially  overwhelmed  by  paltry 
troubles,  —  troubles  with  reviewers  and  publishers  of  period- 
icals, troubles  with  his  neighbors'  cocks  and  dogs.  These 
were  his  battles,  battles  of  no  very  elevating  nature,  how- 
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ever  honestly  and  valiantly  he  may  have  fought  them.  Tlii 
state  of  affairs,  too,  makes  it  hard  for  men  to  recognize  whit 
is  truly  great  and  enduring.  Whether  a  man  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest  with  a  cause  will  be  perfectly  evident  only  in  cue 
he  is  willing  to  offer  his  life  for  it. 

However,  I  do  not  deem  it  superfluous  to  add  a  remark  to 
these  entire  reflections..  Universal  affirmative  propositions 
cannot,  as  is  known,  be  converted  simply.  From  the  propo- 
sition. All  great  new  truths  were  persecuted  and  rejected  as 
heresies  at  their  first  appearance,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
heresies  and  paradoxes  are  great  new  truths.  Writers  who 
are  despised  and  repudiated  by  their  contemporaries  are  in 
the  habit  of  reasoning  thus,  and  of  appealing  from  the  pres- 
ent •  to  posterity.  But  posterity  does  not  accept  all  such 
appeals.  Not  all  those  who  are  called  are  chosen;  there 
are  false  prophets  and  even  false  martyrs.  Great  and 
extraordinary  powers  are  needed  to  bear  the  overthrow  of 
recognized  truths.  When  common  natures  are  driven  by 
accident  and  circumstances  to  battle  against  recognized 
truths  and  established  authorities,  they  become  empty 
blatherskites.  Are  these  more  common  in  our  age  than 
formerly  ?  If  so,  we  may  perhaps  attribute  it  to  the  fact 
that  serious  persecutions  no  longer  occur  in  our  times; 
minds  were  winnowed  by  martyrdom. 

10.  I  shall  close  this  entire  discussion  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  question:  Docs  the  duly  of  communicating  truth 
universally  demand  the  destruction  of  error  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  it  may  appear?  It  is  one  of  the  crroat  con- 
troversics  which  have  always  moved  mankind.  We  may  de- 
fine it  as  the  controvers?/  heticeen  the  ivill  and  the  intellect, 
between  the  i)ractical  and  speculative  sides  of  human  naturo. 
The  will,  turned  towards  self-preservation,  demands,  as  was 
shown  above,  stability  of  institutions,  and  therefore  also 
of  the  conceptions  u})on  which  they  are  grounded.  The 
spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  which  we  may  term  the 
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r^^presentatives  of   the  will    in   history,   therefore  always 
'^icline  to  the  demand  that  certain  things  be  fixed  once  and 
3^6r  all,  which  criticism  should  not  be  permitted  to  disturb. 
i^Che  intellect,  on  the  contrary,  refuses  to  close  the  debate ; 
4>  hinder  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  means  for  it 
idle  perpetuation  of  error.     The  end  of  all  research  is  the 
puibsolute  accommodation  of  knowledge  to  reality.     But  this 
if;oal  is  infinitely  remote,  and  hence  the  attempt  better  to 
sadapt  the  conceptual  system  to  reality  must  be  constantly 
rrenewed.     Nor  are  the  fundamental   principles  excepted; 
nthey,  too,  must  be  subjected  to  progressive  changes,  if  only 
I  for  the  reason  that  the  constant  extension  and  intensification 
;  of   particular  knowledge  ultimately  demands  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  facts. 

The  antagonism  between  these  two  tendencies,  formulated 
as  a  conflict  of  principles,  turns  upon  the  question :  Is  truth 
under  all  circumstances  good  and  error  harmfvZf  Or  may  the 
preservation  of  error  at  times  be  necessary,  and  its  destruc- 
tion harmful  ?  The  politicians,  if  we  may  designate  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  will  by  this  term,  affirm  the  latter,  the 
philosophers,  the  representatives  of  the  intellect,  the  former 
question. 

If  the  question  is  asked  absolutely  and  universally,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  answer  it  otherwise  than  with  the  philoso- 
phers :  Truth  is  good,  error  harmful.  Since  things  do  not 
govern  themselves  according  to  our  opinions,  we  must 
govern  our  opinions  according  to  things.  Things,  says 
Bishop  Butler,  are  what  they  are,  and  their  effects  will  be 
what  they  are ;  why  should  we  wish  to  deceive  ourselves  ? 
A  negro  attempts  to  make  rain  or  to  cure  diseases  by  magic. 
He  is  doubly  harmed;  he  wastes  his  energies,  while  disease 
and  drouth  remain. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  destruction  of  an  erroneous  idea  docs  not,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, promote  the  welfare   of  him  who  harbors   it. 
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Hence  on  inadequate  idea  may  be  better  than  nunc  at  all; 
and  the  conditions  may  be  such  aa  to  make  it  |MJssiuIc  to 
undermine  the  false  conception  without  establishiu^  the  true 
one.  It  may  be  [KMsible  to  deprive  a  negro  of  liis  faith  id 
tlie  fetich,  without  at  the  same  time  pving  him  true  id<a» 
of  tlie  natural  connection  of  things.  Would  he  tht*u  U*  Uo^r- 
fited  by  l>eing  freed  from  error  ?  Fetiches  arc  cmplov*-*!  J  v 
negroes  for  the  protection  of  property;  the  thief  fear*  xl*- 
magic,  and  it  frequently  hap{ieiis  that  stolen  goods  are  p- 
turned  in  consequence.  It  may  be  a  very  imfjcrfect  |"*Ii<v 
force,  but  it  is  i>erhai)8  better  than  none  at  all.  A  w* !<>].-& 
leg,  says  Schopenhauer,  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and  auj 
religion  better  than  none. 

Wu  must  remember  that  truths  are  not  rcadv-mado  thiniT^ 
which  pass  fnmi  hand  to  hand  like  coins;  tniths  arc  In:u«: 
functit>ii8,  and  do  not  exist  in  any  other  form.  Ilenct*  tbt  i 
cannot  really  lie  communicated.  A  {»erson  may  assist  u;*-  la 
creating  thoughts,  but  he  cannot  tnmsfer  his  tlioughtJi  t*>  m«  . 

I  can  oiilv  think  the  thouL^hts  which  I  ni\M'lf  imi^luo*-.      A:  i 

•  •  • 

tin*  a^siJ*tan^M•  wliich  lio  nmlrrH  lu**  lh*i«in  <I«hh  U"!   .i  * 

coM>i.>t  in  liis  rrpratintr  to  nn*  tht*  thou;^'litrt  with  wh..  h  : 
familiar.      Th*.*  htrai'^htrst   h:itli   is  l»v  no  uh  .mn  ;i'.  .*  ^  ■  *  :. 
^hort^•^^t  ill  liisturv.      At  tlu-  iM-iMnnini:  of  tin*  tliirt-*  i.":. 
tiir\  tli«'   Mi'l'ilr   Al'»'H   iM-ranie  ar»|U:iint«  «1   with  th«-  :.  ;'    ■ 
><.*i«ntilii'  wr:tin'/s  oi   Ari.Htotl*'.     Uur  n.itnral   ^^  ;«  :i:  «.  •  - 
h.ii'ih  t^rr  in  tlnni  anMhin-j  hnt  a  ni'Ti*  tip  l*»»f*  i^^f-:"-    •- 

•  rr^r?*.      A:.  1  mt  tli»-.**»'  lMH»kri  wip*  un'i'»iil»t4'«ilv  «•!  -j:-  ..: 
t»  tli«-    tli;:Tttiith    «'.  ntur\,   i««  rli:i; -^  «•!    mm  h   lTi  .••  . 
thin  the   n."?»t   }••  r!»rt   t«\t-iMnikH  •'!   th«*  |«f«sint   •■     . 
i-'n    t«)    it.      If  tin'    h' >t   haU'lfM-ikH  of  |.h\  ••:•■»•,    .:..::.  . 
ai.  t    ;is' ronomv,    whi«'li  lh«'  nin*  t*  t  nth  ••ht«:f'.    !...?• 
I«;*h.    h  ui  fill'-ri  fr'»rn  tli-*  >:.!••»,  in  tl.**  li.i:t«'»'n*h      « 
th'  •»   '.*     ijil  ni'i-*:  iik'lv  !i,i\»'  hi  •  n  thr-»An  a-^i'if,  .»!■•  - 

•  %  k!:;!:.  •/ i'lfi.    ;■-»    nVi-rlv    nnint*  !!*/!'  '•*   an*!    ti-.  '.•  -•    • 
Tiii:  ih.iiiii  !H  oi  il.-..^f;  «i.i\H  wwulii  I.  .1  h.i\r  known  y^L^l  \ 
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with  them,  any  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with  books 
full  of  cabalistic  symbols  and  formulae.  Hence,  if  any  one 
in  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  if,  for  instance,  that  omnipotent 
being  of  Descartes,  had  interfered,  not  in  order  to  deceive, 
but  to  prevent  deception,  and  had  destroyed  the  Aristotelian 
books  and  sent  the  others  down  from  heaven,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Evidently  the  development  of  natural 
science  among  the  Western  nations  would  have  been,  if  not 
prevented,  at  least  retarded  for  several  centuries.  Without 
the  assistance  of  a  teacher  adapted  to  their  needs,  these 
nations  would  have  had  to  enter  upon  the  long  road  to 
knowledge  alone,  and  who  knows  whether  they  ever  would 
have  found  it  ?  Had  the  solution  of  the  riddle  —  if  we  are 
bold  enough  to  regard  the  text-books  of  the  present  as  such  — 
been  communicated  to  them,  it  would  scarcely  have  helped 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  investigators  for  centuries  tried 
to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  turn  everything  it  touched  into  gold.  They  did  not 
find  the  stone,  but  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  stone  was 
a  fiction,  but  the  fiction  led  to  the  truth  after  all :  for  does 
not  chemistry  turn  everything  into  gold  ? 

Now  the  different  stages  of  development  are  not  only  suc- 
cessive, but  also  simultaneous.  The  electrical  arc  light  and 
the  tallow  candle  exist  side  by  side ;  and  each  may  be  appro- 
priate in  its  place.  So,  too,  different  physical  and  meta- 
physical conceptions  and  fundamental  principles  exist  side 
by  side;  the  investigator  and  thinker  and  the  little  mother 
in  the  remote  mountain  nook,  cannot  think  the  world 
with  the  same  thoughts.  Truth  is  oTie^  the  conception  of 
things  projected  upon  the  perfect  intellect ;  but  the  real  in- 
tellects are  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  therefore  require 
different  methods  of  conceiving  things. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  the  controversy  between  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  philosophers,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  settled. 

The  philosophers  are  right  in  this:  no  limits  are  to  be  set 
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to  researclu  Whatever  new  tfaoogfats  a  nation  prodnoea,  vtll 
be  suitable  and  good  for  it  We  may  cherish  the  belief  that 
nature,  here  as  everywhere,  brings  forth  at  the  proper  tiar 
what  is  appropriate  and  neoessary.  Every  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  total  development 
of  a  popular  life,  is  a  genuine  advance.  The  investigator  as 
such  can  therefore  be  concerned  with  no  other  question  than 
this :  What  is  true  f  But  since  there  can  be  no  research  with- 
out communication,  we  must  say  further  that  no  limit  shall 
be  set  to  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The  scientific 
writer  has  but  one  concern :  How  shall  1  most  clearly  and 
definitely  present  the  things  as  I  see  them  f  Whoever  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  by  considerations  and  purposes  of  a 
different  kind,  whoever  is  thinking,  first  and  last,  how  he 
may  please  this  man  and  avoid  displeasing  that  one,  does  not 
serve  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  truth  also  despises  htok 
Truth  gives  herself  only  to  him  who  seeks  for  her  alao& 
The  inconsiderate  and  **  unintentional  **  books  are  tbe  endnr- 
ing  books.  The  author  oupht  not  oven  to  think  of  the-  itm*! 
of  the  reader  hut  only  of  the  Hiihjeet  itself:  the  uimp*  h«  > 
wra|>|)edu|iiiithiH,  the  lietterhe  will  write.  **  With  |»hil«*":*- 
ical  systenirt,**  the  old  IVamlMLrkfr  li^^tr  once  naid,  -•};:}. 
are  invent^'d  hv  their  authont  for  others,  and  are  r<»n»tni'*:«  i 
a8  fiir  leavi'j*  f»r  for  the  sake  of  controvrrny  f>r  f<»r  *K  ■». 
seiiHlMe  people  will  have  nothiiitr  to  do.  Hut  in  ph:*.'-« - 
ph«'rrt  who  ti<'ek  for  li^ht  and  truth  to  nntiflfy  tktir  "fm  iii^>« 
and  to  remove  the  loaij  of  untruth  oppri*AHini;  tht-ir  h^  .A-r*. 
oth«-r  |H»oph'  h:ivr  tlio  ileejM'Ht  int«»ri'f*t.** 

So  far  the  philoMophem  aro  riirht.     The  {Nilitirian^  on  '*. 
otluT  hand,  an-  ri^'ht  in  thin,  that  when  it  rom«*ii  to  izii|^^rt.r..' 
knouli'dL'i*  hy  iuHtnietion,  whii'h   i*  tlrHJinn-d  for  p-irt^^  i'^ 

ittTM  ,n0,  \kr  niurtt  l»e  iTuitled  not  onlv  \*\  i\  n'C:»ri|  f»ir  th»   •■    - 

•  •     • 

jert  hut  liy  a  n*inird  for  tin-  |ier!»«im     Thin  confiidi*rati*kii       » 
may  call  it  the  /»f«/'fV'v/i>'i/  ronHid*-nition  — way  ]»r*  v.  !:•  :1  -• 
tearher  from  sayim^  evi'r\thin:«'  h<*  thinks,  and  frum  sayr..- 
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what  he  thinks  just  as  he  thinks  it  in  his  own  mind.  We 
do  not  tell  the  simplest  experience  to  two  different  persons 
in  the  same  way;  we  take  into  account  the  person,  and 
govern  our  narrative  and  voice,  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  facts,  accordingly.  How  could  we  speak  of 
greater  things,  how  could  we  speak  of  God  and  the  world,  to 
persons  of  different  age,  education,  inclinations,  and  views 
in  the  same  words  ?  It  is  the  same  history  of  mankind  which 
is  taught  in  the  Yolksschule,  in  the  gynmasium,  and  the 
university;  and  yet  how  different  must  be  the  method  of 
treatment  in  order  that  it  may  be  good,  instructive,  and 
edifying  in  each  place.  The  same  also  applies  to  ultimate 
principles:  the  world  is  one  and  the  same,  and  so  is  the 
truth;  but  it  cannot  reflect  the  same  countenance  in  every 
mirror. 

What  is  true  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  is  true  also  of  the 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  To  him,  too,  the  pedagogical  law  is 
applicable :  Discuss  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  these  par- 
ticular hearers  before  you  may  be  instructed  and  edified 
thereby.  Let  us  suppose  that  his  congregation  lives  in  an 
out-of-the-way  village  on  the  moor,  to  which  not  even  the 
faintest  rumor  of  the  things  which  have  occurred  in  theology 
and  literature  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  penetrated, 
where  the  names  of  Strauss  and  Renan  are  as  little  known 
as  those  of  Kant  and  Schleiermacher.  Here  the  Bible  is 
still  accepted  in  the  literal  sense  as  the  word  of  God,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  holy  men  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted.  Our  clergyman,  however,  has  been  convinced  by 
higher  criticism  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  made  in  a 
very  human  way,  like  other  writings,  that  different  concep- 
tions, contradictions,  and  even  errors  are  contained  in  them, 
not  to  speak  of  the  uncertainties  of  tradition.  Ought  this  to 
keep  him  from  speaking  to  his  congregation  of  the  Bible  as 
the  word  of  God  ?  Or  ought  he,  for  example,  to  lecture  on 
the  results  of  higher  criticism,  in  order  to  free  them  of  their 
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time-honored  prejudices  and  errors  ?  Whal  would  he 
plish  by  that  ?  If  he  succeeded  in  taking  from  the  peasants 
their  old  faith,  what  could  he  give  them  in  return  ?  Straass*t 
Lift  of  Christ  or  Kant's  lUigion  wUhin  the  B(mnd$  of  Mtrt 
ReaMont  By  that,  ho  would  simply  succeed  in  bringing  into 
contempt  the  only  book  which  hitherto  served  tbenn  as  a  guide 
and  a  light,  as  a  poetical  pleasure  in  life  and  a  conaolatica 
in  death.  For  they  would  surely  be  apt  to  sav,  in  case  thej 
believed  him:  So,  then,  we  have  been  deceived  by  this  book: 
we  thought  it  was  Ctod's  word,  and  now  we  see  it  is  the 
word  of  man,  and  hence  we  had  better  cast  it  aside  and  read 
what  the  wise  men  of  to-day  write.  That  is  whst  educated 
people  do:  they  accept  the  conclusion  of  criticism  that  the 
Bible  is  not  (}od*s  word,  and  therefore  cease  reading  it 
Hence  if  our  preacher  does  not  wish  that  to  happen,  if  he 
desires,  as  in  fact  he  does,  the  Bible  to  be  the  first,  the 
most  important,  nay,  perhaps  the  only  book  needed  by  his 
moor-peasants,  and  perhaps  also  by  other  Iraman  beia^ 
which  it  will  do  them  more  good  to  read  every  day  than  the 
nioHt  widrly-circiilatcd  daily  nrwHfiaiKT  with  itn  thrvt.*  r^:.- 
tioiiH  a  liav,  and  the  mont  cnltunMl  wrcklv  and  munthh  i  *\:T' 
nal  U'8icir8:  if  hi*  lioliovrH  thi8.  Ik*  will  witliout  i»cru{i]o  scJ 
hcBitation  8|)eak  of  the  Injok  in  tlio  lanpiafre  in  which  the 
|»oasantH  on  the  mour  are  accuHtonu'd  to  hear  it  s|H>kon  •-{ 
Ift  he  tellinir  them  the  nntnitli  ?  What  d(N*rt  it  m«*an  to  »^ 
that  the  \V\\Av  in  (rrNrs  wonl  ?  In  it  a  faU«*hf»iMl 'f  U  ;t  a 
lit«'rar>'-hiAtoriral  notice  like  the  Htatenimt  that  tMitrk'V  i* 
til*'  author  of  the  Mint'u'inn  of  /{omr  /  Xn,  it  ij*  a  ni4  tai>l.  r 
which  exfireiMeH  a  jiidirnient  of  valm*  in  tlio  nv-Ht  tiu'Lit.- 
ftirni.  It  means  that  it*  cont«*nttt  an*  ho  ^rand  anii  tns^  xLu 
it  iM  a  tlivine  liook.an*!  roniCK  from  CmhI.  Tlie  name  {•!>  AiK'r 
mi '.'lit,  if  hv  wiTi'  transftTP-'l  t«»  ilitL-n-nt  Hnrri»un<ijnj>  ai*: 
now  hati  t<»  Hfif-ak  to  readem  of  Strati^ii  aniI  Kant,  rhatik***  I.  • 
lan'/iiaiTf  withiMit  rhanL'intr  hift  virw,  nntl  «ithi»iit  pr>»^::.j 
faliir  to  the  truth  in  cither  caHc.     He  wi»uid,  ent«'ring  iui 
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their  conceptions,  say  to  them :  All  that  you  have  read  or 
heard  or  even  written  about  these  books  is  certainly  highly 
interesting,  and  some  of  it  perhaps  also  true.  But  now  for- 
get all  that  for  a  moment,  and  consider  with  me  what  is  said 
in  these  books,  which  originated  in  such  and  such  a  way. 
Very  serious  things  are  said,  it  seems  to  me,  —  things  which 
are  often  told  with  wonderful  and  unique  simplicity  and 
power ;  so  that  I  am  in  a  certain  sense  brought  back  to  the 
view  that  this  book,  like  no  other  book  in  the  world,  con- 
tains divine  words  and  a  revelation  of  God,  —  a  view  which 
Goethe  and  Herder  held,  whom  my  hearers  will  perhaps  be 
more  inclined  to  believe  in  these  matters  than  a  modern  the- 
ologian. —  If  to  build  up  (oUoBofielv)  and  not  to  tear  down  is 
the  real  business  of  the  preacher  as  well  as  of  the  teacher,  he 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  take  this  position.  This  would  be,  as 
the  Apostle  says,  speaking  the  truth  in  love  and  not  in  anger 
-(aXrjOeveiv  iv  ayair^).^ 

The  same  preacher  might,  finally,  if,  as  a  scholar,  he  pub- 
lished philological-historical  investigations  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  also  speak  in  still  another  strain.  Here  he  would 
again,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  veracity,  avoid  the  very 
thing  that  he  cannot  and  should  not  avoid  as  a  preacher, 
that  is,  accommodation  to  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
others.  And  he  would  likewise  avoid  the  attempts  at  concil- 
iation, the  makeshifts,  and  the  weak  excuses,  employed  to 
save  a  theory,  the  squinting  at  orthodoxy,  the  haggling  for 
the  truth,  the  circumvention  of  the  confession  that  a  thou- 
sand things  remain  riddles  to  him,  in  fact  everything  that 
makes  many  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  so  unbearable  to 
«very  truthful  man.  Here,  indeed,  we  need  a  new  Luther 
who  will  make  short  work  of  the  commentaries  and 
<5ontroversies.^ 

1  EphesianSf  IV.,  15. 

^  Objections  have  been  raised  against  this  view.  A  sincere  and  tmthf nl  nature, 
it  is  contended,  cannot  do  this.  I  confess  the  difficulty  without  controversy, 
but  I  believe  it  is  not  due  to  the  thing  itself  but  to  the  conditions  in  which  our 
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From  this  point  of  view  the  dutie»  of  a  church  amd  k-^  W 
adminiitrttdon  arc  to  be  detemiined.  No  man  bIiouM  be  in- 
terfered with  in  hjs  calling  as  a  teacher  on  account  of  h.t 
dinsenting  opinions,  but  only  on  the  gromid  uf  /^Ja^v^jic^ 
blim<ler8.  The  preacher  and  the  teacher  is  not  emplovcd  at 
a  hireling  to  present  ^^ correct*' views,  it  is  his  busint'M  to 
express  his  faith,  his  convictions,  and  his  souL  In  ca*^-  he 
exhibits  a  luck  of  skill,  he  should  receive  advice  from  ibr 
more  experienced;  but  if  he  does  not  wish  to  accept  it  'TT 
cannot  understand  it,  he  must  clioose  another  calling;  d< 
everybody  is  called  to  preach  or  to  teach.  Xor  is  cvcryiiinij 
({ualified  to  criticise  another's  method  of  teaching,  surclv  b-i 
one  whose  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  ^correctness  of  thouirht* 
and  an  ability  to  write  official  documents.     Ilnmh  attempt* 

drr^rmeD  And  thMuwlrM  placed  mt  prtvent.    If  the  viUagv  wrrv.  a»  m-m^  iMTir 
alMttluirly  isttbtiHl,  if  it  coutminiHl  oulr  the  praMDU  with  their  faith  a»'  U* 
cleri^viuan  with  hi*  faith  and  his  knuwledfce,  uoe  diflcnltT  vuaM  ikiII  irmaj 
how  are  |M*uple  t^)  undentatHl  earh  cither  whit  «lo  not  think  the  ■wnr  tb  '«{*.'> 

Hut  the  wi  "ij/  ilifftmltv  w«»iili|  not  ««\i«t      The  latt«T  i»  «!ue  ^t  the  i^*  ■  •  i:     ■• 

pn  a<  K«-r  liM"*  111  Oil  t  ii\  iniiiiiii  lit  III  hIh*  h  |'"«itii>ii»  ;iii>l  j>r  rr.iiCii'i.*  &r*       » 

proft  «o"ro  •'(  xUv  « fi  I'll,  whatr>i-r  iii.i\  Ull.»ir  nal  at:;!Uil'i  t.     ::     a  jr    .     l.  . 

ujri.J.i  r.iJiin-  Tiia\  fit.-l  it  ini|N»*-itln  i<i  t"l»T.it«*  «i*ri  t».    i;.j«  xm*  ■»     '    -      . 

t!ini;i»-il  \'\  «iii  h  r"ii'*;<!>  nlioii"       -\n  I  *■*•!.•  •.  w  ■.•  r«    •  ..i)i    »•    !:.    .  a  i      a. 

w  Li- ii  ?!.•■  lii-crii.i  1  ?•  1  *■!•  Ill*  nts  "f  *;i«' t.»  1%  i>1«m*  .*ia*«   u  :  *-«ii  ..»fr-...    ..■        » 

^••Mi'T  n-turtiiii;;  h>iiiti-   from   t)ji>  « .ipi:al  "r  '\   a  ••■•lai  i«-:ii  -  r.i:.      :.. 

I  If!' r -tir}!  I  irrurM>!:iii<  fi%  I   i  an   •  .u>il  •   ii!.-i«  r*:.iii  t  t^i-   ]  .y  i.'.u.:    •«  -        ■      » 

tt<>ri    an:    I   uiu  f:ir  Ir-iit  M.nnii^  a  ii>i:i  ^■.■'  •  .im.  t  « :.  :u:-    .:   a.*  ,--1 

■  M-.t  1\    *\\       A    ihaii      ;■•   :i«''iiiin    a  •!«'.•  r- i.t   a!;.:u  !«-   *:•.*,   *..:       .*.  •        ^     ■      • 

,11    •»*•■!    "i    III'.;.' •  rr .    -  I  Im     •  a-»     i»     :.:!•  nut    *■  ^---n    .i«    '  .      •     ..4 

|-    •  !•       M'»  \..ij  .-•  .i!. .  ■  •  ".♦  1.   !l..i!  '  »'■ :  J*  * '  «   aMf.'T  •  f  t' ••  111*  !•'  ['  *     . 

"^.■.  ■  •'»    •■■  M    t    .1:.  .  ■.    •     •     ;^     i-i    1:.  ;.    .It  J  'I,     ■(    .1   ■!»  •ir«-    f'-r    k-      fc  .  .  •  .  ■ 

!!.    ....  .  .•   r:..i.    Si    ..;■.*  ..^    .    W    f.  r     tj.trurti    XI.    i.-'f.   t     :.     .:     V       -•   . 

•  ?  •    '  •        '   V  .    I;  ■  ;.      :.    .       "'j  i-a«.   ::  ^^ :  :  •-  r*  i:  •  '  • 

.1       ■'     ..'    ;  r      :■■..::      i   1^    i:.i:.  S    r-.   t"    li!?;-  =ilt    '.■  »•.    "         ■       .•--*. 
A:..  :     ■'.•    •  ■•T    !i*.   'i.  ■ . f  I.   ftl*      M\  •!•  ir  fr.M.I    .f        t;    ^    i        »• 
»    r  .    ^    ::    ^    ••!.::..    ■•.'.    %%    ■  ■*,.  r    !    '  i-  •  M  i-l     r  :.   •       *  •*.  •  .f    , .   . 

r-  ■  •  .  .1:.  '■:•«•       ■    '  ••  r  '^    ■:!     •-•..»  f.  .•■■  t|..   ••  r'  •    •r-;' '         \ 
*■  r»  I  .'  -•••.-•      f    r"  ..;.:/     .ir.  ;••  i-.r  '•If.  •  n*  ..•-%   t:.    rt.' .      j 

•  •     ?*:'«■:.■•       N    r    *.ii  t    •      ..»:rii-:       • »;  ;- .ir  •     ■    t  .;    »• 
**   :.•:■  •!■    T      Mi         :.*.•■..  r—  .,     r»  .i*     ■•     1   1.;;  .»••••/.  , 

C' '  • «,    •      ::.  ••    « '■     •. !.   -.%    •    w   •-.  pr- ft  •*  ai»  :••••«   "i!*  :-•        1 '.•    -..i-*  ■  *«  .^ 

..(I;-  Ti.'  ■   .  .  <    :.«■:.   1::^  t!.i  ri  ■■(  th*   ^•-uiuiJ«*tiiiM  wf  their  fA.'.l* 
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at  levelling  make  men  bitter  and  dull.  This  office  more 
than  any  other  requires  wisdom  and  self-control,  acuteness 
of  vision  and  leniency  of  judgment,  and,  above  all,  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  with  respect  to  the  things  upon 
which  mental  power  depends,  to  enable  us  not  only  to  judge 
but  also  to  give  help.  Lichtenberg's  advice  is  admirable, 
and  all  those  who  belong  to  the  spiritual  rdgimo  should  take 
it  to  heart  every  day :  "  Train  your  mind  to  doubt  and  your 
heart  to  toleration. "  And  a  word  of  Goethe  ought  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind:  "If  older  persons  were  only  willing  to 
adopt  true  pedagogical  methods,  they  would  not  prohibit  a 
young  man  from  doing  what  gives  him  pleasure,  whatever  it 
may  be,  nor  set  him  against  it,  unless  they  could  at  the  same 
time  give  him  something  in  place  of  it. " 

Besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  hide  the  fact  that  we  have,  in 
my  opinion,  magnified  the  difficulties  existing  in  this  field 
in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  a 
certain  measure  public  instruction  will  always  be  behind  the 
times.  The  school  will,  in  the  main,  always  be  concerned 
with  transmitting  the  stock  of  recognized  truths.  Now  new 
truths  never  make  their  appearance  in  tha  world  as  recog- 
nized truths,  but  as  heterodox  ones.  They  cannot,  even  for 
this  reason,  gain  admission  to  the  schools.  Then,  again,  the 
teachers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  educated  by  the  older 
generation.  This  made  it  impossible  for  the  Copernican 
theory  to  become  a  branch  in  the  curriculum  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  nor  can  the  Darwinian  theory  gain  entrance  into 
the  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  —  although  I  am  not  of 
the  opinion  that  the  teacher  who  desires  to  speak  of  it  and 
can  do  it  intelligently  and  tactfully  should  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  much  wiser  that  a  learned 
and  reliable  man  should  point  out  the  significance  and  bear- 
ing of  the  new  conception,  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  and 
has  had  such  great  influence  upon  our  times,  than  that  we 
should  leave  the  matter  to  the  accidental  and  perhaps  very 
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inadequate  treatment  of  the  first  |)enny-a4iner  who  La|*|iru» 
along. 

But  l>e  this  as  it  mav,  it  will  at  some  future  time  MHrm  v«*n 
strange  that  our  age  has  so  placidljr  adhered  to  a  svst«*m  i*f 
religious  instruction  which  arose  many  centuries  a^o  un<i«*r 
entirely  different  conditions  of  intellectual  life,  and  wbicb 
is,  in  HO  many  res{>ects,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  facu  ao«i 
ideas  which  are  regarded  as  firmly  established  outsitie  <>f  tb« 
school  and  church.  It  is  a  secret  to  no  one,  not  ewn  to  tbc 
pupils  of  our  gymnasia,  that  much  of  what  our  prvsro: 
religious  instruction  obliges  teachers  and  pupils  to  acr<*{4  u 
literal  truth  —  think  of  the  Old  Testament  —  is  not  regardoi 
in  that  light  anywhere  in  the  world,  not  even  by  our  srhoo* 
directors  or  ministerial  councillors,  who  in  tlu*ir  n»lt-  x4 
su|)enrisors  insist  u|>on  the  ''correctness**  of  the  trarhinr 
Our  philological-historical  and  natural-scientific  invt<«tint<'ri 
are  ho  utterly  out  of  line  with  the  dogmatic  doctrine  «>f  «>Qr 
cre(*d  that  they  |iay  almolutely  no  attenti<m  to  \u  that  th*'T 
do  not  rvi'U  tako  tlie  troulilr  to  coiitradirt  it.  And  «\ .  r--  ■  •:• 
knows  how  littb*  the  ^P*at  )»oft^«  an<l  tliinkiTA  «•!  tti<-  •  :••  ' 
wliioh  wr  ti'arh  our  pupils  to  if/ani  a»  the  fhi-^-^i--  aj»  *  : 
spiritual  life,  ran-d  fur  th«'  t«*a«*liinirH  of  tin*  fhur«'b.  i;  i- 
part,  alsi»  fnr  tlif  Christian  nlivriou. 

I   r.mnot    ln-lp  thinkinir  that    nliuM«»iis   insTru-t;    t*    ••. 
nvrri.Miks  lliiM  fa<*t,  tir  >;nipi\  nifnti«inH  it  in  "T'I*  :   t  •  -:■ 
it  an«l   to  arruHi*   tin's*'   ni«'n  «»f   iM(i«i«'litv  ;in<i  >rn.i;—  ...* 
f!;\  •i«»n>n«"*^,    cannot,  as    a   ml*,    pr«Mlu«'i-   tli**   ili«  -  i*    •- . 
Wr  I  \|M'ft   anti   »i*>;r«':    appn-'i-it  ion    i.f    ('hr  :*?  .^n  r  . 
Iii?^t»r:«  :il    p)i(*ni>ni«n<in    an<I    r«\i  n  n«'«-    l'»r    it*   :    -.i     •  ■ 
til'    iii«»tru«'t li»n  !«»  inii»art«'«l  ^v  a  «ini. •.;.!.  .i    '.   mij  :j..        .•   . 
u  ii  •  li:i>  LM*«at  t.iitli  in  tl»«'  rnrn'ctnt  •»•*  ..f  1,;*  «i  i.Mii  .* 
an-i  «   •njr.jii'*-  uitIj  tli.>  '..Ml*   «Mi»:niT\   I«»r  ;:u.'i.i.j   * 
oi.i»M^;tr  I'lltTt  Ih  ai't  t<»  «n>u«      •:.•»:  rii-t  and  .i^»  r*.    :.,  : 
w!..iii    -^i.T'-.i'l    !ri»:ii    tli'ir    •««Miri«-    lo    i  vit\  th.i,/    •    ■:.: 
w  ith  .*. 
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A  book  recently  fell  into  my  hands  which  I  was  unable  to 
read  without  some  reluctance:  Max  Nordau's  Conventional 
Lies^  This  book  is  conspicuous  neither  for  its  literary  merit 
nor  for  the  depth  of  its  views ;  it  is  not  even  amusing.  It 
contains  nothing  but  the  assurance,  a  hundred  times  repeated, 
that  our  entire  life  is  one  great  falsehood;  religion  and  the 
church,  the  monarchy  and  the  parliament,  liberalism  and  con- 
servatism, marriage  and  the  family,  sociableness  and  society, 
—  everything  is  a  lie,  particularly  religion.  We  pretend  to 
regard  it  as  the  most  sacred  and  certain  thing,  while  in 
reality  it  is  the  most  indifferent  thing  to  us  in  the  world. 
This  book  has  passed  through  sixteen  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  must  therefore  have  been  bought  and 
read.  I  asked  a  bookseller.  Who  reads  the  book  ?  and  re- 
ceived the  answer,  Why,  everybody.  That  means,  of  course, 
everybody  who  goes  to  the  book-store ;  that  is,  all  educated 
people,  all  those  who  have  attended  the  gymnasium  and  the 
university. 

We  may  think  what  we  choose  of  the  judgment  shown  by 
these  readers;  it  remains  a  highly  significant  fact  that 
such  a  book  has  met  with  such  success.  What  makes  the 
work  so  attractive  ?  I  can  discover  no  reason  for  it  except 
this,  that  it  declares  openly  and  forcibly  what  a  great  many 
of  its  readers  think  and  feel.  An  age  is  characterized  more 
by  the  books  which  it  reads  than  by  those  which  it  writes. 

And  this  book  of  Lies  does  not  stand  alone ;  there  is  an 
entire  literature  which  deals  with  the  same  theme.  What 
attracted  the  readers  of  Strauss's  Old  and  New  Faith^  or 
BUchner's  Force  and  Matter^^  if  not  the  openness  with  which 
these  writers  repudiated  the  old  faith  ?  What  is  it  that  in- 
spires DUhring  and  Nietzsche  but  the  desire  to  unmask  false- 
hood.    What  impels  the  modern  novel  writers  and  dramatists 

*  Die  konvtntionellen  LUgen  dcr  Kulturmenschheit. 
3  Der  alte  und  neue  Glaube,  translated  by  M.  Blind. 
'  Translated  by  Collingswood. 
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but  the  desire  to  analyze  the  falseness  and  the  inner  rottenness 
of  the  times,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  microscopic  gaze  of  the 
reader  ?  An  entire  literature  which  makes  a  business  of  im- 
masking  falsehood,  — this,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  trait  which  the 
history  of  literature  of  a  later  age  will  regard  as  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  the  dying  nineteenth  century.  That  the 
conflict  between  what  we  really  think  and  believe,  and  what 
we  teach  our  youth  to  say  or  to  believe  in  our  church  and 
school  instruction,  is  partially  to  blame  for  this,  no  one  who 
has  eyes  to  see  will  deny.  In  almost  every  life  this  reaction 
appears  sooner  or  later,  with  more  or  less  violence;  and 
since  it  usually  happens  at  an  age  which  other  conditions 
also  help  to  make  critical,  it  often  leads  to  a  serious  crisis 
in  which  many  a  young  man  receives  permanent  injury,  and 
many  a  one  is  ruined  for  life.  With  the  church  faith,  moral- 
ity becomes  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  the  enlightenment 
leads  to  an  ostensible  repudiation  of  morality.  When  indo- 
lence, regard  for  others,  or  cowardice  keeps  others  from 
professing  their  thoughts,  or  from  confessing  their  doubts 
to  themselves,  hypocrisy  or  inner  falsehood  utterly  destroys 
the  moral  11  fe.^ 

I  see  but  one  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  During  the  for- 
ties and  the  fifties  many  indulged  in  the  hope  that  the  conflict 
might  be  overcome  by  a  more  rigorous  use  of  authority  in 
favor  of  the  old  orthodoxy.  Even  governments,  in  a  lariro 
measure,  followed  the    advice    that   science  be   forced  to  a 

^  Ft.  Jodl  admirably  points  out  the  dauger  in  a  thoughtful  lecture  on  tliC 
I^^atttre  and  Aims  of  the  Ethical  Movement  in  Germany  (1893)  [H'«'.'<#m  und 
Zifle  (hr  ethisrhen  Beicefjung  in  Deutschland] :  "  Year  after  year  the  highe>t  an-i 
most  sacrod  things,  ethical  convictions  and  ideals,  are  imparted  to  the  y<mnir*.'T 
geut'ration,  mixed  with  dogmatic  propositions,  which  absolutely  ooutradict  the 
mental  tendency  which  all  other  forces  in  life  and  education  aim  to  develop 
And  thus  a  double  evil  is  eternally  produced  which  like  a  cancer  oats  awav  "ur 
sj)iritual  life:  inwardly  the  ethical  principles  and  ideals  break  down  ^%^th  th»^ 
weak  ^npT)orts  to  which  thev  have  been  artificiallv  attached,  outwanilv  thev  an* 
adli.'ied  to.  often  with  conscious  hyj>ocrisy.  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  tl.o 
state.  Kelijrion  becomes  the  state  dress  for  our  Byzantinism.  behind  which  inter- 
nal shallowness,  nay,  rottenness,  with  difficulty  conceals  itself." 
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change  of  front,  or  at  least  that  instruction  be  governed,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  the  old  formulae.  The  result  is  apparent : 
they  have  thereby  created  these  readers  of  the  literature  men- 
tioned above.  Hence  only  one  way  is  left:  to  accommodate 
the  church  dogma  to  the  theoretical  thoughts  and  conceptions 
which  are  possible  to  our  time.  In  this  way  Christianity 
would  not  be  given  up  as  a  practical  life-principle,  but  freed 
from  bonds  which  impede  its  progress.  What  robs  the  Gos- 
pel of  its  efficacy  in  our  times  is  its  amalgamation  with  the 
old  church  dogma.  If  it  were  offered  us  as  something  purely 
human  and  historical,  it  would  even  now  move  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  formulsa  of  the  longer  and  shorter  catechisms 
stifle  and  kill  it. 

It  looks  as  if  this  view  were  making  some  headway  within 
theological  circles,  at  least  upon  Protestant  soil.  If  the 
movement  were  to  lead  to  a  real  and  permanent  peace  be- 
tween religion  and  science,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  blessing 
for  the  European  nations.  Nations  cannot  live  without  re- 
ligion; religion,  however,  cannot  live  permanently  if  it  is 
in  conflict  with  philosophy  and  science.  But  the  possibility 
of  the  peace  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  Kant  sought  it 
and  believed  himself  to  have  found  it  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Let  scientific  research  proceed  as  far  as  possible  upon  her 
course,  regardless  of  the  objections  of  the  dogma ;  the  entire 
historical  and  natural  realm  is  absolutely  open  to  her  investi- 
gations. But  the  relation  of  the  himian  mind  to  reality  is 
not  exhausted  by  scientific  knowledge.  It  cannot  help  con- 
structing thoughts  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  whole; 
these  thoughts,  however,  are  not  a  matter  of  demionstration, 
like  physical  theories  or  historical  facts;  they  are  based 
upon  the  souPs  participation  in  things,  upon  the  selective 
judgment  of  value ;  they  rest  upon  the  volitional  side  of  man's 
nature.  In  their  unity  they  make  up  the  faith  of  the  human 
soul.  There  will  therefore  be  unity  of  faith  between  all 
those  who  recognize  the  same  highest  good.     But  the  dogma, 
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iiiU  or  the  faith,  would  be  an  cxpnuioo  of  Um 
of  renlitjr  frum  the  jwint  of  Tiev  of  the  hi^MM 
Ogma  In  tbia  aena«  ootild  never  ocune  Ia  e 
w,  b«enH  it  would  oiiwr  make  any  I 
tfaat  ttpeot  of  thinga  which  ia  aee—thU  l> 
;  woold  bind  tbo  will,  but  not  Ibe  aDdantutdiac. 
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Effects  of  acts  and  disposition  of  agent, 
224  ff. 

Egoism,  criticism  of,  244  ff. 

Egoism  and  altraism,  244  ff.,  379  *  ff . ;  how 


judged  morally,  391  ff. ;  in  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza,  380;  in  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson,  186. 

Einjahrigenschein,  551  f. 

Eliot,  George,  90  n.  5,  305. 

Emerson,  522. 

Empiricism  and  rationalism  in  ethics,  6  ft. 

End  justifies  the  means,  233  ff. 

Ends  and  means,  253  ff.,  275  ff. 

Enemy,  love  of,  616  ff. 

Energism,  223  f.,  251  *  ff.,  270  ff. 

Enlightenment,  28,  40,  146  f.,  336,  554; 
ethical  conceptions  of,  201  f. 

Ennui,  532. 

Epictetus,  55,  62,  106*  f.,  493,  501,  624. 

Epicureans,  587. 

Epicurus,  56  *  ff.,  251  n.  1 ;  his  conception 
of  philosophy,  61. 

Equality,  624  ff. 

Equanimity,  500  ff. 

Equity,  616  ff. 

Equivocation,  665. 

Erasmus  and  Luther,  131. 

Erdmann,  J.  E.,  35  n.  1,  519  n.  1. 

Error,  hamifulness  of,  699  f. 

Essenes,  109. 

Ethics,  esthetics  and,  19 ;  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of,  1;  Christian,  33  f.,  167, 
169  ff.;  definition  of,  1  ff.;  function  of, 
4  ff . ;  Greek,  33  ff. ;  Greek  conception  of, 
1;  history  of,  33  ff. ;  intuitional  and 
teleological,  222  ff*.;  mediaeval,  169  ff.; 
metaphysics  and,  44  f.;  method  of,  6  ff. ; 
modern,  179  ff.;  natural  science  and, 
6  ff. ;  nature  of,  1  ff.;  as  a  practical 
science,  1  ff . ;  practical  value  of,  25  ff . ; 
relation  of,  to  psychology  and  anthro- 
pology, 2;  rationalistic  aad  empirical, 
6  ff.;  theological,  169  ff. 

Ethical  societies,  483  n.  2. 

Ethical  virtues,  Greek  and  Christian  con- 
ceptions of,  contrasted,  68  f . 

Eud^emonia,  86  ff.;  Aristotle's  conception 
of,  49 ;  Stoic  conception  of,  54. 

Eudaemonism,  194  ff.,  251  ff. 

Eucken,  17  n.  1,  35  n.  1. 

Eutuchia  and  eudaemonia,  407  ff. 

Everett,  475  n.  1. 

Evil,  321*  ff. ;  physical  and  moral,  322  ff.; 
responsibility  and,  461  f. 

Evolution,  278;  egoism,  altruism  and, 
394  ff. ;  ethics  and,  214  f. 

Evolutional  ethics,  192  f. 

Evolutionistic  view  of  conscience,  364  f. 

Examinations,  549  f. 

Exercise,  519  ff. 

Expediency  and  troth,  672  ff. 

Extravagance,  536  ff. 
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Hase,  68  n.  1 ;  his  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  JesuSi  89  ff. 

Hatch,  18o  n.  4. 

Haareau,  1G9  n.  1 . 

Health,  383,  506  £F. 

Heartlessness,  648  £F. 

Hedonism,  251  *  ff.  ;  criticism  of,  251  ff. : 
and  energism,  223. 

Hedonistic  pessimism,  289  ff. 

Hedonists,  251  n.  1. 

Hegel,  204  f.,  274,  426  ;  his  theory  of  pim- 
ishment,  606  f. 

Hegesias,  257  n.  1. 

Hehn,  Y.,  514  n.  1,  595  n.  2. 

fieliand,  119. 

Helretius,  380  n.  4. 

Herbart,  232,  259,  340  n.  1;  his  ethics, 
208*  f. 

Herder,  189,  554,  668,  705. 

Herodotus,  1,  37  ff. 

Hesiod,  his  pessimism,  309,  404  f. 

Hettner,  147  n.  1. 

Highest  good,  17  ff.,  270*  ff.;  how  known, 
10  ff. 

High-mindedness,  579. 

Hilty,  483  n.  2. 

Hippocrates,  366. 

Hirscher,  178. 

History,  optimistic  view  of,  329  ff . ;  pessi- 
mistic view  of,  318  ff. ;  philosophy  of, 
18.  281,  308  ff.,  318  ff. 

Hobbes,  185,  244,  274,  840  n.  1,  401,  624; 
his  determinism,  455  f.;  his  egoism,  380; 
his  ethical  system,  179  *  ff . ;  and  Galileo, 
179  f . ;  his  pessimism,  298 ;  his  political 
svstem,  143*  f.,  180  f. ;  and  Shaftesbury, 
188. 

Hodgson,  192  n.  1. 

Hoffding,  29  n.  1,  215  n.  1,  222  n.  1,  253 
n.  1,275  n.  3,  321  n.  1,  340  n.  1,341  n.l, 
343  n.  1,  379  n.  1,  415  n.  1,  505  n.  1, 
569  n.  1,  543  n.  1.  584  n.  1,  606  n.  1, 
627  n.  1,  638  n.  1,  664  n.  1. 

Holbach,  380  n.  4. 

Holland,  599  n.  1. 

Honor,  569*  ff.,  635;  Greek  and  Christian 
estimates  of,  78  f.;  and  love  of  honor, 
569  ff. ;  its  teleology,  571  ff. 

Hufeland,  506. 

Hugo,  v.,  611  n.  2. 

Humanists  and  Luther,  180  f. 

Humanity,  idea  of,  280  ff. ;  love  of,  656  ff. 

Hunibold't,  W.  von,  164,  413  f. 

Hume,  251  n.  1,  340  n.  1.  379  n.  1,  402, 
42G,  460  n.  1.;  his  ethics,  189  f.;  on 
suicide,  584  n.  1,  587  f. 

Humility,  573*  ff. ;  Greek  and  Christian 
estimate  of,  79. 


Hutcheson,  186,  199,  228  n.  1,  251  n.  1, 

340  n.  1,  379  n.  1. 
Huxley,  192  n.  4,  394  n.  1,  556. 
Hyde,  475  n.  1. 
Hypocrisy,  670. 
Hyslop,  29  n.  1,  35  n.  1, 189  n.  8, 251  n.  1, 

340  n.  1,  415  n.  1,  452  n.  1,  599  n.  1. 

Ideal,  in  conscience,  368  ff. ;  oflife,  270  ff. 

Idealism  and  materialism,  422  ff. 

Ideals,  Greek   and  Christian  contrasted, 

87  ff. ;  history  of,  273  ff . 
Idleness,  530  ff. 

Ignorance,  stupidity  and,  549  ff. 
Ihering,  see  Jhering. 
Ill-humor,  500  ff. 
Imitation,  242  f. 
Immortality,  belief  in,  419  f. ;  ethics  and, 

439* ff.  ' 
Impudence,  581. 

Impulse,  343  ff.  ;  desire  and  will,  220  f. 
Impulses  and  virtues,  475  ff. 
Inclination,  346  ff. ;  and  duty,  340  ff.  ; 

criticism  of  Kantian  view  of,  350  ff. 
Independence  of  character,  498. 
Indifferent  goods,  55. 
Indiscretion,  687. 
Individualism,  134  f.,  368  ff.;  during  the 

Renaissance,    129  ;  and    Universalism, 

243  ff. 
Individualization  of  conscience,  368  fT. 
Infallibilitv  of  conscience,  357  ff. 
Infidelity  and  morality,  421  ff . 
Ingratitude,  655  f. 
Injustice,  602  ff. 
Innovations,  690  ff. 
Insanity,  moral,  376  n.  1. 
Insolence,  581. 

Instinct  and  custom,  8  f.,  343  ff. 
,  Instruction,  547  ff. 
Intellect,  58  ff.,  67  ff.,  266  ff..  543  ff. 
Intellectual  activity  in  Middle  Ages,  120  f. 
Intellectual  life,  278  f. 
Intelligence,  relation  of,  to  feelings,  266  ff. 
Intemperance,  485  ff. 
Intentional  deception,  672  ff. 
Intolerance,  635  ff. 
Intoxication,  607  ff. 
Intuitionalism,  192  ;  criticism  of,  350*  ff.; 

and  utilitarianism,  222  ff. 

Jacobins,  658. 

Jahn,  525. 

James,  253  n.  1,  343  n.  1,  379  n.  1.  452  n.  1, 

544  n.  1,  569  n.  1. 
Janet,  35  n.  1,  340  n.  1,  350  n.  1,  415  n.  1. 
Jesuits,  169  ff.,  233  ff.,  269. 
Jesus,  326,  330,  3-34,  410, 420,  619, 007 ;  and 
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Mainlander,  288  n.  2,  584  n.  1. 

Malice,  648  ff. 

Mandeville,  189,  327  n.  1,  380  n.  4. 

Manichieans,  332. 

Manual  training,  526  f. 

Manzoni,  490. 

Marcus  Aurelina,  106,  107  fif.,  218,  411;  his 
estimate  of  Christianity,  100. 

Marion,  29  n.  1. 

Marriage,  Christian  view  of,  86  f. 

Martensen,  179,  437,  674. 

Martineau,  35  n.  1, 192  n.  4,  222  n.  1, 224 
n.  1,  227  n.  1,  251  n.  1, 340  n.  1,  342  n.  2, 
452  n.  1. 

Martius,  510  n.  1. 

Martyrdom,  690  fif. ;  necessity  of,  in  history, 
695*  f . 

Masaryk,  584  n.  1. 

Materialism  and  idealism,  422  fif. 

Maxwell,  185  n.  3. 

Meal,  506.    . 

Means  and  ends,  275  fif. 

Mediaeval  conception  of  life,  116  ff.;  eth- 
ics, 169  ff. 

Meuander,  410. 

Menoikeus,  56. 

Menzies,  65  n.  1. 

Mephistopheles  and  evil,  328  ff. 

Merit  and  duty,  377  ff. 

Metaphysics,  morality  and,  421  ff. ;  Paul, 
sen's,  219  fif. 

Metropolis,  influence  of,  on  mode  of  life, 
491,  519  ff. 

Meyr,  M.,  290. 

Middle  Ages,  21  f. ;  their  conception  of  life, 
116  *  ff . ;  ethical  systems  of,  169  *  ff . 

Middleman,  127  n.  1. 

MiU,  James,  190  «  f.,  251  n.  1,  340  n.  1;  on 
pleasure  and  desire,  254  f. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  191  *  f.,  222  n.  1,  223,  251  n.  1, 
275,  340  n.  1,  354,  379  n.  1, 427,  599  n.  1 ; 
his  optimism,  316  f. 

Milton,  his  conception  of  art,  558  n.  1. 

Miracles,  religion  and,  435  ff. ;  science  and, 
435  ff. 

Modem  ethics,  179  ff. 

Modesty,  491  ff.,  581  ff. 

Moeser,  612. 

Monasticism,  85,  100, 116  f.,  119  ff.,  133, 
168,  488  ff. 

Monotheism,  418  f. 

Moral  evil  and  physical  evil,  322  ♦  ff.; 
moral  inaanity,  376  n.  1,  481;  moral  in- 
struction, 25  ff.,  40  f.,  476  ff.,  483  ff., 
498;  moral  law  and  natural  law,  13  ff., 
225  f.,  348  f.,  362  f.,  376,  448  f.;  moral 
laws  not  strictly  universal,  19  ff.,  233  ff., 
357  ff. ;  nihilism,  373  ff . ;  moral  preach- 


ing, 23  f .,  47,  55,  478  ff.,  489  f . ;  moral 

training,  476  ff . ;  moral  philosophy,  see 

Ethics. 
Moralistic  pessimism,  297  ff. 
Morality,  law  and,  627  ff. ;    metaphysics 

and,  421  ff.;   religion   and,  415  ff.;  of 

Rome,  101  ff. 
More,  Thomas,  his  Utopia,  588  n.  1. 
Morley,  J.,  664  n.  1. 
Morse'Ui,  584  ff. 
Moses,  614. 
Motives,  egoistic  and  altruistic,  381  ff . ;  and 

morality  of  acts,  227  ff. 
Muirhead,  29  n.  1,  193  «  n.  1,  251  n.  1,  321 

n.  1,  350  n.  1. 
Munro,  56  n.  1. 

Miinsterberg,  29  n.  1,  340  n.  1,  452  n.  1. 
Murray,  251  n.  1. 

Natioxajlism  in  Middle  Ages,  124. 

Natural  law  and  moral  law,  13  ff. 

Natural  rights,  624  ff. 

Naturalism  and  supematuralism,  165  f. 

Necessity,  lie  of,  672  ff . ;  law  of,  631  f . 

Neo-Platonists,  589 ;  precursors  of,  109. 

Neo-Pythagoreana,  109. 

Nero,  100. 

Neumann,  17  n.  1. 

New  truths,  reception  of,  690  ff. 

Nibelungenlled  and  Iliad,  119. 

Nietzsche,  28,  47,  65,  371  n.  1,  606  n.  1, 
664  n.  1;  and  Christianity,  150  ff. ;  hia 
egoism,  380;  his  immoral  ism,  150  ff. ;  hia 
influence  on  young,  153  ff. 

Nihilism,  moral,  373  ff. ;  theoretical,  424. 

Noack,  474. 

Nordau,  373  n.  1,  664  n.  1,  709. 

Notrecht,  632  f. 

Nova  Atlantis,  Bacon's,  137  ff. 

Natrition,  506  ff. 

Oaths,  671. 

Objective  and  subjective  morality,  370  ff. 

CEdipus,  411. 

Oettingen,  215  n.  1,  515  n.  1,  529  u.  1, 
543  n.  1,  584  n.  1,  606  n.  1,  638  n.  1. 

Old  age,  113  f.,  296  f.,  335,  443;  and  pes- 
simism, 309. 

Olden  berg,  114  n.  1. 

Optimism,  182,  301*  ff.,  321  •  ff.,  400  ff.; 
in  age  of  enlightenment,  146  f . 

Orderliness,  499. 

Oriental  religions  in  Rome,  111  f. 

Orthodoxy,  670. 

Overbeckj  124  n.  1. 

Over-education,  549  ff. 

Pain,  as  motive,  257  ff. ;  function  of, 
264  f. ;  and  pleasure,  291  ff. 
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Paley,  192*  n.  1,  251  n.  1,  340  n.  1,  380  n. 
4,  483  n.  1,  529  n.  1,  584  n.  1,  599  n.  1, 
638  n.  1. 

Partisanship,  239,  601  f. 

Patience,  499  f. 

Patriotism,  656  ff . ;  in  edacation,  660  ff. 

Paal,  614 ;  and  justice,  72 ;  his  conception  of 
life,  66  f . ;  his  doctrine  of  love,  651 ;  his 
opinion  of  marriage,  86  f . ;  his  pessimism, 
405 ;  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  75. 

Paulsen,  321  n.  1,  415  n.  2,  460  n.  1,  545 
n.  1. 

Peck,  106  n.  1. 

Penal  right,  604. 

Penzig,  453  n.  1. 

Perfection,  4,  10  ff..  17  ff.,  201  f.,  223  f., 
251  ff.,  270  *  ff.,  Stoic  idea  of,  54. 

Perjurj',  670  f. 

Perseverance,  498  f. 

Personal  liberty,  635;  and  drunkenness, 
507  ff. 

Personality,  468. 

Perthes,  645  n.  1. 

Pertz,  670  n.  1. 

Peschel,  127  n.  1. 

Pessimism,  210,  246  f.,  287*  ff.,  402  ff.; 
criticism  of,  148  ff.;  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 147  ff. 

Pestalozzi,  240. 

Petrarch,  his  character,  213  f. 

Petronius,  102. 

Pfaffentum,  122. 

Philo,  109. 

Philosophy,  369,  542  ff.,  545;  and  ethics 
among  the  Greeks,  58  ff. ;  of  history, 
pessimistic  view  of,  308  ff. ;  in  Roman 
Empire,  109  f. 

Physical  culture,  505  ff. 

Pitv%  692*  ff.;  Christian,  81  f. 

Plato,  39  n.  1,  251  n.  1,  273,  279,  371  f., 
373  n.  1,  426,  531  f.,  682;  and  asceticism, 
47  f.;  his  ethics,  41*ff. ;  his  politics,  46 
ff. ;  and  schoolmen,  43;  and  Sophists, 
42  f. 

riay,  487,  519  ff.,  556  ff. 

Pleasure,  as  end  of  life,  251  *  ff. ;  as  un- 
conscious end  of  action,  255  ff.  ;  Chris- 
tian conception  of,  75  f.;  Epicurus's  con- 
ception of,  56  ff.;  as  freedom  from  pain, 
2yi  ff. ;  function  and  significance  of, 
2G5  f. ;  our  judgment  of,  as  absolute  end, 
2G8  ff.;  Luther's  conception  of,  130;  ! 
Paul's  conception  of,  75;  Plato's  con- 
cei)tion  of,  47  f. ;  Stoic  conception  of, 
64. 

Pleasure-theory,  251  ff. 
Plotinus,  109,  ;j-21  n.  1. 
Pliimacher,  287  n.  1. 


Poetry,  in  Middle  Ages,  118  f. 

Politeness,  648  ff.,  680  f. 

Political  life  and  Greek  ethics,  62  ff. 

PoUUcs,  143  f. 

Pollock,  415  n.  1. 

Polycrates,  412. 

Polytheism,  418. 

Pontius  Pilate,  300. 

Porter,  192*  n.  4,  194  n.  1,  476  n.  1,  483 
n.  3,  505  u.  1,  529  n.  1,  543  n.  1,  569  n.  1, 
584  n.  1,  592  n.  1,  599  n.  1,  638  n.  1, 
664  n.  1. 

Positive  right,  603  ff.;  teleological  neces- 
sity of,  603  ff. 

Positivism  and  religion,  446  ff. 

Poverty,  crime  and,  541  n.  1;  and  the 
economic  virtues,  540  ff. 

Practical  knowledge,  543  f. 

Practical  value  of  ethics,  25  ff. 

Practice  and  theory,  1  ff. 

Preaching  the  truth,  702  ff. 

Predestination,  455. 

Pride,  573  f. ;  Greek  and  Christian  estimates 
of,  79  f. 

Primary  school,  548. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity, 121  ff 

Private  right,  604. 

Procrastination,  499. 

Prodigality,  536  ff. 

Profession,  530  ff. 

Professional  education,  547  ff. 

Proletarianism,  530. 

Property  rights,  634  f . 

Prosperity  and  virtue,  400  f . 

Protagoras,  40. 

Protestant  ethics,  178  f. 

Prudence  and  virtue,  40  f. 

Pudor,  581. 

Punishment,  606  *f!.;  intuitionalistic  \iew 
of,  606  f. ;  and  responsibility,  4<IU  ff. ; 
teleological  view  of,  607  ff. 

Pusillanimity,  578  ff. 

Quietism,  332  ff. 

Ransom,  90  n.  3. 

Rationalism,  empiricism   and,    in    ethics, 

6  ff. ;  and  the  Reformation,  134  f. 
Rationalistic  view  of  conscience,  445  tt'. 
Realism  in  literature,  303  ff. 
Reason,  181  ft'.,  277  f.,  4GS  ff. ;  as  source  of 

moral   knowledge,  11   f. ;    and  impulse, 

476  ff. 
Recreation,  527  f. 
Ree,  215  n.  1,  340  n.  1,  364. 
Reformation,    120*  ff. ;    and   church    life. 

131   ff. ;  and   civilization,  130   ff. ;    and 
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rationalism,  134  f.;   and   Renaissance, 

difference  between,  130  ff. 
Regains,  247. 
Religion,  60  fi.,  113  ff.;  and  art,  429,  558; 

and  miracles,  435  ff . ;  and  morality,  161, 

345  f.,  415*  ff.,  492;  nature  of,  417  ff., 

431  ff.,  and  science,  431  ff. 
Religious  instruction,  126  ff.,  708  ff. 
Remorse,  240,  340,  620  f . 
Renaissance,  126  *  ff.,  558,  563  ff. 
Kenan,  178 ;  his  conception  of  the  character 

of  Jesus,  90  f. 
Responsibility,  460  ff. 
Rest,  527  f . 

Retaliation,  242  f.,  616  ff. 
Reuschle,  576  n.  1,  684. 
Heuter,  Fritz,  his  optimism,  302  f. 
Revenge,  impulse  of,  619  f . 
Reverence,  431  ff. 
Reviewers,  582  f.,  623  f.,  665. 
Revolution,  690  f. 
Richter,  303. 
Riehl,  452  n.  1. 
Rights,  599,  603*  ff.;  natnral,  624  ff. ;  the 

principle  of,  624  ff.;  the  different  spheres 

of,  633  ff. 
Ritchie,  599  n.  1. 
Rolph,  257  n.  1. 
Roman  Empire,  523  f.;  conversion  of,  to 

Christianity',  100  ff. 
Roman  morals,  101  ff. 
Romanit,  483  n.  3. 
Romanticism,  310. 
Rothe,  178. 
Rousseau,  202,  340  n.    1,  480,  505  n.  1, 

656;   Kant  and,    198   ff.;   his  practice 

and  his  preaching,  214;  his  pessimism, 

148,  314  ff.;  his  philosophy  of  history, 

309. 
Rousselot,  169  n.  1. 
Ruckert,  313  n.  1,  355,  481,  696. 
Runze,  29  n.  1,  215  n.  1,  321  n.  1, 415  n.  1, 

475  n.  1,  480  n.  1,  483  n.  1,  505  n.  1, 

519  n.  1,  529  n.  1,  540  n.  1,  543  n.  1, 

569  n.  1,  584  n.  1,  592  n.  1,  599  n.  1,  606 

n.  1,  638  n.  1,  664  n.  1. 
Rupprecht,  517  n.  1. 
Russia,  523. 

SACRAMBirrs,  66  f. 

Sacrifice,  388  f . ;  Christian,  159  f . ;  teleolo- 

gical  explanation  of,  247  f. 
Sailer,  178. 
SainU,  85,  166,  178. 
Salter,  483  n.  2. 
Sand,  230. 

Santayana,  251  n.  1,  519  n.  1. 
Sardanapalus,  39,  375. 


Satiety  of  life,  171,  376. 

Savonarola,  84;  Villari^s  Life  of,  97  n.  1. 

Schadenfreude,  593  f. 

Schelling,  310. 

Schiller,  355;  his  relation  to  Kant,  202  f.; 
his  ridicule  of  Kant's  rigorism,  351  ff. 

Schleiermacher,  178,  274;  his  ethical  sys- 
tem, 205*  ff.;  his  view  of  capital  punish- 
ment, 611 ;  his  conception  of  moral  law 
as  natural  law,  17  n.  1. 

Schmidt  L.,  35  n.  1,  58,  371  n.  1,  400,  496, 
579,  587  n.  1,  665,  671. 

Scholasticism,  120  f.,  454  f. 

School,  function  of,  547  ff. 

Schoolmen  and  Plato,  43. 

Schopenhauer,  209  *  ff.,  257  n.  1,  426,  478, 
569  n.  1,  580,  584  n.  1.  589,  682,  700; 
his  altruism,  379  ff . ;  and  Buddhisra,  115 ; 
his  character,  211  ff. ;  and  Christianity, 
164;  on  compassion,  598;  on  egoism,  246 
f. ;  on  free-will,  453;  his  pessimism, 
147  ff.,  287  ff.;  his  practice  and  his 
preaching,  210  ff. ;  on  the  practical  value 
of  ethics,  25  f. 

Schremph,  122  n.  1. 

Scbuppe,  215  n.  1. 

Schurman,  29  n.  1,  192  n.  5,  194  n.  1,  342 
n.  1,  415  n.  1. 

Schwarz,  340  n.  1. 

Schweinichen,  510. 

Schweitzer,  205  n.  2. 

Science,  Bacon  and,  137  ff. ;  Christian  and 
modem  estimates  of,  136  ff.;  function 
of,  543  ff. ;  religion  and,  431  ff. ;  theism 
and,  425  ff . ;  classified  as  theoretical  and 
practical,  1  ff. 

Secondary  school,  548. 

Secularization  of  Christianity,  121  ff. 

Seidlitz,  583. 

Selby-Bigge,  189  n.  3. 

Self-conceit,  see  Vanity. 

Self-control,  483  *  ff. ;  Greek  admiration 
of,  483  n.  2;  Plato's  conception  of, 
45. 

Self-education,  468  f.,  477  f. 

Selfishness,  648  ff. 

Self-knowledge,  579  ff. 

Self-preservation,  179  ff.,  185,  248,  271, 
380,  388,  569. 

Self-sacrifice,  247  f.,  338  f. 

Seneca,  100, 106  ♦,  523,  587  n.  2. 

Semi-refinement,  semi-culture,  549  ff. 

Sense  of  justice,  602. 

Sense-perception,  266  f.,  543  f. 

Servile-mindedness,  577  f. 

Seth,  J.,  29  n.  1,  35  n.  1,  193  ♦  n.  1,  251 
n.  1,  415  n.  1,  452  n.  1,  485  n.  1,  543  n. 
1,  592  n.  1,  599  n.  1. 
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Shaftesbury,  274,  340  n.  1;  379  n.  1,  402. 

Shakespeare,  307  n.  1,  669. 

Shamanism,  417  f. 

Sidgwick,  29  n.  1,  35  n.  1,  193  *,  222  n.  1, 
251  n.  1,  256  n.  1,  379  n.  1,  452  n.  1,  459 
n.  1,  475  n.  1,  483  n.  1, 592  n.  1, 599  n.  1, 
638  n.  1,  664  n.  1 :  on  conscience,  368. 

Sigwart,  210  n.  i,  452  n.  1. 

Silence,  Christian  injunction  of.  76. 

Simmel,  29  n.  1, 215  n.  1, 251  n.  1, 340  n.  1, 
379  n.  1. 

Sin,  (^'hristian  conception  of,  158  f. 

Sincerity,  689  «f.,  705  n.  2. 

Sitte,  343  if. 

Slander,  669  f. 

Slavery,  in  Middle  Ages,  124. 

Smyth,  179  *  n.  2,  340  n.  1,  379  n.  1,  415 
n.  1,483 n.  l,543n.  1,  599n.  1,664  n.  1. 

Sneath,  179  n.  4. 

Social  virtues,  278  f. ;  and  evolution,  394  ff. 

Socrates,  51  f.,  326,  411,  682;  his  con- 
science, 371  n.  1;  his  ethics,  39*  ff.; 
and  Sophists,  40. 

Soldan,  142. 

Solon  and  Croesus,  37  ff. 

Soramer,  287  n.  1. 

Sophists,  40  ft.,  373  n.  1 ;  and  Plato,  42  f. ; 
and  Socrates,  40. 

ato^ptxrvm/i^  483  ff. 

Specialism,  religion  and,  434. 

Speculative  Philosophy,  204  ff.,  429. 

Speech,  Christian  estimate  of.  76. 

Spencer,  1,  71  n.  1,  193  *  249  n.  1,  507  n. 
2,  340  n.  1,  .'U6  n.  1,  379  n.  1,  427,  483  n. 
1,  485  n.  1,  506  n.  1,  519  n.  1,  529  n. 
1,  543  n.  1,  592  n.  1,  599  n.  1,  638  n.  1, 
664  n.  1;  on  egoism  and  altruism,  395  ff. 

Spener,  420. 

Spinoza,  274,  307,  354,  384,  401,  406,  426, 
428,  598,  GOG  n.  1,619;  and  Aristotle, 
52;  his  egoism,  380;  his  ethical  system, 
181  *  fT. ;  his  conception  of  evil,  332; 
on  free-will,  456. 

Spiritual  life  and  culture,  543  ff. 

State,  church  and,  in  Middle  Ages,  120 ; 
rjreek  and  Christian  estimates  of,  72  ff. ; 
modern  theor}'  of,  143  f. 

Statins,  104. 

Stiiudlin,  584  n.  1. 

Slein,  Freiherr  von,  577,  669. 

Steincr,  371  n.  1. 

Stcinthal,  215  n.  1,  259,  415  n.  1,  452  n.  1. 

Stephen,  29  n.  1,  179  n.  3,  193  *,  222  n.  1, 
233  n.  1,  275  n.  1,  340  n.  1,  379  n.  1, 
452  n.  1,  485  n.  1,  495  n.  1,  592  n.  1,  599 
n.  1,  CG4  n.  1. 

Sterrett,  206  n.  1,  607  n.  1. 

Stirner,  373  n.  1. 


Stockl,  169  n.  1. 

Stoics,  273,  321  n.  1, 492  f!.,  587,  598,  682: 
their  ethical  system,  53  *  ff.;  their  con- 
ception of  goods,  277;  Roman,  106  ff. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  483  n.  2. 

Strauss,  709;  bis  conception  of  character 
of  Jesus,  90  n.  5,  91  f. ;  bis  opinion  of 
Christianity,  156. 

Strttmpell,  481  n.  1. 

Stupidity,  ignorance  and,  549  ff. 

Subjective  and  objective  judgments  of 
acts,  227  ff. 

Subjective  morality,  370  ff. 

Success  and  virtue,  400  ff. 

Suffering,  163  f.,  259  ff.,  321  ff.,  410  ff.; 
Christian  notion  of,  157  f. 

Suicide,  584 *  ff.;  causes  of,  590  ff.;  civili- 
zation and,  584  ff. ;  how  judged  morally, 
586  ff. 

Sully,  287  n.  1,  341  n.  1,  343  n.  1,  452  n.  I. 

Sulzer,  300. 

Superciliousness,  578  ff. 

Supematuralism  and  naturalism,  165  f. 

Superstition,  435. 

Symonds,  127  n.  1. 

Sympathetic  pain  and  pleasure,  593  ff. 

Sympathy,  248,  278,  592  •  ff.,  638  ff. 

Tainb,  299. 

Taylor,  B.,  328  n.  1,  329  n.  1,  n.  2,  n.  3. 

Taylor,  T.,  599  n.  1. 

Tedium,  532. 

Teleological  and  intuitionalistic  ethics, 
222  ff. 

Temperance,  484  *  ff. ;  Greek  and  Christian 
conceptions  of,  contrasted,  74  ff. 

Tenement-houses,  51G  f. 

Tertullian,  117,  121;  his  estimate  of  cour- 
age, 70 ;  on  temporal  power,  74. 

Thaekeray,  304. 

Theatre  in  Rome,  105  f. 

Theism,  422  f. 

Themistocles,  his  suicide,  588  fi. 

Theodicy,  321  *  ff. 

Theognis,  407  n.  1. 

Theological  ethics,  169  ff. 

Theology  and  free-will,  454  f. 

Theoretical  knowledge,  545  ff. 

Theories  of  life.  33  ff. 

Theory  and  practice,  1  ff. 

Thilly,  35  n.  1,  219  n.  1,  415  n.  2.  452  n.  1. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  273  f.,  431,  454  n.  3. 

Thomas  a  Kempis,  490  n.  1,  681  n.  1. 

Thucydides,  154  n.  1. 

Tille,'l51  n.  1. 

Tipping,  541. 

Tobacco,  513  ff. 

Tunnies,  179  n.  4,  215  n.  1,  599  n.  1. 
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Toleration,  635  ff. 

TolMoI,  122  n.  1,  514  f.,  524  f. 

Trajan,  97, 104. 

Tranquilitas  nniini.  Spinoza's,  183. 

Transcendent,  161  fT.,  447  f. 

Truth,  664*  ff. :  and  expediency,  672  ff. 

Truthfulness,  664  ff. 

Turg^nev,  373  n.  1. 

Twesten,  205  n.  2.  • 

iJ^p«,  407f.,  411.57ft. 
Uebermensch,  152  f. 
Ueberweg,  35  n.  1, 162  f. 
Uhlhom,  74  n.  2, 103,  157  n.  1,  646. 
L'niform,  518. 
Universal  inoralitv,  1ft  ff. 
University,  548. 
Unpretendingness,  491  ff. 
Utilitarianism,  191  £..  222  ff. 
Utopias,  137  ff.,  143  f. 

Valentin  I,  541  n.  1,  652  n.  1,  671  n.  1. 

Vanity,  574  ff. 

Vegetarianism,  515. 

Vcitch,  142  n.  1. 

Veracity,  664*  ff. ;  among  the  Greeks, 
682;  among  the  modems,  682  f. ;  nega- 
tive, 664  ff . ;  positive,  685  ff. 

Villari,  97  n.  1. 

Vilmar,  371  n.  1. 

Virtue,  Aristotle's  definition  of,  52;  and 
happiness  or  success,  400  ff.;  can  it  be 
taught  ?  40  f.,  478  ff.;  and  vice,  249. 

Virtues,  475  •  ff. ;  classification  of,  481  f . ; 
Grceic  and  Christian  estimate  of,  68  f.  ; 
and  vices,  475  AT. 

Voight,  127  n.  1,  213  f. 

Volksschule,  548. 

Voltaire,  376. 

Vorliinder,  171»  n.  3. 

Wackernagel,  686  n.  1. 
Waitz,  416. 
War,  395  ff.,  675. 
Ward,  454  n.  1. 
Watson,  35  n.  1. 

Wealth,  Christian  estimate  of,  77  f.;  and 
the  economic  virtues,  540  ff. 


Weariness  of  life,  171,  376. 

Weber,  A.,  35  n.  1,  48  n.  1,  56  n.  1,  .324 

u.  1. 
Weber,  W.,  114  n.  1. 
Weinholdt,  119. 

Welfare,  4  f.,  10  ff.,  223  f.,  261  ff. 
Welldon,  36  n.  1. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  549. 
Whewell,  179  n.  3,  192  ♦. 
White,  181  n.  2. 
Wieland,  261  ff. 
Wiese,  475  n.  1,  683. 
Will,  custom  and,  343  ff. ;  education  of, 

483  ff.;  and  feeling,   221;    freedom   of, 

452  ff. ;  impulse,  and  desire.  220  f . ;  and 

intf'llect,  2i20  f. ;  Schopenhauer's  theory 

of,  292  f . 
Williams,   179  n.   3,  275  n.  3,  320  n.  1, 

379  n.  1. 
Wilson,  see  Fowler  and  Wilson. 
Windelband,  35  n.  1. 
Wisdom,  45,  503  f. 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  438. 
Wolff,  Christian,    401,    456;    his  ethical 

system,  193  ♦  f. 
Woman,  disposition  of,  499,  598;  education 

of,  522  ff . 
Women's  rights,  625  f. 
Work,  Greek  estimate  of,  62  ff. ;  and  play, 

519  ff. 
Wundt,  29  n.   1,  35  n.  1.  204,  215  n.  1, 

222  n.  1,  275  n.  3,  340  n.  1,  344  n.  1, 

415  n.  1,  416  n.  1,  452  n.  1,  505  n.  1, 

506,  529  n.  1,  543  n.  1,  569  n.  1,  592  n.  1, 

599  n.  1,  606  n.  1,  638  n.  1. 

Xenophon,  37  n.  1. 

YoNOE,  56  n.  3. 
York,  General,  361  f. 

Zeller,  35  n.  1, 109,  194  n.  1,  215  n.  1. 

Ziegler,  H.,  98n.  1. 

Ziegler,  T.,  35  n.  1,  65  n.  1,  215  n.  1,  276 

n.  3. 
Zollner,  365  n.  1. 
Zbia,  508  n.  1. 
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